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UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 


1971—Summer Quorter (47 class days) and 
Eight-Week Term (37 class days) 
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PR Pa ‘ ; re May 24, Mon.________Last day for completing 
1) 42 13 14 45 16 17 applications for admission 
8 19 20 21 22 23 24 June 15, Tues.____._._____Final Registration 
25 26 27 28 29 30 3) June 15, Tues. (p.m.) Schedule Adjustment 
June 16, Wed____________Classwork begins 

July 5, Mon.______Independence Day holiday 

July 6-15______Registration for Fall Quarter 
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oe August 23-26, Mon.-Thurs.—_ Final exami- 
nations for quarter 

August 27, Fri.________Graduation, 2:30 p.m. 
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1971—Fall Quarter (50% days) 






August 25, Wed._____Last day for completing 
applications for admission 
__...Final Registration 
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September 21, Tues... Schedule Adjustment 

OCTOBER September 22, Wed.______Classwork begins 

Sne Moe Tuer Wed Thar Fri October 26, Tues.____________Mid-quarter 
Pree ee - October 25-November 4____Registration for 


Winter Quarter 
October 26, Tues._. General Faculty Meeting 
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November 24-28, Noon Wed.-Sun. Thanks- 
giving Holidays 

November 29-December 3... Schedule distri- 
bution and fee payment for Winter Quarter 
December 3, Fri, Cllasswork ends 
December 6-9, Mon.-Thurs.__Final examinations 
December 10, Fri... Graduation, 2:30 p.m. 
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1972—Winter Quarter (47 class days) 
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for Spring Quarter 
February 8, Tues. ..._____.____ Mid-quarter 
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March 1-7, Wed.-Tues...__Schedule distribution 
and fee payment for Spring Quarter 

March 9, Thurs — ——____ Classwork ends 
March II, 13, 14, 15, Sat.-Wed.._____Final 
examinations 

March 16, Thurs.._1Graduation, 2:30 p.m. 


1972—Spring Quarter (47 class days) 


March 1, Wed._.____.._Last day for completing 
applications for admission 

March 23, Thurs... Final Registration 
March 24, Fri. Schedule Adjustment 
March 27, Mon....______Classwork begins 
April 24-May 4______Registration for Summer 
or Fall Quarter 

April 25, Tues....General Faculty Meeting 
April 28, Fri. —Mid-quarter 
May 22-26, Mon.-Fri..._.____ Schedule distribu- 
tion and fee payment for Summer Quarter 

May 30, Tues,—....__________Classwork ends 
June }, 2, 3, 5, Thurs-Mon.____ Final 
Examinations 

June 6, Tues.______t._Graduation, 2:30 p.m. 


*1972—Summer Quarter (47 closs days) and 
Eight-Week Term (37 class days) 


May 23, Tues,.._...Last day for completing 
applications for admission 

June 13, Tues.__.mt.tmlinal Registration 
June 13, Tues. (p.m,) Schedule Adjustment 
CS St aoe me -_.Classwork begins 
July 3-14._______Registration for Fall Quarter 
July 4, Tues. —_Independence Day holiday 
July 18, Tues.__________mmMid-quarter 
August 4, Fri... Classwork ends for term 
August 7-8, Mon.-Tues....._Final examinations 
for term 

August 18, Fri.____Classwork ends for quarter 
August 21-24, Mon.-Thurs,..._._.__Final exami- 
nations for quarter 


August 25, Fri. Graduation, 2:30 p.m. 


Note: Schedule distribution and fee parenect for the Fall 
y 


Quarter will be accomplished 


mail prior to the 
opening of the quarter. 


*All dates in the Summer Quarter are tentative and are subject 


to final approval prior to 1972-73 catalog printing. 
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Board of Trustees 


Under the organic and statutory laws of Alabama, Auburn University is 
governed by a Board of Trustees consisting of one member from each congres- 
sional district, as these districts were constituted on January 1, 1961, an extra 
member from the congressional district in which the institution is located, and 
the Governor and State Superintendent of Education, who are ex-officio mem- 
bers. The Governor is Chairman. Members of the Board of Trustees are ap- 

inted by the Governor by and with the advice and consent of the State 
ietaie and hold office for terms of twelve years. Members of the board receive 
no compensation. Trustees serve until reappointed or their successors are named. 


The Board of Trustees places administrative authority and responsibility in 
the hands of an administrative officer at Auburn University. The institution is 
grouped for administrative purposes into divisions, schools, and departments. 


Members of the Board 


His Excellency, Georce C. Wattace, Governor, President 
(Ex-Officio) SS maa aaa Ae ove oa OME 
LeRoy Brown, State Superintendent of Education (Ex-Officio) _.Montgomery 


Term Expires 1971 





Name District Home 

R. C, BAMBERG Sixth Uniontown 

Repus CoLiier Eighth Decatur 

Joun W. Overton Second Montgomery 
Term Expires 1975 

Joun Pace, IT First Mobile 

Third 

Roserts H. Brown Third Opelika 

FRANK P. Samrorp, Vice President Ninth Birmingham 
Term Expires 1979 

WILtIAM NICHOLS Fourth Sylacauga 

esse CULP Fifth Albertville 

ALSTON HEsTER Seventh Russellville 


First Districr Counties: Choctaw, Clark, Marengo, Mobile, Monroe, 
Washington and Wilcox. 

Seconp District Counties: Baldwin, Butler, Conecuh, Covington, Cren- 
shaw, Escambia, Lowndes, Montgomery and Pike. 

Txirp District Counties: Barbour, Bullock, Coffee, Dale, Geneva, Henry, 
Houston, Lee, Macon and Russell. 

FourtH District Counties: Autauga, Calhoun, Clay, Coosa, Dallas, Elmore, 
St. Clair and Talladega. 

Firth District Counties: Chambers, Cherokee, Cleburne, DeKalb, Etowah, 
Marshall, Randolph and Tallapoosa. 

SixtH District Counties: Bibb, Chilton, Greene, Hale, Perry, Shelby, 
Sumter and Tuscaloosa. 

SeveNTH District Counties: Blount, Cullman, Fayette, Franklin, Lamar, 
Marion, Pickens, Walker and Winston. 

Eicurh District Counties: Colbert, Jackson, Lauderdale, Lawrence, Lime- 
stone, Madison and Morgan. 

Ninta District County: Jefferson. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL OF THE UNIVERSITY 


HARRY M. PHILPOTT, A.B., Px.D., DD., LL.D., LL.D. 
President 


WILFORD 5S. BAILEY, D.V.M., M.S., Sc.D. 
Vice President for Academic and Administrative Affairs 


BEN T. LANHAM, JR., B.S., M.S., Px.D. 
Vice President for Research 


FRED R. ROBERTSON, BS., M:.S., Dr. P.A. 
Vice President for Extenston 


H. HANLY FUNDERBURK, B5S., M.S., Px.D. 
Vice President - Montgomery 


KATHARINE C. CATER, A.B., M.A., MS., Litt.D. 
Dean of Women 


JAMES E. FOY, A.B., M.A., PH.D. 
Dean of Student Affairs 


L. E. FUNCHESS, B.S., M.S. 
Director of Buildings & Grounds 


WILLIAM T. INGRAM 
Business Manager 


TAYLOR D. LITTLETON, BS., M.A., Px.D. 
Dean of Undergraduate Studies 


W. V. PARKER, A.B., M.A., PH.D. 
Dean of Graduate School 


JOSEPH B. SARVER, B.S. 
Director of Development 


EDWIN V. SMITH, B.S., M.S., Px.D. 
Director of Agricultural Experiment Station System 
Dean, School of Agriculture 


WILBUR A. TINCHER, A.B., M.A., Eb.D. 
Director of Educational Services 


H. FLOYD VALLERY, B.A., M.A., Eb.D. 
Assistant to the President 


J. HERBERT WHITE, B:5. 
Director of University Relations 
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The University 
History 


Auburn University was established in 1856 as the Methodist-sponsored 
East Alabama Male College. It opened formally in 1859 with a student body 
of 80, a faculty of six, and 5! trustees. Men were prepared for the ministry, 
teaching, and leadership in public life. 


Instruction was suspended in 186] due to the Civil War, resuming in 1866 
to continue for six years with inadequate funds. In 1872, through the Morrill 
Act which provided federal support of land-grant colleges, Auburn undertook 
its role as Alabama's college for a new type of education “to promote liberal 
and practical education,” and became known as the Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Alabama. It was the first college of its kind in the South to 
be established separate and apart from the state university, and it took an 
important step by enrolling women in 1892. 


Renamed the Alabama Polytechnic Institute in 1899, the college began its 
challenging road of service to Alabamians, coordinating the old liberal arts 
with new scientific and vocational aims to find better ways of living and work- 
ing, interpreting and meeting their needs through a program of Instruction, 
Research and Extension. 


The Agricultural Experiment Station was established in 1887 to stimulate 
research in agriculture. The Engineering Experiment Station, established in 
1929, assists industries in the state, and the Engineering Extension Service was 
founded in 1937 to render even better service to Alabama. The institution 
became Auburn University in 1960. 


Still under construction is Auburn's 500 acre Montgomery campus; Classes 
began there in temporary quarters in September of 1969. Auburn University 
at Montgomery administers the graduate program at Air University, and is 
developing a continuing education program for the area. Enrollment at Mont- 
gomery in the Fall of 1970 was 992. This figure, added to the main campus 
enrollment of 14,229, places the University’s total enrollment for 1970-71 ar 
15,221. 


Auburn's multi-million dollar main plant includes 60 major buildings and 
27 residence halls on 1,871 acres. The Agricultural Experiment Station System 
encompasses an additional 16,731 acres throughout the state. 


The City of Auburn, 752 feet above sea level, experiences moderate tem- 
peratures, has a population of 22,767, and adjoins Opelika, the county seat of 
Lee County. It is located 60 miles northeast of Montgomery, 120 miles south- 
east of Birmingham, 125 miles southwest of Atlanta, and 30 miles northwest 
of Columbus, Ga. 


~ Gencral Information 


Purposes of Auburn University 


To maintain a community of learning where knowledge may be preserved, 
disseminated, and increased, (This is the fundamental purpose of all universi- 
ties. To the extent that it fulfills this basic purpose of a university, Auburn 
University will fulfill its several particular purposes which are listed below.) 

To provide the opportunity to all qualified young people of the State, 
regardless of their economic or social background, for a liberal and practical 
education. 

To provide the State, the region, and the nation with educated young 
people who have the disciplined minds, the knowledge, and the skills to con- 
tribute needed leadership and services to society and who will help perpetuate 
the moral and political values upon which our society is based. 

To conduct a broad program of public and private research, basic and 
applied, for the general increase of human knowledge, for the benefit of 
society in meeting its scientific, economic and social problems, and for the 
stimulation of the faculty and students in their quest for knowledge. 

To carry knowledge and its benefits to the people of the State by means 
of extension programs and the use of the mass media of communications in 
order to help all citizens improve their technical and cultural capabilities. 

To conserve our cultural heritage through support of scholarly and creative 
work in the humanities, social sciences, and the arts so that the University may 
serve both students and citizens of the State as a focal center where the cultural 
traditions of our civilization are kept alive and transmitted to the future. 

To engage constantly in an examination of the particular objectives, goals, 
and programs of the University in the light of new knowledge and of changing 
social conditions; and as a part of this constant re-examination, to seek ever 
more efficient and economical means of fulfilling the University’s purposes. 


Functions 


The official seal of Auburn University carries three words, Instruction, 
Research, and Extension, indicating the three functional areas through which 
the institution operates as the State's Land-Grant University. 


Instruction 


The University's instructional purpose is twofold: to stimulate the student 
to reach his full potential as a human being through a respect for intellectual 
inquiry and an understanding of the cultural tradition of which he is a part; 
and to provide him with the knowledge and skills that will allow him to make 
his way successfully in a demanding and practical world. 

The undergraduate curriculum at Auburn University is therefore conceived 
as a process wherein general and specialized studies are harmonized to produce 
a graduate (a) who has pursued one study area in depth (conventionally, the 
departmental major) for vocational or professional ends; but (b) who has also 
undergone intellectual experiences in representative academic disciplines: math- 
ematics and the natural sciences, the humanities, and the social sciences. 
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Thus each student at Auburn University must complete, in addition to the 
“depth” requirements of his specialized area, a program of liberal education 
studies comprising approximately 25 percent of the total number of hours in 
his bachelor’s degree program. The minimal University liberal education pro- 
gram is described in detail on page 61. 

The baccalaureate degree is offered by the nine undergraduate academic 
xhools incorporated in Auburn University, including 63 departments for 
specialized study. Master's and doctoral degrees are offered through the Grad- 
uate School. Military instruction is offered through programs in Air, Military, 
and Naval Science, 


Research 


The land-grant college upon its inception accepted responsibility for dis- 
covering and organizing knowledge in agriculture and related fields largely 
because of lack of subject matter for instruction. 


The purposes of research suggested in the Hatch Act of 1887 provided 
for establishment and support of the Agricultural Experiment Station. Its ob- 
jectives were to conduct research bearing on the agricultural industry, to aid 
in acquiring information on subjects connected with agriculture, and to pro- 
mote scientific investigation into the principles and applications of agriculture. 

In 1929 the Engineering Experiment Station was established to assist in- 
dustries in the State to improve manufacturing processes and to study unde- 
veloped natural resources and methods by which they may be converted into 
marketable products. Its services are available to industry, governmental 
agencies, and to citizens of the State. 

In 1944 a Research Council was formed to further research, to discover 
and develop research talent, to cooperate with all agencies for the betterment 
of the South, to foster and encourage learning in natural science, social science, 
the humanities, agriculture and engineering, and to promote liberal and prac- 
tical education in the several pursuits of life. 

The Water Resources Research Institute was established in 1963 to stimu- 
late and sponsor water resources research and the training of scientists in water 
and other resources as they affect water. 

The Nuclear Science Center was completed in 1967. This facility provides 
research and teaching space for use by all departments for work in all phases 
of the pure and applied aspects of the nuclear science field. Work is being 
done in the areas of agriculture, chemistry, engineering, home economics, 
pharmacy, physics and veterinary medicine. 

In 1967 the Office of Contract and Grant Development was established 
within the Office of the Vice President for Research to coordinate and service 
University policies and procedures relating to extramural programs in instruc 
tion, research, and extension, and to handle the activities formerly handled by 
the Auburn Research Foundation, Auburn's fastest expanding research area is 
sponsored research — contract and grant research supported by Federal, State, 
Foundation, and private agencies in all units of the institution. 

The continuing objectives of the University are to further the frontiers 
of knowledge in all areas and to discover new and better ways of doing things 
through broadened programs of research. 
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Every academic school on the Auburn campus is involved in research, 
Auburn's faculty and graduate students are actively increasing man’s under- 
standing of man and the world in which he lives. In the sciences, the quest 
is for new knowledge. In the arts, humanities, and social sciences, the search 
is for new meanings. 


While University interests are in applying scientific study and findings to 
current problems, equal interests exist in preparing scholars, thinkers, and 
workers for the future, and leaders competent in the use of the fruits of research. 


The growth and development of University research parallels that of 
graduate enrollment. Individual research by faculty members and graduate 
students is encouraged and extensive programs of basic and applied research 
are continually expanding throughout the institution, 


Extension 


The development and implementation of extension programs is one of 
Auburn University’s major responsibilities. Programs are designed to enable 
the University to provide a wide variety of educational services to farms, homes, 
industries, communities, and municipalities throughout Alabama. Over the 
years, Auburn University, by lectures, publications, demonstrations, and other 
educational methods, has extended the results of research and instruction and 
countless other services to the people of Alabama. 


The Cooperative Extension Service is the oldest of the formally organized 
Extension Services at Auburn University. It was created by the Smith-Lever 
Act passed by the National Congress in 1914. Educational programs imple- 
mented by the Cooperative Extension Service are conducted in accordance with 
a Memorandum of Understanding between Auburn University and the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Programs in each of the 67 Alabama coun 
ties are conducted under a Memorandum of Understanding between Auburn 
University and the county governing body. 


Cooperative Extension Service programs are organized broadly around 
agriculture, marketing, home economics, youth activities, community improve: 
ment and resource development. 


The Engineering Extension Service was established in 1937 to implement 
educational programs developed in the School of Engineering and to provide 
educational services which would more adequately meet the needs of industries 
in the state. Programs of this service include short courses, conferences, work- 
ie and other methods of extending technical assistance to Alabama in- 

ustries. 


Extension programs are also conducted through the Extension Division by 
the Schools of Architecture and Fine Arts, Arts and Sciences, Business, Educa- 
tion, Pharmacy, and Veterinary Medicine. In addition, Educational Television 
presents public service programs, and the Ralph Brown Draughon Library 
works cooperatively with city, county and regional libraries to make literary 
materials available to people throughout the State. 

In all of its extension and service programs, Auburn University continu- 
ously strives to serve the people, communities, and industries of Alabama more 
adequately by relating its competencies to their needs, 
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The Academic Program 
Fields Of Study 


Auburn University offers work in many fields. The student has an oppor- 
tunity for specialization and the pursuit of particular interests in the several 
Schools including the Graduate School. 


For instructional purposes, the University is organized into the following 
Schools: Agriculture, Architecture and Fine Arts, Arts and Sciences, Business, 
Education, Engineering, Home Economics, Pharmacy, Veterinary Medicine, and 
the Graduate School. 


Instruction is given in each School through four quarters of approximately 
1] weeks each. 


Resident instruction in the University is offered through Schools and De- 
partments as indicated below. Regular curricula offered and degrees conferred 
by the several Schools are also listed. 


School of Agriculture, includes the Departments of Agricultural Economics 
and Rural Sociology, Agricultural Engineering, Agronomy and Soils, Animal 
and Dairy Sciences, Botany and Microbiology, Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures, 
Forestry, Horticulture, Poultry Science, and Zoology-Entomology. Curricula 
offered are: Agricultural Science, Agricultural Business and Economics, Agricul- 
tural Engineering, Biological Sciences, Food Science, Forest Management, 
Ornamental Horticulture, and Wood Technology. Within each curriculum 
students are permitted to major in line with their special interests. 


Degrees: Bachelor of Science in Agricultural Science, Agricultural Business 
and Economics, Agricultural Engineering, Biological Sciences (Botany, Ento- 
mology, Fisheries Management, Microbiology, Wildlife Management, Zoology) , 
Food Science, Forestry, Ornamental Horticulture, and Wood Technology. 


School of Architecture and Fine Arts, includes the Departments of Archi- 
tecture, Art, Building Technology, Music, and Theatre. Curricula offered are: 
Architecture, Building Construction, Fine Arts, Industrial Design, Interior 
Design, Music (Majors in Applied Music, Church Music, Music History and 
Literature, Theory and Composition) Theatre, and Visual Design. 


Degrees: Bachelor of Architecture, Arts, Building Construction, Fine Arts, 
Industrial Design, Interior Design, Music. 


School of Arts and Sciences, includes the Departments of Chemistry, 
English, Foreign Languages, Geology, History, Mathematics, Philosophy, Politi- 
cal Science, Physics, Psychology, Sociology, and Speech Communication, Cur- 
ricula offered are: The General Curriculum (Majors in Humanities, and Na- 
tural and Social Sctences), Pre-Professional (Pre-Law, Pre-Dentistry, Pre-Medt- 
cme, Pre-Optometry, Pre-Hospital Administration, Pre-Occupational Therapy, 
Pre-Physical Therapy, Pre-Pharmacy, and Pre-Veterinary Medicine), and Special 
(Chemistry, Geology, Laboratory Technology, Law Enforcement, Mathematics, 
Physics, Applied Physics, and Public Administration). 


Degrees: Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. 
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School of Business, includes Departments of Accounting and Finance, 
Economics and Geography, Management, and Marketing and Transportation. 


Degree: Bachelor of Science. 


School of Education, includes the Departments of Administration and 
Supervision; Counselor Education; Educational Media; Elementary Education; 
Foundations of Education; Health, Physical Education and Recreation; Sec- 
ondary Education; and Vocational and Adult Education, Undergraduate cur- 
ricula offered are: Elementary Education, including Early Childhood Education 
and Special Education (Mental Retardation); Secondary Education with majors 
or minors in Art; English; Health Education; Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation Administration; Mathematics; Foreign Language; Music; Educa- 
tional Media (School Library Science and Audio-Visual); Science; Social Science; 
Speech; Speech Correction and Theatre; and Vocational and Adult Education 
with majors or minors in Adult Education; Agricultural Education; Basic Vaca- 
tional Education; Business Education; Distributwwe Education; Industrial Arts; 
Home Economics Education; Rehabilitation Services; and Trades and Industrial 
Education, 


Degree: Bachelor of Science in Education. 


School of Engineering, includes the Departments of Aerospace Engineering, 
Chemical Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Technical 
Services, Industrial Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Textile Engineering, 
and a Pre-Engineering program for entering freshmen engineering students. 
This School offers curricula in Aerospace Engineering, Aviation Management, 
Chemical Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Industrial 
Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Materials Engineering, Textile Chemistry, 
Textile Engineering, and Textile Management. 


Degrees; Bachelor of Aerospace Engineering, Aviation Management, Chem. 
ical Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Industrial Engineer- 
ing, Mechanical Engineering, Materials Engineering, Textile Chemistry, Textile 
Engineering, and Textile Management. 


School of Home Economics, includes the Departments of Consumer Affairs, 
Family and Child Development, and Nutrition and Foods. This school offers 
curricula in Clothing, Textiles and Related Art with options in Textile De- 
sign, Textile Science, and Clothing; Fashion Merchandising; Housing, Interior 
Furnishings & Equipment, with options in Interior Furnishings and Household 
Equipment; Family & Child Development; Home Management and Family 
Economics; Family & Child Services; Institution Food Management; Nutrition 
& Foods; and Pre-Nursing Science. 


Degree; Bachelor of Science. 


School of Pharmacy, includes the areas of Pharmacy, Pharmaceutical Chem- 
istry, Pharmacology, Pharmacognosy, Pharmacy Administration, and offers a 
curriculum in Pharmacy. 


Degree: Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. 
School of Veterinary Medicine, includes the Departments of Anatomy and 


Histology, Microbiology, Pathology and Parasitology, Physiology and Pharma- 
cology, Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, and Small Animal Surgery and 
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Medicine, and offers a curriculum in Veterinary Medicine. 
Degree: Doctor of Veterinary Medicine. 


The Graduate School, administers programs leading to the degrees of 
Master of Arts, Master of Science, Master of Agriculture, Master of Arts in 
College Teaching, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Business, Master of Education, 
Master of Electrical Engineering, Master of Industrial Design, Master of Music, 
and Master of Regional and Urban Planning. Beyond the Master's degree, 
programs are offered leading to the degrees of Specialist in Education, Doctor 
of Education, and Doctor of Philosophy. 


Reserve Officers Training Corps: Army, Navy and Air Force Departments. 


The Campus and Buildings 


Located on the Auburn campus are 60 major classroom, research, and 
service buildings. There are 24 women’s dormitories; two men's dormitories, an 
athletic dormitory and 884 apartments for married students in the Caroline 
Draughon Village. The main campus consists of 1,871 acres. 

The Auburn Memorial Coliseum was completed and occupied in January, 
1969, The arena seats 13,000, and it has stage facilities for conversion to audi- 
torium use. It is occupied and used jointly by the Athletic Department and the 
Physical Education Department. The coliseum also has an auxiliary gymnasium 
and a swimming pool. 


Haley Center, a 10-story classroom and office building, was completed and 
occupied in the summer of 1969. Primary use of the Center is assigned the 
School of Arts and Sciences and the School of Education. 


The Small Animal Clinic moved into new facilities adjoining the Large 
Animal Clinic in the Fall of 1970. The rest of the School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine moved into new facilities in the same area in the Winter of 1971. These 
facilities cost approximately $5,000,000 and were financed from State Bond 
Issue, Government Grant and Auburn University Development Program Funds. 


Through the Auburn University Development Program, a new organiza- 
tion enabling Auburn alumni and friends to support the University, funds for 
the construction of a Nuclear Science Center were made available. A $1,400,000 
Nuclear Science Center is now in use. 


Direction of the Auburn University Development Program is under a 55- 
member board known as the Auburn University Development Council. All 
gifts obtained through the Development Program are received by the Auburn 
University Foundation, a corporation created expressly for that purpose and 
administered by a seven-man board of directors. 


Experiment Station Properties 


The Agricultural Experiment Station System of Auburn University owns 
16,731 acres of land at the ten substations, four experiment fields, four forestry 
units, plant breeding unit, ornamental horticulture field station, foundation 
seed stocks farm, and the main station at Auburn. Locations and acreages of 
the above mentioned units are as follows; 
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Main Station Auburn Lee 4,453 
Substations: 
Black Belt Marion Junction Dallas 1,116 
Chilton Area Horticulture Clanton Chilton 161 
Gulf Coast Fairhope Baldwin 800 
Lower Coastal Plain Camden Wilcox 2,755 
North Alabama Horticulture Cullman Cullman 160 
Piedmont Camp Hill Tallapoosa 1,409 
Sand Mountain Crossville DeKalb 536 
Tennessee Valley Belle Mina Limestone 760 
Upper Coastal Plain Winfield Marion and 
Fayette 735 
Wiregrass Headland Henry 5$2 
Experiment Fields: 
Brewton Brewton Escambia 80 
Monroeville Monroeville Monroe 79 
Prattville Prattville Autauga 80 
Tuskegee Tuskegee Macon 237 
Plant Breeding Unit Tallassee Elmore 664 
Ornamental Horticulture 
Field Station Spring Hill Mobile 22 
Foundation Seed Stocks Farm Thorsby Chilton 180 


In addition to the above, there are 1,972 acres at the Forestry Units in 
Autauga, Barbour, Coosa, and Fayette Counties. 


Library Facilities 


The Ralph Brown Draughon Library, opened in January, 1963, has a study 


capacity for 2,000 students and room for one million volumes. Spacious reading 
rooms are separated by glass walls, giving a panoramic view of each floor, with 
fluorescent lights, contemporary furniture, and open book stacks aiding the 
student in his study. 


The Library also contains 98 closed carrels for the use of faculty members 
and graduate students engaged in library research, seven rooms for listening 
to recordings and a projection room with 108 theatre seats where special edu- 
cational films may be viewed. The building is completely air-conditioned and 
has public elevators for use of patrons. 


On July 1, 1970, the Library contained 682,703 volumes and more than 
500,000 publications of federal and state governments. Materials issued by the 
various branches of the federal government, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and the National Aeronautics and Space Administration and others are re- 
ceived on depository account. The collections in microphotographic reproduc- 
tion are being increased rapidly. Each floor or division has one or more special 
reading rooms for various microforms. 


Agricultural and engineering experiment station bulletins and others are 
available. Quantities of books, dissertations, and documents are received on 
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microfilm and microcards, as well as important newspapers and periodicals. 
More than 10,000 serials are being received as of July 1, 1970; back files are 
available for a large portion of these titles. 

A number of special collections are maintained by the Library, Some of 
these are the George Petrie Memorial Collection, presented by Miss Kate Lane; 
the Flagg Architecture Library, given by the Alabama Institute of Architects; 
the Hodson Collection on the History of Agriculture, presented by Mr. Edgar 
A. Hodson, Arkansas State Agronomist; the personal library of the late Mrs. 
B. B. Ross; an excellent sports collection, donated by Mr. C. W. (Bill) Streit; 
and many others. The Library also contains a collection of documents and 
publications in Alabama history and government, 

Borrowing privileges are extended to the members of the administrative, 
research, instruction, and extension staffs of the University; to University 
alumni and to governmental departments and agencies located in Auburn, 
Loan privileges are also extended to all citizens of the State by inter-library 
loan requests through their local libraries; to all students in residence; and to 
members of the Auburn Research Foundation. 

Books for reserve use by the various classes are located in the Reserve 
Book Department on the first level. Here also are a large reserve reading 
room, a general reading room, the Special Collections Department, a projection 
room and a browsing room on this floor. Popular and contemporary books, 
magazines and newspapers are available here. Housed on the second floor are 
the Humanities Division, the bibliography area, the Technical Services area, 
the Circulation Division, and the Administrative Offices. The third floor is 
devoted entirely to the Social Sciences, and the fourth floor to Science and 
‘Lechnology. 

Branch libraries on campus are the Architecture Library and the Veterinary 
Library. Hours of service vary in the branch libraries. 

The Department of Archives, located on the first floor, accumulates and 
makes available the University archives, manuscripts, letters, notebooks, articles, 
papers, and other materials of or by the various staffs of the institution; also 
similar materials dealing with the State of Alabama and the South in general. 
The Department is not open all hours the Library is open; patrons and visitors 
may call the Department for information. 


Sources of Revenue 


Auburn University derives its support from the State and Federal Govern- 
ments and from other sources. Funds are as follows: 


1. Direct annual appropriations made by the State for support, main- 
tenance, and development of public education, including campus in- 
struction, agricultural research, agricultural extension, engineering re- 
search, and educational television. 

2. Special appropriations made by the State for buildings, purchase of 
lands, and improvements. 

3. Funds derived from the original endowment of the institution under 
the Federal Land-Grant Act and earnings from other subsequently 
acquired endowment funds. 
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. Income derived from the payment by students of fees and other 


charges. All tuition at Auburn University is free, except to non- 
residents of Alabama, but certain fees are assessed to cover specific 
services. 


. The Morrill fund appropriated by the United States Government for 


the instruction of students in the sciences relating to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts and in the English language, literature, and for 
the training of teachers in agriculture and the mechanic arts. 


Funds received from the State of Alabama through the Smith-Hughes 
Act derived from the congressional appropriation and paid to Auburn 
University for its work in the waining of teachers of agriculture and 
home economics. 

Such revolving funds as may be incident to the operation of any 
department where it is advisable to sell or dispose of products pro- 
duced in the course of conducting the Agricultural Experiment Station 
or any other unit of the institution. 

Gifts, grants, and donations received from alumni, private individuals, 
and organizations both for general and restricted educational pur- 
poses, including scholarships. 

Direct annual appropriations made by the United States Government 
for research purposes and devoted to investigation of scientific agri- 
cultural problems. These funds are also for research purposes in con- 
nection with investigation of new experiments bearing directly on the 
production, manufacture, preparation, use, distribution, and marketing 
of agricultural products, and research work regarding Home Economics, 
and for the purpose of publishing these results. 

Direct appropriations made by the United States Government for the 
Cooperative Extension Service in support of County Agricultural and 
Extension Home Agents, for the support of boys’ and girls’ 4-H club 
work, and for other types of extension work in agriculture and home 
economics in the several counties of Alabama, 

Each county in the State makes certain appropriations to supplement 
those from the United States Government and the State of Alabama 
for the support of the Cooperative Extension Service. 

Funds received from industry, governmental agencies, and private in- 
dividuals for special contractual research projects which are handled 
through the Office of Contract and Grant Development by organized 
research units and/or in appropriate academic schools. 
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Admissions 


General Admissions Information 


Application Instructions 


Application for admission to any undergraduate school or curriculum of 
the University must be made to the Admissions Office, Auburn University, 
Auburn, Alabama 36830. The necessary application forms and specific instruc- 
tions may be obtained from the Admissions Office. 


Students may apply for admission to any quarter of a given calendar year 
as early as October | of the preceding year. Because of the large number of 
applications, credentials should be filed at the earliest possible time. In every 
case, complete admission credentials, including the physical examination report, 
must be filed at least three weeks prior to the opening of the quarter in which 
admission is desired. The University reserves the right, however, to establish 
earlier deadlines should the number of applicants exceed the number of stu- 
dents who can be adequately housed or instructed. 


A ten dollar ($10.00) application processing fee must accompany all appli- 
cations for admission. This fee is required for all undergraduate applications 
and is not refundable or applicable to registration or tuition fees. In submitting 
admission credentials, applicants must give complete and accurate information. 
False or misleading statements can result in denial of admission or cancellation 
of registration. 


A provisional notice of acceptance may be issued after submission of only 
the application form (including the optical scanner sheet properly completed) 
and up-to-date academic documents, but each applicant must complete and 
return, at least three weeks prior to the opening date of the quarter in which 
admission is desired, a medical examination report on a form which will be 
furnished by the University, The University reserves the right to require any 
student to submit to such additional medical examinations as are believed 
advisable for the protection of the University community, and to refuse admis- 
sion to any applicant whose health record indicates a condition which college 
work would affect adversely or which would be harmful to the students of 
the University. Any applicant who fails to comply with this requirement will 
not be admitted to the University. 


Applicants may be admitted to most undergraduate curricula in any quar- 
ter; however, to Veterinary Medicine, they may be admitted in the Fall Quarter 
only. For additional information about admission to Veterinary Medicine, see 
page 187. 
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Non-Resident Students 


Preference is given to the admission of residents of Alabama; however, 
applications from out-of-state residents will be accepted. The number of out- 
of-state students who are accepted will be determined by the availability of 
facilities and faculty. 

In assessing fees, students are classified as resident and non-resident stu- 
dents, Non-resident students (except Graduate students and sons and daughters 
of ministers) are required to pay a tuition fee. The term “resident” as used in 
this policy is interpreted to mean the state in which the parents are domiciled. 
Guardian is interpreted to mean a bona-fide guardian appointed in a judicial 
decision by a court of law. 


A resident, if under 21 years of age, is one whose parents or guardians have 
been residents of Alabama for at least 12 consecutive months preceding the 
original enrollment or whose parents were residents of Alabama at the time 
of their deaths and who has not acquired residence in another state. In all 
cases of guardianship, the period of guardianship must have been not less than 
12 months at the time of original enrollment. If the parents are divorced, 
residence will be determined by the residency of the parent to whom the court 
has granted custody, 

A resident student, if over 21 years of age, is one whose parents are or were 
at the time of their deaths residents of Alabama and who has not acquired 
icsidency in another state; or who, as an adult, has been a resident of Alabama 
for at least 12 consecutive months preceding the original enrollment; or who 
is the wife of a man who has been a resident of Alabama for at least 12 con- 
secutive months preceding the original enrollment. Alabama laws provide that 
residency may not be acquired by attendance at an institution of higher 
learning. 

Students whose residency follows that of parents or guardian shall be con- 
sidered to have gained or lost residency in Alabama while in college according 
to changes of residence of parents or guardian. For fee purposes, residence 
shall not be considered to have been gained until 12 months after such persons 
have become residents of Alabama. A dependent of a member of the Armed 
Forces stationed in Alabama on active duty by official orders shall not be liable 
for payment of non-resident tuition during the period of military assignment 
in Alabama. Dependents of a member of the Armed Forces not stationed in 
Alabama must furnish proof of Alabama domicile. Verification of “Home of 
Record” must be attested to by military authority for a minimum period of one 
year before entry of the student. 

Any question concerning residency should be directed to the Registrar. 
The burden of proof of residency is upon the student. A non-resident student 
who registers improperly under the above regulations will be required to pay 
not only the non-resident fee, but also a penalty fee. 


Pre-College Counseling Program 


As a means of helping entering freshmen and transfer students to make 
wiser decisions in choosing their field of study and to adjust more readily to 
their first quarter of college life, Auburn University has instituted the Pre- 
College Counseling Program. 
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Summer program for fall quarter freshmen — The summer program for 
freshmen entering the fall quarter consists of a series of sessions on campus. 
During these sessions students talk with trained counselors and are given the 
opportunity to plan, with advisers, a schedule for their first quarter of college 
work, 


Program for freshmen entering winter, spring, or summer quarters — Stu- 
dents entering Auburn University as first quarter freshmen for any quarter, 
other than the fall quarter, are usually required to report to campus one day 
early for counseling activities. 


Program for transfer students — Transfer students are given the oppor 
tunity to meet with advisers during the regular pre-registration period preced- 
ing the quarter in which they plan to enroll, At this time they will have 
their transcripts evaluated and plan their schedules for the following quarter. 
There is a convocation for all transfer students which is usually held on the 
first day of registration prior to the beginning of classes. 


Admission To Freshman Class 
Standard Admission 


Commensurate with available faculty and facilities, favorable consideration 
for admission will be given to graduates of accredited secondary schools whose 
college ability test scores and high school grades indicate they can be successful 
in fields of study in which they seek enrollment. 

Although the University makes few stipulations about definite high school 
courses, all students planning to apply for admission should emphasize in their 
programs the following subjects: English, mathematics, social studies, sciences, 
and foreign languages. A minimum of 16 high school units is required for 
admission. Four of these units may be vocational subjects. 

Students applying for admission to the professional curricula in architec 
ture and interior design will be required to make a satisfactory score on the 
Architectural School Aptitude Test. Application for this test must be made 
to the Educational Testing Service, P.O. Box 592, Princeton, N. J. 98540. Tests 
are given on certain dates at the Auburn campus as well as at other university 
and college campuses throughout the United States. 

Alabama residents are required to complete the American College Test 
(ACT) on one of the announced national testing dates, Either the ACT or the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) of the College Entrance Examination Board 
will be accepted for applicants [rom states other than Alabama. High school 
students may secure application forms and information regarding the tests from 
their principals or counselors. Scores attained on these tests are used as a 
partial basis for admission, for placement in English, chemistry, and mathe 
matics, and for awarding university-administered scholarships and loans. 

At least one unit of college preparatory mathematics (geometry or algebra) 
is required for admission to any curriculum. Curricula which list the course 
MH 159 or the course MH 160 presuppose a competence in the mathematics 
commonly taught in high school geometry and second-year algebra; and cur- 
ricula which list MH 161 as a first course in mathematics presuppose, in addi- 
tion, competence in high school “analysis” (specifically, the function concept, 
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graphs of functions, the trigonometric functions), A deficiency in this latter 
material can be made up by taking the course MH 160 at Auburn. Auburn 
University offers no course comparable to high school geometry or to first and 
second year high school algebra. 

Applicants of mature age who have not graduated from high school may 
be considered for freshman admission if scores made on the USAFI General 
Educational Development Test, the American College Test and/or such special 
achievement tests or subject examinations as may be recommended by the 
Committee on Admissions, indicate educational attainment equivalent to gradu- 
ation from high school. Applicants from non-accredited high schools will be 
considered for admission on an individual basis by the Committee on Admis- 
sions. 


Early Admission 


Students of high academic promise may be admitted directly from the 
eleventh year of schoo! without the secondary school diploma. Basic require- 
ments for early admission are: 


1, Proper personal qualifications. 

2. Superior competence and preparation as evidenced by the high school 
record, and by excellent scores on pre-admission aptitude tests, College 
Entrance Examination Board achievement tests in English, mathematics, 
and history or a science, pre-registration placement tests, or proficiency 
tests administered by appropriate departments at Auburn University. 

3. A letter from the principal recommending the applicant as to emo- 
tional and social maturity and readiness for college work. 


Details of procedure for consideration of early admission can be obtained 
trom the Admissions Office. 


Advanced Standing Program 


Under the Advanced Standing Program, able students of superior prepara- 
tion are afforded the opportunity of being placed in programs suited to their 
abilities and preparation for college study. Some exceptionally able students 
may be admitted prior to high school graduation. (See “Early Admission.”) 
High school graduates of superior achievement may be able to qualify for ad- 
vanced placement and for credit which may count toward degree requirements, 


Advanced Placement — Entering freshmen who demonstrate superior prep- 
aration are accorded the opportunity of qualifying for advanced placement 
and/or credit, not to exceed a total of 45 quarter hours, in the following areas; 
Biology, Botany, Chemistry, English, Foreign Language, History, Mathematics, 
Pliysics and Zoology. 


Advanced placement or credit may be granted to entering freshmen 
who during their senior year in high school have made satisfactory 
scores on the College Board Advanced Placement Examinations. 

A student with special competence in a specific area, as evidenced by 
high school grades and scores on college ability or achievement tests, 
may apply for a departmental examination which may qualify him 
for advanced placement or credit in that department. 
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The amount of credit allowable through advanced placement is determined 
by the dean and the department head concerned. A brochure describing the 
Advanced Standing Program will be forwarded by the Office of High School 
Relations upon request. 


Proficiency Examinations — Proficiency Examinations similar to final ex- 
aminations may be administered by a department upon application of the 
individual student. A student who has pursued college-level work in secondary 
school, in class or on a tutorial basis, or through private study, may make 
application for a proficiency examination. If he earns a satisfactory grade, he 
will be eligible for placement in an advanced course and for credit in the 
subject covered by the examination. \ 


Admission Of Transfer Students 


An applicant who was not eligible for admission to the University upon 
graduation from high school must present a minimum of 96 quarter hours or 
64 semester hours of college work attempted in order to be considered for 
admission as a transfer student. 

For residents of Alabama or other states party to the Southern Regional 
Education Board, a satisfactory citizenship record, an overall average of “C”" or 
better on all college work attempted,* and eligibility to re-enter the last in- 
stitution attended are required for transfer admission. For residents of other 
states, in addition to the other two stipulations, an overall “B" average on all 
college work attempted is required. Entrance examinations may be required of 
applicants transferring from colleges with which the University has had little 
or no experience, 


Graduation from a junior college does not of itself assure an applicant of 
admission to Auburn. Such applicants must also present an overall average of 
“C” or better on all work attempted. The maximum credit allowed for work 
done in a junior college will not exceed the number of hours required in the 
first two years of the student's curriculum at Auburn. 


Each applicant must submit two official transcripts of his record from each 
institution attended. Applicants who will not have completed 96 quarter hours 
or 64 semester hours prior to the quarter in which admission is desired, must 
submit one transcript of his high school record. 


Acceptance of Transfer Credit — The amount of transfer credit and ad- 
vanced standing allowed will be determined by the appropriate dean and the 
Registrar. Acceptance of “D" grades is determined by the dean, except that 
credit is allowed in Freshman English only on grades of "C" or better. See 
page 54. 

Students transferring from institutions not fully accredited by the appropri- 
ate regional agency may be granted provisional credit. When provisional credit 
is allowed, the final amount of credit will be determined after the student has 
completed one year of course work (credit hours and residence quarters) at 
Auburn University. If a “C" average is not achieved, the amount of credit will 
be reduced in proportion to the number of hours in which a “C" or higher 
grade is not earned. 


*“When computing the overall grade average, Auburn University uses the 3.0 system and 
counts all grades carned, including those earned in courses which were later repeated. 
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A student who has completed course work at an accredited college prior to 
his graduation from secondary school can transfer full credit provided: (1) the 
college credits are not used as secondary school graduation requirements, (2) the 
student has a “C” average on the courses transferred, and (3) the credits would 
normally be accepted in the curriculum of his choice. If the college credits are 
used to meet the student's secondary school graduation requirements, he may 
apply for credit through advanced placement or a departmental proficiency 
examination. The department head and the student's dean will determine the 
appropriate action. 


Transfer Within the University System 


Auburn University is composed of two campuses—Auburn and Montgomery. 
A student enrolled in an undergraduate division at either campus who wishes 
to transfer to an undergraduate division at the other will be considered for 
admission as a transfer student from another accredited institution. Due to 
the small difference in some curricula and courses, the amount of transfer 
credit and advanced standing will be determined by the appropriate academic 
unit and the Registrar at the campus to which he transfers. 


Admission Of Transient Students 


A student in good standing in an accredited college or university may be 
admitted to Auburn University as a transient student when available faculty 
and facilities permit. 

To be eligible for consideration for admission, a transient student applicant 
must submit a satisfactory medical report and the Transient Student Form (in 
duplicate) properly completed and signed by the Dean or Registrar of the 
college or university in which he is currently enrolled. 

Permission to enroll in courses on a transient basis is granted for one 
quarter only, and a student who wishes to seek re-entry in the transient classi- 
fication must submit another Transient Student Form. It must be understood 
that transient student permission does not constitute admission or formal 
matriculation as a regularly enrolled student (degree candidate); however, a 
transient student is subject to the same fees and regulations as a regular stu- 
rent, except that physical education, and academic continuation in residence 
requirements shall not apply. 

It is the responsibility of the transient student to check with the academic 
department offering the courses in which the student wishes to enroll to de. 
termine if he has met course prerequisites and if he has the necessary prepara: 
tion to take the courses desired. 

If at any time a transient student desires to enroll as a regular student, 
he must make formal application for admission to the University as a transfer 
student and submit two complete transcripts from each college or university 
attended. 


Admission Of Unclassified Students 


For residents of Alabama and other states party to the Southern Regional 
Education Board, admission to undergraduate programs, as an Unclassified 
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Student may be granted on the basis of a baccalaureate degree from an ac- 
credited senior college or university. For residents of other states, Unclassified 
Student admission may be granted on the basts of the baccalaureate degree and 
an overall “B" average. Students desiring to enroll in this classification must 
submit the same admission credentials as transfer applicants. 


Admission Of Special Students 


Persons who cannot fulfill the regular admission requirements for freshman 
standing but otherwise have acquired adequate preparation for university 
courses may be admitted as special students on approval of the Committee on 
Admissions and the dean concerned. Course credits earned by special students 
generally cannot be used as credit toward a degree at Auburn University. 


To change from one campus of the University to the other, special students 
must obtain permission of the Admissions Committee on the campus to which 
they wish to transfer, 


Admission Of International Students 


The University welcomes admission inquiries from international students. 
However, due to limited facilities, only those students who are academically 
strong will be given serious admissions consideration, In addition to being 
academically strong, an international student should be proficient in English. 
In all cases, English proficiency is determined by the student's submitting 
satisfactory results on the Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL), 
offered by the Educational Testing Service, Box 899, Princeton, New Jersey, 
U.S.A. 08540. 


A prospective international student should initially send all of his academic 
credentials to the Admissions Office for an evaluation. If the prospective stu- 
dent appears to be academically qualified for admission and shows promise of 
success in his chosen field of study, he then will be asked to make formal appli- 
cation. The formal application must be accompanied by a recent photograph 
and a non-refundable U.S. $10.00 application fee. If the applicant presents 
satisfactory TOEFL results and evidence that he has sufficient funds to pay for 
his college expenses (there is no form of financial assistance for undergraduate 
international students), he will be sent an acceptance and the form 1-20 which 
is the authorization for a student visa. For additional information prospective 
international students should contact the Admissions Office, Auburn University, 
Auburn, Alabama, U.S.A. 36830. 


Admission Of Auditors 


When available faculty and facilities permit, a person not desiring admis 
sion for course credit may be allowed to audit a lecture course or the lecture 
part of a combined lecture and laboratory course with the approval of the 
Admissions Office, the student's dean, and the head of the department in which 
the course is offered. A formal application for admission must be filed, but 
the $10.00 application processing fee and the physical examination report are 
not required. (See Auditing Privilege, page 48.) 
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Admission To Graduate Standing 


Admission to graduate standing is granted only by the Graduate School of 
the University, Graduation with a Bachelor's degree or its equivalent from an 
accredited college or university plus submission of satisfactory scores on the 
Aptitude Test of the Graduate Record Examinations are requisite for admission 
to the Graduate School. The undergraduate preparation of each applicant for 
admission must also satisfy the requirements of a screening committee of the 
school or department in which he desires to major. Any student in good stand. 
ing in any recognized graduate school who wishes to enroll in the summer 
session, in an off-campus workshop or in a short session and who plans to return 
to his former college may be admitted as a “graduate transient.” For further 
information see section on The Graduate School and contact the Graduate 
School for a special catalog. 


Re-admission Of Former Students 


Students who have attended Auburn University and desire to re-enter must 
secure a registration permit from the Registrar's Office. Students who have 
attended another institution for one (1) quarter or semester must be eligible 
to re-enter the institution attended. Students attending another institution for 
more than one (1) quarter or semester must also have earned at other institu- 
tions attended an overall average of “C” or better to be eligible to re-enter 
Auburn University. Two (2) transcripts must be furnished the Registrar's 
Office from the institution attended. 


Living Accommodations 


There is general agreement that a university education is not limited to 
classroom activities. Desirably, important supplementary benefits are derived 
from the experience of living within an educational environment. The minimal 
housing requirements should be that accommodations are comfortable and 
healthful and that surroundings are conducive to study. The proper living 
conditions will help students to do better in their studies and can provide 
opportunities for personal and social growth. 

The university reserves the right to enter rooms for inspection purposes. 
If the administration deems it necessary, the room may be searched and the 
occupant required to open his personal baggage and any other personal 
materials which are sealed. 


Men Students 


Auburn University has dormitory accommodations for approximately 1,100 
men students. The men's dormitories are in two areas, Magnolia and Sewell 
Dormitories. 

Magnolia Dormitories consist of Magnolia and Bullard Halls. Together 
they provide housing for 931 men. The buildings are of brick, hollow tile, and 
steel construction and have recently been renovated. They are located on the 
northwestern part of the campus with structures interconnected to form a 
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harmonious architectural and living pattern. The units are arranged into 
divisions of approximately 40 students. These divisions, wherein residents share 
the experiences of living and working together, form the nucleus of the dormi- 
tory program. There is a resident adviser in each division. Resident advisers 
are assisted by senior advisers, under the supervision of the director, in carrying 
out the dormitory program. 


Two students customarily share a room in Magnolia Dormitories. Each stu- 
dent has his own single bed, closet, and study table. The dormitories contain 
a dining hall, well appointed lounge and recreational areas, a post office, a 
snack shop, and other facilities to make a complete living unit. The director 
and senior advisers have their apartments in the buildings. 


Roy Sewell Dormitory, which houses 144 scholarship athletes, is equipped 
with dining facilities and is supervised by a resident staff member. There are 
two students in each of the 72 rooms, with separate study hall and lounge. 


Room Reservations — Men who have been notified of tentative admission 
by the University are eligible for housing in Magnolia Dormitories, Requests 
for reservations should be addressed to the Director, Magnolia Dormitories. 
Applicants will receive materials descriptive of dormitory accommodations and 
housing agreement forms; or, they will be informed promptly if housing appli- 
cations for that school quarter are in excess of capacity. 


The completed Housing Agreement, with a $50.00 check payable to Au- 
burn University for room reservation deposit, should be returned promptly. 
The deposit is held to cover possible loss and/or damage to dormitory property 
and as an Agreement guaranty and is not applicable to payment of room rent. 
Conditions governing refund of room deposit and prepaid rent are outlined in 
the Magnolia Dormitories Housing Agreement. 


Precautionary measures are taken in all University dormitories and apart- 
ments to assure the security of the residents and their personal property. How- 
ever, the University does not insure personal property of the residents and is 
not responsible for damage to, or loss of, personal property of occupants of 
University owned facilities. The University reserves the right to inspect peri- 
odically the rooms of students living in University housing. 


Room and Board Charges — Room rent for air-conditioned rooms in 
Magnolia Dormitories is $90.00 per school quarter. Rent for rooms not air- 
conditioned is $70.00 per quarter, When available, private rooms are 50 percent 
additional. Residents of Magnolia Dormitories may elect to take meals in 
Magnolia Dining Hall, or elsewhere. The charge for meals, seven days a week 
(20 meals) in the Dining Hall is $185.00 per school quarter. The charge for 
meals, five days a week (14 meals) is $155.00 per quarter. The charge for two 
meals a day (9 meals a week), per quarter, is $142.00, All board charges are 
subject to payment of applicable sales tax. Although every effort will be made 
to maintain the present room and board rates, it may be necessary to increase 
these charges if related costs advance abnormally. 


Room rent is payable at the beginning of each quarter. Board accounts for 
students electing to eat meals in Magnolia Dormitories are also due and pay- 
able in full at the beginning of each quarter. However, when deemed necessary, 
arrangements may be made with the Cashier in the Magnolia Dormitories 
Office for payment in two installments. 
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Students who, at the beginning of a quarter, elect to have meals in Mag: 
nolia Dining Hall may withdraw from such arrangements within the first two 
weeks of the quarter. In these instances, there is a minimum charge for the 
two weeks plus a $7.50 cancellation charge. No change in board arrangements 
may be made by dormitory residents after this period has elapsed. Students 
withdrawing from school after two weeks will be charged on a daily basis plus 
the $7.50 cancellation charge. 


Off-Campus Housing. The majority of the male students reside in fraternity 
houses and in privately-owned housing within the community. These accommo- 
dations include dormitories, boarding houses, homes, trailers, and apartments. 
Charges for rooms without meals range from $60.00 to $150.00 for each school 
quarter. Prices for meals in the various restaurants and boarding houses range 
from $170.00 to $200.00 per quarter, 

University representatives neither inspect nor approve off-campus housing, 
The only requirement is that the accommodations conform to the local code 
of health and safety regulations. However, the same general rules of student 
conduct apply in off-campus residences as are applicable in University operated 
dormitories. It is justifiably assumed that the conduct of each student living 
off-campus will reflect maturity of judgment and a feeling of pride in being a 
member of the Auburn community. 

Thorough familiarity with the terms of the rental agreement and personal 
contact with the owner, or agent, will help avoid future misunderstandings. 
The quality of accommodations and the distance from the campus can best be 
determined through actual inspection before renting. A current file of available 
off-campus accommodations is maintained in the Office of Student Affairs, 304 
Martin Hall. 


Women Students 


Housing for approximately 2,800 women is furnished in the women's 
dormitories. Residence in the dormitories is compulsory for all women students 
unless the Dean of Women gives them special] permission to live elsewhere. 
A head resident is in charge of each dormitory and serves as counselor to the 
students as well as dormitory hostess. Women students are subject at all times 
to regulations of the University and the Associated Women Students. 

All students residing in the dormitories must eat in the University dining 
halls where meals are served under the supervision of trained dietitians. Costs 
for special diets will be borne by the student. 

The women's dormitories consist of the main dormitory group and the 
South Women’s Dormitories. 


In the main dormitory groups are the following: 


No. Name No. Name 
[ Elizabeth Harper Hall VIIL Ella Lupton Hall 
II Kate Conway Broun Hall IX Helen Keller Hall 
Hil Willie Little Hall X Marie Bankhead Owen Hall 
IV Kate Teague Hall XII Dana King Gatchell Hall 
Vs Letitia Dowdell Hall Alumni Hall 
VI Allie Glenn Hall Auburn Hall 


VIL Mary Lane Hall Noble Hall 
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Harper, Broun, Little, and Teague Halls, Social Center and the Women's 
Dining Hall form a quadrangle in the foreground of the dormitory area located 
across from the Auburn Union. The Dining Hall is readily accessible to all 
the dormitories in the area. Each of the dormitories, 1 through X, houses 
approximately 100 girls and is arranged in suites consisting of two double 
rooms connected by a tiled bathroom, The rooms are equipped with twin beds, 
a double desk, two desk chairs, a reading lamp, a bedside table, an easy chair 
and two chests. Lounge space is furnished in each building. Dormitories I 
through IV and VII are air-conditioned. 

Dana Gatchell Hall, located on Mell Street, adjacent to the other dormi, 
tories, houses approximately 50 girls. It has community baths located at the 
end of the hallways and is furnished in a manner similar to the other dormi- 
tories. Gatchell Hall is a cooperative dormitory. Here the girls prepare their 
own meals and do their own cleaning; as a result, cost of room and board is 
much less than in the other dormitories. 

Alumni Hall, located on South College Street, houses approximately 100 
girls. This dormitory has its own dining hall located in the basement of the 
building. The rooms are not in suites, there are community baths, and the 
furnishings are the same as in the other dormitories. 

Auburn Hall, on East Thach Avenue, houses 182 girls. Community baths 
are located conveniently on each floor. The girls living here take their meals 
in Alumni Dining Hall, approximately two blocks away. 

Noble Hall is located on West Magnolia, next to Magnolia Dormitory for 
men, It houses 170 girls and was newly decorated and furnished throughout in 
the fall of 1968. The rooms are not in suites and there are community baths 
on each floor. Girls living here take their meals in Magnolia Dining Hall. 

The offices of the Dean of Women, the Assistant Dean of Women, the 
Assistant to the Dean of Women, the Dormitory Supervisor, and cashier's 
office, are located in Social Genter. In addition, there are two large living 
rooms, a dining room, and a kitchen which may be used by student groups. 
The post office for the girls in this area is located on the ground floor of the 
Women's Dining Hall. 

The South Women’s Dormitories are located in the area in front of the 
President's hame. Ten new air-conditioned dormitories, a dining hall, and an 
administration building are in the group. 


The dormitories are: 


Mollie Hollifield Hall 
Annie Smith Duncan Hall 
Marguerite Toomer Hall 
Zoe Dobbs Hall Mary Boyd Hall 
Berta Dunn Hall Sarah Sasnett Hall 


Each of the three-story dormitories houses 110 girls and the six-story dormi- 
tories, Sasnett and Boyd, house 216 girls. The rooms are arranged in suites 
with a connecting bath between each two double rooms. Each room is furnished 
with twin beds, a bedside table, two desks and desk chairs, a double dresser 
and an easy chair. A formal lounge and an informal lounge are in each dormi- 
tory, with study rooms on each floor. 


The administration building, Lucille Burton Hall, is similar to the Social 
Center and houses the office of the Head of Women's Housing, an Assistant to 


Dixie Bibb Graves Hall 
Camille Early Dowell Hall 
Stella White Knapp Hall 
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the Dean of Women, and the Assistant to the Dormitory Supervisor, the cash- 
ier’s office and the post office for this area. There are several attractive lounges 
in the building and a number of guest rooms are on the second floor. 


All students provide their own bed linens and any other items they may 
wish to use to make their rooms more attractive. 

Room rent per school quarter is $95 in Auburn and Alumni Halls, $105 in 
the non-air-conditioned dormitories, $115 in Noble Hall, and $125 in the air-con- 
ditioned dormitories. This includes the cost of private phones which are 
located in each room. If a student moves into a room at the first of the 
quarter and then withdraws from the dormitory, she is charged a minimum of 
1/3 of the room rent for the quarter. 

All women students are required to take meals in the dormitory dining 
halls. There are three meal plans available. The cost of the seven days per 
week plan is $175 plus sales tax. The cost of the five days per week plan is 
$145 plus sales tax. The cost of the nine meals per week plan is $132 plus sales 
tax. The room and board charges will be collected when the student arrives 
on the campus. 


Room Reservations — Dormitory reservation forms will be mailed to the 
applicant at the time she is accepted for admission to the University, This form 
must be returned to the Head of Women’s Housing with a deposit of $25.00 
within three weeks of the date of acceptance. No room reservation is binding 
until this fee has been received, 


Refund of room reservation fees will be made under the following con- 
ditions: 

1. When reservations for the Fall Quarter are cancelled on or before Au 
gust 1. 

2. When the reservations for the Winter Quarter are cancelled on or before 
December 15. 

3. When reservations for the Spring Quarter are cancelled on or before 
March 1. 

4. When reservations for the Summer Quarter are cancelled on or before 
May 15. 

5. When room is vacated at the end of a quarter and no further reserva- 
tion is desired, if notice has been given by the deadline stated above. 

6, When a student is prevented from entering because of scholastic de- 
ficiencies. 

7, When personal illness or physical injury necessitates cancellation of 
reservations, 


A room reservation is not valid unless the applicant has been admitted to 
Auburn University. 


Married Students 


Auburn University operates the Caroline Draughon Village housing project 
for married students. The project has 384 apartments. Of these, there are 160 
two-bedroom air-conditioned, 64 two-bedroom non-air-conditioned, and 160 
one-bedroom non-air-conditioned apratments. 
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The apartments are furnished including an all electric kitchen, completely 
furnished living room and one bedroom, spacious closets, ample cabinets, all 
tile baths with shower-tub combination, innerspring mattresses, steam heat, and 
television outlet, 

Deposits are accepted for housing in Caroline Draughon Village from 
prospective male married students, who have been accepted for admission. For 
additional information, write: Frank Reeves, Housing Manager, 901 W. Thach 
Avenue, Auburn, Alabama 36850. 


Off-Campus Housing — In addition to the University-operated apartment 
projects, housing may also be obtained in apartments, houses, and trailers in the 
Auburn community. Rent for these facilities is competitive with University- 
operated housing. The same general rules of conduct applicable in University- 
operated apartments and the same referral services of the Student Affairs 
Office, 304 Martin Hall, as indicated on page 36, apply for married students 
living off-campus, 


Fees and Charges 


Auburn University’s fees have remained somewhat lower than fees charged 
at similar institutions in the Southeast and throughout the Nation as a whole. 
As costs have risen small increases in fees charged have been authorized by 
the Board of Trustees from time to time to meet these increased costs, Every 
effort is made to hold these charges to the minimum. 


Payment of fees and charges — Students are expected to meet all financial 
obligations when they fall due. Auburn University reserves the right to deny 
admission to or to drop any student who fails to meet promptly his financial 
obligations to the University, It is each student's responsibility to keep informed 
of all registration and fee payment dates, deadlines and other requirements by 
referring to the official university calendar of events in the catalog, announce- 
ments printed in the Plainsman or disseminated through other media from time 
to time. Where neecssary, students should inform their parents of the deadline 
dates and the necessity for meeting them. 

Checks — Checks given in payment of fees and charges are accepted subject 
to final payment. If the student's bank does not honor the demand for payment 
and returns the check unpaid, the student will be assessed the late penalty of 
$5.00 or $10.00, whichever is applicable, and if payment is not cleared promptly 
the student's registration will be cancelled. 

Veterans — Veterans enrolled under the Federal G.I. Bill P.L. 358 and 
P.L, 634 receive their allowances directly from the Government and are respon- 
sible for paying their fees and charges on the same basis as other students 
(This does not apply to P.L. 894 or P.L. 815). 


Basic Quarterly Charges 


Students should be prepared to complete Registration by payment of these 
fees upon notice two weeks to three weeks before the beginning of the quarter. 

Any student taking 10 or more credit hours or who is certified by the 
Graduate School as a full-time student will pay full fees. 
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University and Student Activities Fee (All Curricula EXCEPT $150.00 
Veterinary Medicine) 

University and Student Activities Fee for Veterinary Medicine 200.00 


The University Fee is used to meet part of the cost of instruction, 
physical training and development, laboratory materials and sup- 
plies for student's use, maintenance, operation, and expansion of 
the physical plant, Library, Student Health Services and Student 
Activities. 

The Student Activities Fee supports such activities on campus as 
inter-collegiate athletics, band, debating, dramatic arts, entertain. 
ment, exhibits, Glomerata, intramural sports, music, Plainsman, 
lectures and concerts, religious life, social affairs, student govern- 
ment, student union activities and operations, and Tiger Cub. 
This fee includes 25¢ held in reserve to cover unnecessary damage 
to University property by students. 


Non-Resident Fee 


Additional fee charged all non-resident full-time undergraduate, 
special, and unclassified students. This fee is not charged to gradu: 
ate students and dependent sons and daughters of ministers. (See 
catalog section relating to residency requirements.) 


Part-time Students (not exceeding 9 hours per quarter.) 


150.00 


Registration fee 20.00 
Additional fee per credit hour 13,00 
No additional charge is made beyond 10 hours and students who 
register for 10 or more hours will pay a maximum of $150.00 as 
residents or $300.00 as non-residents, The $20.00 registration fee 
is remitted to full-time faculty and staff taking no more than five 
credit hours, All students except faculty and staff are eligible to 
participate in Student Health Services and Student Activities, 
Clearing for Graduation Fee 20,00 
A student who is a candidate for a degree in a quarter in which no 
credit work is taken is required to register in such quarter as a 
pre-requisite to graduation. (For members of the faculty and staff 
the charge shall be reduced to $5.00.) Graduation fee is to be paid 
in addition to this charge. 
Other Fees And Charges 
Service and Penalty Charges for Late Registration 
or Payment 5.00-10.00 
All students, regardless of classification, must clear fees and tuition 
by the deadline set by the University, or pay the following addi- 
tional charges: 
Up to and including first day of classes. $ 5.00 
Through official schedule adjustment period. 5.00 
After first day of classes, 10.00 
Effective with beginning of classes. 10.00 
Achievement Certificate Fee 5.00 
Application Fee 10.00 
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The Application Fee must accompany all applications for admis- 
sion for Undergraduate students. (Not required for application 
to Graduate School.) It is not refundable or applicable to 
registration fees. 

Auditing Fee (per course) 13.00 
Any student who pays less than full fees must pay this fee for 
auditing a course. (Not charged to faculty and staff.) 

Cap and Gown Rental Fees (for Graduation Exercises) 

(includes retaining of tassel) 


Bachelors—Cap and Gown 3.50 
Masters—Cap, Gown, and Hood 6.75 
Doctorate—Cap, Gown, and Hood 7.40 
Change in Course Fee 5.00 


Charge is made in cases where student is not required or advised 
by the University to change, but has the Dean’s permission to do 
so after Schedule Adjustment period. 


Change in Curriculum Fee (if change made after classes begin) 5.00 
Correspondence Study Course Fees 
Registration Fee 5.00 
Additional Fee per Credit Hour 13.00 
Doctoral Dissertation Microfilming Fee 25.00 
Duplicate Diploma Fee 10.00 
Equivalency Examination Fee (GED) (each) 7.50 
Field Laboratory Program — Off Campus Courses 
Registration Fee 5.00 
Additional Fee per credit hour 20.00 
Graduate Thesis and Dissertation Binding Fee (per copy) 4.50 
Three to five copies usually required. 
Graduation Fee 10.00 


Payable at beginning of the quarter in which the student expects 
to receive a degree (transferrable to next quarter or refundable if 
student fails to qualify). 


Music Fees 

Applied Music per quarter — one 2 hour lesson per week 20.00 
Applied Music — two 2 hour lessons per week 30.00 

Applied Fundamentals of Music — per quarter 
(Class instruction in piano or violin) 5.00 
Practice Fee — per quarter — one hour per day 3.00 
two hours per day 5.00 
Instrumental Rental Fee — per quarter 3.00 
Physical Education Fee 2.50 


For each quarter a student is enrolled in a one-hour activity course. 
Nursery School and Kindergarten 


Nursery School Group, 9 a.m. to 12 noon (per quarter) 40.00 
Nursery School Group, 9 a.m. to 12:45 p.m. (per quarter) 55.00 
Kindergarten Group, | p.m. to 4 p.m. (per quarter) 40.00 


Children of multiple birth; full fee for first child; $12.00 per quar- 
ter for each additional child. 
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These fees must be paid before the child is admitted. For appli- 
cation information, contact Head of Dept. of Family and Child- 
hood Development. 


Retail Training HE335 or 


Journalism Internship ]M425 
Fees will be one-half the regular Full-time University Fee and 
one-half Non-Resident Fee if applicable. 


Room and Board (Women) $227.00 to $300.00 


All women students, except those granted special permission by 
the Dean of Women, or those enrolled in the Graduate School, 
are required to live in dormitories and take their meals at the 
Women's Dining Halls. (Rate subject to change without prior 
notice if necessary due to increased food, labor, and operational 
costs.) (Add sales tax for meals.) 


Room and Board (Men) $212.00 to $275.00 


Residents in the dormitories for men may elect to take their meals 
in the dormitory dining halls, or elsewhere, Men students may 
also live off-campus. (Rate subject to change without prior 
notice if necessary due to increased food, labor, and operational 
costs.) For further information see page 24. (Add sales tax for 
meals.) 


Rent—Married Student Apartments 72.00 to 90.00 


ROTC Uniform and Equipment Deposit (refundable) 


All students, both Basic and Advanced, are required to deposit 
the sum of $30.00 with the Bursar of the University, prior to 
enrollment in ROTC, except Naval ROTC. They are then fur- 
nished a uniform in good condition and other necessary supplies 
through the ROTC Supply Office. Upon completion of the ROTC 
course of instruction, or upon withdrawal] of the student therefrom, 
the uniform and other supplies are turmed in and the deposit 
returned to the student, less $1.50 per quarter withheld by the 
Bursar of the University to cover the cost of repair of uniforms, 
when applicable, and to support ROTC activities as follows: 
scholarship and marksmanship awards; special apparel and equip- 
ment for competitive drill teams, ROTC honoraries, and rifle 
teams representing Auburn University ROTC; uniforms for spon- 
sors; the official annual Military Ball in an amount not to exceed 
$.40 per cadet enrolled that quarter. This charge is subject to 
change in accordance with requirements of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force training programs. 


Service and Penalty Charges 


(a.) Registration fees billed home 
(b.) Charge for returned checks (each) 
(c,) Failure to pay fees due or make returned check good on notice, 


30.00 


2.00 
2.00 


where two or more notices required 5.00 or 10.00 


Notice — CHECKS ARE ACCEPTED SUBJECT TO COL- 
LECTION 
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Special Examination Fee 


If taken at a regularly scheduled period 2.00 

If taken out of regularly scheduled period 5.00 
Special Services Fees 

Cooperative Education Program $15.00 

Internship Fee — Veterinary Medicine 15.00 

Postdoctoral Fellow; One-time enrollment 15.00 
Transcript Fee 1.00 


Registration Fee Cancellations or Refunds 

If student pays fees prior to opening of the quarter then officially 
resigns PRIOR to the beginning of the quarter all fees (except 
late fees) will be refunded. If student resigns within the first two 
weeks after classes begin, all fees, less charges, will be refunded 
except the sum of $20.00 will be retained as a handling fee, and 
if the student has used the University Health Services during that 
quarter, the $7.00 Health Services Fee will be retained also. No 
refunds will be made in case of withdrawal (resignation) after 
two weeks of classes, except in cases of withdrawal caused by per- 
sonal illness (statement of confirmation from physician required) 
or call into Military Service (copy of activation orders required). 
Students suspended for disciplinary reasons are not eligible for 
refunds or cancellation of accounts due. 


See Auburn University at Montgomery Bulletin for fees and 
charges at the Montgomery Division. 


Financial Aid 


Auburn University has an Office of Student Financial Aid to provide 
financial assistance to aid worthy students in meeting educational costs incurred 
while attending the University. 

The University participates in the College Scholarship Service (CSS) of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. Participants in CSS subscribe to the 
principle that the amount of financial aid granted a student should be based 
upon financial need. The CSS assists colleges and universities and other 
agencies in determining the student's need for financial assistance. Entering 
students seeking financial assistance are required to submit a copy of the 
Parents Confidential Statement (PCS) form to the College Scholarship Service, 
designating Auburn University as one of the recipients, by March 1 of each 
year, 

A pamphlet describing financial aid programs and procedure for making 
application may be obtained by writing to the Office of Student Financial Aid, 
Auburn University. 


Available Assistance Programs 


Scholarships — Awards made to students with financial need who have 
demonstrated high academic promise and attainment. 
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Federal Educational Opportunity Grants — Limited number of grants for 
students with exceptional financial need. 


National Defense Student Loan and Institutional Loans — Long term 
loan programs for students who can demonstrate need, 


Federal-State Student Guaranteed Loans — Long term loan program 
whereby students may borrow from lending institutions (banks, credit unions, 
etc.) 


College Work-Study Program — Program of employment for college stu- 
dents coming from low income families, who need to work to remain in school, 


Health Professions Assistance Programs — Provide long term loans and 
scholarships for students studying in the professional Schools of Pharmacy 
and Veterinary Medicine. 


Law Enforcement Education Program — Provides for grants and loans to 
students with the purpose of upgrading the general caliber of police, correc- 
tions, and court officers at all levels of government and to encourage students 
to seek law enforcement careers. 


Graduate Aid — To promote Scholarship and research among graduate 
students, a number of Graduate Teaching Assistantships, Graduate Research 
Assistantships, Graduate Fellowships and Traineeships are available. Contact 
the Head of Department of major interest for information and application. 


Social Security — Consult the local or county Social Security Office. 


Vocational Rehabilitation — Consult the State Rehabilitation Office, Room 
461, State Office Building, Montgomery, Alabama 36104. 


Benefits For Veterans And Dependents Of Veterans 


Federal — Consult local County Veterans Service Officer or Veterans Ad- 
ministration Office, Montgomery, Alabama 36104. 


Many current publications describe in complete detail the educational pro- 
grams authorized by Congress under the following federal acts: Public Law 16 
(Vocational Rehabilitation), Public Laws 894 and 815 (Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Revised), Public Law 634 (War Orphans Educational Assistance Act) and 
Public Law 358 (Veterans Readjustment Benefits Act of 1966). 


Auburn University is fully approved by the Veterans Administration to 
give training under these laws. Veterans planning to attend school under one 
of these laws should make application directly to the Veterans Administration 
and get prior approval before entering school. 

Those entering school under the benefits of any one of the laws should 
have sufficient funds to finance themselves for one quarter or at least until 
payments begin coming in from the Veterans Administration (approximately 
two months). 


For further information write to the Office of Student Financial Aid, 
Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama. 


State — Consult the Department of Veterans Affairs, P.O. Box 1509, Mont. 
gomery, Alabama 36104. 
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Employment 


The Student Financial Aid Office, 202 Martin Hall, provides available in- 
formation on off-campus student employment. This information is posted on 
the Financial Aid Bulletin Board located in the basement lounge of the Haley 
Center. 


Students desiring to work for the University must apply directly to the 
department with which they are seeking employment. 


Student wives and other non-students may secure assistance in locating 
suitable employment on the campus by contacting the University Personnel 
Office located on the ground floor of Langdon Hall. 


Student Services 


The Dean of Student Affairs, the Dean of Women, and their respective 
staffs assist students with their problems and aid them in adjusting to University 
life, Their offices serve as general clearing houses for matters pertaining to 
the welfare of all students. 


The Dean of Student Affairs works with individuals and groups in areas 
of mutual concern. His office is located in Mary E. Martin Hall. He supervises 
men's dormitories, campus publications, the Student Development Services, and 
Union activities, and he serves as adviser to organizations, fraternities, and the 
Student Government Association. 


The Dean of Women’s duties include matters pertaining to the welfare of 
all women students, As Social Director, she approves all social functions that 
University women attend. Also she supervises women’s housing and is adviser 
to sororities and Associated Women Students. She and her staff have offices in 
the Social Center. 


Counseling And Mental Health Services 


A variety of services is provided for all students free of charge by the 
Counseling and Mental Health Services of the Student Development Services 
in 305-318 Martin Hall. Students may come by the offices in person to make 
an appointment or call 826-4744. The offices are open from 8 a.m. to 12 noon 
and | to 5 p.m., Monday through Friday. 


The staff of the Student Counseling Service thinks of counseling as a 
process in which the student comes to the counselor voluntarily to gain addi- 
tional self-understanding that he may solve his own problems as they arise 
now and in the future. The counselors are concerned with helping students 
find solutions to their problems. They respect the ability of the students to 
make their own choices after they have a better undertsanding of themselves. 
Counseling is available to all students at Auburn. These services include: 


Career Counseling. Counselors assist students in making a thorough self- 
appraisal of interests, abilities, and personality traits so that they may utilize 
this information in making a wise career choice. Counselors interpret the data 
from tests, discuss all possibilities of success, and help the student work through 
the decision-making process. Students who are indecisive about a major, or 
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who wish information on their adaptability to selected programs of study may 
gain a realistic appraisal of themselves through counseling and become better 
equipped to make more intelligent academic choices. 


Educational Counseling. In addition to the academic departmental advisers 
of the University, the Counseling & Mental Health Services provide services 
to students who are having academic difficulties. Attempts will be made to 
determine the causes of the difficulty, Counselors help students in study habits, 
note taking, and listening skills. Educational Counseling is interrelated with 
other areas, and only by a complete understanding of all problems can a stu 
dent’s academic difficulties be alleviated. 


Personal Counseling. Many University students have personal concerns 
which may interfere with their academic success. Counselors attempt to offer 
an atmosphere in which students may discuss such problems freely and confi- 
dentially. Personal emotional adjustment, dating, marriage, home relationships, 
social relationships, adjustment to college work, and plans for the future are 
only a few of the many concerns. Often, effective solutions can be reached by 
a student through a counselor-counselee relationship. 


Group Counseling. Individual growth and development often are en- 
hanced by experiences in small groups that meet regularly with Student Coun- 
seling Service staff members. 


Career Information Library. The student interested in studying a cur 
riculum or an occupation in terms of a career choice will find that this library 
has information about hundreds of fields. It is open 40 hours a week and no 
appoinument is needed, Deans office counselors and professors are invited to 
refer students to the reading room. 


Conferences with Prospective Students. High school seniors and college 
students who wish to explore curriculum offerings at Auburn University can 
arrange for a 30 to 40 minute appointment. Alternate dates and hours should 
be proposed so that the appointment will fit in with a counselor's schedule. 
By mail, a week or 10 days is needed as time for confirmation. If the appoint- 
ment is made by telephone, the time interval may be as short as a day or two. 
Parents of high school seniors are invited to participate in these conferences, 


University Placement Service 


The University Placement Service assists students and alumni in securing 
business and professional positions through its contacts with potential employers. 
The service is available to any student or alumnus without charge. 

Representatives of commercial and industrial firms as well as government 
agencies visit the office each quarter for personal interviews with students. 

Seniors and graduate students who desire information and placement as- 
sistance should confer with the Director, 400 Martin Hall. 


Student Health Service 


The Student Health Service of Auburn University renders the following 
services: (1) out-patient medical and surgical service by staff doctors only; 
(2) hospitalization at the University Infirmary; (3) local ambulance service; 
(4) medical supervision of the physical education and athletic programs; 
(5) health education; and (6) campus sanitation. 
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The University owns and operates a 65-bed infirmary equipped with a 
modern clinical laboratory and X-ray facilities. Working in conjunction with 
the State Health Department, annual tuberculosis skin testing is available for 
students, faculty and employees of the institution. 

Each entering student is required to file a medical examination report 
completed by a physician before he can be admitted to Auburn University. 
Forms for this report will be furnished by the University. 

The Student Counseling Service and the Student Health Service are avail- 
able to students in helping them solve emotional problems. A psychiatrist is 
also in attendance at the Infirmary. The Infirmary also has a well-equipped 
psysiotherapy department. A qualified physiotherapist is in attendance two 
afternoons each week. 

No major surgery is performed in the Infirmary. Elective surgery should 
be performed in the student's home town, or by referral to a specialist during 
vacation periods or to a local surgeon. Emergency surgical operations are the 
responsibility of the student. Students who are in need of emergency operations 
and those having severe multiple or compound fractures will be referred for 
treatment and the expense will be a responsibility of the student. The Univer- 
sity has available a surgical consultant who may be called when needed. The 
expense will be charged to the student requiring such consultation, 

The Student Health Service is available to all regularly enrolled students 
of the institution. Medical service is not provided by the University for the 
families of married students, but a list of local physicians will be made available 
by the Student Health Service upon request. 

The Out-Patient Clinic is open from 8:00 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. and 1:00 p.m. 
to 4:30 p.m. each week day, Monday through Friday. Clinic hours are from 
9:00 a.m, to 12:00 noon and 4:00 to 5:00 p.m. on Saturday, and 9:00 a.m. to 
10:00 a.m. and 4:00 to 5:00 p.m on Sunday. Emergency treatment is available 
24 hours daily. Visiting hours at the Infirmary are from 10:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m., 
3:00 p.m. to 8:00 p.m. each day. Only two visitors per patient are allowed 
simultaneously. 

University physicians do not make calls outside the Infirmary or attempt 
to treat students in their rooms, Students who are too ill to come to the In- 
firmary will be furnished with local ambulance service. Parents will be notified 
by the University physician if a student is believed to be seriously ill. 

Each student is entitled to 15 days free hospitalization at the University 
Infirmary during each school year. This includes professional services of the 
medical staff of the Student Health Service, general floor nursing care, ordinary 
medications, room and board, linen, routine laboratory and X-ray procedures. 


The Student Health Fee does not include surgery, consultation, special 
X-rays, special medication, laboratory procedures or special nurses, The student 
will be billed by the person providing the services. 

The services of local physicians are available at the students’ expense 
either at their places of residence or when properly admitted to the University 
Infirmary. 

The Infirmary is closed between quarters but will be available for emer- 
gency service to students on campus for University approved or sponsored 
functions, 

During epidemics, the staff of the Student Health Service will make every 
possible effort to care for ill students at the Infirmary, but if Infirmary staff 
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and facilities should be inadequate, the University will not assume responsibility 
for payment of services rendered by outside doctors or other hospitals. 


Speech And Hearing Clinic 


The Speech and Hearing Clinic of the Department of Speech provides a 
full range of services for children and adults, including comprehensive speech 
and hearing examinations. Students with speech or hearing problems are 
urged to contact the Speech and Hearing Clinic during their first quarter of 
residence, The Speech and Hearing Clinic also carries on a continuing program 
to provide assistance for all students for whom English is a second language. 
Appointments may be made in Room 1199 Haley Center for speech and/or | 
hearing examinations or by calling 826-5545, Auburn University students are — 
charged one-half of the usual clinic fees. 


Student Bookstores 


Alpha Phi Omega service fraternity sponsors a non-profit bookstore on the 
campus. The purpose of this store is to provide a more economical means for 
students to purchase and sell their books. The bookstore is located in the 
subway of the “L” building. A University Book Store is located in Haley Center. 


Student Insurance 


The Student Government Association sponsors an Accident and Sickness 
Insurance Plan which is available to all full-time or part-time undergraduate 
and graduate students. This Plan is underwritten by the Guarantee Trust Life 
Insurance Company, Chicago, Illinois, and is administered by a local insurance 
agency. It provides the student with maximum coverage at minimum cost. 
Benefits include hospital fees and expenses, surgery, visits by a physician, am- 
bulance service, X-rays, as well as other items. Enrollment in the Plan is 
offered during each registration period. Further information may be obtained 
from the Office of Student Affairs, 304 Mary Martin Hall, 


Student Activities 
The Student Body 


The Student Government Association is the organization which officially 
represents the student body. Upon enrollment at Auburn University, each stu- 
dent becomes a member of the S, G. A. Its primary objective is that of working 
cooperatively for the betterment of Auburn students. All students are en: 
couraged to participate in the Student Government Association and to become 
involved in the political life of the campus. 


Student Government is composed of the executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches. The executive group consists of the president, vice-president, secre- 
tary, treasurer, and members of the executive cabinet. Members of the legis- 
lative branch, the student senate, represent the ten University schools. In addi- 
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tion, there are six senators-at-large. The student jurisprudence committee has a 
presiding justice and six associate justices. 

Officers and senators of the Student Government Association are elected 
by members of the student body in the Spring Quarter general elections. Other 
positions are appointive by the president with concurrence by the senate. The 
Student Government Constitution, published in the Tiger Cub, details the 
functioning of student government. 


Associated Women Students 


The purpose of the Associated Women Students is to uphold high stand- 
ards of scholarship, and to create, promote and maintain a high sense of honor 
and integrity in all phases of University life. 

|. In cooperation with the Student Body of Auburn University, the ad- 
ministration and faculty, to uphold high standards of scholarship; to create, 
promote, and maintain a high sense of honor and integrity in all phases of 
university life, and to provide a forum for the expression of the views of the 
individual woman student at Auburn. 

2. To encourage a sense of individual responsibility, to further a spirit of 
unity among women students, and to train students in democratic participation 
in government, 

3. Through Councils, to enact and enforce regulations and to sponsor 
activities which will contribute to the well-being of the students. 

Each Auburn undergraduate woman student is automatically a member of 
AWS when she enters the University. AWS is made up of three councils: the 
Executive, Legislative, and Judiciary, The Legislative Council is composed of 
representatives of the dormitory house councils and the elected officers. 

AWS plans and conducts a well-organized program for women students. 


Student Publications 


The Auburn Engineer — published monthly for and by students in En- 
gineering. 

The Auburn Pharmacist — published quarterly by Phi Delta Chi, profes- 
sional Pharmacy fraternity, 


The Auburn Veterinarian — booklet published quarterly for and by stu- 
dents in Veterinary Medicine. 


The Glomevata — student publication; production costs covered by Student 
Activities Fee, student organizations and advertising. 


The Helm — a monthly paper published by NROTC students. 


The Auburn Plainsman — a weekly paper published by students of the 
institution; production costs covered by Student Activities Fee and advertising. 


The Tiger Cub — annual student handbook; production costs covered by 
Student Activities Fee and advertising. 


The Auburn Union 


The Auburn Union is the center of non-academic student and faculty life. 
The building, located in the heart of the campus, provides a living room for 
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students away from home — a place to relax, to entertain friends, and to find 
convenient dining services. Planned programs of social, recreational and 
cultural events help develop students in the art of human relations. 


Located in the Auburn Union are the War Eagle Cafeteria and Snack Bar, 
Alumni Offices, Faculty Club, Student Government Offices, Publications 
Offices, Union Ballroom, meeting rooms for student organizations, commuters 
lounges, banquet rooms, reading and TV lounges, and Union staff offices. 


The main desk has become the central information center on campus. 
On hand are the registration cards of each student enrolled, listing class sched. 
ule, home address, and campus address. 


Cultural, Musical, Theatrical Activities 


Concerts. At least five outstanding concerts or concert artists are presented 
each year through the Auburn University Concert Committee. Students are 
admitted free upon presentation of their I.D. cards. Season tickets are avail: 
able for faculty and townspeople at reduced rates, and single admissions can 
be obtained at the door. 


Lectures, The Auburn University Lecture Series, supported by Student 
Activity fees, sponsors a variety of lecturers in all the disciplines and areas of 
student interest. In addition, several endowed lectureships bring prominent 
scholars to the campus for public addresses, open to the University and the 
general public. Many of these lecturers conduct specialized seminars and group 
discussions with students while on the campus. 


Auburn University Theatre. The Department of Theatre functions as 
producer for this organization. The season of plays reflects the commitment 
of the Department to expose actors, designers, technicians and teachers to a 
wide variety of literary theatrical forms and to present this material to the 
entire University and city community for its enjoyment and cultural enrich- 
ment. At present, seven productions are being offered during the regular school 
year. Two of these are children's plays which tour public schools in Alabama 
und Georgia. Students and faculty members from all areas of the University 
are welcome to audition for all productions. The Auburn Players is a dramatic 


organization whose purpose is to promote interest and participation in the 
theatrical field. 


Auburn University Concert Choir is open to all students by audition, The 
choir sings concert and special programs on campus each quarter, takes an 
annual spring tour, makes regular television appearances, and sings for various 


functions around the state, Rehearsals are held daily, and degree credit is 
available. 


Choral Union, a large chorus, is open to all students by permission of the 
director. This group usually sings two concerts a year, consisting of large choral 
works, often with the Auburn Symphony Orchestra. Rehearsals are held once a 
week and degree credit is available. 


Men's Glee Club is open to all male students. It makes regular appearances 
on campus and in the surrounding area. The music is of a lighter nature, in- 


cluding popular music and Auburn songs. Rehearsals are held once a week, 
and degree credit is available. 
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Marching Band. Auburn University supports a Marching Band which [re- 
quently accompanies the football team on game trips, and represents the Uni- 
versity at various campus, state, and out-of-town functions. It consists of ap- 
proximately 200 players who receive special training in drill formations. Physi- 
cal Education may be waived during the fall quarter for students who are 
members of the Marching Band. 


Concert Band consists of advanced students who have passed the work of 
the preliminary bands, and students who are preparing to teach band in the 
schools. It provides music for various University activities and some off-campus 
concert tours. Regular training which embodies instruction in the rudiments 
of music and the use of band instruments is given free of charge at the band 
practice periods. These activities may be taken with or without degree credit. 

Orchestra. The Music Department sponsors this symbolic group for the 
development of musical talent and perfection of individual achievement in 
ensemble playing. Students in the early stages of musical training, especially 
those in violin, viola and cello, are invited to participate. Membership is by 
permission of the director. This activity may be taken with or without degree 
credit. 

Opera Workshop. The Workshop is open to all students interested in 
musical or dramatic work in producing operas. Membership is open with or 
without degree credit. Students are trained in the various phases of operatic 
production largely through performances of scenes from outstanding operas. 


Educational Television, Programs produced in the Auburn Television 
Studio are seen throughout the state on the Alabama ETV Network, 2, 7, 10, 
25, 26, 36, 42, and 43, with some series distributed nationally. Staff members 
in all areas of instruction, research and extension take part in this program- 
ming. The Studio offers opportunity for Auburn students in television either 
through regular courses, positions for observation or employment in either the 
technical or program production areas. 


Intramural Sports 


Intramural sports offer students many opportunities to participate in com- 
petitive team and individual sports, and recreational activities. Healthful sports, 
good sportsmanship, and friendly competition are stressed, All students are 
urged to participate in the program which is entirely voluntary and largely 
student-supported and supervised. 

Regular tournaments are offered in seasonal team and individual sports, 

Fall Quarter. — Touch football, swimming, volleyball, golf. 

Winter Quarter. — Basketball, bowling, table tennis, weight lifting, 
wrestling. 

Spring Quarter. — Badminton, softball, tennis, track, horseshoes. 

Summer Quarter. — Softball, tennis, golf, swimming, bowling. 

Intramural sports for men also operates check-out services in the Student 
Activities Building, Memorial Coliseum, and Magnolia Dormitory. Any student 
or student group may check out recreation equipment on a daily basis. 

Informal recreational hours are scheduled for leisure time activities at the 
Student Activities Building, Sports Arena, and Memorial Coliseum. 
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Organizations 
National Honor Societies 
The following members of the Association of College Honor Societies have 


established chapters at Auburn: 


Alpha Epsilon Delta (Pre-Medicine) 
a mixia Delta (Freshman Scholastic— 


ey ee Psi Omega ( Theatre) 
aire 
Chi Epsilon (Civil Enginecring 


Delta Sigma as —Tau Kappa ‘alpha 
ap henng 
Eta wu (Electrical Engineering) 
Moreen rd (Student Lead ip—Senior 
Women) 
Omicron Delta 


a (Student Leadership— 
Junior & Senior 


Other National Honor Societies: 


Gamma Sj Delta (Agriculture) 
Kappa Delta rH pb remo 
Omicron N 


Phi Alpha Theta (History) 
Phi Eta Sigma (Scholarship—Freshmen— Men) 
re Kappa Phi (Scholarship—Senior Men and 


Pi ae eee (Political Science) 

Pi Tau Sigma (Mechanical, Aerospace 
Engi ng) 

Psi Chi (Psychology) 

— Chi (Pharmacy) 
Sigma Pi Si (Physics) 

Tau Beta Pi (Enginecring) 

Xi Sigma Pi (Foust) 


Pi Mu Epsilon (Mathematics) 
*Pi Delta} Phi (French) 


National Recognition Societies 


The following national societies have chapters established at Auburn: 


Alpha Phi Omega (Campus Service—Men) 

Alpha — ( culture) 

Arnold A Alr Force ROTC) 

arom Fii Flight (AB (AFROTC Coed Auxiliary) 
le (Animal Science) 

sa (Army ROTC Coed Auxiliary) 

Cwens (Student Leadership—Sophomore 


Maron De 

Omicron la E “T (Economia) 

Omicron Kappa Pi (Architecture) 

Pershing Ki S CAlr Force & Army Basic 
Cadets) 


Phi Beta Lambda (Business Education) 
Phi Lambda Upsilon (Chemistry) 

Phi Zeta (Veterinary Medicine) 

Pi Sigma Epsilon (Marketing) 

Scabbard and Blade (Military) 

Semper Fidelis (Marine Corps ROTC) 

Sigma Alpha Eta (Speech Pathology) 

Sigma Deita Pi (Spanish) 

Sigma Gamma Tau (Acrospace Engineering) 

Sigma Tau Delta (English) 

Steerage (Navy ROTC) 


Campus Leadership and Service Organizations 


“A” Club—Varity lettermen in baseball, 
Auburn Human Rights Forum—For dis 


basketball, 
Auburn Veterans Association—Service Organizations 


usion and te in snes rights issues. 
Circle “K" Club—International Service Club for college men sponsored 


football, track or checrieading. 
to veterans of the Armed Services. 


by Kiwanis International. 


*Conservative Club—For those students interested in conservative government 


Gamma Sigma 


Sigma—Women's Service Organization. 


Spades—Honor Society -f ten most outstanding senior —_ 


War Fagle Ci Societ oe most outstandi 
rae Eagle Girls an ,, Fisinenten=Onietal 


ng Democrats Club, 
Yoon Republicans Club, 


sophomore me 
U y, teas th Sencusaa. 


Religious Organizations 


Baptist Student Union—Baptist 

The Canterbury Forum—Episcopal 

Church of Christ Student Group—Church of 

ot 

Christian Science Organization—Christian Science 

Jewish Hillel Grou wish 

Liahona Fellowship—Reorganized Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 


Lutheran Student Fellowship—Lotheran 
Newman Club—Carholic 

Unitarian Universalist Fellowship—Unitarian 
Wesley Foundation—Methodist 

Westminster Fellowship Presbyterian 
Campus Crusade For Christ 


Navigators (nondenominational) 


Departmental and Professional Organizations 


Agricultural Council 

Agricultural Economics Club 

Agronomy Clu 

Alpha Pi Mu (Industrial Engineering) 

American Asociation of Textile Co and 
mists 

American Chemical Society 


American Institute of Acronautica and 
Astronautics 

American Institute of Architects 

American Institute of Chemical Engineers 

American Institute of Electrical & Electronic 


=i 
A an Institute of Industrial Engineers 
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American Institute of Interior Designers 

American Pharmaceutical Association 

American Society of Agricultural Engineers 

American Society of Civil Engineers 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers 

American Student Home Economics Association 

American Institute of Materials Engineering 

American Veterinary Medical Association 
(Student Chapter) 

Architecture a Arts Council 

Art Guild 

Amociation for Childhood Education 

*Association for Computing Machinery 

*Auburn Acro Club 

*Auburn Art Forum 

Auburn Conservation Club 

Auburn Co-operative Education Society 

Auburn Debate Council 

*Auburn German Club 

Auburn History Club 

Auburn India Association 

Auburn Law Society 

Auburn Marketing Society 

Auburn Players 

Auburn Pharmacy Association 

Auburn Rifle Club 

Auburn Soccer Club 

*Auburn University Sport Parachute Team 

Auburn Student Education Association 

Auburn Tiger Sharks (Skindiving) 

Auburn Veterinarian 

Block and Bridle Club 

Builders Guild 

Chinese Student Association 

Collegiate 4-H Club 


Student 
Dames Club 


AVMA Auxiliary (Student Chapter) 
Keystones (Building Construction) 


Dairy Science Club 
Delta Omicron (Music—Women) 
Delta Sigma Pi (Business Administration) 
Dolphin Club 
es Council 

pogeeers Council 
Fashion Incorporated 
Forestry Club 
Future Farmers of America 
Graduate Student Association 
Home Economics Council 
Horticultural Forum 
Industrial Arts Club 
Industrial Design Forum 
International Relations Club 
Kappa Ag (Pharmacy—Women) 
pa i (Pharmacy— Men) 

m 
*National Collegiate Association for Secretaries 
Omicron Kappa Pi (Interior Design) 
Pharmacy Council 
Phi Delta Chi (Pharmacy) 
*Phi Lambda Sigma (Pharmacy) 
Phi Psi (Textiles) 
Physical Education Club 
Pre-Veterinary Medical Association 
Sadle D’Armes Fencing Club 
Scarab (Architecture) 
Society the Advancement of Management 
Society of American Engineers 
Spiked Shoe Ee Leuermen in Track) 
Soucrosy 
Wildlife Society 
Women's Intramural Association 
Zoology Club 


Wives Clubs 


Pharm 
Wives o 


Wives Club 
Auburn Engineers 


Social Fraternities 


Alpha Epsilon Pi 
Alpha ee Rho 


ae : Speovessionnl) 
pha u Omega 
Beta Then Pi 

Chi Phi 

Delta Chi 


Delta Sigma Phi 
Delta Tau Delta 
Delta Upsilon 
FarmHouse (colony) 
“pte a tao Order 


Laphats Ene i Alpha 


Tau fe (professional) 
Phi Delta “T 
Phi eeaie ecita 
Phi Kappa Tau 
Pi Kappa Alpha 
Pi at Phi 
— — Epsilon 
i 
Some Ne Nu 
Sigma ae Epsilon 
Sigma 
— Te Epsilon 
Theta X 


The Interfraternity Council regulates the relationships between the mem- 


ber fraternities. 


Sororities 


Alpha Chi Omega 
Alpha Delia Pi 
Alpha Gamma Delta 
oer | Omicron Pi 
Chi Omega 

Delta Delia Delta 
Delta Zeta 


Gamma Phi Beta 
ate Alpha Theta 
ces — o 
a a amma 
Pht Mu ppa 


i Reta Phi 
Zeta Tau Alpha 


The Pan-Hellenic Council regulates the activities of the sororities. 





*Organizations marked by an asterisk are serving a trial period prior to official University 


recognition, 
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Special Programs 


Correspondence Study Program 


The Correspondence Study Program provides undergraduate instruction 
for persons unable to attend college on a regular basis. Correspondence courses 
parallel those given in the University and are taught by members of the Uni- 
versity faculty. All courses carry college credit. 


Organization of Courses — A complete course outline with full informa- 
tion and instructions is sent to the student upon registration. Courses consist 
of varying amounts of credit and numbers of units. Each work unit requires 
certain textbook readings and written preparation. Supplementary reading and 
reports may be required of the student by the instructor on any assignment, 
Written work is submitted to the Correspondence Study Office. 


Qualifications — Any person who might profit from college level courses is 
eligible to enroll. No entrance examination is required for admission to cor- 
respondence study, but the right is reserved to reject any applicant who does 
not furnish complete or satisfactory data on the formal application. Enroll- 
ment for correspondence study does not constitute admission to Auburn Uni- 
versity. 

Restrictions placed on Auburn University students regarding correspond: 
ence work are described in the regulations in Section III of the Correspondence 
Study Bulletin. 


Credit — Undergraduate credit equivalent to that earned in regular cok 
lege classes is given for correspondence work. Although graduate credit cannot 
be earned by correspondence, certain undergraduate deficiencies may be cleared, 

Examinations — A final examination is required in each course upon 
completion of all unit work. The examination should be taken in the Cor- 
respondence Study Office but may, on approval, be taken elsewhere under the 
supervision of an approved proctor. Proctors approved are city or county 
superintendents of schools, principals of accredited senior high schools, and/or 
deans and department heads of colleges, Students in military service may ar- 
range to take the examination under the supervision of the Education Officer 
of their station. 


Fees — Fees for correspondence courses are listed in the catalog under 
“Fees and Charges” (see page 29). Fees are payable in advance and should 
accompany the application. 


For application form and further information write to Director, Auburn 
University Correspondence Study Program. 


Co-operative Education Program 


The Co-operative Education Program provides opportunities for students 
to alternate quarters of academic study with quarters of experience in industry, 
education, business, and government positions. 


The coordination of academic study and work experience combines theory 
and practice in the educational process. As a consequence, students find more 
meaning in their studies and their motivation is increased. This experience 
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contributes to the development of a sense of individual responsibility. The stu- 
dent's judgment and maturity also develop more fully, and a better apprecia- 
tion of the importance of human relations is gained. Since the employer pays 
the student a wage or salary during the experience quarters, this assists the 
student considerably in his educational expenses. 


For all four-year curricula, the Co-operative Education Program is a five 
year plan. A student must complete at least two quarters of the freshman year 
with an above-average scholastic record before he is placed with an employer. 
Transfer students are also considered for the program, Normally a student has 
seven experience quarters and during the senior year he remains in continuous 
residence in school. After entering Auburn a student may apply and begin 
participation in the program anytime providing six academic quarters remain 
in his chosen curriculum. 

For five-year curricula (i.e. architecture and pharmacy) the Co-operative 
Education Program is a six-year plan. 


Students in the Co-operative Program continue their 2-S deferments wheth- 
er at work or at school. Upon completion of the program, certificates are 
awarded by the University. 

The program is offered in all curricula of the Schools of Business, Engi- 
neering and Education. Students in the Applied Physics, Architecture, Art 
(Visual Design), Biological Sciences, Building Technology, Home Economics, 
Industrial Design, Journalism, Mathematics, Pharmacy, Physics, Political Science, 
Pre-Law, and other curricula may also participate in the program. 

Additional information and a booklet describing the program may be se- 
cured from the Director, Cooperative Education, Auburn University, Auburn, 
Alabama 36830, 


University Regulations 
Academic Regulations 


Students pursuing academic programs must comply with regulations and 
follow procedures prescribed by the University. Regulations relating to registra- 
tion, Class attendance, physical education, military training, grading system, 
examinations, degree requirements, honors, and other academic matters are 
presented in the following pages. 


Registration And Scheduling 


General Requirements. Every student is required to be registered in Au- 
burn University in the quarter of his graduation or in any other quarter when, 
in clearing an “incomplete” grade, working on a graduate thesis, engaged in any 
other endeavor relating to his normal progress as a student, he makes use of 
the instructional staff and the facilities of the University, A fee is charged 
for such registration. (See page 29.) Registration in a correspondence course 
through Auburn University satisfies this requirement. 


A student may not be registered at another college or university concurrent 


with registration at Auburn University without prior permission from the 
student's dean. 


Permit to Register. An undergraduate student entering Auburn University 
as an original or first-time student will receive his permit to register from the 
Admissions Office. A former Auburn University undergraduate student will 
obtain his permit to register from the Registrar's Office. If an undergraduate 
student has not attended Auburn University for a period in excess of three (3) 
years, he must submit a recent physical examination report on the Auburn 
University Infirmary form. 

Re-admission of Former Students. Students who have previously attended 
Auburn University and desire to re-enter must secure a registration permit from 
the Registrar's Office. Students who have attended another institution for one 
(1) quarter or semester must be eligible to re-enter the institution attended. 
Students attending another institution for more than one (1) quarter or semester 
must also have earned an overall “C” average to be eligible to re-enter Auburn 


University. Two (2) official transcripts must be furnished to the Registrar's 
Office from the institution attended. 


Calendar Periods for Registration. The periods designated for completing 
course requests, schedule distribution and fee payment, and final registration 
are listed in the University Calendar on page 2-3, Students should acquaint 
themselves with these periods for necessary schedule planning and clearing of 
fees. Students not clearing fees during the designated periods will be subject 
to the late fee. (See page $0.) All currently enrolled undergraduates must 
register and clear fees for the following quarter during the registration period 
indicated in the University Calendar prior to the beginning of final exams. 
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A late fee is assessed all currently enrolled undergraduates who register during 
Final Registration at the beginning of the following quarter. 


Late Registration. After the date specified in the University Calendar as 
the last day for final registration, no student may register except by permis- 
sion of the dean. The load of a student who registers late shall be reduced at 
the discretion of his dean and an extra fee charge will be made. (See page 30.) 
No student will be registered after the tenth day of classes. Any deviation 
from this policy must have the approval of the Dean of Undergraduate Studies 
or Dean of the Graduate School, 

Back Work and Substitution of Courses. A student's dean may make such 
substitutions as he deems necessary for courses in the student's curriculum, 
In arranging a student's work for each year the dean will require him to 
schedule first the back work of the lower class or classes, but where this would 
work a serious hardship on the stadent the dean may make such exceptions 
as he deems necessary. 


Student Load. The maximum load for students enrolled in undergraduate 
curricula is 19 quarter hours. A normal quarterly load is from 15 to 19 hours, 
Upon approval of his dean, a student may schedule less than a normal load. 


The maximum load may be exceeded only under the following circum- 
stances: 


(a) The academic dean may approve up to 20 hours as a “convenient load.” 


(b) Upon approval of his dean, a student may schedule an overload not to 
exceed 23 hours if, during his last residence quarter at Auburn Uni- 
versity in which he carried 15 or more hours, he passed all work at 
tempted and earned a grade point quotient of 1.5 or higher. A student 
who has scheduled fewer than 15 hours during an intervening quarter 
(or quarters) will retain the overload privilege if he has passed all 
work carried with a minimum grade point average of 1.5 in each inter- 
vening quarter, In special cases the dean may make exceptions to 
the 1.5 requirement by written notice to the Registrar. 


(c) Upon approval of his dean, a graduating senior who is ineligible to 
carry an overload may schedule a maximum of 23 hours if the over- 
load will allow him to graduate in that particular quarter, 


A student who registers for work in excess of his approved load may be 
required by his dean to drop the overload during the Schedule Adjustment 
Period. The student's load may also be reduced by the dean when circum: 
stances seem to make it advisable. 


Prerequisites, Prerequisite or corequisite requirements of courses are 
listed with the course descriptions in the University catalog. It is the respon- 
sibility of the student to know these requirements and to comply with them 
when registering. Any waiver of these requirements must be approved by the 
instructor concerned and/or his department head. In addition, the waiver 
of the junior standing prerequisite established for courses that may be taken 


for graduate credit must have the approval of the Dean of the Graduate 
School, 


Curriculum Transfer. A student must have the approval of his dean to 
change his major. This procedure may be accomplished with the Dean's Office. 
If a student transfers from one academic school to another, the student must 
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secure a permit to change schools from the Registrar's Office. Instructions for 
completing the process will be provided by the Registrar's Office. A student 
may change schools during the periods of registration as prescribed in the 
University calendar. (See page 2-3.) A student who changes academic schools 
will be given instructions to obtain his academic folder from the former dean's 
office for use by the dean's office of the school in which he is to enroll. 


Schedule Adjustment. A student must have the permission of his Dean to 
make any changes or adjustments in his course registration. The student will 
obtain permission from the Dean and follow the University procedure to con- 
summate the desired change or adjustment, A service fee may be charged for 
any changes or adjustments that occur after the approved University period for 
Schedule Adjustment. (See page 31.) Refer to the section on Grading System 
(page 51) for assignment of grades for class withdrawals. 


Auditing Privilege. Because of the heavy enrollment in most academic 
departments, the privilege of auditing courses is restricted. Auditing of a 
lecture course or the lecture part of a combined lecture and laboratory course 
may be granted with the approval of the student's dean and the head of the 
department in which the course is offered. The auditing privilege is rarely 
permitted in laboratory or combined lecture and laboratory courses, 


Auditors must complete the regular registration process and are listed on 
class rolls, but are not required to participate in classroom discussions, take 
tests or final examinations, or make reports; mo grades or credits may be 
received, Auditors who have not been admitted to the University must make 
application to, and secure a registration permit from the Admissions Office. 
Former students secure a registration permit from the Registrar's Office. Stu- 
dents registering as auditors (12 classification) must have their schedule approved 
by the Assistant Registrar. Auditors who are not regularly enrolled students 
will register on the last day of the final registration period. A fee (see Audit- 
ing Fee on page 31) will be charged for auditing a lecture course. Regularly 
enrolled students carrying 10 hours or more and members of the faculty may 
audit lecture courses, without payment of the auditing fee with approval of the 
head of the department in which the course is offered and the individual's dean; 
however, the regular registration process must be completed. A student may 
not change from audit to credit or from credit to audit after the schedule 
adjustment period, 

Resignation. In the event a student wishes to resign from the University, 
he must first contact his dean, The resignation form must be completed as 
necessary and required, A student who pre-registers and clears fees but receives 
an academic suspension will automatically be resigned by the Registrar's Office 
if there is no possibility to clear the suspension, A student who receives an 
academic suspension but who may clear will not be resigned, However, if the 
student does not clear the academic suspension by the LOth class day, he will 
be resigned. All refunds of fees will be made by the Office of the Bursar in 
keeping with the University policy on refunds. (See page 33.) 

After the date carried in the University cadendar for mid-quarter, no 
student may resign from school and escape the penalty of failure. After this 
date, the dean shall contact the student's instructors to determine his scholastic 
standing at the time of resignation and report such standing to the Registrar. 
If the student is failing in over half his work, the number of hours reported as 
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failing will be counted as credit hours attempted and included in academic 
eligibility calculations. Those hours reported as passing will be dropped and 
will not be counted in the grade point calculations. Furthermore, when a stu- 
dent's total hours attempted exceed grade points earned by more than 21 at the 
end of his last quarter in residence prior to his resignation, the student's grades 
will be reviewed by his dean to determine if he has a C average for the quarter 
in which he is resigning. If the student does not have a C average, he will 
be placed on academic suspension, 


When a student through illness or physical disability is forced to resign 
after mid-quarter, and when this condition has been the main factor in causing 
scholastic deficiencies, discretionary power in waiving the scholastic penalty 
shall rest with the student's dean. A student who is resigned for disciplinary 
reasons will retain the academic status he achieved immediately prior to the 
disciplinary action. 


Class Attendance 


Students are expected to attend punctually all lecture and laboratory 
sessions in the courses for which they are registered beginning with the first 
session following registration, Exceptions may be made by individual instructors. 


The regularly accepted time for class procedure to begin shall be ten 
minutes after the hour. If the instructor does not appear within 20 minutes 
after the hour, students are permitted to leave the classroom without penalty. 
All classes shall be dismissed promptly on the hour. 


Each instructor shall determine the class attendance policy he feels is best 
for his particular course, In determining the number of unexcused absences 
which he will accept, the instructor should consider carefully the nature of his 
course, the maturity level of student enrollment and the consequent degree of 
flexibility which his policy will include. This policy, along with the instructor's 
requirements for announced quiz attendance, should be presented to the class, 
preferably in writing, at the beginning of the quarter and will govern attend- 
ance in the class. 


Instructors are expected to recognize and honor official University excuses 
which may be issued to groups or individuals for absences due to participation 
in authorized University activities. Instructors are also expected to make rea- 
sonable allowances for student absences caused by illness or personal emergency. 
Arrangements to make up work missed because of absence should be initiated 
by the student. 


Excuses for student absences of a non-academic, extra-curricular nature 
will not be issued by the University but may be granted at the discretion of 
the individual instructor, Any evidence or request for consideration that the 
student may feel justifies his absence may, of course, be presented to the 
instructor for review. Problems may be referred to the Dean of Undergraduate 
Studies for resolution. 


Students shall attend all scheduled classes and laboratories on the last 
day before and the first day after holiday periods designated by the University 
in order that the University may have effective class days. Without exception, 
classes will be held on these days as scheduled and may not be changed to 
another hour or day. Students absent on these days will receive a reduction 
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of approximately five per cent in their final grade for each absence in each 
course unless such absences are excused by the Dean of Undergraduate Studies. 
Students will not be allowed to attend other sections of a course in which they 
are registered. Rolls will be checked and all absences recorded. Except for 
emergency situations, a student must present his petition for excused absence 
in the Office of the Dean of Undergraduate Studies at least 48 hours prior to 
the beginning of the official holiday. 


Students are discouraged from requesting excuses for the purpose of at- 
tending National Guard or Reserve Annual Field Training since such requests 
are denied. 


Examinations 
General. Examinations are classified as: 1) final examinations at the end 
of each quarter; 2) special examinations; and 3) other course examinations as 


determined by the instructor. The Final Examination Schedule Policy is 
found on this page. 


Announced quizzes in any undergraduate course will be administered at a 
regularly scheduled meeting of the course, Any departure from this regulation 
must be approved by the Dean of Undergraduate Studies, Grades in all 
subjects are reported to the student's parents or guardians at the end of 
cach quarter. 


A student absent from a final examination for any reason other than 
personal illness must obtain an excuse from the Dean of Undergraduate 
Studies in order to take the examination. Final examinations missed because 
of illness must be excused by the University Physician. 


Mid-Quarter Deficiencies. Deficiencies are reported at the end of the fifth 
week in each quarter for freshmen. 


Final Examination Schedule Policy. A final examination will be given in 
each undergraduate course. The examination will be administered during the 
hours specified in the quarterly examination schedule. Any departure from 
these regulations must be approved by the Dean of Undergraduate Studies. 


The professor teaching a 600-level course shal] determine whether a formal 
final examination is appropriate. If one is to be given, it shall be scheduled 
at a time during the final examination period which does not conflict with 
scheduled examinations for other courses in which students in that course are 
enrolled. Generally, it is expected that the exam will be given at the time 
exams are scheduled for other classes meeting at the same hour. 


No departure from the published examination schedule is permitted except 
as provided in the statements above. The University Examination Period is 
published in the Calendar (See pages 2-3.) The detailed hour schedule will 
be distributed to the Faculty and published in the Plainsman after mid-quarter, 


Special Examination Period and Permits. The first four (4) class days of 
each quarter are designated as the Special Examination Period. Permits to take 
missed examinations are obtained in the Registrar's Office. The student must 
present from the Dean of Undergraduate Studies or University Physician 
authorization for the Registrar to issue the special examination permit. The 
student after being issued the examination permit will pay the required fee at 
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the Bursar’s Office. The instructor will enter the assigned grade on the exami- 
nation permit and return it to the Registrar's Office, (See page 32 for service 
fee.) Fees are not charged to a student absent from quarterly examinations on 
account of illness when reported by the University Physician. The Dean of 
Undergraduate Studies may waive the fee at his discretion for extenuating 
circumstances. Only one (1) fee charge is made for special examination permits 
regardless of the number of examinations to be taken. 


Senior Privilege Examination. A senior failing one course in which all re- 
quirements for a degree would have otherwise been completed, or who fails 
one required course which will not be offered again until after his projected 
graduation quarter, may take a senior privilege examination which is to be con- 
sidered an assessment of the subject matter of the course as a whole, If he passes 
it, he will be assigned a grade “D” for the course. 


Special Examinations for Students called to Military Service. Any student 
who is ordered to report for active duty with the armed services (as distin- 
guished from summer camp requirements) on a date within the last 20 class 
days before the date of graduation as listed in the catalog, may, by producing 
a copy of his official orders, obtain written permission from his dean to take 
early final examinations on subject matter covered to date for full credit. 
Special examination permits will be issued by the Registrar's Office without 
charge. 


Grading System 


Final Grades. In credit courses, passing grades are A, B, C, D, and S. A 
grade of S (Satisfactory) may be assigned only to 699 and 799 courses, student 
teaching courses, and courses elected under the “S-U" option. Failing grades 
are F, Fail; XF, did mot take the final examination and failing the course at 
the time of final examination; or WF, officially dropped by permission of the 
student's dean but failing at time of withdrawal; and FA, when in the judg- 
ment of the instructor a student shows a tendency toward irregularity in at- 
tendance, the instructor shall give written warning to the student and make 
written notification of the situation to the student's dean. If, after written 
warning has been given, the student continues his irregular class attendance, 
the instructor may drop the student from the class with a grade of FA. In 
such case, the instructor shall be the judge, but shall report his action (using 
the Excessive Absence Drop form) to the student, the student's dean, and the 
Registrar. 

Deferred Grades. An X is assigned if the student is passing but missed the 
final examination. If the student is absent from examination and also has 
other incomplete work, the grade of X must be assigned. (See Special Exam 
Permit, page 50.) IN is assigned when the student has cleared the final 
examination, but has not completed all other work required during the quarter. 


Grade Changes. Final Grades: If circumstances warrant a change of a 
final grade reported to the Registrar's Office, the grade may be changed only 
by written request of instructor concerned, with approval of instructor's de 
partment head and dean, which must be submitted to the Registrar. (See sec 
tion above for final grades.) Deferred Grades: X (Absent Examination, pass- 
ing) can be cleared only on official Specal Examination Permit secured by 
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the student from the Registrar's Office (See Special Exam Permit, page 53); 
IN (Incomplete) may be removed by written statement from the instructor 
(endorsement by the instructor's department head and dean not required). 
Deferred grades not cleared within the student's next residence quarter must 
be repeated if the course is required. If the deferred grade is not cleared 
within the next residence quarter, it is treated as a failing grade for grade 
point average computation. 


Grade Assignment for Class Withdrawals. No penalty shall be assigned for 
a course dropped on or before the 15th class day of the quarter. (For courses 
with fewer than 5 meetings per week, 15 class days should not be confused 
with 15 class meetings.) 


If a course is dropped after the first 15 days, but by the date of mid- 
quarter, the instructor shall assign a grade of W (passing) or WF (Failing) as 
the case may be. A course can be dropped with a W after mid-quarter only 
under unusual circumstances. When approval is granted by the student’s dean 
for dropping the course under such circumstances, a W may be assigned only 
when the instructor indicates that the student is clearly passing the course; 
otherwise a grade of WF is assigned. 


Satisfactory - Unsatisfactory (S-U) Grading Option. With the approval of 
his adviser and dean, a student may schedule a course under the S-U option if 
he has junior or senior standing, has a cumulative grade point average of 1.5 
or better on a 3.0 scale, and has earned at least 30 hours of credit at Auburn 
University. 


A student may not elect the S-U option for courses required in the fresh- 
man or sophomore years of his curriculum, courses constituting the major as 
defined by his curriculum, courses approved in the catalog as not eligible for 


election of the S-U option, or courses for which a conventional grade has been 
recorded, 


A total of 20 credits may be earned on the S-U option at the rate of one 
course per quarter. The grade for a course taken under the option shall be 
recorded on the student's permanent record as an S or U. S and U grades shall 
not be considered in the determination of grade point averages; however, the 
student should be aware that an S grade could only be interpreted as a grade 
of D or better and a U grade as a failure. 


A grade of IN, X, XF, FA, W, or WF may be assigned in a course under 
the S-U option. If the grade of IN or X is cleared, the grade recorded on the 
student's permanent record shall be an S or a U. A grade of FA, W, WF, XF, 
and uncleared IN, or an uncleared X shall have its usual meaning, 


A student who has received an S grade in a course and later changes his 
curriculum shall receive credit for the course in his new curriculum provided 
credit is normally accepted in the curriculum for the course. 


A student who elects a course under the S-U option shall receive the same 
consideration, and assume the same responsibilities, in the course as any other 
student who elects the course. Courses may be elected under the S-U option 
without the prerequisites or the corequisites for the course, but the student 
should be advised that he may be placing himself under a severe handicap by 
taking a course under these conditions. 
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After the close of the schedule adjustment period, there shall be no change 
in the mode of grading (from S-U basis to the conventional basis or vice versa) 
of any student in any course. 


Students electing the S-U option will be identified as such on the class 
rolls and instructors’ grade sheets. 


Academic Eligibility 
Undergraduate Students Only 


Auburn University may place a student on probation or suspend him at 
any time if he flagrantly neglects his academic work or makes unsatisfactory 
progress toward graduation, 


Academic Probation. Any student enrolled at Auburn University will be 
placed on academic probation whenever the total number of hours he has at- 
tempted at Auburn University exceeds total grade points earned by more than 
12, except that no entering freshman will be placed on academic probation on 
the basis of his first quarter's work at Auburn. 


Clearing Probation. A student may clear a probation by reducing his grade 
point deficiency to 12 or fewer grade points. 


Academic Suspension. A student on probation will be placed on academic 
suspension for two quarters whenever the number of hours he has attempted at 
Auburn University exceeds grade points earned by more than 21. However, 
such a student will not be placed on academic suspension at the end of a 
quarter in which he earns a 1.0 (C) average. but he will be continued on 
academic probation. 


A student's first academic suspension will be for a period of two quarters, 
summer quarter being counted as any other quarter. A student will be re- 
admitted on academic probation following the expiration of his first suspension. 
A student who incurs a second academic suspension is placed on indefinite 
suspension and can be re-admitted only on special approval by the Admissions 
Committee on the basis of adequate evidence of ability, maturity and motiva- 
tion. Generally, a student must be on indefinite suspension at least four 
quarters before his application for re-admission will be considered. 


A student whose eligibility to register cannot be determined because of 
deferred grades may be permitted to register conditionally until his status is 
determined. Conditional grades must be cleared within two weeks of the 
beginning of the quarter. 


No credit earned at another institution by a student on academic suspen- 
sion from Auburn will be used in clearing a suspension or in meeting require- 
ments for an Auburn University degree. 

Suspensions incurred prior to implementation of the above regulations 
shall not be counted when determining a student's academic status. 

A student who resigns after mid-quarter may be subject to academic sus- 
pension. (See “resignation” on page 48 for further information.) 


School of Veterinary Medicine. Students enrolled in the School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine who fail to make a grade point average of 1.25 in any quarter 
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will be placed on academic probation. Students on academic probation who 
fail to make a 1.25 in the following quarter may be dropped from the School 
of Veterinary Medicine. Students who make a grade of F on any course may 
be required to withdraw from the School of Veterinary Medicine. If re- 
admitted such students may be required to repeat certain other courses in the 
curriculum for that quarter. 


Students who are dropped under the above provisions are eligible for 
admisssion to other curricula provided they meet the general scholastic re: 
quirements for continuance in college. The scholastic penalties incurred while 
enrolled in the School of Veterinary Medicine will become a part of the 
student's record. 


Classification 


Each undergraduate student will be classified according to the number of 
quarter credit hours he has earned at Auburn University and other institutions 
as follows: Freshman, 47 or fewer; Sophomore, 48 to 98; Junior, 99 to 152; 
Senior, 153 or over. 


A student who has been awarded one baccalaureate degree and pursues 
another course for a second baccalaureate degree will be classified as an under- 
graduate student. 


The numbering sequence for identifying the classification of students for 
undergraduate programs are as follows: | Freshman; 2 Sophomore; 3 Junior; 
4 Senior; 5 5th year for PY, AR, and VM; 10 Unclassified (non-degree students); 
12 Special students and persons admitted as audits only. (6, 7, 8, 9, and 11 
are Graduate classifications.) 


English Requirements 


All students are expected to maintain a reasonable standard of good 
English usage, oral and written. Instructors in all curricula are directed to 
insist on clear, effective, and accurate speaking and writing in all class work. 
No substitution for the freshman English requirement is permitted, 

Credit in freshman English composition earned at another institution may 


be allowed on transfer as follows, except that no grade less than C will be 
accepted. 


1. If the transfer student has fewer than three quarter hours of credit in 
freshman English composition, no credit is allowed. If he has three 
quarter hours credit in the first course of an English composition 
sequence, he must complete both EH 102 and 103. 

2. If the transfer student has four quarter hours of credit in the first 
course of a three-course sequence, he must complete EH 102 and 103. 


3. If the transfer student has either four or five quarter hours of credit 
in the first course of a two-course sequence, he must complete EH 103. 

4. If the transfer student has three semester hours of credit in the first 
course of a two-course sequence, he must complete EH 108. 

5. If the transfer student has earned eight or more quarter hours and has 
met the first year English composition requirement of the other institu 
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tion, credit may be allowed for EH 101-102-103, provided the minimum 
of eight hours involves no duplication. A total of 12 hours may be 
accepted toward the graduation requirement when the 12 hours of 
work represents a continuous course sequence at one school. Students 
entering an undergraduate school at Auburn University after receiving 
a bachelor’s degree from another accredited college or university are 
exempted from meeting these regulations. 


6. No student failing a freshman English composition course at Auburn 
will be permitted to transfer credit from another school to offset that 
F, but must repeat the course in residence at Auburn. 


All transfer students are directed to clear their freshman English composi: 
tion credits with the Registrar as soon as possible after enrolling at Auburn 
University, 


World History Requirements 


All students must earn credit for World History 101-102-103, 9 quarter 
hours, to meet the University history requirement. 


Credit in World History earned at another institution may be allowed 
on transfer as shown below. The student's dean may require a C grade for a 
course to transfer, 


1. If a transfer student has three or four quarter hours of credit in the first 
course of a three course sequence in World History, he must complete 
HY 102 and 103. 


If a transfer student has four or five quarter hours of credit in the 
first course of a two course sequence, he must complete HY 103. 


8. If a transfer student has earned eight or more quarter hours in World 
History or another history area and has completed the standard history 
requirement of the other institution, he may be excused from the 
World History requirement. 


4. Lf a student enters an undergraduate school at Auburn after receiving 
a bachelor’s degree from an accredited university, he may be exempted 
from the World History requirement unless his curriculum major or 
minor specifies World History. 


rs 


Physical Education Requirements 


University Requirements. Physical education is required for three (3) con- 
secutive quarters. Only one credit per quarter is permitted or transferable to 
meet the three (3) quarter requirement. 


Unless otherwise approved by the student's dean, each student who lacks 
physical education must register for an activity course in the first and succeed- 
ing quarters of residence until all requirements are met or until he becomes 
26 years of age. 


Transfer Students. Students transferring from an institution not requiring 
physical education will have their physical education requirements reduced by 
the number of full-time quarters (15 hours credit per quarter passed) in resi- 
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dence at the former institution, Students who cransfer from an institution 
requiring physical education will have their physical education requirements 
reduced by the number of quarters of physical education completed at the 
former institution. 


Health Classification, A medical examination is required of all students 
before being admitted to physical activity classes. A card stating the physical 
condtion of each student must be filed in the infirmary and the Department of 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation before assignment of activities can 
be approved. 


Advanced Standing And Credit 


Military Service Credit. Applicants who have served in the Armed Forces, 
upon submitting to the Registrar the official separation form (DD Form 214 
and other DD Forms supporting military course attendance), may be allowed 
credit toward advanced standing for service experience as follows: 


(lL) Courses completed in military service programs at the college level 
insofar as they fit into the student’s curriculum as required subjects or as 
electives, as approved by the dean concerned. 


(2) Special service training not strictly organized as college courses, and 
other formal or informal off-duty training. Credit may be allowed toward ad- 
vanced standing by the dean after review by the Registrar and the dean con- 
cerned of the official separation record and, as required, after passing with 
satisfactory scores or grades any field or subject examinations given through 
the Armed Forces Institute or by the department concerned. Credit for college 
level General Educational Development Tests is allowed as approved by the 
dean concerned, except that no credit is allowed in English. 

(3) Correspondence courses. Credit may be allowed for college level 
courses completed by correspondence through the Armed Forces Institute, in- 
stituuons approved by the Armed Forces Institute, and other accredited in- 
stitutions as approved by the dean concerned. 

(4) Students who have had active military service may receive credit in 
physical education as follows: for less than six months, no credit; for six months 
to one year, one quarter hour in Foundations of Physical Education, HPR 101; 
for more than one year, two (2) quarter hours (less any completed prior to 
military service) plus one (1) quarter hour in swimming if the student passes 
the departmental proficiency test. 

Advanced Placement Tests. (See Page 20, “Advanced Standing Program.”) 

College Level Exam Program (CLEP). Credit is allowed for the CLEP of 
the College Entrance Examination Board. A minimum score of the 50th per- 
centile is required for academic credit to be allowed for both the General and 
Subject Examinations. General Examination Credit is allowed as follows at 
the discretion of the student's academic dean: 


Humanities—Nine hours of elective credit 

Mathematics—Five hours of credit for MH 159 

Natural Science—Nine hours of elective credit 

Social Science (History)—Nine hours of credit for HY 101, 102, 103 
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English Composition—No credit. However, a proficiency examination will 
be administered by the English Department upon request to determine the 
number of credits that may be allowed. 

The number of credits allowed for satisfactory performance on the General 
Examination will be reduced by the amount that the student has previously 
earned in the subject matter areas covered by the examinations. 


Subject Examinations—Credit is allowed insofar as the course for which the 
examination is given is applicable to the student's curriculum, provided the 
subject matter department in the University agrees that the examination rea- 
sonably covers the material normally included in the course for which the 
examination is being substituted. 


Departmental Tests (Proficiency Examination). Proficiency Examinations 
similar to final examinations may be administered by a department upon ap: 
plication of the individual student. A student who has pursued college-level 
work in secondary school, in class or on a tutorial basis, or through private 
study, may make application for a proficiency examination, If he earns a 
satisfactory grade, he will be eligible for placement in an advanced course 
and for credit in the subject covered by the examination. 


Dean's List 
A full-time student (one enrolled for a minimum of 15 quarter hours) 
passing all credit hours of work carried during a quarter and attaining a 
scholastic record within the upper five per cent of the records attained by the 
full-time students enrolled in his school may be designated an honor student 
for that quarter. The honor attained will be recorded on the Dean’s List and 
on the student's permanent record. 


Degree Requirements 


The University Registrar will clear for undergraduate graduation the fol- 
lowing: total hours and graduation grade point requirement, freshman English, 
and physical education. All other requirements are cleared by the respective 
dean of the school in which the student will be awarded the degree. 


To qualify for graduation, a student must complete the courses and hours 
specifically required and accepted for his curriculum with a grade point aver- 
age of 1.0 (C). A student who transfers from another institution must earn 
grade points equal in number to the additional hours required at Auburn 
University for completion of the curriculum, If courses by correspondence 
and extension are accepted, the number of grade points allowed will not exceed 
the number of credit hours so completed. 


Not more than 10 quarter hours of the final year’s work may be obtained 
through extension or correspondence courses, or both, unless the student has 
completed a full load in residence previously for one full session of 36 weeks, 
in which case credit will be allowed for a total of 18 quarter hours in either 
extension or correspondence, or a combination of the two. All credit hours 
earned by correspondence or extension will be counted as any other credit 
hours earned toward meeting graduation requirements but will not be included 
in the calculation for continuation in residence. 
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Seniors who are candidates for degrees must remove all failures and defer- 
red grades and have cleared all special examinations by the end of the tenth 
class day of the graduating quarter. 


University policy requires that all work and final examinations for gradu- 
ating seniors be completed and in the Correspondence Study Office five weeks 
prior to the graduation date. 


Degrees are conferred at Commencement Exercises held at the close of 
each quarter, Students who wish to graduate in absentia should contact the 
Dean's Office or the Registrar's Office at least a week prior to the graduation 
date. 


The graduation fee (page 31) must be paid at the beginning of the 
quarter of graduation at the Bursar’s Office. 
No student will be issued a diploma or statement of credits if he is in 
default on any payment due the University or any school or division thereof. 


Residence Requirement. To obtain a bachelor’s degree from Auburn Uni- 
versity, a student must earn a minimum of 45 hours in residence at the institu: 
tion, As a general rule, the 45 hours must be taken during his final year and 
in the school or curriculum of graduation, However, the student's dean may 
waive the final year’s residence in a specific school or curriculum and may 
also approve up to 20 hours earned elsewhere during his final year. In any 
case the student must complete a total of 45 hours in residence at Auburn 
University. 

Second Degree. A minimum of 45 quarter hours and 45 grade points and 
36 weeks of residence is required for a second baccalaureate degree by a 
graduate of Auburn University. The minimum requirements for a second 
baccalaureate degree for a graduate of another institution are completion of 
the hours required in the final year of the curriculum with an equal number 
of grade points and 36 weeks of residence at this institution. A minimum of 
45 quarters and 36 weeks of residence is required for a master’s degree. 


Graduation Honors 


Students clearing graduation requirements with exceptionally high scho- 
lastic records who have completed in residence at Auburn University not fewer 
than six quarters of the work required in their curricula are graduated with 
distinction. The distinction attained will be recorded on the student's diploma 
and placed on his permanent record, 

A transfer student who has completed at least six quarters of work in 
residence at Auburn University is eligible for graduation honors if he meets 
both of the following requirements: (1) his grade point quotient on all work 
taken in residence at Auburn University meets the minimum requirements for 
the honor and (2) his overall grade point quotient on all work taken in resi 
dence at Auburn University and elsewhere meets the minimum requirements 
for the honor. 

A transfer student may not be graduated with a degree of distinction 
higher than that for which he would be eligible on the basis of his Auburn 
University record, and where his overall average is lower than his Auburn 
University record, the degree of distinction earned will be determined by his 
overall grade point quotient. 
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A student whose record at Auburn University fails to meet the require 
ments established for one of the degrees of distinction may not be graduated 
with honors regardless of his record elsewhere. 

In determining graduation honors, all work attempted in residence except 
remedial subjects and subjects cleared with the “S” (satisfactory) grade, will be 
used in the calculations. Where transfer credits are considered, calculations will 
be based on the grade point values in use at Auburn University. 

The grades of distinction and requirements are: With Honor, a grade 
point quotient of at least 2.4; With High Honor, a grade point quouent of at 
least 2.6; and With Highest Honor, a grade point quotient of at least 2.8. 


Off-Campus Credit 


Extension and Correspondence. The following regulations govern exten- 
sion and correspondence courses: (1) Credit for undergraduate courses in exten- 
sion and/or correspondence in the major subject or for requirements for the 
baccalaureate degree shall not exceed, including transfer credits so earned, 10 
percent of the total credit required. (2) Credit hours earned by correspondence 
or extension will be counted as any other credit hours earned toward meeting 
the requirements for graduation, but will not be included in the calculation 
for continuation-in-residence. Grade points will be assigned to such work toward 
meeting the requirements for graduation, but in no case will the number of 
grade points exceed the number of credit hours so earned. (3) Credit for 
extension and correspondence courses to be taken at Auburn or elsewhere must 
be approved in advance by the student's dean, (4) No student in residence 
may enroll for a correspondence course if he can schedule the course of a 
suitable substitute, (5) No student shall receive credit for correspondence work 
which, with courses taken in residence, makes a total load exceeding the 
maximum allowed under college regulations. 

In addition to the above, students taking work under the Auburn Uni- 
versity Correspondence Study Program are subject also to its regulations as 
outlined on page 44. 

Information, course listing, and application form should be requested from 
the Correspondence Study Director, Correspondence Study Program, School of 
Education, Auburn University. 

Off-Campus Center Credit. Permission to take work at a university off- 
campus center is at the discretion of the dean and within the established rela- 
tionships between the center and the comparable school or college in the 
parent university of the center. 


Auburn University At Montgomery 


Students may take course work on either main campus or the Montgomery 
Branch. A student identified as an undergraduate student on either of the 
campuses must obtain a special transient form from the Registrar's Office be- 
fore registering on the second campus, Graduate students should contact the 
Graduate School Registrar for information on registering. Due to the small 
differences in some curricula and courses, the amount of transfer credit and 
advanced standing will be determined by the appropriate academic unit and the 
Registrar at the campus to which the student transfers. 
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Dual registration for taking course work on both campuses concurrently 
may be permitted. 

Additional information may be obtained from the Registrar's Office of 
either campus. 


Special Regulations 


For complete information regarding all Special Regulations, see “Rules and 
Regulations for Students” in The Tiger Cub, the student handbook. 


Automobile Registration 


Registration of four-wheel motor vehicles will be a part of the academic 
registration procedure at the beginning of the Fall Quarter each year for all 
undergraduate and graduate students that are permitted to bring cars to Au- 
burn and will be part of the registration procedure at the beginning of the 
Winter, Spring and Summer Quarters for all students not already registered. 


Students who bring unregistered cars, scooters or motorcycles on the campus 
after any registration period must register them at the University Security 
Office, Department of Buildings and Grounds, immediately after arrival on 
the campus. Faculty and staff members shall register their cars at the Univer- 
sity Security Office. Failure to register a four-wheel vehicle, to use the proper 


decal and to park in the proper zone will constitute a violation and subject 
the violator to certain penalties. 


Freshmen are not permitted to bring cars to the Auburn Community unless 
required for commuting. Generally, those staying or living one-half mile or 
farther beyond the edge of the main campus will be considered commuters. 


Junior, Sophomore and Freshman commuters must register for zone “D" 


and are not permitted to park or operate a vehicle on the main campus during 
normal school hours. 


The above is general information subject to modification by the beginning 
of the Fall Quarter, 1971. For specific up-to-date information regarding desig- 
nated parking area, traffic regulations and controls, violations and penalties, 


secure a copy of the "Parking and Traffic Regulations” from the University 
Security Office. 


Discipline 
|. Each student, by act of registration, accepts an obligation to obey all 
rules and regulations. 
2. Students are expected to conduct themselves along the lines of good 
atizenship by obeying the laws of the United States, the State of Alabama, the 
City of Auburn, and the University. Enrollment as a student in no way exempts 


any person from penalty in case of violation of local, state or national laws. 
(See Student Handbook for detailed regulations relative to discipline.) 


3. All publications and radio stations supported by the Student Activities 
Fee are subject to supervision by the Board of Student Communications. 


The University Liberal 
Education Program 


S STATED on page 8 of the catalog, the University’s undergraduate in- 

structional program requires that each student complete a component of 
general studies in addition to the requirements of his School or departmental 
major. This component is divided into a “foundation year” of course work in 
English composition, world history, natural science, mathematics or philosophy, 
and physical education, and is to be taken during the lower-division years, pri- 
marily at the freshman level. A certain number of hours must also be com- 
pleted in elective courses lying outside the student's major area; these are to be 
completed, in part at least, during the upper-division years. 


The goals of this “experience in breadth” are to some extent intangible: 
the development in the student of the values of tolerance, intellectual honesty, 
and a capacity for reflective judgment. More specifically, it is hoped that the 
student will acquire also an ability to order his thoughts in a clearly ex pressed 
and reasoned manner; attain a grasp of the scientific method and discipline; 
develop some understanding of his culture and its backgrounds; and come to 
perceive the vital issues of our common life as citizens in a complex and chang: 
ing world. 


The minimal University requirements for all students are listed below; 
however, individual Schools and departments may increase the number of hours 
in this component of their undergraduate programs, and the student should 
consult the appropriate curriculum model in his School for complete require 
ments. 


Requirement Hours Option 
English Composition 
EH 101-2-3 (5-3-3) 9 None 
World Histo 
HY 101-2-8 (4-3-3) 9 None 
Natural Science a of Biology 101-2-5 (5-5-5) 


101-4 (5-5) 
Chemistry 105-4 (5-5), 
101-102-104 of b) 


-5-6 (5-5-5) 
Mathematics or minimum of Mathematics 100 (5), 
Philosophy 5 159-161 (5-5), 
160-161 gr} 
oar | 202 (5), 210 (3), 
211-212 (5-5), 214 (3), 216 (3). 
Physical See p. 275 for the various options for meeting 
Education s this requirement offered by the Department 
of Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 
Electives minimum of A minimum of 20 additional hours of liberal 
20 education studies are to be taken by cach 


student; these will consist of course-work in 
two broad academic areas other than that 
in which his own major field lies (Human- 
ities and Fine Arts. al Sciences, Mathe- 
matics and Natural Science), with no lee 
than one course in each area. 
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E. V. Smrru, Dean 
Cuarces F, Simmons, Associate Dean 
R. D. Rouse, Assistant Dean 


HE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE prepares students for careers in agri- 
j [pert and related professions. Courses provide a broad foundation in 
the basic sciences, a general knowledge of the applied sciences, and a reasonable 
number of cultural subjects. Most of the basic science courses are given in the 
freshman and sophomore years and serve as a basis for a better understanding 
of the applied or more practical subjects which are usually taken in the junior 
and senior years. 


A curriculum ts offered in Agricultural Science with majors in Agronomy 
and Soils, Animal Science and Dairy Sciences, Poultry Science, Horticulture, and 
Agricultural Journalism. Other curricula are offered in Agricultural Business 
and Economics; Agricultural Engineering; Biological Sciences, with majors in 
Botany, Fisheries Management, Wildlife Management, Entomology, Zoology, 
and Marine Biology; Food Science; Forest Management; Ornamental Horticul- 
ture; and Wood Technology. If a student is permitted to major in a field 
where the courses are not prescribed in the catalog he should consult with the 
head of the department concerned. 


The School of Agriculture also furnishes the subject matter training in 
Agriculture for the curriculum for training teachers of Vocational Agriculture. 


Transfer credit will not normally be allowed for any course passed with a 
grade lower than C at any other college or university. 


Only on the basis of validating examinations by the student will transfer 
credit in agriculture subjects be accepted from colleges where instruction in 
these subjects is usually done by faculty members who do not hold graduate de- 
grees in the major area of their instructional responsibilities. Arrangements for 
validating examinations must be made with the Dean of Agriculture in the first 
quarter of the student's enrollment in the School of Agriculture at Auburn and 
the examinations must be completed before the middle of the second quarter. 


Curriculum in Agricultural Science (AG) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Querter Second Quarter Third Querter 
[ 10) Prin. of Biology — 5 BI 102 Plant Biol —_..§ CH 104 Fund, Chem. II _ 4 
EH 101 English Composition CH 103 Fund. Chem I —__..& CH 104L Chemistry Lab, _— 


5 1 
HY 101 World History - _§ CH 103L Chemistry Lab. —..1 BH 108 English Composition 5 
MH 160 Pre- sore Ww. Trig. 4 EH 102 English Comp. - +s 





3 HY 103 World History —— 5 
Basic ROTC HY 102 World History _.... 8 MH 16! An. Geom. & Cal. —5 
Sees GOTO 2 eee I Bade ROTC 2. 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 

ADS 200 Intr. An, & AS 202 Agr. Economiss 1. 5 ADS 204 An. Biochem. & 
Dairy Sciences —._ 5 CH 207 Organic Chemistry _ 5 I le i I SN 
BI 103 Anlcaal Riology 5 HF 201 Orchard Mgt. = = 5 = AY 201 Prin. Grain Prod'n. —5 
th ag OK, Pare a = sheets ROE Ne I eae 

asic Begin. = Basic RO = 

PE 101 Fd. of Phys. Ed. 1 = PE Ts 4h Group Il —.1 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quorter Third Quarter 
PH $01 Gen. Poultry — 5 BY 306 Fund. Plant Phys. 5 AY 404 General Soils 5 
SC 202 App. ‘p- Comm. .._ 8 BY 309 Gen. Plant Path. _..5 HF 308 Veg. Crops __..._.__5 
**Agr, Eng. Elective _5 JM $15 Agr. Journalism —5 ee . Eng. Elective 5 
Bie 06 -\ ee A a Ne ee 


SENIOR YEAR 


AY 401 Prin. Forage Prod. =. AS 301 Agr. Marketing 5 ADS 401 Swine Production —5 
Tops 


FY S15 Farm Forestry i AY 404 Fiber & Oil _5 AS 401 Farm Management —5 
27 ee Eee Elective = Ss ZY «402 Econ. Entomology ——5 
me Ss Rinctive = ——+§ Se 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


*Credit toward a degree in any curriculum in the School of Agriculture will not be allowed 
for a mathematics course at a level lower than that specified in the curriculum. However, students 
— are mot prepared to take the prescribed courses may take a lower level course without degree 

t. 


**To be selected from AN 350, 351, 352, and 555. 


tMale students may choose 6 hours of electives in licu of Basic ROTC in consultation with 
their academic advisers, 


Agronomy And Soils 


This major is for those students interested in the crop or soil sciences. 
For students with a keen interest in biology, chemistry, physics or earth sciences, 
Agronomy offers a great opportunity to pursue further these inclinations and 
abilities. With the rapid increase of the world’s population and the accom- 
panying world-wide demand for more food and fiber, the crop and soil sciences 
are now even more important than ever before. 


Courses are designed to prepare Agronomy graduates for several major 
areas of endeavor: (1) the chemical industry, producers of fertilizer, herbicides, 
and other agricultural chemicals; (2) farm-advisory agencies such as soil-testing 
laboratories and other private consultants; (3) public farm-advisory agencies 
such as the Agricultural Extension Service or the Soil Conservation Service; 
(4) research agencies of corporations, U.S. Department of Agriculture, colleges 
and universities, and State Agricultural Experiment Stations. 


Major in Agronomy and Soils (AY) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 





First Quarter Second Quveorter Third Quarter 
CH 103 Gen. Chem. ___ 4S BT.s«101 Prin. of Biology —.5 BI 102 Plant Biology 5 
CH 108L Gen. Chem. Lab. _1 CH 104 Gen. Chem. _.- ~4 MH 161 An. Geom, & Cal. —5 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. _.5 CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 HY 103 World History 3 
HY 101 World History _.... 8 HY 102 World History 8 EH _'108 Pegiah Comp, —.__.3 
EH 101 English Comp. —.. 8 EH 102 English Comp. 8 Basic ROTC —.W____ I 
TBasic ROTC ee eh | RE, DD OD eect teenth 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ADS 204 An. Biochem. and AY 201 Prin. of Grain Prod..5 PS 204 Physics — SS 








Nutrition — _-__ CH 208 Organic Chemistry 5 ADS 200 Intr. An. & 
BI 103 Animal Biology _.. 5 “GL. 101 Geology —__--_-__5 Dairy Sciences 5 
CH 207 Organic Chem. _... 5 tBasic ROTC — dS AY: 304 _ Geen. Soils SS 
{Basic ROTC ss tCtséPEE:s«éO‘OD.'-«sEBein. Swimm. — 1 0 Basic ROTC —_-_____§_] 
PE 101 Fd. of Phys. Ed, 1 PE From Group I] —1 

JUNIOR YEAR 

AN 350 Soil & Water Tech. .5 AY 406 Com. Fertilizers 3 ZY 300 Genetic 
AS 202 Agricultural HF 508 Vegetable Crops 5 AY 415 Soil Morphology —— 5 

Economics I - 5 *Elective _ 10 JM 315 . Journalism —__.3 
BY 306 a of Plant . Elective 

ysiology 

SC 202 App. Sp. Comm. — 3 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Quorter Second Querter Third Quorter 
AS 401 Farm Mgt, .  5_—s- AY +404 Fiber and Oil Crops 5 AY 402 Soil Fertility — 4 
AY 401 Prin. of Forage Prod. 5 BY 509 Plant Pathology 5 ZY 402 Econ. Ent. 5 
FY 315 a. roar. _—.-.. r Recve eet See 
FS + ee 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


*The student must take at least 5 hours from AN 551, 352, 553, and 454; and 9 hour of 
electives must come from Hutmanitics and Fine Arts, and Social Sciences. 


tMale students may choose six hours of clectives in licu of Basic ROTC in consultation with 
their academic advisers, 


Animal And Dairy Sciences (ADS) 


This curriculum is designed to qualify the graduate in the basic and 
applied sciences in preparation for a future in the management of animal 
production units; for work with governmental and private agricultural agencies; 
for entering the field of processing dairy products and meats; for pursuit of 
scientific investigations in the field of animal agriculture; and for teaching. 

A student majoring in Animal and Dairy Sciences may elect a Terminal 
Degree Option or a Graduate Preparatory Option and will, with the assistance 
and approval of his adviser, develop a program of study in accordance with 
individual needs and interests from lists of approved elective courses. 

By the choice of suitable electives, students in The Terminal Degree Option 
can prepare themselves to become (1) owners or managers of livestock farms, 
(2) feedlot managers; (3) livestock buyers and graders; (4) agricultural com- 
munication workers; and, (5) representatives for animal agri-businesses. 

Students are encouraged to take the Graduate Preparatory Option if they 
anticipate the possibility of advanced study beyond the B. S. degree. Advanced 
study is necessary in preparing for most positions in teaching, extension 
education and research in universities and animal allied industries. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 














First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
ADS 101 Man's Food .w%8 WY 101 World History — 8 ADS 200 AL wi An. & 
FH 101 English Comp. 5 EM _- 102 English Comp. __..___ 5 ry Sci. ee | 
CH 108 Fund. of Chem. I —4 CH 104 Fund. of Chem. I] _4 CH 207 aie Chem. 5 
CH 1035L Chemistry Lab. — | CH 104L Chemistry Lab. _1 EH 103 English Comp. — 3 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. 5 MH 16! An. Geom. & Cal. 5 HY 102 World History — 3 
PE 101 Fd. of Phys. Ed. 1 PE 102 Mh tii =. 3. PE From Group II ——.} 
tBasic ROTC eal! , COR SRG Ne ge! ae 0 ot 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 
BI 101 Prin, of Biology — 5 BI 102 Plant Bio 5 ADS 309 Live An. Eval. ——S3 
CH 208 Organic Chemistry .5 ADS 204 Animal B m. BI 103 Animal Bio a 
HY 105 World History a. Be INQ. Adee 5 ADS 2 Feeds & Feeding — 5 
PG 211 Psychology I —. 5 SC 202 App. Sp. Comm. — 3 BY 300 General Microbiol. 15 
See ROG epee l 1 515 Agr Journalism — 5 tBasic ROTC —. . . ....| 
Basic R Sees 
JUNIOR YEAR 

ADS 406 Anim. ADS 403 Animal Breeding —5 AY 804 General Soils 5 

Reproduction _._.. 5 ADS 408 Adv. An. Nutr. _.5 ZY 402 Economic Ento, _5 
AS 202 Agr. Economia 1 5 VM 421 Gen. An. oideam —.5 PS 204 Found. of Physics 5 
ZY 300 Genetica Scneeae teeta Ie Electives** se Electives**® ...-_.__ § 

Electives**® S$ 

SENIOR YEAR 

AS 401 Farm Management —_5 Electives** 16 ADS 420 Seminar _ 1 

Eiectives®”’ I Electives**® 16 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


TStudents may choose 4 hours of clectives in liew of Basic ROTC in consultation with their 
academic advisers. 

**A minimum of 23 hours must be completed from amon ve approved elective courses 
including ADS 401 and/or ADS 402 or ADS 404, AY 201 or AT . and AN 551 or AN 4352. 
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Major in Horticulture (HF) 


First Quorter 


EH 10! English Comp, — 5 
BI 101 Prin. of Biology ——— 5 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. — 5 
HF i rece to Hort. ie 


tRasic ROTC —___.___.} 
PF. 10) Fd. of Phys, Ed. —.1 





HY 10% World History 5 
Bi 105 Animal e Garde a 
Hr 22) ot et Caan G ning 5 
SC 202 A 

tBasic R note” 





ZY 300 Genetia 
AN 350 Soil and Water 


Tech 
BY 306 Fund. of Plant 
SLIRORY 


SW oui... 


HF 401 Pinas as Veg. 


ie og Prue aes 
HF 404 Fruit Growing — 5 
AS 40] Farm Management — 5 

Ree =... 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second Quarter 
EH 102 English Comp. _._ 5 
BI 102 Plant Biology —. 5 
HY 101 World History — 8 


CH 103 Fund. Chemistry —4 
CH ASP, Come Chemistry 


Basic ROTC 
E 102 Begin. Swim. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
AS 202 Agr. a B nim 


—— ee 





HF 201 Orchard Mgt. — 

ie ane 515 Agr. Journalism = 

‘Bade *ROTC enema 
JUNIOR YEAR 


HF 308 Vegetable Crops — 5 
ay Py General Soils 5 
301 Agr. Marketing _.._ 5 

8 SSeS 





SENIOR YEAR 


HF 402 and Mi Packaging, 
and Marketing Veg. 


Se eS 
Enginecring 
ra perce i 'G 


————— 
HF 405 Sina “Fruits ee | 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


Third Quarter 
EH 105 English Comp, 5 
MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal. —5 
HY 102 World History — 
CH 104 Fund. Chemistry — 4 
CH 104L Gen, Chem, Lab. —! 
TBasic y ASS Se SS | 
PE From Group H 1 


HF 224 Plant Propagation — 5 
CH 207 Organic Chemistry — 5 
PS 204 Foundations of 








2 Sg SS ee 
tBasic ROTC ert 
BY 309 Plant Pathology —— 5 
AY 402 Soil Fertility = 

Elective 4 


ZY 402 a Ento. 2 
HF 406 Nut Culture 4 





tMale students may choose 6 hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with 


their academic advisers. 


Major in Poultry Science (PH) 


A program is offered with the option of science or business. In most cases 
students anticipating study beyond the B. S. degree should choose electives for 
the science option. The electives in the business area provide the student op- 
portunity to prepare for sales, service, and related agribusiness professions. 


First Quorter 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. ——5 
CH 105 Fund. of Chem. I —4 
CH 108L Fund. of Chem 


7) eee et 
PR A 101 eae. of Biology T= 
PE 101 a. ot Phys. Ed. 1 


HY 102 World History _.__3 
EH 103 English Comp. ___ 3 
rh SO] General Poultry —_._5 


CH 207 nic Chem orcs 
Basic ROTC —_—— et 
E 102 Begin. Swim. 1 





PH %02 Poultry Meat Prod. 5 
EH 4 


PA 211 Intr. to Deductive 


Racer... 9 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second Quorter 
EH 4 —_ Comp. —_.____ 3 
CH 104 Fund. of Chem. II 4 
CH 104L Fund. of Chem. 

Nn ME actin a | 
BI 102 Plant Biology — 5 


MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal. —5 
po” Gp) i 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


HY 103 World History _.._ 8 
SC 202 App. > Comm. _._ 8 
AS 202 Agric. Economics I _5 
BY 220 Gen. icro 

or 


BY 300 Bea, Sree: 
ew 
ed: ROTC SS 
From Group II — I 


JUNIOR YEAR 


RSY 361 Rural Sociology — 5 
ZY 300 Genctia SS 
OA Eee 


Third Querter 
HY 101 World History — 5 
EH 102 Eng lish Comp, —— 5 
BI 105 An imal Biol Bi pe eg 
GL 101 nef eS 
tBasic 
ADS 204 An. Biochemistry 
& Nutrition — 5 
204 Physics or 
PS 205 Physics* 5 
PG 211 Chotegy (I Wns 
tBasic R I 
ive 5 
AS 301 Agri. Marketing 5 
SC 275 Group Prob. Solv. 
through Discussion __§ 
OT OO pe as 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quorter Third Queorter 
PH 405 Poultry Feeding —. 3 PH 408 Poultry Diseases & PH 411 Poultry Marketing —3 
ZY 402 Economic Entomology Parasites — 5 PH 404 Poultry Management_5 
or AS 401 Farm Management —5 oe 
ZY 411 General Parasitology_5 Electives 8 
Electives _.._...__._8 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


*Students choca the science option should take BY 300 and PS 205 in order to further 
prepare for more in these areas. 


Of the 47 a of electives 30 must be selected from the list of approved electives shown below, 


tMale studenta may choose 6 hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with 
their academic advisers. 


APPROVED ELECTIVES 
Business Option: Science Option: 
































AS 304 Agric. Finance — ——— 5 BY 401 Biological Statistics — 5 
AS 403 Agric. Prices — 5 CH 105 General Chemistry & Lab. 5 
a 405 Agric. rosiey : a 5 CH 208 Organic Chemistry — 5 
410 Agric. Mat. 4 IE 301 Electronic Data Processing & 

AN 555 Farm Bide. Tech, 5 Computer Programming —— 5 
ACF 211 Intr. Accounting . 5 PH 406 Incubation & Brooding ..— —_____3 
ACF 212 Intr. Accounting — 5 PH 407 Poultry Problems —._.__ 
ACF 514 Income Tax OP soma aid PH 409 Poultry Problems —  § 
MT 555 Salesmanship — — 3 PH 410 Fromme Breeding ———— 
MN 341 Business Law —— Ss S26 ite PR eee 
EC 350 Labor Problems a ZY 301 Comparative Anatomy — 
EC 360 Money & Banking ae, ZY 302 Vertebrate Embryology — 5 
EC 446 Business Cycles ae, Oe 
EC 465 Corp. Finance —— sO ZY 424 Animal Physiology — 5 
EC 465 Public Finance — 5 ZY 429 Quantitative Genetic 5 
PH 406 Incubation & Brooding —-—— GOA) Bo”. xe SSS 
PH 407 Poultry Problems — .---———— JARI a) O° er Se 
PH 409 Poultry Problems — ss Pay DEMISS QIN” ote 
PH 410 Poultry Breeding — 38 PL. 374472 Rus) ee ee 
SC 270 Group Leadership 5 

SY 204 Social BRehavior — 5 

ZY 302 Vertebrate Embryology ee 

ADS 401 Swine Production — eS 

ADS 402 Becf Cattle Production —  —___5 

ADS 101 Man's Food —-___ 5 


Agricultural Business And Economics 


The curriculum in Agricultural Business and Economics is for both those 
students who plan a career in business closely related to agriculture, and for 
those interested in the economics of agricultural production and marketing and 
in public policies affecting agriculture. The curriculum is administered through 
a faculty advisory system wherein individual student programs of study are 
developed in accordance with individual student needs and interests. The need 
for broad training, rather than narrow specialization, is emphasized. 


The curriculum not only combines both business and technical agricultural 
courses, but through selection of electives it provides an opportunity for stu- 
dents to emphasize training in agribusiness, in agricultural economics, in hu- 
manities, or in selected production fields, The curriculum leads to a degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Agricultural Business and Economics. 


The demand for graduates who have both business and applied agricultural 
training is increasing. In both public and private agencies, increasing attention 
to rural economic and social problems points to enlarged opportunities for 
qualified workers in teaching, research, sales, public relations, services, admin- 
istration, and private employment in these fields. By properly selecting electives, 
students may prepare themselves to become (1) owners or managers of firms 
that produce, process, or market agricultural products; (2) teachers, research 
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workers, or educational workers in the field; (3) public officials in the capacity 
of farm management or marketing specialists, commodity analysts, market news 
reporters, inspectors, credit analysts, etc.; or (4) employees of business firms that 
handle agricultural products or that service agricultural production and market- 


ing firms. 


Cwriculum in Agricultural Business and Economics (AS) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 














First Quarter Second Quarter Third Querter 

EH 101) English Romp. 3 EH 102 English Comp. 5 EH 102 English Comp. —__.8 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. <7 MH 161 An, Geom, & —_ 5 CH 104 Fund. Chem. Il 4 
BI 10! Prin. of Biology CH 105 Fund. Chem. 4 CH 104L Gen. Chem, Lab. 1 
HY 101 World Mince” —; CH 1051. Gen. Chem. tsb 1 BI 102 Plant Biology — 5 
PE 101 Fd. of Phys. Ed. 1 = HY 102 World History _._.-- 3 HY 103 World History __5 
TBasic ROTC ——COCstC‘é@$LLY:s«éNW'.s« see off Libyary _.... 1s PEE «102 in. Swim. ! 

tBasic ROTC EE OsCé*3' Basic ROTO — 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


ADS 204 Animal Biochem. 

& Nutrition _.._.._._._ 5 
AS 202 Agr. Economics I _ 5 
BI 105 Animal Bio ot’ 
PE From Group —_——al 








EC 211 Intr, Accounting — 
PO 209 Inter. Am, Gov't — 5 
PS 204 Foundations of 


Physics 
TBasic ROTC 





SC 202 App. Sp. Comm, ——_3 
FC 274 Bus. & Econ. Stat, 15 
EC 212 Intr. Kon oS nee 
5 PH 30) Gen. Poultry —  -5 
1 tBasic ROTC 








TBasic ROTC = 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ADS 503 Livestock Prod. — 5 AS %01 . Marketing —..5 AN 551 Agr. Mach. Tech. —5 
AY 307 Gen. Soils 5 RSY 361 ral Sociology —— 5 
EH 345 Bus. and Prof. MN 341 Saahekes Law 5&CO EG. 3560 Sadan and Banking 5 
White J, Elective $8 AS S06 Agr. Econ. I 5 
Elective Ls eS 
SENIOR YEAR 


EC 456 Inter. Macro-econ, 5 





AY 401 Forage Prod’n. or 


AS 401 Farm Management — 5 





AS 410 4 age Bus. Mgt. 8 AY 201 Grain Prod'n. 5 AS 405 4 bad -- += 
Electives 10 FY SiS Farm Forestry —— 5 E i + 
AS 405 Agr. Prices 8 


AS 490 Senior Seminar 
Electives 





1 
5 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


TMale students may choose 6 hours of electives in licu of Basic ROTC in consultation with 


their academic advisers. 


*AN 350, AN 352, AN 353 or AN 354 may be substituted. 


RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES 
Electives will be selected in consultation with faculty advisers based on student needs and 


interests. However, one clective course must 


taken in each of two broad academic arcas 


(humanities & fine arts, mathematics, and natural aciences). 


Group 1 
ADS 302 Feeds & Feeding — SEE 
ADS 304 Meats . 
AN 350 Soil & Water Tech. SS 
AN 351 Agr. Machinery Tech. — 5 
AN 552 Tractor & Bopine Tech. 
AN 355 Farm Bldg. 
AN 354 Agr. Proces. Tech. 
AY 404 Fi & Oil Crops 
AY $38 CoP Rinse 
eeaapemest 
ts 308 Veg. 
F 40) eee 


if | 


sete: 2 
502 Farm Records and Tax Met. 
305 Agricultural Coop. 
304 Agr. Finance 
$05 Farm Appraisal EE 
409 Land Economic 





Banas 


AS 412 Economic Aspects of Water 
EC 452 Comp. Econ. Systems — 

ACF 464 Investments ————_—_5 

ae De) OD. 
EC 474 Bus. and Econ. Stat. I 


Group 3 
RSY 362 Community Org. 
RSY 461 Rural Social — 
RSY 462 Sociol of Community Dev. 
TE SO! Electronic Data Processing 
PA 210 Intr. to Philosophy 
PA 214 Intr. to Rabie aia 


ao 








PS 

Py 

a: 

ie 

| 
NORAD 


PG 360 Fields of Prof P ve 
SY 205 Culwral Anth 
SY 408 Ind. Socio. __ 


me 
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Agricultural Engineering 


This technical field trains engineers in the agricultural areas. The curricu- 
lum includes courses basic to all types of engineering, courses with particular 
emphasis on engineering problems in agriculture, and general agricultural 
courses. The curriculum leads to a degree of Bachelor of Science in Agricultural 
Engineering. Students completing the curriculum have opportunities in many 
types of work where both engineering and agricultural knowledge are required. 

The Agricultural Engineering curriculum is accredited by the Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development, 


Curriculum in Agricultural Engineering (AN) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 





First Quorter Second Querter Third Quoerter 

MH i6! An. Geom. & Cal. 5 MH 162 An, Geom. & Cal. 5 MH 165 An. Geom. & Cal, 5 
BL 101 Prin. of Bio —_5 CH 108 Gen. Chem. _ 4 CH 104 Gen. Chem. — 4 
TS 106 Graphical Methods _2 CH 10SL Gen. Chem. Lab. 1 CH 104L Gen, Chem. Lab, —1 
EH 101 English Comp. S BI (02 Plant Biology — 5 EH 102 English Comp. — 

LY 101 Use of Library 1} PE 102 n. Swim. — | HY 101 World History — 5 
PE 303 Fé. of Phos. Ed ol | 2LBale KOT SCC PE From Group Wf — I 
TBasic oe | pe Rh gg oe a es | 


MH 264 An, Geom. & Cal. 
PS 220 Gen. Physics 1 ___4 
BI 105 Animal Biology —.5 
ME 205 Appl. Mech. Stat. —4 
tTBasic ROTC _ ! 





FE 262 Elec. Circuit — 5 
PS $20 Mod. Physics — 3 
AN 3O1 Mech of Farm 

Mach 5 





AN 403 Soil & Water Engr. I 4 
AN 5307 Structures Des. I 8 
ME 340 Fluid Mech. _ 8 


SC 202 App. Sp. Comm. —_.3 
AY 307 Gen. Soils — 5 
Engr. Electives 11 





SOPHOMORE YEAR 


PS 221 Gen. Physics IT . 4 
ME 202 Engr. Mat. Science —3 
ME 207 Strength of Mat. 3 





HY 102 Wor —— 
TBasic ROTC ceili 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AS 202 Agric. Econ. 1 5 
EE 2738 Flec. Devices —.._.___3 

AN 402 Mech. of Trac. 
.. anaes 
HY 105 World History —— 3 
AN 305 Agric. Proc. Engr. —3 
SENIOR YEAR 
PA 202 Ethica & Soc, 5 
A . Engr. 
Election: 2S 
Engr. Electives 5 
Agric. Elective 5 





Total — 210 quarter hours 


MH 265 Diff. Equat. —._.___S 
ME SO! Thermodynamia I —4 
TE. 205 Comp. & Info. Syst. _$ 
ME 321 Dynamic I | 
PS 222 Gen. Physics IIT — 4 
ne TL ed aT | 


+7 $81 Elec. Magn. Devices 4 


Hi 362 Engr. Math — —.. 3 
AN 906 Elec. Systems — 
AN 504 Drain. & Iirrig. — 3 

patie E.ngr. 

OO a 
Engr. Electives _____3 
Socal & Hum. 

Wisthive bt sie 
Agric. Electives —__5 


* Students who have not had a course in drawing will need to take TS 102 before taking 


TS 106. 


TMale students may choose 6 hours of clectives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with 


their academic advisers. 


Engineering electives and 


with the faculty adviser and will 


of six hours of 


ELECTIVES 


icultural Engineering electives will be selected in consultation 
subject to the approval of the Department Head. A minimum 


Agricultural Engineering clectives will be taken by each student. 


The elective 


sclection is to be based on the student's area of interest or specialization. 
Three hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SC 202 Applied Speech Communication. 
Requirements for agricultural electives may be met by taking 10 hours from the following: 


AY 455 Soil Physics, B 
of Plant Physiology. AS 40! 


401 Experimental Statistics for Bio 
Farm Management, 


ZY 402 


Fertility, ADS 204 Animal Biochemistry and Nutrition. 
APPROVED HUMANISTIC-SOCIAL ELECTIVES 


History and Government 


HY $22 The U.S. in World Affairs 


HY %71 History of the West 


HY 460 Great Leaders of History _. 


PO 209 American Government 


ical Sciences. BY 506 Fundamenta 
conomic Entomology, AY 402 Soil 





Literoture 
EH 320 An Introduction to Drama — 5 
8 EH 350 Shakespeare's Greatest Plays _..._____5 
ee EH 365 Southern Literature —_._ (SS 


5 EH 58! The Literature of the Age of Reason_$ 
peeches ae 


SP 410 Great American § 
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The Arts 
AT 5332 American Painting and Sculpture _ 3 
AT 431 Contemporary Art —. 8 
AR MW Appreciation of Architecture 5 
TH 315 Theatre Appreciation I = a: | 
TH $14 Theatre Appreciation If ss 
MU 373 Appreciation of Music — 
MU 374 Masterpiece of Music 


Economics and Geography 

EC 206 Socio-Economic Foundations of 
Contemporary America i 

GY Wl Geo-Political Basis of World Powers __ $3 

GY 405 Cultural Geography of the World 5 

GY 407 World Resources & Their Utilization 5 


Sociology 

SY 201 Introduction to Sociology — a 
SY 204 Social Behavior a“ 
SY S11 Technology and Social Change _ ~~ — 
Philosophy ond Religion 

PA 210 Introduction to Philosophy —...._$ 
PA 3%) Philosophy of Religion — 5 
Psychology 

PG 211 General Paychol 7 ——S 
PG 461 Industrial Psycho —_ 5 





— 


APPROVED ENGINEERING ELECTIVES 
AN 401 Se ranny Ae Power and Machinery 


ign a 
AN 405 Soil & Water Engineering BB) Sposa ae 


AN 405 Elec, & Processing Systems Design —_3 
AN 407 Agricultural Structures Design I] — 3 
AN 410 Design Problems — ss SS 
AN 411 Design Problems — ss SSS 
ME 302 Thermodynamics 11 — SS 
ME 516 Strength of Materials 11 — 4 
ME $22 Dynamics If ee ees 


ME 341 Fluid Mechanics If 
ME 427 Mechanical Vibrations 
ME 42! Hes fiwunier —.... an 4 
ME 428 Air Conditioning and Refrigeration — 4 
ME 432 Automatic Controls 3 








ME 439 Mechanical Engr. Design — — 4 
ME 440 Mechanical Engr. Design If — 3 
ME 445 Photoclastic Stress and Strain An. —.3 
CE W4 Theory of Structures 1 — a! Met 8 


CE 305 Water Supply and Disposal Systems _ 5 
CE 308 Hydraulics See 
Theory of Structures: i a 8 
CE 418 Soil Mechanics . 5 
CE 425 Similitude in Engineering» EES. 
CE 408 Engineering Foundations — — 
CE 411 Flow in Open Channels — 
CE 412 Hydrology - ES | 
1E 2h! Engineering Statistics I 
1E 320 Enginecring Economy 





Wr Ue Gr Or et 


Biological Sciences (BI) 
Major in Botany 


The Botany curriculum is designed for those students interested in the 
fundamental plant science part of the Life Sciences. The required courses in 
this curriculum are established to give the student knowledge of the basic 
nature of plants as a phase of general culture and as a basis for further study 
in the plant sciences. Through proper selection of electives students may pre- 
pare for careers in research, teaching extension, or agribusiness activities. 


The curriculum is administered through a faculty advisory system whereby 
4 program of study may be developed in accordances with the interests and 


needs of each individual student. 


Thus, a student may specialize if desired in 


an area such as plant morphology, pathology, physiology, etc. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 





First Quarter Second Querter Third Quarter 
Ki 10!) Prin, of Biology _ 5 BI 102 Plant Biology _— 5 BI 108 Animal Biology _ 5 
MH 100 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. 5 MH I6! An. Geom. & Cal. .5 CH 108 Fund, Chemistry I 4 
EH 10) English Comp, 5S EH 102 English Comp. — 8 CH I0OSL Gen. Chem. Lab, —_I 
HY 101 World History 3 HY 102 World History __.._5 EH 103 English Comp. 
thasic ROTC OE SCWLLY:sd100. «Use of Library — 1 - HY 108 World History _ 3 
TD Le py ea es ly 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


CH 104 Fund. Chemistry I : CH 


Org. Chem. Elective 5 


BY $00 Gen. Microbiology I 5 





CH 1041. Gen, Chem. Lab. — BY 309 See Plant CH Chemistry Elective —5 
ZY 300 Genetics = ae. Pathology ... 5 ZY Zoology Elective 5 
EC 200 Gen. Economics or GL 101 Iner. Geology | Sa Sk es eee 
AS 202 Agr. Ecoonmia I —_5 ae 1930: SE Soe SS From Group Il — 1! 
IBasic ROTC E 102 Begin. win, 4 
PE 10! Fd. of Phys. Ed. 1 

JUNIOR YEAR 
PS 205 Intr. Physics - 4 PS 206 Intr. Physic 5 BY 306 vase. Plant 


SC 202 Appl. Sp, Comm, ——3 
PA 210 Intr. Philosophy $3 EH 
Elective — 6 


—$—$—<—<—<—<—=— 


AY “04 General Soils 
English Elective 3 ZY 
= 





5 yslology _— +e 
wO4 con Entomology _ 
Electives 


A 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
BY 415 Gen. Plant Ecology 5 BY 415 Plant Anatomy 5 BY 406 Systematic Botany —.5 
FL 121 Elem. French or FL 122 Elem. French or Cee Sa es | | 
FL 151 Elem. German 5 FL 152 Elem. German 4 
zy Zoology Elective 5 Electives i) 
Elective sana 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


Students desiring to major in Botany will be assi an adviser. A major will, during the 
sophomore year, with the assistance and approval of the adviser, develop a plan of study for the 
junior and senior years from lists of approved elective courses. As approved by the Dean of Agri- 
culture and the student's adviser, substitutions may be permitted to meet specific needs of indi- 
vidual students, 

tTMale students may choose 6 hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with 
their academic advisers, 


Major in Microbiology 
FRESHMAN YEAR 




















Fall Querter Winter Quarter Spring Quorter 
BI 101 Prin. of Biol. _...6 BI 102 Plant Biol. 6 Bt 105 Animal Biol. . 5 
MH 160 Pre-Cal, w. Trig. —.5 MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal —.5 CH 105 Fund. Chem. I 4 
EH 10) English Comp, ..... 3 EH +102 English Comp... 3 CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. —! 
HY 101 World History —....8 HY 102 World History _ 38 EH 103 English Comp. 5 
tBasic ROTC — I SsC#LLY:s*S1100)s Use: off Library — 1 HY 103 World History —._3 

Bade ROWS Gee tS SS HR 8, eee eed 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 104 Fund. Chem. 11 —. 4 CH 207 Org. Chem. 5 CH 208 Org. Chem, _____5 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. 1 GL 10) Intr. Geo. I 5 ZY 300 Genetics — 5 
PS 205 Intr. Physics — 5 PS 206 Incr, Physi. 5 £4FL 121 Elem. Fr. or 
EC 200 Gen. Ec. ofr tBasic ROTC J Ssé«é@PCW,sSO€SLs Elem. German .- 5 
AS 202 Agr. Econ. 1 5 PE 102 Begin. Swim. — 1 2Basic ROTC — 1 
oO ey PE 103 From Group lf — 1 
PE 101 Fd. of Phys. Ed. —..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
RY 300 Gen. Microbio,. — 5 BY 301 Gen. Mictrobio. _ 5 BY 302 Med. Mictrobio. ——~ 5 
SC 202 Appl. Sp, Comm. —_ 3 EH Eng. Elective —.. 5 a rs 
PA 210 tIntr. Philosophy — 3 ZY 310 Cell Biology 5 
FL. 122 Elem. Fr. or Electives _.. 
FL 152 Elem. German — 5 
SENIOR YEAR 

BY 308 Microb, Taxonomy —5 BY 440 Microb. Physio, —. 5 BY 442 Gen. Virology —. 5 
ADS 418 Biochemistry ....._5 ADS 419 Biochemistry — 5 ADS 420 Biochemistry 5 

ol ae Electives 2 Electives —. 8 





Total — 210 quarter hours 


Students desiring to major in Microbiology will be assigned an adviser. A major will, 
during the sophomore year, with the assistance and approval of the adviser develop a plan of 
study for the junior and senior years from lists of approved clective courses. As approved by 
the Dean of Agriculture and the student's adviser, substitutions may be permitied to meet 
specific needs of individual students. 


TScudents not taking Basic ROTC mua clect six appropriate hours as replacement. 


RECOMMENDED ELECTIVE COURSES FOR UNDERGRADUATE MAJORS IN MICROBIOLOGY 


Electives will be selected in consultation with faculty advisers based on student needs and 
interests. However, one elective course must be taken in each of two broad academic areas 
(humanities and social studies). 


Sciences & Mathematics BY 412 Advanced Plant Pathology | —  —5 
AM S04 Meterology —_ oo ces PE NM RS arr 
ADS 204 Animal Biochem. & Nutrition . 5 BY 414 Plant Marphology ns, 
AN %50 Soil & Water Tech. —. Sea BY 415 Plant Anatomy SS ae 
AY %04 General Soils ——= sae BY 416 Biol. Micro., Microtech. & Photo —— 5 
AY 402 Soil Fertility aes BY 419 Prin. Plant Disease Control 
AY 410 Methods of Plant Breeding ag BY 430 Plant Nematology ss SS 
HY We Fundamental Plant Phys. — 5 CH 204 Analytical Chemistry Se 
BY 310 Forest Pathology 5 CH 204L Analytical Chemistry Lab. . = 2 
BY 40! Biological Statintics — 5 GL 312 Paleobotany : 5 
BY 406 Svatematic Botany SS MH 162, 145 Analvtic Geometry & Cale. — 5, 5 
HY 400 Marine Botany anemia lee MH 204 Analytic Geometry & Calculus — 5 
BY 410 Aquatic Plants —. —____5 MH 265 Linear Differential Equations 3 
BY 41! Phycology ——S ww ZY $04 General Entomology — ——- =s_ 
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ZY %06 General Animal Ecology — 5 ~—S PAs 211 Intra. to Deductive Logic ——....__ 3 
ZY 310 Cell Biology —— SESS. PA 212 Intro. Sci. Reasoning — 3 
2 a4 Lanne socer 7 PA 2)4 Intro. Ethics — Sraigempiencanainntt 
yeneral Parasitology — EE 
ZY 415 Limnology SS eh Social Studies 
ZY 416 Biol, Product & Water Quality 5 EC 206 Socio-Ec. Found, Contemp. Amer. —3 
ZY 421 Vert, Zoo I — ail Rl eae at GY 205 Economic Geography SS 
ZY 422 Vert. Zoo il SSE eae GY 30) Geo-Politic. Basis World Pam.) ae 
ZY 424 Animal Physiology —- ss ——C GY. 405) Cultural Geography of World — _.) 
ZY¥ 4385 Marine Biolkbgy —— ....__S ty a peat or wey - 1965.5 
st nee < 
Humanities HY $22 The U.S. in World Affairs 3 
EH 254, 255 Survey of Eng. Lit. _. 8, § HY 381 History of Alabama — es 
EH 301 Creative Writing — ...._._._§ HY 406 Rec. U.S. History, 1877-1914 —.W.5 
EH 310 Word Sudy — i aT HY 407 Rec, U.S. History, Pa bo as 
EH 394 Intro, inguistics —— PG 211, 212 vip ae SL —— SS. 
EH 495 Southern Literature 5 )—OSYs 201 Intro OP te eee 


Majors in Zoological Sciences 


Majors in zoological sciences are for students interested in careers in animal 
biology. One has the choice of four options: zoology, entomology, fisheries, 
marine biology or wildlife, and degrees are offered in each option. 

During the first two years, all students take the same subjects which empha- 
size the basic sciences and background courses. Thereafter, it is possible to 
elect courses to fit specific needs of the student in his or her option, The pro- 
gram during the junior and senior years is developed under the guidance of a 
faculty adviser who works closely with the student. During this period the 
student may wish to work toward graduate school upon graduation. The faculty 
adviser assists the sudent in developing a program of study and with oher 
academic and personal matters throughout his four years of training. Diversified 
career opportunities are excellent for well-trained persons n zoological sciences, 
and the opportunities increase as the level of training is raised. 

At the bachelor’s degree level, greatest demands are for research, manage- 
ment, survey, and regulatory work with state or federal agencies concerned with 
insects, fish, wildlife, or public health; for public relations and sales work with 
commercial companies; for technical assistants in research laboratories; for con- 
servation and recreational work; and for private enterprises. At the graduate 
degree levels, opportunities are greatly enhanced, particularly for teaching, re- 
search, and extension at the university level; for research, development, and 
management with industry; for research with the Public Health Service, Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Entomology Research Division, United States Department 
of Agriculture, the Atomic Energy Commission, and other research organiza- 
tions; and for employment in other areas. 


Zoological Sciences 
Options: Entomology, Fisheries, Marine Biology, Wildlife, Zoology 
FRESHMAN YEAR 














First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
BI 101 Prin. of Biol —__.h Bt 108 Plant Biology _... 5 BI 105 Animal Biology — 5 
CH 105 Fund. Chem. _4 CH 104 Fund. Chem. 1) — 4 MH 162 An. Geom. & Cal — 5 
CH 105L Fund. Chem. CH 104L 957 Chem. PS 205 Iptr. Physics 5 

Lab. 1 20 ie) Te 5 ee From Group [I — I 
MH 160 Pre-Cal, w, Trig. 5 MH 16] An. Geom. & Cal. __5 {Basic ROTC ——________] 
PE 101 Fd. of Phys. Ed. 1 PE: «1102 in. Swim. 1 
SG ROTC Gate |” Silo NETO peel 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 

ZY 300 Genetics - 5 ZY 30% Syst. & Evolution 5 ZY 306 Animal Ecology —_5 
EH {01 English Comp. 3 CH 207 Organic Chem. — 5 EH 103 English Comp. 
HY 101 World History EH 102 English Comp. 3 HY 103 World History 








3 
PS 206 Intr. Physica — 5 HY 102 World History _..3 CH 208 O c Chemistry 5 
eee ROT. eee SOL Se Sa BO eS 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


54 hours to be arranged in consultation with adviser. 


SENIOR YEAR 


54 hours to be arranged in consultation with adviser, 


Total hours required — 210 quarter hours 


TMale students may choose 6 hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with 


their academic advisers. 


ADDITIONAL COURSES TO BE TAKEN BY ALL MAJORS 


300 General Microbiology I - 
202 App. Sp. Comm. 
Ol Comp. Anatomy* 
304 Gen. Entomology 


*Except Fisheries 


**Fisheries students will take BY 806 and FAA 438 in lieu of these courses 


***Except Wildlife 


The remaining requirements will 
humanities and social science electives and 


202 Ag. Economia I. 


5 ZY 310 Cell Biology — 
—5 ZY 41) eta SE = 
3 ert. 
5 
5 





ZY 421 and 422 Zoology’ * 
ZY 424 Animal Physiology - 
ZY 401 Invert. Zoology*** 





include a minimum of 17 
$5 hou 


rs of botanical sciences from the following 
GROUP ELECTIVES—ZOOLOGY, FISHERIES, ENTOMOLOGY, MARINE BIOLOGY AND WILDLIFE 

















hours selected from 
rs of group electives including at least 10 


the 


ip Rar 419, Biochemistry 5,5 MH 265 Linear Differential Equations 5 
Soils SN OTTO PS 419 Scientific Instrumentation ———....___3 

RY 301 General Microbiology _— 5)~—sZY¥.-s«207 ‘Birds So eee 4S 
HY 302 Medical Microbiology —... =r S5t—iCZYCsCV Vetrebrate Embryology 5 
BY 305 Microbial Taxonomy —— 5 ZY 308 Micro esate: 5 
BY 306 Plant Physiology z= 5 ZY 326 Wildlife Biology —— 5 
BY 309 Plant Pathology 5 ZY 402 Economic Entomology at 
BY 401 Biological Statistics 5 ZY 404 Medical Entomology — 5 
BY 406 Systematic Botany ——5 ZY 405 Forest Insects = 5 
BY 409 Marine Botany _.. ti ti(iéi«iY:s «4G Bee Culture — = 
BY 411 Phyco =e 5 ZY 407 General Insect Morphology iS 
BY 41% Plant Sa et ZY 409 Histology re 
BY 414 Plant yeas logy 5 ZY 410 Systematic Entomology — 
BY 415 Deve nua Plant Anatomy 5 ZY 415 Limnology —e 
CH 105 General Chemistry — 3 ZY 418, 419 Experimental Heredity _ 5. 3 
CH 105L General Chemistry Lab. — 2 ZY 420 Human Heredity —  .; “5 
CH 204-204L. Analytical Chemistry _ 5 ZY 426 Principles of Game Mgt. —— 5 
CH 316 Physical Chemistry — = =—s——— SSS Zs 438 General Ichthyology —— 5 
CH 420 Riochemistry —— ——.. 5s ZY so 442 ~Marine Invertebrate Zoology eS ° 
EH 4 Technical Writing — COZY: 448 Marine Vertebrate Zoology 
GL 101, 102, 108 Introductory and and Ichthyo SE 

Historical Geol ante eet} SY fil ZY 444 Marine Fisher es Biology — 6 
MH 163 Geometry and Calculus 5 ZY 450 phy of the 
MH 264 Analytic Geometry-Calculus —._5 Vertebrates ngilllttiemacendlstemietus cena 

ADDITIONAL GROUP ELECTIVES—FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 

AY #01 Prin. cf Forage Production 5 FY 305 Forest Recreation — 5 
RY 410 Aquatic Plants Sos. | FY 415 Range Management 2 
FAA 416 Biological Productivity and FY 420 Silviculture — f 

Water Quality 5 ZY 435 Marine Biology — 5 
FAA 456 Mat. of Small impoundments . _ —.§ ZY 499 Aquatic Communities - eS 
FAA 437 Fisheries Biology a es Fe 

ADDITIONAL GROUP ELECTIVES—MARINE BIOLOGY 
NY 410 Aquatic Plant S| ZY 4535 Marine Biology ee 
FAA 416 Mological Productivity $ ZY 440 Physical Marine Geology ss 48 
FAA 43) Fisheries Biology _¥» +»! ZY #4) Chemical Marine Geology —— 44 
HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 
ELECTIVES FOR ZOOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

RSY 461 Rural Socio Sa FL 1S, 182, 23). 232 Elementary & 
RSY 362 Semen Organization — ai miermediate Spanish _ 5, 5, 5, & 
RSY 462 Sociology of Com. Develop. — 5 FL 151, 152. 251, 252 Elementary & 
AS 405 Agricultural policy —. +3 Intermediate German ts, Ba, De 
AS 409 Land Economics — a 5 GY 102 Principles of on Se iicneanis 


EH (4! Medical Voeabulary 

EH 2538, 254, 
Literature ‘ 

FH 390 Advanced Composition —— 

EH 457, es 8 American Literaaure 

FL. 121. 122. 22), 222 Elementary & 
Intermediate French 


255 Survey of English 


3 GY 203 Economic Geogra 


HY 322 The U.S. In Word Affairs = 


_» 3 HY 381 History of Alaba 
Sa M315 Agr. cnt aalea o 
5, 5 IM S322 Feature Writing 
IM 421 Photo Journalism 
5.5. 5, 5 PA 202 Ethics and Society 


WVevvevwoww 
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PA 210 Introduction to Philosophy 3 PO 209 American Government ............. 5 

PA 211 Introduction to Deductive PO 210 State & Local Government ........ 5 
a lil a ° eoilies $s) PO S12 Introduction to Comparative 

PA 212 Intro, to Inductive Logic — a Government —_. a oF 

PA 400 Ayan oe Science . es SY 20! Introduction to Sociclogy ——. 5 

PG 211, 212 Phychology I and Il... 8, 3s SY: - 208 Cultural Anthropology —— ~~~ 5 

PG 445 Animal Behavior — — —_..____-4 


Biological Sciences And Teacher Education 


Students in the Biological Sciences curriculum with majors either in 
Botanical or Zoological Sciences, who wish also to prepare for certification as 
teachers in secondary schools may pursue the dual objective of completing the 
requirements for the B.S. degree in their particular Biological Sciences major 
and the requirements of the Teacher Education Program. 


Students who choose the dual objective program should declare this intent 
to their departmental advisers by the end of their sophomore year if possible. 
Students pursuing the dual objective plan will be assigned an adviser in the 
School of Education who will advise them on all matters involving requirements 
for completing the Teacher Education Program. 


In addition to the specific requirements, including group electives required 
for the B.S, in Zoological Sciences or Botany, these students must also include 
the following courses in their curriculum: 


EH Literature (Amer., Eng... or World) 

FED 21% Human Growth and Development 

FED 214 Pevehological Foundations of Education 
FED $20 Social Foundations of Education : 
FED 480 Philosophical Foundations of Education —. 
SED 405K Teaching in Secondary School — Science 
SED 410K Program in Secondary School — Science 
SED 425K Vrofessional Internship 


; 


| 

; 

oF it ; 
eannne 
wteun www 


Any of the above courses may be used as free electives toward the degree 
in Zoological Sciences or Botany and EH 253, EH 254, EH 357, FED 213 and 
FED 214 may be used as needed as humanistic-social electives. Students in the 
Zoological Sciences seeking to fulfill the requirements for teaching certification 
must elect at least 15 hours in botanical sciences from among the following 
courses: BY 306, BY 406, BY 411. BY 413, BY 414, BY 415, Students majoring 
in botany who want to earn a teaching certification must include at least 10 
hours of electives in the Zoological Sciences from ZY 301, ZY 303, ZY 401, 
ZY 411, and ZY 423 or ZY 421 and 422. 


Food Science 


The Food Science curriculum is designed for thase who are interested in 
positions im the rapidly expanding food industry. The curriculum is adminis- 
tcred through a faculty advisory system wherein a program of study may be 
developed in accordance with the needs and interests of the individual student. 
In this manner, a student may take a general course or may specialize in a 
commodity arca such as dairy products, meats or fruits and vegetables. He may 
elect a business option with supporting courses in economics, agricultural e¢co- 
nomics, and business or he may elect a sciences option. 
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Curriculum in Food Science (FS) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 

















First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
ADS 101 Man's Food ._.... 8 —-CH =104 Pund. of Chem. —__ 4 BI 101 Prin. of Blology — 5 
CH 105 Fund. of Chem. —.4 CH 104L Chemistry Lab. 1 EH 103 English Comp. _._ 8 
CH 10SL Chemistry Lab. —.1 EH 102 English Comp. - § HY 102 World History 3 
EH 101 English omg 8 HY 101 World History — 3 CH 207 Organic Chem, — 5 
H Pre-Cal. w. Trig. — 5 MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal. 1 {Basic ROTC —— ae 
tBasic ROTC 1 LY 101 Library Science —1 
eo UE reas 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
HY 103 World History —....3 ADS 204 Animal Biochem. HF 345 Food Chem. — 5 
AS 202 Agri. Economics I or BI 103 Animal Biology ae 
or NF 312 Notr. Biochem. — 5 BY 300 Gen. Microbiology 1 5 
a4 ty Gen, a i —_....§ BI 102 Plant B 5 x 202 Apo. Sp. Comm. ___3 
1 Fd of Phys iti ‘aan eae aes. & from Group If .1 
PS 20s Fd. of Physics eras Ss tBasic ROTC l 
PE 102 ———w 
PS 205 Tate, Physics — 5 Basic RO eet 
PE 101 Fd. of Phys Ed. — 1 
of TD sy en 
JUNIOR YEAR 
HF 340 Indust. Food NF 372 Fund. of ADS 414 Food Micro- 
OS) Oe | Nutrition _ __.___.._§ biology Dg err 
Electives** sd Electives** 15 Electives*® 32 
SENIOR YEAR 
HF 345 Food Analysis ADS 415 Food Plant ADS 420 Uaiereren, 
& Qual. Control __5 Sanitation a Semina = | 
Electives**® 42 Electives 15 Electives*® 16 


Total — 210 quarter hours 





TMale students may choose 6 hours of clectives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with 


their academic advisers. 
**A minimum of 20 


20 hours must be completed from among the approved Food Techno 


electives. Students in the Business option will complete a minimum of 45 hours from ¢ 


approved 


from the approved Science electives. 


SUGGESTED ELECTIVES FOR FOOD SCIENCE 
MN 3510 Prin. of Management ——. 


Food Technology 


ADS 309 Live Animal & Carcass Eval. 


ADS 310 Meat & Meat Prod, —_ 





5 MN 341 Bus. 














Law { _. 


Business electives and those in the Science option will complete a minimum of 40 hours 





MN 480 Bus. Pol. & Adm. __ 











5 
H 
ADS 410 Meat Technology —_ 4 IE 201 Industrial Management —— 
ADS 412 Dairy Plant Processing an IE SO! Elec. Data Proc. & Comp, Prog. 5 
ADS 214 Dairy Plant Processin i IE 302 Prod. Control Techniques oa ae 
HF $41 Ind. Food Equip. and rocessing I — i AS 301 Agricultural Marketing — 5 
HE $42 Ind. Food Equip. and, Procesing us TE 320 Enginecring Economy — 5 
rage, Pac nS arketing 
of Vegetable — Science . 

HF 440 Food cnering — BY 40! Biological Statistics — ae 
411 Poult arketing — COS SOC «208 Organic Chem. 5 
NF 412 Quantity Food Production _ 5 CH 105-105L Fund. of Chem. 0 
NF 462 Experimental Foods —O 5§ CH 204-204L Anal. Chemistry 5 
NF 489 International Nutrition ——S PS 206 Intro. Physics . a. 
HF 344 Tech. of Jellies and Snack ‘Foods 5 CH 316 Physical Chemistry — ss SS 

ADS 418-419 Biochemistry — eS. A 

Business MH 162-168-264 Anal. Geo. & Cak. 5, 5, 5 

ACF 211-214 Lt mae * pal of Acctg, en ye BY 301 Gen. Microbiology IT — 2 

EC 202 Economics —_ ef) BY 302 Medical Microbiology ee 

a 274 Bus. & Econ. Statistics I as 7 BY 305 Microbial Taxonomy -_-——— - = 5 

Money and Banking _ — BY 440 Microbial Physiology | 

ACE $61 Principles of Bus. Finance oo BY 441 Sanitary Microbiology RD, 
MT 33) Prin. of Marketing — 5 

Forestry 


Two curricula are offered in forestry, one in forest management and the 


other in wood technology. The former leads to the degree Bachelor of Science 
in Forestry while the other leads to the degree Bachelor of Science in Wood 
Technology. The Department also offers an honors program which leads to 
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the degree Bachelor of Science in Forestry (Honors Program) and a recreation 
option in the forest management curriculum. 

Training in forest management and administration prepares the student 
as a land manager. He acquires professional knowledge and skills relating to 
efficient production of wood as a raw material. He studies policies, techniques 
and procedures whereby land may be managed for related products and services 
including water, wildlife and recreation. There is a strong demand for foresters 
in private industry in the South. State and Federal agencies as well as consult- 
ing foresters employ a large number of graduates. The graduate may expect 
his initial assignments to include land line surveying, timber cruising, timber 
marking, and land and timber purchasing. After experience is gained the 
graduate will assume more responsibility for land management plans and 
policies in his capacity as a land manager. 

The recreation option for the forest management curriculum is designed to 
prepare foresters to cope with the special problems arising from the increased 
use of forest land for recreational purposes. Some attention is given to the 
sociological and psychological aspects of these activities and the harmonious 
inclusion of recreation into the overall land management program. 

Wood technology is the science of making the most efficient use of the 
products of the tree. This includes the development of new products as well as 
more efficient production of standard products. The wood technologist must 
understand the physics and chemistry of wood as well as its anatomy and 
structure and must be familiar with various wood products and the methods 
for manufacturing them, The curriculum is sufficiently flexible that the stu- 
dent may specialize in chemistry, structural design, industrial management or 
in other fields of his choice by proper selection of his minors in these fields. 
The wood technologist finds employment with wood manufacturing industries 
and their suppliers as well as with private and public organizations which carry 
on research and product development for industry. 

The Department of Forestry is accredited by the Society of American 
Foresters. 


Curriculum in Forest Management (FY) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Querter 


EH 101 English Comp. 

HY 101 World History —— 
MH 160 Pre-Cal, W. Trig. - 
Bt 101 Prin. of Biology - 
FY 105 For, Convocation’ - 
PE (Ol Fd. of Phys. Ed, 
tBasic ROTC 


——OUuuwu 


—_—_——__————. - — 


AS 202 Agric. Economics I 
FY 104 For. Cartography 
GL 102 Intr. Geology Ui - 
IF. 204 Comp. Program. 

tTBaic ROTC 2 


-woeowow 


TMale students may chooe 
their academic advisers, 


FY 201 Dendrolegy ; — 

AGC? 215 Fund. Coat Acce. 

bY 205 Wood Ident. 
Electives 


eso 


Second Quarter 


EH 102 English Comp. ———. 
HY 102 World History 

MH 161 An. Geom, & Cal. 
Bi 102 Plant Biology — —— 
rE 102 Begin. Swim. : 
ThA ROL. tee 


me me tn Cn Le ue 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


CH 105 Fund, of Chem. — 
CH 103L. Gen, Chem. Lab. — 
7Y¥Y 300 Genetia one 
SC 202 App. Sp. Comm, —. 
 —————— 
tBasic ROTC 


4 
i 
5 
3 
$ 


JUNIOR YEAR 


AY 15 Gen. Soils 

FY 2O% Silvics ft 

FY 309 Sampling 
Electives 


ewww 


Third Quarter 
EH 105 English Comp. — 
HY 103 World History 3 
MH 162 An. Geom, & Cal. — 5 


BI 103 Animal Biology — 5 
Ve From Group I —_—s 
rags 28) ca = 


FY 204 For. Mensuration % 
CH 104 Fund. of Chem. 11 — 4 
CH 10414 Gen. Chem. Lab. — 1 
PG T11 Peychology tI a. 
FH 304 Technical Writing | 3 
tBhasic ROTC ! 


6 hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with 


FY 207 Silvies 11 5 
FY S10 Ady, Mensur, | 
FY 417 Photogrammetry 5 
FY 434 For. Policy & Law - 


Flective 
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SUMMER CAMP 


First Querter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
FY 308 For. Recreation —_..__3 
FY 390 Field Mensuration —_5 
FY 391 For. Engineering ——5 
FY 397 For. Regeneration — 
FY 598 For. Tour 


SENIOR YEAR 
FY 408 














Logging —--— 8 FY 302 For. Fire Control _._3 FY 396 For. Site Eval. 2 
FY 420 Silviculture 5 FY 4535 For. Prod. Mktg. —s FY 407 For. Management — 5 
FY 487 For. Econ. 1. 5S” FY:«496 For. Watershed Mat. BY 310 For, ee 
FY 415 Range Mgt. _..._ 2 FY 458 For. Econ. U eS ZY 305 For, Entomo = 
Electives — 6 ZY 425 For. Wildlife Mgt. 3 Elective 3 
Total — 227 quarter cee 
*This course will be taken in all except summer Quarters. 
Recreation Option 
Freshman and Sophomore years same as in Forest Management Curriculum 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Querter Second Quorter Third Quorter 
FY 201 Dendrology — 5 AY 305 Gen. Soils 5 BY 310 For. Pathology _____(5 
FY 460 Wildland Rec. FY 203 Silvics I 5 FY 207 Silvics U Se". 
Phil. & Pol. 5 FY 509 Sampling 5 FY 417 Photogrammetry 5 
ee eS Elective 5 FY 461 Recr. nd Classif, _ $ 
..)) 2_eEas 
SUMMER CAMP 
FY 303 For. Recreation __._._ 3 
FY 391 vores Engineering — A 
FY aa For. Regeneration —_5 
FY 398 For. Tour ~ 
HF $27 Landscape Eng. Se 
SENIOR YEAR 
FY 415 Range Mgt. —... 2 «~=FY 4902 For. Fire Cont. 3 FY 407 For. Management 5 
FY 420 Silviculture —.._ 5 FY 456 For. Watershed Mgt. 5 FY 454 For, Pol. & Law 5 
FY 437 For. Econ. I $$ FY 438 For. Econ. I S FY 469 Rec. Site Met. 5 
ZY 447 Mgt. of Streams & ZY 425 For. Wildlife Mgt. — 3 Elective ..._.-_______.6 
Impoundments __3 Electives 


tives een attiiepnaget 


Total — 225 quarter hours 


Honors Program in Forestry 


The Honors Program in Forestry provides able students opportunity to 
explore in depth areas in which they are interested, to prepare for graduate 
school, or to obtain a more rounded education. The program is flexible, per- 
mitting concentration of effort in areas of the student's choosing. 


Students with at least five quarters remaining in the Forest Management 
curriculum and with a grade point average of 1.75 or better may apply for 
admission to the program following completion of the course work requirements 
through the first six quarters. Permission for election to the program rests with 
the Head and the Executive Council of the Department of Forestry. Upon ad- 
mission the student will be assigned to a faculty adviser who will guide him 
in the preparation of his program. 


JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
FY 201 Dendrology — 5 AY 305 General Soils 5 FY 207 Silvics 11 — 5 
Electives ss 13—S CO FY «205 Silvics I s(t SSC«@rF'Y':«A42 «~FFor. Research 
FY 309 Sampling — .__5 ot fe Set 
ives ea Electives ae 





First Quarter 
FY 420 Silviculture — _s5 
FY 457 For. Econ, I _..._S 
lectivess 0 
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SENIOR YEAR 


Second Quarter 
FY 4348 For. Econ. 1 _____ 
tives 





Total — 210 quarter hours 


5 
—15 
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Third Querter 
FY 407 For. Management — 5 
FY 480 Senior Thesis 5 
FY 490 Seminar in For, _ 1 
Electiva ...—_ 6 


*Any 3 or 5 hour course in statistics may be substituted for FY 421. 


Twenty-five of the free elective hours are to be chosen under 
adviser, #0 a8 to develop a distinct probram leading to a predet 


the supervision of the faculty 


ermined goal, 


Curriculum in Wood Technology (WT) 


First Quarter 
EH 101 English Comp. — $§ 
HY 101 World History _. 
CH {03 Fund. Chem. I _ 4 


CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. —.1 


MH 160 Pre-Cal. W. Trig. —5 
FY 105 For. Convocation* —_0 
thasic ROTC ae 
PE 10) Fd. of Phys. Ed. 1 
HI 101 Prin. of Biology —— 5 
PS 205 Intr. Physics — 5 
MH 163 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
6) a 


EC 200 Gen. Economics —__5 
FY 201 Dendrology ———— 5 
FY 511 Wood Anatomy** — 5 
SC 202 App. Sp. Comm, — 58 


FY 330 For, Products** — 5 
lective ad 9 





FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quarter 





EH 102 English Comp. . 5 
HY 102 World History —...5 
CH 104 Fund. of Chem, IT 4 


CH 104L. Gen. Chem. Lab, —1 
MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal. —5 
SGN Be Gy ee 
PE 102 Begin. Swim. — 1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 





BI 102 Plant Biology — 5 
PS 206 Intr, Physics ——s 
ADS 204 An, Biochem, & 
Nut. SS 
TBasic ROTC ————— 
JUNIOR YEAR 


FY 432 Seasoning & 








Presery. . 5 

FY 421 For. Research 
OS ge ae 
Elective ——— ae 
SENIOR YEAR 

FY 425 Wood Glu, & 
1 
OO a 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


Third Quarter 
EH 105 English Comp. _...._5 
HY 105 World History —_5 
CH 105 Gen. Chemistry — 5 
CH 105L. Gen. Chem. Lab. — 2 
MH 162 An. Geom. Cal. _ 3 
pede ROTC... ee 
PE From Group 0 — I 
BI 108 Animal Biology 5 
FY 206 Wood Measure** — 5 
TS 102 Eng. Drawing 2 
FY 205 Wood Ident. Uses _3 


EH 304 Technical Writing — 3 
jet BOTS = aS 


PG 211 Psychol i 
FY 4353 Seas. a Pecan. Lab. 2 
Elective 2 





——— 


FY 451 Mech. Prop. of 
Wood** —_ 


FS 
6. a T 


Safficient latitude is allowed that the student may plan his elective work with his adviser to 


fulfill his personal objectives while in college, 
Mathematics, Chemistry or Engineering, is required, 
ming and 10 hours in statistics, including taboratory are to be selected 
the remaining elective hours, 10 are to be selected with the adviser in the 


ties. A student may always substitute 2 more intensive group 


of courses 


One minor, consisting of $0 hours in the area of 
in addition, 10 hours in computer p 


m- 

from the electives, Pitan 
eral area of humani- 
or one or more of the 


required courses, providing the same breadth of coverage is maintained. 


As a part of the requirement for the degree with a major in wood technology the student must 
complete a minimum of three weeks of supervised tours of forest products industries. A satisfactory 


report on these 
quarter prior to graduation. 


*This course to be taken in al) except summer quarters. 


**Alternate year offering. 


tours is to be submitted to the department head by the beginning of the final 


**"Any 3 or 5 hour course in statistics may be substiouted for FY 421. 
rMale students may choose 6 hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with 


their academic advisers. 


Landscape And Ornamental Horticulture 


A blending of art, science and technology, Landscape and Ornamental 


Horticulture is a Life Science concerned with plants for personal enrichment 
and well-being. The professional Oranmentalist combines many diverse talents 
to suit his interests and ambitions. 
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The Landscape and Ornamental Horticulture curriculum provides profes- 
sional and basic knowledge and develops basic skills in four areas — Landscape 
Design, Florist Crop Production, Nursery Crop Production and Retail Flower 
Shop Management. By proper selection of electives, students may prepare for 
careers in research, teaching or extension activities; as owners and managers 
of floral or woody ornamental production units and of retail outlets for floral 
and woody ornamental products; landscape designing; and managing recrea- 
tional gardens and other areas. 

Degree candidates are encouraged to have three months, or an equivalent 
of three months, practical experince in industry to be arranged by the stu 
dent's major professor prior to graduation. 


Curriculum in Landscape and Ornamental Horticulture (OH) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


























First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
BI 10! Prin. Biology — 5 BI 102 Plant Biology — 5 CH 104 Fund. Chem. II —4 
EH 101 English Comp. 8 CH 108 Fund. Chem. I 4 CH i04L Gen. Chem, Lab, ..1 
HF 101 Intr, Hort. — 1 CH 103%. Gen. Chem. Lab. —{ EH 103 English Comp. 
MH i, Pre-Cal. w. Trig. 5 EH [02 English Comp. _§ HY 102 World History 3 
tBasic ROTC ed =6OHY «101 World History —..3 MH 16! An. Geom. & Cal. —5 
PE 101 04; of Pie. Et. ——— 3 Bede ROTC — tl  rRale KOTO. 

PE 102 Begin. Swim. a) Fe From Group If _.__ 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
BI 105 Animal Biology —...5 AS 202 Agr. Economia I 5 CH 207 Organic Chem. 5 
HF 221 Landscape Gard. 5 PA 210 Saas. Philosophy —_.. 3 HF 224 Plant Prop. —.._5 
HY !08 World History 3 PG 211 Psychology I 3 tBasic ROTC I 
SG 202 ABP Se. Cone 3° {Bade ROTO eee) Electives 5 
tBasic ROTC ! Electives* =o 
JUNIOR YEAR 

BY 306 Plant Phys. — — AY 304 Gen. Soils... =—s  —«C EH 890 Ady. Comp. — 5 
HF $25 Ghse. Constr. & Mgt..5 BY 309 Plant Pathology —._5 Electives — JS 

Electives ._._.._ 9 eee 

SENIOR YEAR 

ZY 402 Econ. Ent. — = 5——s 1 F-:« 426 «Minor Problems _ 5 BI 406 System. Botany 5 

Electives _._._.___15 Electives _. 18 AY 402 - eereey —- 

eaives 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


TMale students — choose 6 hours of clectives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with 
their academic advisers 
*This curriculum “colslite of four areas of eae pg ae eo Shop Management, Florist 
Production, Nursery Crop Production and Landscape Electives are provided in the 
Sophomore Junior and Senior year to prepare a edent in pe of these areas and are to be 
elected at the consent of the student's adviser and the approval of the Dean of Agriculture. 


RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES IN LANDSCAPE AND ORNAMENTAL HORTICULTURE 


Approved Electives from the 
Humanities and Social Sciences: 
EH 253 Survey of English Literature —— | 
EH 285 Literature of the Western World —3 
EH 301-302 Creative Writi 
EH 365-566 Survey of 
EH 377 The European Novel 


aa ee _— 


n Literature— 5. 5 




















EH 451-432 Shakespeare ees 
FL 121 Elementary French ee! 
FL. 122 Elementary French — 5 
FL 13! Elementary Spanish — 5 
FL. 182 Elementary nish em 
FL. 151 Elementary rman — 
FL. 152 Elementary German Sa 
FL t7! Elementary Russian a + & 
Ch Banal SoteGpb tiie Work — 8 

hysica phy the World —_5 
HY 201 History of U. S. . <= 5 
HY 202 History of U. S. —. 5 
MU 871 Intr. to Music 5 
PA 202 Ethics and Society — _ 4 


Approved Group Electives: 
ADS ¢18 Biochemixry —— . 5 
AN 350 Soil and Water Technology —— 5 
AR 110 Design Fundamentals 5 
AR 111 Design Fundamentals — 5 
AR 360 Appreciation of Architecture —__ 5 
AR 370 Spaces for Livin eee 
AS 301 Agricultural Marketing — — 
AS 410 Agricultural Business Management — 
ye EY, ee ee a 
AT 106 Drawing II - 
AT tS Perspective 
AY 405 Turf and It Management 
AY 406 Commercial Fertilizers 
BY %00 Gen. Microbiology I . 
BY 401 Biological Statistics —— 
HY 406 Systematic Botany SS 
KY 415 General es Le TR, || 
CE 201 path B ane all 
CH 204 Analytical Chemiary — .. 5 











———.——__— 


| 
i 





Wels ete re Ue 
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PA 210 Intr. to Phi hy 8 )«=|—s «CH s=208 Organic Chemistry —__.______5 
PA 211 Intr. to Deductive Logic _..$ ACF 211-12 Intr. Accounting —— 5-5 
PA 212 Intr. to Inductive Logic _.._.._.__ § MN 341 Business Law dpdiipipuiiianerieae 
PA 310 Eastern Religious Thought _...._3 ar Ga Gees eee 
PA 315 Western Re Oo . e EH 345 Bus. and Professional Writing —.._._..__5 
PA 401 The Phi y of Soltieaiinn pe fa 101-2 Intr. Geology —— ~~ .._____ 5-5 
PG 212 Psychology I 2 I STG F 201 Orchard Management — 5 
PO 209 Intr. Am. Govt. SLT LN | HE 225 Flower Arranging — ~~~ ...__..__3 
RSY 361 Rural Socio or 5 x $08 Vegetable Crops —..__ SS 
or SY 201 Intr. to Soc Be el eS. ES. F $25 Landscape “ca nae of Home 
RSY 362 Community Organization —..._. ___.5 Grounds SS ON eS 
SY 203 Cultural Anthropology 5 =0s-sHF-«43326 Landscape Planning of Public 

’ HF 421 Care & Maintenance of Orn. Plants .5 


HF 422 Fund. of Floricultural Crop. Prod. 5 





HF 423 Fund. of Nursery Management 5 
HF 435 Flower Shop ani ren SET 

anagement 2... 
HF 427-8 Minor Problems ~ vomeeagme ceeeaean ae 


HF 429 Adv. Plant teks ay Boe 
HF 430 Marketing Hort. Spec. Products __. on 
HF 431 Adv, Landscape Gardening —— 5 
HF 432 Controlled Plant Growth — 5 
M 315 Ag. Journalism — ..._._.3 
H 162-3 Analytic Geometry & Calculus —5-5 
OO EEE 
PS 206 Intr. Physics 5 
(a f° i rare 





School of Architecture 
and Fine Arts 


E. KettrH McPueetrers, Dean 


HE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE AND FINE ARTS include the De- 
partments of Architecture, Art, Building Technology, Music and Theatre. 


The Departments of Architecture and Building Technology offer under- 
graduate degree curricula in Architecture, Interior Design, Industrial Design, 
and Building Construction. The Department of Architecture also offers a 
graduate degree in Industrial Design. The Department of Architecture also 
participates in the multidisciplinary graduate program in Urban and Regional 
Planning which is administered by the Graduate School and the Center for 
Urban and Regional Planning. The primary objective of these programs is 
to educate professional practitioners for many aspects of the designed physical 
environment. 


The Departments of Art, Music and Theatre offer curricula in Fine Arts, 
Visual Design, Music and Theatre. The Art Department also offers a graduate 
degree in Fine Arts; and the Music Department offers the graduate degree in 
Music. The Departments of Art, Music, and Theatre cooperate with the 
School of Education in the education of teaching professionals. The objective 
of these programs is to develop creative and professionally knowledgeable 
practitioners and teachers in the arts and to provide a foundation for con 
tinuing professional development, 


Department Of Architecture 


The Department of Architecture was established in 1907 and is the oldest 
in the South. Courses are offered leading to the degrees Bachelor of Architee 
ture, Bachelor of Interior Design and Bachelor of Industrial Design. 


Admissions 


Tests. In addition to meeting the requirements for admission to the Uni- 
versity all prospective students of Architecture or Interior Design will be re 
quired to make a satisfactory score on the Architectural School Aptitude Test 
which is given by the Educational Testing Service, P.O. Box 592, Princeton, 
New Jersey 98540. Tests are given on certain dates at the Auburn Campus 
as well as at other university and college campuses throughout the United 
States. Persons wishing to take the test should correspond directly with the 
Educational Testing Service. 


Acceptance 


Acceptance for admission to professional curricula in architecture, and 
interior design in the School of Architecture will be determined by the 
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Admissions Committee in the Department of Architecture on the basis of an 
evaluation of the candidate's test scores and academic records. 


Transfer 


Transfer students from non-architectural programs will be required to be- 
gin the Design sequence at a level not higher than first quarter, second year. 
Transfer students from accredited schools of Architecture will be required to 
present examples of their work for evaluation by the Admissions Committee. 
The Committee will determine the level at which the student will enter the 
Design Sequence. 

New students may enter the department any quarter. Transfer students 
with advanced credit may complete their first year requirements by taking 
advantage of the Summer session which combines AT 105 and AR 110 and I11. 


Architecture 


The Curriculum in Architecture prepares the student to take his place as a 
citizen and as a professional. Since the building industry is one of the three 
largest in the nation in terms of expenditure and employment, the architect 
today must accept a concern for the improvement of the physical environment 
and assume the leadership in evolving effective procedures toward this end. 
Therefore, in an area of broad technological advancement, the architect must 
bring to his work technical knowledge, social insight, creative imagination, and 
individual integrity. 

The Department of Architecture is a member of the Association of Col- 
legiate Schools of Architecture, and the curriculum in Architecture is accredited 
by the National Architectural Accrediting Board. Training at Auburn Univer- 
sity prepares the student for the office experience and the examination required 
by the registration laws for the practice of architecture in Alabama as well as 
for examination by the Nation] Council of Architectural Registration Boards. 

Student work submitted to satisfy course requirements may be retained 
by the Department for indefinite periods to be used for exhibition or for 
record purposes, Simulated State Board examinations will be given during the 
fifth year to prepare Architecture students for their registration examination 
after graduation, 

The Cooperative Education Program is also offered. For more information, 
refer to page 44. 


Curriculum in Architecture (AR) 








FIRST YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quorter Third Quarter 
AR 110 Desi AR 111 Desi AT 105 Basic Drawing — 5 
Fu mentals 5 Fundamentals _5 EH 103 English Comp. —3 
EH 101 English Comp. S$ EH 102 English Comp. 3 HY 1053 World History ——3 
MH 16! An. Geom. & Cal. ..5 MH 162 An. Geom. & Ca 5 TH 108 Intr. to Arts 1 
HY 101 Warld History 5 HY 102 World “tele -__—$ Elective a Se 
TH 101 Intr. to Arts 3s TH 102 Intr. to Arta 1 PE Physical Education —1 
PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education I 
SECOND YEAR 
AR 20! Architectural AR 202 Architectural AR 205 papeeore) 
alge eS Desi Eee 1 5 
PS 205 Physio — _ 5 BT 206 Math Meg Constr. _5 AR S36l Hist. a “Theory 
SY 201 Sociology — 5S PS) 206 ~ Physi Se Arch, | ase 
Elective —_  § BT 220 Inir. a Struc. _._. $3 BT 221 Mech of Struc, — a 
| EE eee 
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THIRD YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
AR SOL Architectural AR 302 Architectural AR 305 Somes 
ee ee Ee —- 5 
AR 462 Hist. & Theory AR 565 Hist. & Theory AR 364 Hist. a “Theory 
of Arch, s of Arch. . 5 of Arch. = 4 
BT S11 Structures I! 8 BY St2 Structure S BT 318 Structures IT] — 4 
PG 211 Psychology —— 3 Elective — ss $C EG, 206 «~Sovio-Economic 
Elective —. —.__8 a tj) Foundations —..._ Ss 
Elective = 3 
FOURTH YEAR 
AR 401 Architectural AR 402 Architectural AR 405 Architectural 
OSE... Design — 5 Design ae 
HT 411 Seructures 1V S BT 48 Structures VI — 5 Seminar .— . | 
BT 412 Structures V BT 452 Bldg. Equipment — 38 BT 453 Bidg. Equipment b 
SY 405 Sociology — 5 Computer Science Planning Elective % 
AR 474 Intr. to Urban Elective we 5 Elective 5 
Planning —_ 
FIFTH YEAR 
AR 465 Architectural AR 466 Architectural AR 467 Architectural 
Desi SS | ne a is 7 
AR 471 P al Prac. —S AR 472 P onal Prac. —5 es 0 ID 
Group Elective — 5 AR 499 Design Research ——2 Elective . — | 
Rietive: eld viper Elective =H Elective ees 
ee 


Total — 265 quarter hours 


Six hours of Basic ROTC and six hours of Advanced ROTC may be stubstituied for twelve 
hours of general clectives. 


Two Fy Electives must be selected from the following list 
5 (3) Metropolitan Arca Governmental Problems 

URP 605 (3) Urban Design 

URP 607 (5) Regional ey Urban Economic 

URP 615 (3) Seminar on Current Planning Issues 

URP 662 (3) Social System and Communities 


Seminars will be chosen from the following list: 


AR 455 Art and Architecture Seminar = EEE eee eee 
OR er EA, ee re aa. 
AR 476 Seminar in Contemporary Concepts 200 
AR 477 Seminar in Historical Pl Problems SS Oe 
Al 476 bees. Ee oe 
AR 479 Seminar in Architecture Literature — sss 


Five- eee elective courses will include either three courses in advanced structures or electives 
chosen from t electives in Art, Economics, English, Foreign Languages, History, Philosophy. 
Psychology, see ore and Speech Communications. 


Honors Program in Architecture 


Beginning in the fourth year of the curriculum in Architecture, superior 
students capable of independent study may, on recommendaton of the Faculty, 
pursue an approved sequence of study designed to develop a field of concen 
tration. Each student shall submit a plan of study for approval before com- 
mencing the work. The student may earn a maximum of 15 hours of credit in 
independent study, a special project, or in research. After approval students 
shall enroll in AR 495, Honors Program, for up to 5 hours credit in any one 
quarter, and pursue the independent study under the supervision of an assigned 
faculty member. 


Interior Design 


The curriculum in Interior Design seeks to prepare the student to take his 
place as a professional specialist in the design of interior space. As such, he 
expects to assume a responsible role among those who shape physical environ- 
ment. His primary interest in the development of interiors is concerned with 
the social, historical and technical implications of these aspects of space, surface 
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and material which distinguish his work. His training will enable him to de- 
velop a practice as a private consultant, as a designer of furniture and textiles, 
and as a valuable associate of the environmental design team. 


Curriculum in Interior Design (1D) 














FIRST YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
AR 110 Design AT 105 Drawing 1 — 5s AR U1! Desi 
undamentals 5 EH 102 English Comp. — 8 Fundamentals 5 
EH 10) English Comp... 8-_—- HY 102 World History _ 3 EH 108 English Comp. 8 
HY 10! World History 5 ay 161 An. Geom. & Cal. 5 HY 108 World History — 8 
MH 159 Pre. Cal. w/o Trig. 5 Physical Education — | Nat. Sci. Elect. 5 
PE Physical Education — 1 TH 102 Intr. to Arts ull k. Physical Education —1 
TH 101 Intr, Are —I TR 108 Intr. to Arts 
SECOND YEAR 
AR 201 Architectural AR 202 Architectural AR 208 Architectural 
Design —— ——— tl Design 5 BE _— | 
AR 215 Elssnenta of LD. 8 AR 216 Elemenu of LD. _ $8 AR 36! Hist. & Theory 
Nat. Sei. Elect. —_—& PG 211 Psychology — § 2). Se a, 
EC 200 Gen, Economia — 5 Elective - —§ AR 217 Elements of I.D. — 5 
SY 201 Sociology —— 5 
A 
THIRD YEAR 
AR 4805 Interior Design — 5 AR 4306 Interior Desi ww AR $07 Interior Design — 5 
AR 365 Period Interiors _ 5 AR 366 Period Interiors — 5 AR 467 Contemporary 
AR 362 Hist. & Theory AR 365 Hist. & Theory Interiors — 5 
of Arch. ea of Arh — eS) AR S04 Hist, & Theory 
CA 415 History of Textiles _5 CA 355 Lighting 8 5 of £2 
EC 331 Marketing — =, 
FOURTH YEAR 
AR 405 Interior Design ..% AR 406 Interior Design —— 5 AR 407 Interior Design — 7 
AK 441 Professional Prac, 5 AR 408 perigee Design ger 
FL rorege Language 5 2 AT 339 Art History 11 — 5 
CA 545 Creative Crafe 8 FL Panelen Language _ 5 Elective es | 


AT 388 Art History — 5 
Total — 207 quarter hours 


Two months of practical experience with a professional interior designer (s required between 
the Srd and 4th year. 

Six hours of Basic ROTC and six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for 12 hours 
of general clectives. 


Industrial Design 


Industrial Design is concerned primarily with the practical and aesthetic 
relation of products and systems to those who use them. The Industrial De- 
signer as a leading member of a research and development team — composed 
of engineers, scientists, and designers — is responsible for the product's shape, 
color, proportion, and texture, or for the optimum interaction between each 
item in a system. He is deeply concerned with such factors of use as efficiency, 
convenience, safety, comfort, maintenance, and cost. 


The Industrial Designer's activity encompasses areas such as product design, 
transportation design, industrialized building, package design, exhibition de- 
sign, and systems design. 

The student of Industrial Design learns, for example, the basic principles 
of design, engineering, human factors designing, marketing, and sociology. He 
acquires such technical skills as drafting, model-making, photographing and 
sketching techniques. He is introduced to design methods, product planning, 
Statistics, materials, manufacturing methods, consumer psychology, and environ- 
mental studies, 
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The four-year curriculum leads to the professional degree of Bachelor of 
Industrial Design. The program is approved by the Industrial Designers Society 
of America, Graduates will qualify for positions in industrial design consultant 
offices and in various industries. 

The cooperative education program is also offered. For more information 
refer to page 44. 


Curriculum in Industrial Design (IND) 











FIRST YEAR 
First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
AR 110 Desi 105 Drawing I - 5—— AR II Desi 
Fundamentals 5 rH 102 English Comp. 5 Fundamentals 5 
EH 101 English Comp. HY 102 World History —... 5 EH 105 English Comp. —___3 
HY 101 World Hiswory — 3 TH 102 Intr, to Arts 1 HY 105 World History 3 
TH 101 Iotr. to Arts — | =MH 16! An. Geom. & Cal, —5 TH 105 Intr. to Arts 1 
MH 159 Pre, Cal. w/o Trig. 5 PE Physical Education 1 TS 102 Engr. Drawing I —2 
Pe Physical Education —! TS 112 Welding Science —1 
TS J11 Woodworking l 
PE Physical Eduration | 
SECOND YEAR 


AR 210 Industrial Design —.5 AR 211 Industrial Design — 5 AR 212 Industrial Design —_5 
PG 211 Psychology 1 — . $8 AR 222 Tech, Miustration _5 AR 223 Industrial Des, Meth. 5 


AR 221 Maus. & Technology 5 TS 105 Engr. Drawing II — TS 204 Kinematics of Mach. 5 
TS 104 Deacr. Geometry _.2 TS 11% Machine Tool Lab. PS 204 Survey in Physica ——5 
TS 114 Sheetmetal Des. 1 TS 115 Foundry Tech. aber 


CH 161 Inter. to Chemistry 2 CH 102 Intr. to Chemistry — 2 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. —1 





THIRD YEAR 
AR 310 Industrial Design —.5 AR S11 Industrial Design — 5 AR 312 Industrial Design 5 
EC 200 General Economics —5 AT 5338 Ant History I —_ 5 MT 33) Prin. ~ Ma ng —5 
OS SRO atten Bilective 5 
Elective 5 TS 6 Gages & AR 308 Design. Workshop ——5 
Measurement 5 
FOURTH YEAR 
AR 410 Endustrial Design —.6 AR 411 Industrial Design —.6 AR 412 Ind. Des, Thesis 6 
PG 461 Industrial AR 415 Hy. of Ind. Des. 5 = AR 485 Seminar in Ind. Des, 5 
Psychology ——.___5 Elective . 5 SY 408 Industrial Sociology 5 
Elective ae 
PG 490 Spec, Problems Psy. 
(Human 
Engineering) — 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


Electives must come from the list of approved electives in Sclence and the Humanities, 


Six hours of Basic ROTC and six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for 12 
hours of general electives. 


Graduate Work in Industrial Design 


Students who hold the Bachelor of Industrial Design, or a sitnilar degree, a cligible to 
- ns A the Dean of the cape School for admission to the graduate p ing to 
aster of Industrial Design degree. For details see the Bulletin of the raduate School. 


Department Of Art 


The Department of Art offers curricula designed to provide training for 
those who wish to become professional designers, practitioners in the fine 
arts, or artist-teachers. It also offers courses for education majors specializing 
in art and for students who seek general knowledge and appreciation of the 
visual arts. The program of studio courses is combined with studies of the 
functions and historical background of the visual arts. Courses in general 
education promote in the student a comprehension of his responsibilities to the 
society and culture in which he lives. 
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Two curricula are offered: Fine Arts and Visual Design, each leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts, The first two years of the two curricula are 
similar. Emphasis is given to a fundamental grasp of basic art principles with 
the aim of stimulating a creative use of the elements involved. Following these 
basic years, curriculum content varies as the student enters into his professional 
field. 

Students in the School of Education may elect a minor or a major in Art 
(see page 141). Students in the School of Arts and Sciences may elect a minor 
(15 hours) or a double minor (30 hours) in Art. 


The Department of Art is an accredited member of the National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Art, and a member of the College Art Association. 


Fine Arts 


Following two years of basic studies, the student, with faculty approval, 
enters advanced courses in painting, sculpture and printmaking, Preferences are 
emphasized through art electives and through academic electives from other 
areas of the University. 

Graduates in Fine Arts may elect to practice in their chosen fields or to 
teach in professional areas at advanced levels. Students who contemplate 
teaching as a career should plan to work toward a Master of Fine Arts degree 
at this or another institution. 


Curriculum in Fine Arts (FA) 














FIRST YEAR 
First Quorter Second Querter Third Quarter 
AT 105 Drawing I — 5s AT «(106 Drawing 11 — 5S AT «(107 Drawing WI ——_5 
AT 181 Design AT 115 Perspective _— 3 AT 182 Desi 
Fundamentals _ 5 EH 102 English Comp, 3 Fundamentabh 5 
EH 10! English Comp. $3 HY 102 World History $$ EH 103 English Comp. —_3 
HY 101 World History 3 TS 112 Welding Science HY 103 World History —__3 
Kasic ROTC or Elec, — 1 and Appl. Ss asic ROTC or Elec. } 
PE Physical Education 1 Basic ROTC or Elec, __.} PE Physical Education —1 
PE Physical Education —1 
SECOND YEAR 
AT 205 poe Drawing I 5 AT 215 Figure Cont. 5 AT 227 Sculpture I 
AT 222 Painting I. 5 AT 224 Painting II 5 BI 101 Prin. of eed ag 
*MH 100 Mathematical *SY 201 Intr. to Soc. — 5 = t*SY 207 Intr. Archaco 5 
Tntletts eee | PRG ZI aay $3 PA 210 Intr. Philo. 

*PG 211 Ps nabegy 3 —_.§ Basie ROTC or —<. en 2 
Basic ROTC or eS | Basic ROTC or Elec. —___] 
THIRD YEAR 
AT $38 Art History 1 5s ATT «2559 Art History TI — 5 AT 340 Art History HIT 5 
AT %05 Printmaking I. 5) =AT 307 Figure Dwg. I — 5 AT 322 Painting UI 5 
BI 104 Bio. in Human AT 327 Sculpture 1] — 5 AT Art Studio Elec. —5 

Affairs — CO StsC«iE-- 25 Lit. im EEsnglish —. 3 EH 254 Lit. in English —_3 
PA 216 Philo. of Man — 8) —~—FY 210 Wood and Art —_I 
FOURTH YEAR 
AT 405 Printmaking 11 _...5 AT 427 Sculpture Hl ~— 5 Art Studio Elec. 5 
AT Art Studio Elec. — 5 AT Art Studio Elec. 5 OO 
Rive oe Bieetivw <TC A AOS Te: ...__.__ 3 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


*Sugecsued tions for liberal education clective requirements may be found on page 61. 
A minimum of credit hours must be taken in the two academic areas of Mathematics/ Natural 
Sciences and Social Sciences, with at least one course in each area. 

NOTE: Advanced Military Science amounting to 6 credit hours may be used as part of the 
above 20 hour requirement. 


tSY 203 Cultural Anthropology (5) is a suggested alternate. 
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ART STUDIO ELECTIVES: AT 421 Painting IV 
AT 422 Painting V 
AT 425 Painting VI 
AT 406 Printmaking UI 
AT 407 Printmaking IV 
AT 408 Sula ware # Vv 
AT 428 Sculpture I 


Visual Design 


The program in Visual Design gives fundamental training in the techniques 
of visual communication. Following the two year course in basic art principles, 
and with faculty approyal, the student enters Visual Design. A core curriculum 
emphasizes the techniques of drawing for reproduction, lettering and typo- 
graphical layout. The student is encouraged to think creatively within the 
limits of materials and processes. Beginning the third year, the student de- 
velops special interests in painting, printmaking, sculpture, illustration or 
fashion through a series of art electives. A balanced group of academic subjects 
helps to further an understanding of the function of design in commerce and 
industry. This breadth of background increases the possibility of future advance- 
ment to administrative work. 


Curriculum in Visual Design (VD) 




















FIRST YEAR 
First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
AT 105 Drawing I _. 5 AT 106 Drawing UW 5 AT 107 Drawing III 5 
AT 181 Design Funda- AT 115 Perspective — «ss -§—O AT 182 Design Funda- 
mentals I 5 EG 102 Engineering Dwg. _ 2? méentais II _ 5 
EH 10! English Comp. —.. $_ EH 102 English Comp... $ EH 108 English Comp. 3 
HY 101 World History —.. 58 HY 102 World History S HY 108 World History — $ 
Basic ROTC or Elec. —— 1 Rasic ROTC ar Elec. ......_.] RKasic ROTC or Elec —_....__I 
PE Physical Education —1 PE Physical Education —1 PE Physical Education 1 
SECOND YEAR 
AT 211 Lettering 5) )— AT «(205 Figure Drawing 1. 5 AT 215 Figure Construction 5 
AT 227 Sculpture I —_.—§ AT 212 Graphic Processes 5 AT 224 Painting I = 
*PA 210 Intr. to Phil. Prob. $ AT 222 Painting I — 5 EH 255 English Lit. 
BI 10! Prin. of Biology 5 ‘PA 216 Phil. of Man — 8 BI 104 Bio. in Human 
Basic ROTC or Elec, 1S Basic ROTC or Ele. Affairs — mall 
Basic ROTC or Elec. — tT 
THIRD YEAR 
AT 581 Visual Design [ _ 5 AT 582 Visual Design 11 5 AT 5385 Visual Design fl — 5 
AT 307 Figure Drawing IT _5 AT 355 Illustration 1 — 5 AT 36!) Fashion I _ 5 
AT 338 Art History I 5 AT 339 Art History II — 5 EC 200 General Economica _ 5 
YG 211 Psychology 1 —3 PG 212 Psychology I] —  § EH 254 English Lit. 5 
FOURTH YEAR 
AT 481 Visual Design IV. 5 AT Art Studio Elec. —.. 5 AT 496 Thesis — «ss 5 
AT Art Studio Elec — 5 *MH 100 Math. Insights — 5 S| it 
MT 3531 Prin. of Marketing 5 AT 340 Art History IT] — 5 Bitctive 6 kdl 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


*Suggested options for liberal elucation elective requirements may be found on page 61 
A minimum of 20 credit hours must be taken in the two academic areas of Mathematics/ Natural 
Sciences and Social Sciences, with at least one course in cach area. 

NOTE: Advanced Military Science amounting to 6 credit hours may be used as part of the 
above 20 hours requirement. 


ART STUDIO ELECTIVES: 


AT 522 Painting I11 AT 405 Printmaking I! 
AT 421 Painting IV AT 406 Printmaking Ill 
AT 422 Painting V AT 407 Printmaking IV 
AT 425 Painting VI AT 408 Printmaking V 
AT 462 Fashion 1 AT 327 Sculpture I 

AT 463 Fashion 111 AT 427 Sculpture tt 
AT 482 Visual Design V AT 428 Sculpture [V 


AT 456 Ulluatration Hl 
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Graduate Work in Fine Arts 


Students who hold the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts, or a similar degree, 
are eligible to apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission to the 
graduate course leading to the Master of Fine Arts degree. For details examine 
the Bulletin of the Graduate School. 


Department Of Building Technology 


The purpose of the curriculum in Building Technology is to develop pro- 
fessionally knowledgeable practitioners and managers for a wide variety of roles 
in the construction industry. 

The Department of Building Technology offers courses in the design of 
structural and mechanical systems for buildings, construction procedures, build. 
ing cost estimation and construction mangement, The curriculum leads to the 
degree of Bachelor of Building Construction. 


Curriculum in Building Construction (BC) 

















FIRST YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
BT 10! Intr. to Building 3 BT 102 Drawing & Proj. 3 GL 102 Geo a 
EH 101 English Comp. _...5_—-_ EH 102 English Comp. 5S EH 108 English Comp. _.._.5 
HY 101 World History _...§_ HY 102 World History _.._-5 HY 103 World History ss 
MH 160 Pre. Cal. w. Trig. _5 MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal. 5 MH 162 An. Geom. & Cal. _5 
PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education —1 PE Physical Education —1 
Riectite. 
SECOND YEAR 
BT 206 Math. & Constr. 5 BT 361 Hist. of Bidg. 1 3 BT 562 Hist. of Bldg. a 
BT 220 Intr. to Structures _3 ACF 211 Intr. Accounting —.5 BT St! Structures I 3 
PS 205 Physics . = 5——s BTs 22) Mech, of Structures .5 ACF 212 Intr. Accounting —_5 
EC 200 Gen. Economics 5 PS 206 Physics ae Group Elective ——_5 
1 Oa ee 
THIRD YEAR 
BT 821 Constr. Prob. I 5 EC 445 Indus. Relations _.5 BT $22 Constr. Prob. I] 5 
BT $12 Structures I]. 3 BT 813 Structures 111 8 SBT 4114 Structures IV 5 
BT 363 Hist. of Bldg. 11] 3 BT 364 Hist. of Bldg. IV 35 BT 412 Structures V —_.3 
Group Elective _...5 SC 202 App. Sp. Comm. —_.3 Technical Elec. 5 
English Elective ___3 roup Elective —._._5 Elective a eS 
FOURTH YEAR 
BT 48% Constr. Methods & HT 4¢ Const. Meth. & BT 490 Hullding Const. 
Estimating I 5 Estimating 11 5 Oe ae 
BY 415 Structures VI... 5 «=BT 452 Bhig. E hp. 1 8 BT 453 Bldg. Equipment U3 
Tecsakal’ Etc, 5 Technical Elec. 5 Blective 
ee Technical Elec. —— 5 


Total — 209 quarter hours 


Six hour of Basic ROTC and six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for 12 hours 
of general electives. 


English Elective will be restricted to courses in English. Group Electives will be restricted 
to the courses included in the Group Elective list. Technical Electives will be chosen from 300 
it oo oe courses which are closely allied to the student's professional field; or MH 


GROUP ELECTIVES 


EC 202 Economic I FL 241-2-341 Italian 

EC 274 Statistics FL 151-2-251 German 

EC 457 Economic History of Eu GY 305 phy of North America 
EC 458 Economic History of the U. S. HY 3) Medieval History 

EC 402 American Industries HY 400 American Colonial History 

EC 452 Comparative Economic Systems HY 406-7 Recent United States History 
EC 460 Economic Development the South HY 404 The Civil War 

FL 121-2-221 French HY 408 Modern America 


FL 131-2-251 Spanish HY 426 The Reformation Era, 1500-1660 
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HY 428 The Age of Reason, 1660-1789 PO 209 Intr, to American Government 


HY 430 History of Europe from Bismarck SP SIL Essentials of Public Speaking 
through the First World War SY 201 Introductory Sociology 

HY 43) History of Europe Since the Treaty SY 203 Cultural Anthropology 
of Versailles SY 301 Sociology of the Family 

HY 45! Japan and Southeast Asia SY “04 Minority Groups 

HY 460 Great Leaders of History SY 401 Population Problems 

MN 4810 Frinciples of Management SY 402 Social Theory 

MN 442 Personne! Management SY 40% Contemporary Anthropology 

PA 325 Aesthetics SY 405 Urban Sociology 

PA 420 Modern Philosophy SY 408 Industrial Sociology 


PG 330 Social Psychology 


Department Of Music 


The Department of Music provides instruction and performing experience 
to students interested in developing their talents in music. The courses of study 
provided by the Department have been created to present a balance between 
creative skills and academic studies, allowing at the same time a certain flexi 
bility to meet individual requirements. 


The Department of Music offers to the Music major a professional cur- 
riculum leading to the degree Bachelor of Music, with majors in (A) Applied 
Music, (B) Theory and Composition, (C) Church Music. These programs pro- 
vide preparation for the professional field of performance and for private or 
college teaching of applied music, theory, and composition. They also provide 
training for church organists and choir directors. 


For the student wishing to major in Music History and Literature, the 
Department of Music offers a program of studies leading to the Bachelor of 
Arts degree. This degree is a cultural, not a professional degree. 


Many general elective courses are available to all University students as 
well as courses in applied music in band and orchestral instruments, voice, 
piano, and organ. Performance groups such as the Marching and Concert 
Bands, Orchestra, Glee Clubs, Concert Choir, Choral Union, and Opera Work. 
shop are also available to students in all curricula, 


Professional Curriculum in Music (MU) 
(A) Applied Music Major 


FIRST YEAR 
First Quorter Second Quorter Third Quarter 
EH 101 English Comp... S$_~—s EH = 102 Faglish Comp. S EH 105 English Comp. 5 
HY 101 World History — 3 HY 102 World History S HY 105 World History 5 
MU 151 Mat. & Org. of MU 132 Mat. & Org. Mu. 5 MU 15S Mat. & Org. Mu. 5 
Music —— 5 MU (82 Applied (major) _3 MU 183 Applied (major) b | 
MU 18! powred Music MU 188 Applied (minor) + MU LRO Apacs (minor) ! 
major) a Pe Perf. Group 1 MU Perf. Grow 1 
MU 187 Konlied Music rr. Physical Education : LPS Physical Education 1 
(Minor) 1 MU 100 Convocation 8 MU 100 Convocation 0 
MU Performing Group —1 
PE Physical Education 1 
MU 100 Convocation ——____.0 
SECOND YEAR 
MU 231 aves & Org. of MU 252 Mat. & Org. Mu, 5 MU 285 Mat. & Org. Mu. 5 
as 5 Natural Science 5 M100 Mathematics =§5 
atural Science —=— 5 MU 282 Applied (major) 5 MU 255 Appled (major) 5 
MU 281 Applied Music MU 288 Applied (minor) 1 MU 280 Applied (minor) 1 
jor} 5s MU Verf. Group 1 MU Perf, Group - I 
MU 287 Som li Music MU bh maemble — 1 MU Ensemble 4 
(minor) 1 MU 100 Convocation - 6 MU 100 Convocation _ 0 
MU Performing Group — | Elective = 5 A) es | 
MU Ensemble ES 
MU 100 Convocation 0 
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First Quarter 


MU 531 Mat. & Org. Music — 5 
PA 211 Philosophy 5 
MU 351 Muisic History $ 
MU Sk! Applied Music 
(major) 5 
MU Ensemble 1 
MU 100 Convocation 0 
Elective (Social or 
Natural Science) — 5 


FL Foreign Language 5 
MU 481 none. Music 


Modern =a 
MU 337 Modern Harmony .__.5 
MU Ensemble i 
MU 100 Convocation —_ 
Elective (Soc. of 
Natural Science) —— 6 


THIRD YEAR 


Second Quarter 


MU 382 Mat. & Org. Mu. ——5 
PA 212 Philosophy ‘ 


MU 4852 Music History —__3 
MU 382 Applied (major) ——5 
MU Ensemble —__ —___—_] 
MU 100 Convocation . —— 0 
Elective (Soc. or 
Nat. Science) —___3 
FOURTH YEAR 
FL. Forcign Language ..5 
MU 482 Nae (major) —5 
MU —— 
ML E.nsemb a 
MU %62 Conducting il 
MU 100 Convocation 0 





Elective — 


————— 


Total — 205 quarter hours 


Third Quarter 


MU 5398 Mat. & Org. Mu. ——5 
MU S61 Conducting 5 





MU 353 Music History —.3 
MU 383 Applied (major) ——3 
MU 100 Convocation 0 
Elective (Soc. or 
Nat. Science) —— 3 


FL. Foreign Language — 5 
MU 485 Applied (major) ——5 
MU Ensemble 1 
MU 368 Conducting 
MU 100 Convocation 

lective —— 


ee 


-_————-- 


Six hours of Basic and six hours of Advanced ROTC may be scheduled in 
lieu of 12 hours of general electives. 


(B) Theory and Composition Major 





First Quarter 
EH 101 English Comp. 8 
HY 101 World History —_— 
MU 151 Mat. & Org. Music —5 
MU 184 eponec afer === 3: 
MU 116 wiod Instr. — 1! 
ue a eS 


MU 110 Serin 
PE Physical Education —1 
MU 100 Convocation at 





Mat. & Org. of 
Music _ 

Natural Sciences 
MU 284 Applied Music 
Brass Instr. 

MU 107 Voice Class —— 
PG 211 Psychology _ 
MU Perf. Group 
MU Ensemble 

MU 100 Convocation 


| 
| | 


MU S551 Mat. & Org, Music — 5 
MU 351 Music History 4s 
MU Modern Harmony 1 5 
MU 437 Orchestration ——.__3 
MU 587 Applied Music ——_1! 
MU Perf. Group 1 
MU 100 Convocation — i 

Elective (Soc, oF 

Nat. Science) —— 5 


MU 434 Music Comp. — 
FL Foreign Language 4 
MU 487 Applied Music — 
MU 439 Orchestration — 5 
MU Perf. Group — 1 
MU 100 Convecation —__ 0 
Elective (Soc. or 
Nat. Science) 











FIRST YEAR 
Second Quorter 
EH 102 English Comp. 5 
HY 102 bye nen ———s 
MU 132 nee o> —— 
MU 185 A hiied usi peo 
MU 117 Woodwind Same | 
MU Ltt String Instr. 1 
MU Perf. Group ______| 
PE Physical Education —1! 
MU 100 Convocation —._ __0 
SECOND YEAR 
MU 252 Mat. & Org. Mu. — 5 
Natural Science — 5 
MU 285 Applicd Music wie 
MU 114 Brass Instr. — 1 
MU 108 Voice Class ee 
PG 212 Psychology SS 
MU Perf. Group — 1 
MU Ensemble — 
MU 100 Convocation 0 
THIRD YEAR 
MU 3532 Mat, & Org, Mu. —5 
MU %52 Music History —. 5 
MU Modern Harm. tt ——3 
MU 438 Orchestration —..._. 3 
MU 388 Applied Music —.1 
MU Perf. Group 1 
MU 100 Convexation —.._ 
Elective (Soc. or 
Nat. Science) _.—_5 
FOURTH YEAR 
MU 455 Music Comp. 5 
FL Foreign Language —5 
MU 488 Applicd Music ._—— 
MU 445 he Vann goxy —3 
MU el 
MU 100 Re re 6 
Elective —s 
Total — 209 quarter hours 


Third Quorter 
EH 108 English Comp. 
HY 103 World History 
at? 138 Mat. & Org. Mu, —— 
U 186 LY a Music . 
U Instr. 
U 112 String Inatr. 
U Perf. Group 
rE Physical Education ._! 
MU 100 Convocation —— 0 

NO (ee ae 








wow 








MU 233 Mat. & Org. Mu. 
MH [100 Mathematica — 
MU 286 Applied Music — 
MU 115 Brass Instr. 
U 119 Percussion In, 
Perf. atone -_ 








I 


2 
ie 
5 

| 


Elective a 


MU 388 Mat, & Org. Mu. ..5 
MU 353 Music History ___5 
Modern Harm, III — 5 
MU 389 Applied Music — 1 
MU Perf. G : 
MU 100 Convocation — 0 

Elective (Soc. or 

Nat. Science) — 6 


MU 436 Music Comp. —.— 
FL. Foreign Lan 
MU 489 Applied Music 
MU Perf, Group 
MU 100 Convocation 
Elective 








Six hours of Basic and six hours of Advanced ROTC may be scheduled in 
lieu of 12 hours of general electives. 
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First Quarter 
EH 101 English Comp. 


& O 
MU 181 Applied } 


MU 187 te ac Music 

(minor) 
MU Finsemble l 
PE Psysical Education — 1 
MU 100 Convocation 








c 





Natural Science 
MU 2351 Mat. & O 
MU 28! Applied 





5 
. Music — 5 
i usiC 





(enajor} Se 
MU 287 Applied Music 
iminor) — 
MU Ensemble (or 
MU 211) l 
MU 100 Convocation 0 
lective 3 
Phi a 
MU 351 Music sane ae 
MU 331 Mat. “s Music —5 
MU 381 Applied ! usic 
(major 5 
MU 312 Hymno 5 
MU Ensem 1 
MU 100 Convocation 0 





FL. Foreign Language — 5 
MU 361 Conducting 3 
MU $81 Applied Music 
Fy Ph Se a 
MU Ensemble — I 
MU 100 Convocation — 
Elective (Soc. or 
Nat. Science) —- 
First Quarter 
MU 135i Mat. & Org. Music — 5 
EH 101 English Comp. —— 3 
HY 101 World History 
MU 184 Applied Music ] 
-A Ensemble | 
Physical Education Se 
MU 100 Convocation as 
MU 231 Mat. & Org. Music — 5 


Pnce = 
EH 255 English Lit. Fe 
MU 284 Applied Music — 1 
MU Ensemble I 
PE Physical Education —] 
MU 100 Convocation 





U 931 Mat. & Org. Music —5 
U 351 Music History 8 
lied Music —1t 

pastiine camel 





Academic Minor 5 


(C) Church Music Major 


FIRST YEAR 


Second Quarter 

EH 102 English Comp. 5 
HY 102 World History 3 
MU 182 Mat. & Org. Mu. ——5 
MU 182 Applied (major) ——3 
MU 188 Applied (minor) ——1 
MU Ensemble =, 
0 








PE Psysical Education 
MU 100 Convocation 





opiate YEAR 


tural Science — 5 
MU 282 Mon k& Org. Mu. ——5 
MU 282 Applied (major) — 3 
MU 288 Applied (minor) —1 





MU Ensemble Rite p 
MU 100 Convocation 0 
See 
THIRD YEAR 
Phi i, elt an 
MU 352 Music History 5 





MU 332 Mat. & Org. Mu. ——5 
MU 382 ye (major) — 3 
MU 511 a. 
MU Peete —— Ss 
MU 100 Convocation 


FOURTH YEAR 


FL Foreign Language 
MU 415 Organ Lit. 


or 
Vocal pedagogy 
MU 482 Applied (ma 


> 

MU 362 Conducting as 

MU Ensemble — I 

MU 100 Convocation _ 0 

Elective (Soc. or 

Nat. Science) 5 
Elective 








Total — 210 quarter hours 


Bachelor of Arts 


FIRST YEAR 


Second Quarter 

MU 182 Mat. & Org. Mu. — 5 
EH 102 English Comp. 5 
HY 102 World History mei | 
5 


MU 185 Applied 

PA 211 Philosophy EEE 

MU Ensemble ae 

PE Physical Education _1 

MU 100 Convocation — 0 
SECOND YEAR 


MU 232 Mat. & Org. 
Natural Science 
EH = —— Lit. 
Applied 








MU 285 ] 
MU Ensemble — 
MU 100 Convocation 0 
Elective 
THIRD YEAR 
MU 332 Mat. & Org. Mu. —.5 
MU 352 Music History 3 
MU 385 Applied 1 
MU 100 Convocation — 


Academ 
Elective (Soc. or 
Nat. Science) —_.___3 


0 
ic Minor — 5 


Third Quarter 
EH 103 English Comp. —__5 
HY 103 World History — | 
MU 133 Mat. & Org. Mu. —_. | 
MU 185 Applied (major) ——% 
MU 189 Applied (minor) 1 
MU Ensemble eile 
PE Psysical Education I 
MU 100 Convocation 0 


= 
cccces 





100 Mathematics ~ L 
258 Mat. & Org, Mu. — 
283 Applied (major) —. 
289 Applied (minor) —— 
Ensemble 
100 Convocation 
Elective 


r+$++4 





Pt tl 








MU 4353 Music History 5 
MU 333 Mat. & Org. Mu. __5 
MU 388 Applied (major) — 5 
MU Ensemble ——— } 
MU 100 Convocation —....___ 0 
Elective (Soc. or 
Nat. Science) —.__..6 


L Foreign Language —5 
MU 416 Church, Mu. - 


POT ee lS 
ay 485 Applied (major — 











te 455 Choral Lit, 5 
MU 100 Convocation —..-_-0 
Third Quarter 
MU 135 Mat. & ors. ae var 
EH 105 English Com 5 
HY 105 World History ——— 

MU 186 Applied 
MU Ensemble — 1 
MH 100 Mathematics — 5 
MU 100 Convocation 0 
MU 233 Mat. & Org. Mu. 5 
rie 255 English Lit. | 
MU 286 Applied 1 
MU Ensemble 1 
AT 338 Art History 5 
MU 100 Convocation —___._.0 
Elective 5 


MU $33 Mat. & Org. Mu. ——5 
MU 353 Music History 5 
Applied 


MU 100 Convocation 0 
Academic Minor — 5 
Elective (Soc. or 
Nat. Science) —___3 
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First Quarter 


PG 211 Psychology —— 5 
MU 489 Applied Music } 
FL Foreign Language ——5 





FOURTH YEAR 
Second Quarter 


MU 561 Conducting —...__ 3 
ah 485 Applied _ 


Foreign Language =< 





Arts 1 
Third Quarter 

MU 486 Applied ———— 

FL Foreign Language —5 


MU 100 Convocation 








MU 100 Convocation — MU 100 Convocation —. : Academic Minor — 5 
*Academic Minor —_5 Academic Minor — 5 Elective (Soc. or 
Elective (Soc. or Elective (Soc. or Nat. Science) . 5 
Nat. Science) 5 Nat, Science) 5 








Total — 205 quarter hours 


Six hours of Basic and six hours of Advanced ROTC may be scheduled in 
lieu of 12 hours of general electives. 


"A minor of 30 quarter hours elected from approved courses. 
Keyboard proficiency is required for non-keyboard majors. In such cases three of the applied 
music credits will be taken in piano. 
Supplementary Requirements for Bachelor of Music and 
Bachelor of Arts Degree Candidates 


1, Attendance at campus music functions and student conyocations is com- 
pulsory. Absences may be excused only by the Head of the Music Department. 

2. At the end of the Sophomore year a comprehensive examination will be 
given which must be passed before the student is admitted to the upper division 
music courses. Transfer students must complete this examination to receive 
junior standing. 

3. A. Students electing the applied music major must present a junior re- 

cital during the third year of study and a senior recital during the fourth 

year of study. 

B. Students electing the theory and composition major must present an 
original composition in small form during the third year of study and an 
original composition in large form during the fourth year of study. 

C. Students electing the history and literature major must present a 
written thesis during the fourth year of study. 

D. Students electing the church music major must present a senior re- 
cital during the fourth year of study. 

4. Credit in applied music is based on the amount of practice, each credit 
hour requiring a minimum of five hours practice per week. 

5. Students whose major performing medium is not piano or organ must 
elect piano as the minor instrument. Before graduation all students must meet 
minimum Sophomore NASM applied music requirements in piano. 

6. Participation in an approved music performing group is required each 
quarter, with or without credit. 

7. All students taking applied music must meet public performance require 
ments as designated by the faculty, (See Music Dept. special regulations regard- 
ing requirements for jury examinations and convocation performances.) 


Music Education 


Teacher Education: Admission to the Teacher Education Program of the 
School of Education is open to students registered in the School of Architecture 
and Fine Arts to the same extent that it is open to students registered in the 
School of Education. Upon completion of all requirements of both the Teacher 
Education Program and the professional curriculum in music, the Dean of the 
School of Education will recommend to the appropriate State Department of 
Education that a professional certificate be issued. It is considered desirable 
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for students who wish to engage in junior high or high school teaching to 
identify this objective as soon as possible in their four-year undergraduate work. 
Such students will be advised by two advisers, a professional education adviser 
in the School of Education and an academic adviser in the Department of 
Music, The advisers will counsel in their respective areas. Flexibility in sched- 
uling student course requirements is to be permitted in the pursuit of the re- 
quirements for both curriculum in music and Teacher Education training. 


Music Organizations 
Several musical organizations, sponsored by the University and directed by 
the Department of Music, provide excellent training in group music. See index 
under “Organizations.” These activities, which are open to students of the 
University, may be taken with or without credit, 


Graduate Work in Music 


Admission to graduate work toward the Master of Music Degree requires 
a Bachelor's degree in music, music education, or the equivalent from this or 
another recognized institution. Admission to graduate study in the Music 
Department shall be in accordance with policies of the Graduate School, In 
addition, all candidates must successfully complete entrance examinations in 
music theory and history administered by members of a Departmental Screen- 
ing Committee, and demonstrate competency at the keyboard and fulfill addi- 
tional requirements as follows: 


Instrumental Majors — Audition 
Voice Majors — Audition and demonstration of satisfactory diction in 
Italian, French, and German. 


(See graduate catalogue for details) 


Students who hold a baccalaureate degree in Education with a Major in 
Music are eligible to apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission 
to the graduate courses leading to the degrees Master of Science and Master 
of Education with Major in Music. The candidate must complete satisfactorily 
the following curriculum totaling 45 quarter hours. 


Education and Foundation Courses CS 5 
Music and Music Education Courses = ill a 


Department Of Theatre 


The purpose of the theatre curriculum at Auburn University is to develop 
creative and knowledgeable practitioners and teachers of the theatre art. The 
program is organized to provide a broad range of performance and classroom 
experiences so that the technical training and academic discipline gained 
thereby will prepare the student for creative work in the theatre wherever it 
may be undertaken, professionally or academically. 

The program emphasizes the fact that theatre is a discipline, invloving 
(1) natural endowment, (2) study, and (3) exercise or practice, While natural 
endowment is not under the control of the faculty, it is recommended that 
only those students who show evidence of abilities in theatre art should 
pursue the major. Each student will be given ample opportunity to explore 
his personal resources. Through course work and laboratories, he will be 
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given proper grounding in his field and will be required to perfect his 
natural abilities, Study combined with practice and consistent application in 
the production program of the Auburn University Theatre are required. 

Thus, performance and classroom study are of equal and complementary 
value. The produced play is the experience that most nearly unites all that 
is contained in “theatre art.” Play production is not extracurricular, but the 
principal means available for the coordination of all the theatrical elements, 
for drama and theatre can best be comprehended and appreciated in combina- 
tion rather than in isolation from each other. All majors and minors in the 
department are required to participate in the season of plays each year. 

The Department offers a B.A. degree with a major in Theatre, which may 
also be taken as a major or minor in the School of Education or as a minor 
in any of the three options in the School of Arts and Sciences, Those wishing 
to minor should consult the Department for its specific recommendation. 
The Department also offers general elective courses in Theatre practice and 
theory. Students planning to teach in elementary and secondary schools are 
encouraged to complete the Department's courses in Children’s Theatre, Crea- 
tive Dramatics, and Theatre in the School. Although the objectives of students 
may vary, those completing the degree programs should reach competence as 
either instructors or performers in their specific areas of emphasis in theatre. 


Curriculum in Theatre (TH) 





























FIRST YEAR 
First Querter Second Quorter Third Quorter 
EH 101 English Comp. 8 EH 102 English Comp. 53 FH 105 English Comp. 5 
HY 101 World History S MY 102 World History 5 HY =105 World History _.._3 
BE 101 Prin. of Biology 5 1 104 Biology in Homan PA 210 Totr. to Philosophy .3 
TH 10] fntr. to the Arts — 1 Affairs SSCs 108 Int. to the Arts _..1 
TH 104 Intr. to Theatre 1 .§ TH (02 Int. tw the Arts 1 TH 106 Intr. Theatre 
TH 107 Stage Craft 1 1) TH «105 Intr. to Theatre If 5 Projects — ——___25 
PE Physical Education —1 TH 108 Stage Craft 1 1 TH 109 Stage Craft Project —1 
PE Physical Education _1| PE Physical Education i 
OO a ae 
SECOND YEAR 
TH 204 Fund. of Acting I: TH 205 Fund. of Acting I: TH 206 Acting [ —— 5 
Voice —~— Movement .— 5 TH 208 Theories of Acting —3 
TH 20] Theatre Artist in TH 207 Stage Make-up ._3 PG 212 Psyc il 5 
Society - 3 PG 2il Psycho S FL. 221 Inter. Erench ———_5 
PA 211 Intr, to Deductive 5 FL 122 Elem. French 5 Sse 
"ee ae 
FL 121 Elem. French 5 
THIRD YEAR 
TH 04 Fund. Design 5 TH 305 Design in the TH 306 Design in the 
TH 30) Hist, of Theatre in Theatre 5 were i. s-...2 
Western Civilization % TH %02 Hist, of Theatre in TH 305 Hist. of Theatre in 
EH 25% English Lit. _..._5 Western Civilization .3 Western Civilization —3 
AT 338 Art History I _§ EH 254 English Lit. _. § EH 255 English Lit. _____3 
MU 375 Apprec. of Music _8 AT 539 Art History I 5 EH 332 Hist. of Eng. Drama_5 
MU 374 Masterpieces of TH 4 a 
vi ae 5 
FOURTH YEAR 
TH 404 Directing t — 5 TH 405 Directing If — 5 TH 406 Directing 111 —_5 
TH 401 Play Analysis = $ «=TH 402 World Theatre —5 TH 405 Seminar in 
TH Elective Ss SS ST a Theatre Research 3 
TH Elective ___.._..._§ Elective —. =n Elective _.._ -._ 5 
TH 199 Theatre Lab. _ 2 TH 199 Theatre Lab. —_2 Rete 8 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


Six hours of Basic ROTC and six hours of Advanced ROTC may be sub- 
stituted for twelve hours of general electives. 


School of Arts 
and Sciences 


Epwarb> H. Hosss, Dean 


Lestre CAMPBELL, Assistant Dean 


N THE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES a student can gain a broad 

general education and also acquire depth in the particular field in which he 
majors. This combination equips him with a strong foundation for post-bac 
calaureate specialization in graduate studies or professional school. A further 
function of this school is to provide courses which are needed by students of all 
other instructional divisions of the University to meet their various educational 
objectives. 


The School of Arts and Sciences is the oldest school in Auburn University, 
tracing its origin to 1859 and the Academic Faculty of East Alabama Male 
College, predecessor of Auburn University. It was known as the School of 
Science and Literature from 1929 to 1968, when it became the School of 
Arts and Sciences. Three academic areas — humanities, physical sciences, and 
social sciences — are represented by the School's 12 departments — Chemistry, 
English, Foreign Languages, Geology, History, Mathematics, Philosophy, Physics, 
Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, and Speech Communication, 


Three Curriculum Areas 


The School of Arts and Sciences offers four-year bachelor’s degree programs 
in three curriculum areas: (1) general, (2) pre-professional, and (3) special. 
The General Curriculum offers options in 16 major fields, with a wide 


choice of minors available both within the School of Arts and Sciences and in 
other schools of the University. 

Pre-professional Programs are offered in pre-law, pre-dentistry, pre-medi- 
cine, pre-optometry, pre-hospital administration, pre-occupational therapy, 
pre-physical therapy, pre-pharmacy, and pre-veterinary medicine. 

Special Curricula are available in chemistry, geology, laboratory technology, 
law enforcement, mathematics, physics, applied physics, and public administra- 
tion. 


Liberal Education Program 


If the student follows the curricula offered by the School of Arts and 
Sciences he will meet the basic requirements of the University-wide Liberal 
Education Program. 


Advisory Services for Students 


The head of the department (or his designate) in which the student majors 
becomes the student's adviser and is charged with the responsibility of outlining 
the student's major and minor work. The Office of the Dean, however, provides 


ow 
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counseling services to the student before he declares a major, For pre-profes 
sional students, counseling on professional school admission tests, admissions 
requirements and other such matters is provided as follows: Predental-Premedi- 
cal Advisory Committee for pre-dental and pre-medical students, the Pre-Law 
Adviser, the Pre-Optometry Adviser, the Pre-Hospital Administration Adviser, 
the Pre-Occupational Therapy Adviser, the Pre-Physical Therapy Adviser, the 
Pre-Pharmacy Adviser, and the Pre-Veterinary Medicine Advisers. Advisory 
services for special curricula and for the Teacher Education Program are 
provided by the appropriate departments. 


Teacher Education 


Through the Dual Objectives Program a student in the School of Arts 
and Sciences may prepare for a career as a secondary school teacher with a 
major in biology, chemistry, economics, English, foreign language, geography, 
history, mathematics, physics, political science, speech communication, or 
sociology. Admission to the Teacher Education Program of the School of Edu- 
cation is open to students registered in the School of Arts and Sciences to the 
same extent that it is open to students registered in the School of Education. 
Upon completion of all requirements of both the Teacher Education Pro- 
gram and the General Curriculum, the Dean of the School of Education will 
recommend to the appropriate State Department of Education that a profes- 
sional certificate be issued, It is desirable for students who wish to engage in 
junior high or senior high school teaching to identify uhis objective as soon as 
possible in their four-year undergraduate work. Such students will be counseled 
by a professional education adviser in the School of Education and an academic 
adviser in the School of Arts and Sciences. 


Cooperative Education Programs 


Cooperative Education Programs which give students an opportunity to 
integrate their academic training with work experience are offered in mathe- 
matics, physics, applied physics, and political science. Students alternate each 
quarter between school and a work assignment provided through the Director of 
the Cooperative Education Program. For further information about this pro 
gram, interested students should write to the Director, Cooperative Education, 
Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama 36830, (See page 44). 


Graduate Degrees 


Master of Arts degrees are offered in the areas of English, history, political 
science, Spanish, and speech communication. Master of Science degrees are 
offered in the areas of chemistry, mathematics, physics, and psychology. In addi- 
tion, a Master of Political Science degree is offered at Air University in Mont: 
gomery, Alabama, through the Department of Political Science of Auburn 
University, and the School of Arts and Sciences participates in the offering of 
two interdisciplinary degrees, Master of Arts in College Teaching and Master 
of Urban and Regional Planning. Doctor of Philosophy degrees are offered in 
the areas of chemistry, English, history, mathematics, physics, and psychology. 
Degree programs are described in the Graduate School Bulletin. 
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The General Curriculum (GC) 


The general curriculum is designed to broaden the student through the 
humanities and the natural and social sciences. It also serves as a base for the 
majors listed below. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
FL I ining pana’ atl re FL Ul — peanyee 7 FL Ul Foreign Language* zs 


eq roup Req. I ___3- 
EH 10) English Composition § EH i English Sinecaion 3S EH 108 English Composition_3 





HY 101 World History _... 3 HY 102 World History _ $8 HY 103 World History —.3 

ROTC or elective —.. 1 ROTC = elective os ROTC or elective — I 

PE Physical Education _1 PE Physical Education —.1 PE Physical “Education = 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 

PO 209 American Govt. 5 PO 210 State & Local Govt. 5 SY 201 Intr. Sociology — 5 
Group Req. IT 3-5 Group Req, Il —.3-5 Group Req. U — 5-5 
Group Req. Hl — 5 Group Req. UI — 5 Grou saul Req. IV — 3-5 

EH Literature** 5 EH Literature**® ...§$ EH Literature** 





ROTC or elective 1 ROTC or elective 1 ROTC or elective ________ 
*A foreign language through the first intermediate course as a minimum. (See page 266.) 
**EH 253-254-255 or EH 260-261-262. 

JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 
During the junior and senior years the student is to complete his major 

requirements of at least $5 hours, two minors of at least 15 hours each (or a 

double minor of at least 30 hours), and elective work to total 201 hours. All 

major and minor courses are to be numbered 200 or above. 





Total — 201 quarter hours 


Group Reguisire I. The student may satisfy this three-course require- 
ment by: 


(1) taking mathematics courses which are requisites to his major program, 
or, if no mathematics courses are required, by one of the following 
alternate methods: 

(2) taking MH 159, MH 161, plus one elective; 

(3) taking MH 160, MH 161, plus one elective; 

(4) taking one mathematics course (either MH 100, MH 159, MH 160, 
or MH 161), plus one natural science course, plus one elective; 

(5) taking one mathematics course (either MH 100, MH 159, MH 160, 
MH 161) or one natural science course, plus two philosophy courses 
(chosen from PA 202, PA 210, PA 211, PA 214, PA 216). 


Group Reouisire I. This three-course group allows the student to do 
one or more of the following: 


(1) take courses which are prerequisites to his major; 

(2) take FED courses which are required in the dual objectives program; 

(3) take 200 level or 300 level courses in a declared major or a tentative 
major, OF minor. 


Courses taken in this group may be used to satisfy major or minor 
requirements when applicable. 

Group Requisite HI. A minimum of 10 hours in one science, including 
corresponding laboratories, from the following: BI 101-102, BI 101-103, BI 101- 
104, CH 101-102-104, CH 103-104, GL 101-102, PS 205-206, or PS 220-221-222. 
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Group Reguisire IV. A course (3-5 hours) in music, theatre, art, speech 
communication, or journalism. 


Majors and Minors in the General Curriculum 


A student undecided about a major may delay declaring one until the end 
of his fifth quarter. Before a major is declared, his curriculum will be identified 
by the symbol GC (General Curriculum). As soon as he is reasonably certain, 
however, he should declare his major from the following, and identify it by the 
appropriate departmental symbol. (See page 98.) 


BacHELOR oF Arts: English, Foreign Language, History, Journalism, 
Philosophy, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, and Speech Communication. 


BACHELOR oF SciENCcE: Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Geography, Geology, 
Mathematics, and Physics. 


Since some of the above majors require alignment of courses beginning in 
the freshman and sophomore years, it is important that the student be alert 
early in his college career to all of the requirements of his major which appear 
under Special Requirements for Departmental Majors. 


Students who choose one of the above majors will select two minors (min- 
imum of 15 hours credit in each) or one double minor (minimum of 30 hours 
credit) from the following: architecture, art, botany, chemistry, theatre, 
economics, English, foreign language, geography, geology, history, journalism, 
mathematics, music, philosophy, physical education, physics, political science, 
psychology, sociology, speech communication, zoology, and additional approved 
subjects in the Schools of Agriculture, Business, Education, Enginecring, or 
Home Economics. All major and minor courses must normally be numbered 
200 or above. A student cannot major and minor in the same field (except in 


foreign language; see page 99). 
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Special Requirements and Symbols for 
Departmental Majors 
Majors are offered in seven curricula as indicated below. The first letter 


in each symbol identifies the student's curriculum; the last two letters indicate 
his major. 


E 
= 
Ss s 
~~) 
£ 4 ) 5 cE 
3 = v «. wu 
‘s a A) & : 2 
2 Sethe at ieee 
= 4 A 2 - a > 
o) Oct ee jae Care ie 
Majors 
Undeclared GC PL PD PM OP HA PV 
Biology GBI LBI DBI MBI OBI HBI 
Chemistry GCH LCH DCH MCH OCH HCH 
Economics GEC LEC DEC MEC OEC HEC VEC 
English GEH LEH DEH MEH OEH HEH VEH 
Foreign GFL LFL DFL MFL OFL HFL VFL 
Language 
Geography GGY LGY DGY MGY OGY HGY VGY 
Geology GGL LGL DGL MGL OGL HGL 
History GHY LHY DHY MHY OHY HHY  VHY 
Journalism GJM LJM DJM MJM OJM HJM _ VJM 
Mathematics GMH LMH DMH MMH OMH HMH VMH 
Philosophy GPA LPA DPA MPA OPA HPA VPA 
Physics GPS LPS DPS MPS OPS HPS 
Political Science GPO LPO DPO MPO OPO HPO vVPO 
Psychology GPG LPG DPG MPG OPG' HPG 
Sociology GSY LSY DSY MSY OSY HSY VSY 
Speech 


Communication GSC LSC DSC MSC OSC HSC VSC 





Students in these majors should consult with their advisers regularly to plan 
their major work, clear prerequisites, and take their major courses according 
to departmental schedule. A minimum of $5 hours is required in each major. 
All courses must normally be numbered 200 or above. 

Tue Biotocy Major. The Arts and Sciences student selecting a major 
in biology will take BI 101-102-103, CH 103-104-105, including labs, and MH 
160-161 among his requisites; and CH 207-208-209 including labs, PS 205-206 
among his requisites or on his minors. The major will include BY 300, BY 
306, BY 406, ZY 300 and ZY 310 plus 10 additional hours to be chosen from 
the following: BY 309, BY 405, BY 410-411, BY 413-414-415-416, ZY 301, 302- 
303-304, ZY 306, ZY 308, ZY 401, ZY 409, ZY 411, ZY 420, ZY 421-422, ZY 424, 
and ZY 450. (See also Special Curriculum in Biology in the School of Agri- 
culture.) 
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THe Cuemistry Mayor. The student selecting a chemistry major under 
the General Curriculum will take CH 103-104-105 and labs (or CH 111-112- 
113), MH 160-161-162 among his requisites; and PS 205-206 (or PS 220-221-222) 
among his requisites or on a minor. The major will include CH 204-205, 
CH 207-208-209 and labs, plus 10 additional hours of chemistry on the 300-400 
level. (See also Special Curriculum in Chemistry.) 


Tue Economics Major. The Arts and Sciences student selecting a major 
in economics will take MH 159-161 or MH 160-161 during his freshman year, 
EC 200 during his sophomore year, and MN 207 during his junior or senior 
year. In addition the major will include EC 202, EC 274, EC 360, EC 451, and 
EC 456, plus 10 additional hours to be chosen from the following: EC 550, 
EC 444, EC 445, EC 446, EC 452, EC 453, EC 454, EC 457, EC 458, EC 462, 
EC 465, EC 471, EC 485, AS 460, MT 472. (See also Curriculum in Economics 
in the School of Business.) 


Tue Enctish Mayor. The major will take EH 253-254-255, twenty hours 
of foreign language preferably in one language, and five hours of history 
(English or European). In addition, the student should work out a balanced 
program with his English faculty adviser. This program should include; (a) EH 
390, EH 401, or EH 441; (b) three courses selected from different periods, 
each of the three emphasizing a different type of literature (i.e. fiction, poetry, 
drama); (c) three survey or period courses dealing with the literature of differ- 
ent ages. 

THe Foreicn Lancuace Major. A major will consist of 35 hours in 
one language at a level higher than the initial three quarters (15 hours) 
offered by the Department of Foreign Languages. A student who begins his 
foreign language studies at the elementary level at Auburn will therefore take 
a total of 50 hours (35 plus 15). A student who begins his foreign language 
Major at an intermediate level because of high school units earned in the same 
language need not take further elementary level courses. A minor, where 
applicable will consist of 15 hours in one language at a level higher than the 
initial three quarters (15 hours). A student who begins his foreign language 
Studies at the elementary level at Auburn will take a total of 30 hours (15 
plus 15). A student who begins his foreign language minor at an intermediate 
level because of high school units earned in the same language need not take 
further elementary level courses. A student who majors in a foreign language 
and minors in another may satisfy both requirements with a total of up to 
70 hours; for example, 40 hours in his major and 30 hours in his minor (in- 
cluding the initial 15 hours offered in each language), or in any other com- 
bination approved by his foreign language adviser and his Dean on the basis 
of prior high school units. In no instance may more than 70 hours of foreign 
languages be used toward a bachelor’s degree. For advanced placement, see 
pages 20 and 266. 

THe GeocrarpHy Major. A major in geography will take GY 102 and 
GY 203 during his sophomore year and, in addition, a minimum of 35 hours in 
Reography courses including GY 201, GY 305, GY 330, GY 400, and GY 405. 
(See also Curriculum in Geography in the School of Business.) 

Tue Grotocy Mayor. This major leads to the Bachelor of Science 
degree in geology, and is designed for the student who wishes to combine fields 
such as law, library science, education, art, English, journalism, and sociology 
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with a geology major. This combination will prepare the student for a job 
specialty such as technical consultant in corporation or private law practice, 
scientific or technical librarian, science teacher, geological illustrator, or geo- 
logical editor. 


The student selecting a major in geology shall take (1) a minimum of 35 
hours in geology courses numbered at the 200-level or above, (2) mathematics 
through MH 163, (3) a minimum of one year each in two of the following: 
(a) biological sciences, (b) chemistry, or (c) physics (students selecting the 
sequence PS 220-221-222 should also take MH 264). Minor sequences, where 
applicable, should be chosen with the advice and consent of the departmental 
adviser so as to strengthen the student's major field and/or area of intended 
specialization in employment after graduation. (See also Special Curriculum in 
Geology.) 


A minor in geology consists of 15 hours of (1) GL 301 and GL 302 and 
either GL 401, GL 402, or GL 403, or (2) some combination of GL 310 with 
GL 311, GL 312, or GL 401. Other combinations of courses may prove satis 
factory as a minor, if undertaken with the advice and approval of a depart- 
mental adviser, 


THe History Mayor. A major must include HY 201-202. The student 
should consult the History Department each quarter of the junior and senior 
years regarding completion of his major and minor fields. 


THE JOURNALISM Mayor. Thirty-six hours of course work in journalism 
are required for the major. JM 221, JM 223, JM 224, JM 822 and JM 421 
must be taken by all majors. The additional 1] hours must include either JM 
$23 or JM 465 plus JM 422, JM 423 (Journalism Workshop, six hrs.), or 
JM 425 (journalism Internship, six hrs.). Students majoring or minoring in 
journalism should consult the journalism faculty about their programs of study. 
JM 221 should be scheduled during the sophomore year. 


THe MATHEMATICS MAjor. A major in mathematics should take MH 
160 or MH 16], as appropriate, during his first quarter and complete the 
freshman calculus sequence MH 161-162-163 as early in his program as possible. 
He then will meet his major requirements by following one of two plans. 
Plan I is oriented toward theoretical mathematics and under it a student must 
take the courses MH 264, MH 265, MH 266, MH 331-332, MH 420-421, plus 
two additional approved upper-division mathematics courses. This plan may 
be used to prepare for graduate study in mathematics. Under Plan II a student 
must take MH 264, MH 265, MH 266, MH 331, MH 418, MH 420, MH 460, 
MH 467, plus one additional approved upper-<livision course. This program 
provides appropriate preparation in mathematics for a computer-related career. 
A suitable minor may be based on courses taught in the School of Engineering. 
A mathematics minor may not include courses numbered in the 280's or 480’s. 
(See also Special Curriculum in Mathematics.) 


Tue PxitosopHy Mayor. The student who wishes to major in philosophy 
will take PA 210 and 211 during his freshman or sophomore year. In addi- 
tion, the mayor will include 35 hours in philosophy courses above the 200 
level. Majors should consult with the department concerning specific courses, 
minor areas, and electives, The student wishing to major in philosophy must 
have his program specifically approved by his departmental adviser. 
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Tue Puysics Mayor. The student selecting a major in physics will take 
mathematics through MH 163 in his freshman and sophomore year, and MH 
264 among his electives or on a minor. While not required, MH 265 and MH 
266 are recommended during his junior year. Ten hours in another natural 
science (with laboratory) must be completed. The mayor will include PS 205- 
206, and PS 210 (or PS 220-221-222, and PS 320), PS 217, PS 300, PS 301 or 
PS 302, PS 303 or PS 304, and PS 305. Students electing a minor in physics 
will take PS 205, PS 206, and PS 210, (or PS 220, PS 221, PS 222, and PS 320). 
(See also Special Curricula in Physics and Applied Physics.) 

Tue Poxwrrica, Science Major. The major will consist of 35 hours of 


political science beyond the 200 level of which at least 10 hours must be at the 
400 level. 


Tue Psycuotocy Major. A major will take 36 hours of psychology which 
will include PG 211-212, PG 215, at least nine hours of experimental psy- 
chology, and 16 hours of psychology courses at the 400 level. In addition he 
must complete MH 161 and preferably MH 162, as well as VM 220-221 or other 
science requisites approved by his adviser. 


Tue Soctococy Mayor. A major in sociology will consist of a minimum 
of 40 hours of sociology courses following SY 201. These courses must include 
SY 202, SY 203, SY 220, and SY 309 or SY 402. In the selection of the remaining 
sociology courses to complete the major, the student is encouraged to consult 
with faculty advisers in the Department so as to take those courses most helpful 
for the attainment of the student's particular objectives. 


Tue Speech CoMMUNICATION Major. The areas of speech communication 
are (a) fundamentals, (b) public address, (c) interpretation, (d) mass com- 
munication, (e) speech pathology and audiology, and (f) group communication. 
A student may elect to pursue a general course of study by taking SC 200, 
SC 201, SC 202 and 25 additional hours with at least one course in the areas 
of «, d, e, and {; or he may emphasize speech pathology and audiology by taking 
SC 200, SC 201, SC 202 and 25 additional hours primarily in area e; or he 
may emphasize mass communication by taking SC 200, SC 201, SC 202, SC 230, 
SC 235, SC 234 or SC 338, SC 436 or SC 438 or SC 439, and five hours in 
area c or fb. 


East-European and Russian Studies Program 


A student enrolled in the General Curriculum and majoring in history 
(GHY) or political science (GPO) may elect the East-European and Russian 
Studies Program. Upon completion of the requirements of this program and 
earning a bachelor’s degree, the achievement will be noted in the student's 
transcript. The requirements are as follows. 


History Major. The major will total 35 hours and will include: 


HY 201 United States to 1865 HY 456 Modern Rusia, 1455.1917 
HY 202 United States Since 1865 HY 457 Soviet Usion Since 1917 
and three courses chosen from: 

HY 428 Europe, 1715-1789 HY 445 Lurope, 1815-187! 

WY 426 French Revolution, 1789-1799 HY 444 Europe, 1871-1919 

HY 435 Napoleonic Europe, 1799-1815 HY 445 Europe Since 1919 


One minor will be in the Russian language. The other minor will be in 
cither philosophy or political science as prescribed below. 
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POLITICAL Science Mayor. The major will total 35 hours and will include: 


PO 423 Communist T and Practice PO 457 Soviet Foreign Policy 
PO 436 Govt. & Politic Soviet Union PO 438 Govt. & Politics of Eastern Europe 


One minor will be in the Russian language. The other minor will be in 
either history or philosophy as prescribed below. 


Minors. Minors in the East-European and Russian Studies Program in- 
clude the Russian language, history, philosophy, and political science. 

The history minor will include HY 456, HY 457, and one course in 
European history from those listed above for the history major. 

The philosophy minor will include PA 490, Kant; PA 491, German Ideal- 
ism; and PA 401, Philosophical Foundations of Communism. 


The political science minor will include PO 423, PO 436, PO 437, and 
PO 438. 


Pre-Professional Curricula 


Pre-professional programs are offered in pre-law, pre-dentistry, pre-medi- 
cine, pre-optometry, pre-hospital administration, pre-occupational therapy, pre- 
physical therapy, pre-pharmacy, and pre-veterinary medicine. 


Curriculum in Pre-Law (PL) 


The pre-law curriculum is designed to prepare students for accredited pro- 
fessional law schools, most of which require for admission a bachelor’s degree, a 
good scholastic record, and a good score on the national Law School Admission 
Test. The pre-law student should take the LSAT at least nine months ahead 
of the date when he expects to enter law school. 

A pre-law student who is able to gain admission into an accredited law 
schoo] short of a degree may obtain a combination bachelor’s degree by com 
pleting the first three years of this curriculum (including the special require- 
ments listed below) and the freshman year of law school. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 


The student will follow the General Curriculum and will take EC 200 as 
one course in Group Requisite II. 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 
During the junior and senior years, the pre-law student should complete 
his major requirements of at least 35 hours, two minors of at least 15 hours 
each, or a double minor of at least 30 hours, and additional work to total 201 
hours including EC 202, ACF 215, EH 390, HY 306, HY 471, PO 401, and SC 
202. Recommended in addition to these are SC 278 and an additional course in 
political science. 


Total — 201 quarter hours 


Major in the Pre-Law Curriculum 


The Pre-Law Adviser will guide the student concerning law school ad- 
mission requirements, and the department in which the student majors will 
advise him in his major work. Majors are: 
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BacHetor or Arts: English, Foreign Language, History, Journalism, 
Philosophy, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, and Speech Communi- 
cation. 


Bachetor or Science: Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Geography, Geology, 
Mathematics, and Physics. 

Upon selection of a major, a student should check over all of its require- 
ments and utilize Group Requisites I, II, II, and IV as much as possible to 
clear lower level requisites during his freshman and sophomore years. (See 
Special Requirements and Symbols for Departmental Majors on page 98.) 


Curriculum in Pre-Dentistry (PD), Pre-Medicine (PM), 
and Pre-Optometry (OP) 


This curriculum leads to a Bachelor of Science degree and is designed to 
prepare students for the rigorous demands of American medical, dental, and 
optometry schools. The requirements are very exacting and demand high 
scholastic competence and performance. Students must strive for a B-plus 
four-year college record to attain good promise of being selected by a pro- 
fessional school. 

The bachelor's degree is required by most dental and medical schools for 
admission; however, should an outstanding student gain admission to a dental 
or medical school prior to graduation, he may receive a combination B.S. degree 
by completing successfully the first nine quarters of this curriculum, including 
the special requirements listed as (a) under the junior and senior years below, 
a total of 157 quarter hours, and the freshman year of professional school. 

Students with outstanding records who are able to gain admission to an 
accredited school of optometry before graduation may qualify for the combina- 
tion B, S. degree by one of the following methods: (1) completing successfully 
the first nine quarters of this curriculum including the special requirements 
listed as (a) under junior and senior years below, a total of 157 quarter hours, 
plus the freshman year of professional optometry school; or (2) completing 
successfully the first two years of this curriculum, a total of 111 quarter hours, 
plus three years of professional optometry school. 

The Predental-Premedical Advisory Committee will guide the student 
concerning professional school admission requirements, but the department in 
which the student majors will guide him in his major work, A student in 
pre-dentistry or pre-medicine should take the national Dental Aptitude Test 
or the Medical College Admission Test at least a year in advance of the date 
he plans to enter professional school, and follow with an application to the 
professional school of his choice. The student should seek information from 
the Predental-Premedical Advisory Committee concerning procedures he must 
follow to obtain the necessary committee evaluation and recommendation to 
the professional school to which he seeks admission early in his junior year. 
Forms and instructions are available in the office of the Dean of Arts and 
Sciences. 

The Pre-Optometry student should write for an official bulletin from each 
of the professional schools of his choice during his freshman year, and discuss 
with the Pre-Optometry Adviser any special requirements of those particular 
schools. He should make official application for admission to the professional 
schools about a year in advance of the expected date of matriculation. 
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FRESHMAN YEAR 





First Querter Second Querter Third Querter 
CH Iti renee Chem _5 CH 112 General Chemistry —_5 CH 113 General Chemistry _.5 
MH 161 An. Geom. k —_5 MH 162 An. Geom. & Cal. 5 MH 168 An. Geom. & Cal. — 
EH 101 English Comp... 3 EH 102 English Comp. $3 EH 108 English Comp. — 3 
HY 101 World History _... 3 HY 102 World History — $8 HY 103 World History — 3 
ROTC or elective sss tb s« ROTC or elective ss iC ROOT or: elective =”. | 
PE Physical Education _] PE Physical Education _1 PE Physical Education 1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


tb 101 Prins. Biol. & _ _5 BI 102 Plant reg 7 lag Lab. 5 BI 108 Animal Biol. & Lab..5 
207 Organic Chem. CH 208 ic C .k H Organic Chemistry — 5 














eb mend Lab. J eeeseseSHSsSCS«~iPS:«Ci2‘D.::« Miler’ Physics — 5 
PS 205 Intr. Physics 5 PS 206 Inter. Physia 5 EH Literature* 5 
H Literature* 5 EH Literature*’ ... = § ROTC or elective Sass 
ROTC or elective _ 1 ROTC or elective _.._ J 


*EH 253-254-255 or EH 260-261-262. 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 

During the junior and senior years the student will complete the following 
special requirements: (a) CH 204 and Lab, CH 407, CH 408, EH 390, PG 211, 
PG 212, PO 209, PO 401, SY 201, ZY 300, ZY 302, one 200-level philosophy 
course, and (b) the requirements of his major to be selected from those listed 
under Special Requirements and Symbols for Departmental Majors on page 98. 
Other recommended courses are BY 300, EC 200, EC 202, FL through the 
elementary level as a minimum (see page 266), GL 101, GL 102, HY 306, 
IE 301, MH 264, MH 265, PG 330, SC 202, SY 202, SY 203, SY 207, ZY 301, 
ZY 310, ZY 420, ZY 424, and/or 300-400 level courses in English, history, 
philosophy, political science, and sociology. 


Total — 209 quarter hours 


A student should become acquainted with the special requirements for his 


major (see page 97) to begin as early as possible the alignment of courses 
required in his major. 


Curriculum in Pre-Hospital Administration (HA) 


This curriculum leads to a Bachelor of Science degree and is designed to 
prepare students for admission to professional schools of hospital administra- 
tion. A student should strive for a good college record to attain reasonable 
promise of being selected by the professional school of his choice. 


The Pre-Hospital Administration Adviser will guide students in curriculum 
matters and admission requirements to professional schools of hospital adminis 
tration, but the department in which he majors will guide him in his major 
work, The student should write for an official bulletin from each of the 
professional schools of his choice during his freshman year or as soon there- 
after as possible and discuss with his adviser any special requirements of those 
particular schools. He should take the appropriate Graduate Record Examina- 
tion and make application for admission to the professional schools of his 
choice about a year in advance of the expected date of matriculation. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 











First Quarter Second Quorter Third Querter : 
BI 101 Prins. Biol & Lab. 5 BI 104 Biol. Homan Fo" Pp 5 PA Group Req. I —! 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. _.5 MH 161 An. Geom. & —5 PO 209 American Gov't. ——5 
EH 101 a ag Comp. 5S EH 102 English rl al 103 English Comp. 
HY 101 World History World History __8 Y 103 World History ___—3 
ROTC or elective 1 ROTC or elective = ROTC or elective —._£..__— 
PE Physical Education _! PE Physical Education _1 PE Physical "Education oul 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 














First Quarter Second Querter Third Querter 
EC 200 Economia [I — 5 ~=EC 202 Economic II 5 EC 274 Bus, & Econ, Stat. — 5 
ACF 211 Prins. of ACF 212 Prins. of SY 201 Intr. to Sociology — 5 

Accounting — 5 Accounting 5 PG 212 Psychology U 

Group Req. If _ 3-5 PG 2i1 Psychology I 3 EH Literature?’ ..._ __-$§ 
En Literature?’ = 3 ~EH Literature* 8 ROTC or elective _ J 
KOTC or elective sss 1 SC ROTC or elective 1 


*EH 255-254-255 or EH 260-261-262. 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 

During the junior and senior years the student will complete the following 
special requirements: (a) MN 310, MN 341, MN 346, PO 325, PO 401, SY 
418, and (b) the requirements of his major to be selected from those listed 
under Special Requirements and Symbols for Departmental Majors on page 98. 
Other recommended courses are ACF 310, ACF $11, ACF 312, ACF 320, ACF 
410, EC 350, EC 360, EC 444, EC 445, EC 451, EC 454, EC 456, EC 460, EC 
462, EC 465, EC 485, EH I41, EH 357, EH 358, FL through the elementary 
level as a minimum (see page 266), MN 207, MN 342, MN 405, MN 440, MN 
442, MN 448, MN 449, MN 481, MN 482, MT 331, MT 332, MT 435, MT 
436, PA 202, PA 210, PA 211, PA 212, PA 214, PA 216, PA 370, PA 415, PA 
417, PG 330, PG 461, PO 210, PO $31, PO 402, SY 202, SY 203, SY 204, SY 304, 
SY 309, SY 310, SY 311, SY 401, SY 402, SY 404, SY 405. PO 323, SY 408, 
VM 220, and VM 221 are highly recommended. 


Total — 203 quarter hours 


GROUP REQUISITES 


Group Reguisire I. A 200-level philosophy course. 
Group Reguistre II. EH 345 or EH 390 or SC 202. 


A student should become acquainted with the special requirements for 
his major (see page 97) to begin as early as possible the alignment of courses 
required in his major. 


Curriculum in Pre-Occupational Therapy (OT) 


This curriculum is designed to prepare students for admission to pro- 
fessional schools of occupational therapy, The student should strive for a 
good college record to attain reasonable promise of being selected by the pro- 
fessional school of his choice. 


The Pre-Occupational Therapy Adviser will guide students in curriculum 
tnatters and professional school admission requirements. The student should 
write for official bulletins from the professional schools of his choice early in 
his freshman year and discuss with his Adviser any special requirements of those 
particular schools. He should make official application for admission to the 
Professional schools about a year in advance of the expected date of matricu- 
lation. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 





First Querter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
BI 101 Prins. Biol. & Lab..5 BI 102 Plant Biology & Lab..5 8B 103 Animal Biol. & Lab. 5 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. — 5 Group Req. I - oe roup Req. I 3 
EH 10] English Comp. _.. §_—- EH _=102 English Comp. 5 EH 108 English Composition % 
HY 10! World History _._$3 HY 102 World History __—.3 HY 103 World History —__. ; 
ROTC or elective 1 ROTC or elective ~ —aentl ROTC or elective —_.___.1 
PE Physical Education — 1 PE Physical Education —1 PE Physical Education —_1 
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eeteres YEAR 











PG 211 Psychology I 3 2 Peychology I 5 FCD %7 Growth & Dev, of 
PO 209 American Gov't. 5 ay 301 Intr. Soci aa o ) 

Group Req. Ill _ 5 Group Req. =< $-5 Group Req. V — 4-5 
EH Literature* 5 EH Literature®’ ______§ Group Req. VI ____5 
ROTC or elective 1 Ss ROTC or elective...) ~=EH Literature* wee 





ROTC or elective _._____—] 
"EH 255-254-255 or EH 260-261-262. 


Total — 107 quarter hours 


GROUP REQUISITES 
Group Reouisite I. AT 105 or AT 181. 
Group Reguisite I, A course in art, music, or speech communication, 
Group Reguisite III. A course in the social, behavioral, or physical sciences. 


Group Reguistre [V. A course in the social, behavioral, or physical 
sciences. 


Group Reguisire V. SY 204 or PG 330, 
Group Reguisire VI. PG 215 or SY 220. 


Students who continue beyond the sophomore year should select courses 
from alternate group requisites listed above, subject to additional specific 
requirements of the chosen professional schools. Also recommended are one 


or more 200-level courses in philosophy and other courses in the humanities 
and social sciences. 


Curriculum in Pre-Physical Therapy (PT) 


This curriculum is designed to prepare students for admission to pro- 
fessional schools of physical therapy. The student should strive for a good 


college record to attain reasonable promise of being selected by the professional 
school of his choice. 


The Pre-Physical Therapy Adviser will guide students in curriculum 
matters and professional school admission requirements. The student should 
write for official bulletins from the physical therapy schools of his choice 
early in his freshman year and discuss with his Adviser any special require- 
ments of these particular schools. He should make official application for 


admission to the professional schools about a year in advance of the expected 
date of matriculation. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 














First Querter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
CH 111 General Chemistry 5 CH SAL General Chemistry —5 CH IIS General Chemistry -5 
MH 160 Pre. Cal. w. Trig. _5 MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal. I 5 Group Req. I 5-5 
EH 101 English Composition.§ EH 102 English Composition 5 EH 105 Eng lish Composition 5 
HY 101 World History _ 3% HY 102 World History _ $8 HY 105 World History 9 
ROTC’ of clective | ROTC® or clective _ 1 ROTC®* or elective 1 
PE Physical Education _1] PE Physical Education — 1 PE Physical Education .—! 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 

BI 1j01 ripe, Biol. & Lab. _5 BI 102 Plant pio} & Lab.5 BI 10% Animal Biol. & Lab. 5 

p Req. I _ 3-5 PG 2i1 Psycho S$ PG 212 Siomeige Ul  4:-s-—8 
PS 205 lner. P physics —— 5 PS 206 Intr. Phevies 7 5 Group Sas 
EH Literature** E Literature** — = &-SCO EH Literature * of 1.5 
ROTC®* or elective —l ROTC® or cective | ROTC® or elective _ I 


*Students not taking Basic ROTC will substitute PO 209 and i 
**EH 253-254-255 or EH 26 260-261 -262. SS ee 


Total — 105 quarter hours 
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GROUP REQUISITES 
Group Requisite I. A course in art, music, or philosophy. 
Group Reouistre Il. MH 267, PG 215, or SY 220. 


Students who continue beyond the sophomore year should select courses 
in the humanities and social sciences, subject to additional specific requirements 
of the chosen professional schools, Especially recommended are FL through 
the elementary level as a minimum (see page 266), PO 210, SY 201, SY 203 
and/or a 200-level course in philosophy. 


Curriculum in Pre-Pharmacy (PPY) 


The curriculum in pre-pharmacy is designed to meet the requirements for 
admission to the Auburn University School of Pharmacy, which is fully accredit- 
ed by the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education, Complete informa- 
tion about the professional curriculm in pharmacy may be found on page 186. 


To gain admission to the professional curriculum, a student must complete 
the basic two-year requirements below with a 1.00 (C) average or better and 
receive approval of his application for admission by the Admissions Committee 
of the Schoo) of Pharmacy. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 


CH 105 Fund. Chem. & Lab. 5 CH 104 Fund. Chem. & Lab. 5 BI 10! Prins. Biol. & Lab. 5 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. _.5 MH 161 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 15 CH 105 Fund. Chem. & a 





EH 101 English Comp. .. 5 EH 102 English Comp. EH 103 English Comp, ——_. 

HY 10] World History 3 HY 102 World History __- 3 HY 105 World History fantcissongll 
ROTC aor elective —— J} ROTC or elective «Ss ROTC or elective —_.._____ 1 
PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education —1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Bi 102 Plant Biol. & Lab. _5 BI 103 Animal Biol. & Lab..5 CH 208 gr Chem. 
CH 204 Anal. Chem. & Lab. 5 CH 207 nic Chem. & a tab Stee 5 
Group Req. _.§-5 ion... - 8 PS 206 Intr.. Physic —-5 
PPY 10] Pharm. Orient. — 2 PS 205 Inter. Ne ey Sa Group Req. I —3-5 
ROTC or elective ———_____1 Group Req. I —3-5 Group Req. Ill —3-5 
ROTC or elective ____ 1 ROTC or elective _________ 


Total — 108 quarter hours 


GROUP REQUISITES 


The order in which three and five-hour group requisites are scheduled 
may be interchanged; these four courses are to be selected from the sub- 
jects in Groups I, II, and III listed below. 


Group Reguisite I. A minimum of six hours of humanities and fine arts 
(including one or more courses of literature) to be selected from the following: 
AR 360, AT 338, EH 253-254 or EH 260-261, EH 340, FL through the ele- 
mentary level as a minimum (see page 266), MU 373, MU 374. 


Group Requisite II. A minimum of three hours of philosophy to be 
selected from the following: PA 202, PA 210, PA 211, PA 212, PA 214, PA 
216, PA 330, 


Group Reguistre II. A minimum of three hours in the behavioral and 
social sciences to be selected from the following: PG 211, PO 209, PO 309, 
SY 201, SY 311. 
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Curriculum in Pre-Veterinary Medicine (PV) 


The pre-veterinary medicine curriculum at Auburn is open only to students 
who are bona fide residents of the State of Alabama under the Regional Plan 
of the Southern Regional Education Board. Minimum requirements for ad- 
mission to the School of Veterinary Medicine are the first seven quarters as 
listed below (123 quarter hours) . 


The student will be guided by the Pre-Veterinary Medicine Advisers 
regarding preparation for admission to the School of Veterinary Medicine. 
Should he declare a major, he will be advised by the department in which 
he majors. 


Applications for admission to the School of Veterinary Medicine must be 
submitted to the Dean of that school by February 15 preceding the admission 
date. A minimum grade point average of 1.25 is required for admission; D 
grades in required academic courses are not acceptable. All course requirements 
must be completed by the end of the spring quarter preceding the date of ad- 
mission. (For further information, see School of Veterinary Medicine on page 
187.) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 





First Quorter Second Querter Third Quarter 
CH 105 Fund. Chem. & Lab..5 CH 104 Fund. Chem. & Lab. BI 10] Prins. Biol. as” ce 5 
6 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. _.5 MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal. I ; CH 105 Fund. Chem. b..5 
EH 101 English Comp... 3— EH ~=102 English Comp... 3 EH 108 English aw tg eau 
HY 101 World History _... §$—- HY 102 World History ...__. 9 World History —.___3 
ROTC or elective 1 ROTC or elective 1 OTC or elective ae, 
Physical Education| —a. (oe Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education — 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
BI 105 Animal Biol. & Lab. 5 ADS 204 Anim. Biochem. PO 209 American Govt. —— 5 
CH 207 age Chem. & & Ne, a Maen Req. I — 3-45 
la _ &)~—COEH s=141 Medical Vocabulary 3 Group Req. I —__5 
PS 205 Intr. Physics ——5 CH 208 Oryaaie: Chem. k ROTC or slactive 1 
ROTC or elective — C—O 
PS 206 Intr. Physio — 5 
1064 ee 
JUNIOR YEAR 
A, eS Co CH 204 An. Chem. I & CR pe ee 
==" [as 5 FLU! Yorcign Language 5 
ADS 2 ye pe fenn'y Feeding a «6B Forei gn Language SA Group Reguisite I 5 
BY 300 Gen. Microbiology —5 PS 210 Moin Phys 5 Group Requisite Tit 5 
Group Requisite Wis 


GROUP REQUISITES 
Group Reguistre I. These requisites must be earned in humanities and 


fine arts, and the social sciences to meet the Liberal Education requirements of 
the University. 


Group Reouisite I. ADS 200, AS 361, CH 204, CH 205, CH 209, CH 316, 
EC 200, MN 341, MN 342, EH 253-254-255 or EH 260-261-262, EH $50, EH 357, 
EH 358, EH 390, FL (see Degree Options below and page 266), HY 201, 
HY 202, MH 163, MH 264, PA 202, PA 210, PA 211, PA 212, PH 301, PG 
211, PG 212, PO 210 or PO 309 or PO $25, PS 210, SC 202, SY 201, SY 203, 
ZY 404. 


Group Requisite III]. These requisites are to be chosen from courses 
offered by the following departments: AR, BY, TH, EC, EH, GY, HY, MU, 
PA, PG, PS, SC, SY, and ZY. EED 310 may also be taken. 

*Decree Orrions. Students in PV may obtain a Bachelor of Science 
degree by completing the first nine quarters of this curriculum, including 
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foreign language through the first intermediate course, plus (1) successfully 
completing the freshman year of the School of Veterinary Medicine, or (2) 
forty hours of Group Requisite II and nine hours of Group Requisite III, or 
(3) completing the requirements for a major to be selected from those listed 
under Special Requirements and Symbols for Departmental Majors on page 
98. Options (2) and (3) must add up to a total of 201 quarter hours. 


Special Curricula 


Special curricula leading to the Bachelor of Science degree include 
chemistry, chemistry with biochemistry option, geology, laboratory technology, 
law enforcement, mathematics, physics, applied physics, and public adminis- 
tration. 


Curriculum in Chemistry (CH) 


The curriculum in chemistry meets the standards of the accrediting com- 
mittee of the American Chemical Society. It prepares and trains students 
desiring careers in both pure and applied chemistry. 

Training is offered in the fundamentals of the science, together with 
advanced courses in chemistry and physics. Electives should be chosen for 
their culeural value, and must be approved by the department head. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Querter Second Quarter Third Querter 


CH IL) General Chemistry —_5 CH 112 General Chemistry —5 CH 113 General Chemistry —5 
MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal.* .5 MH 162 An. Geom, & Cal. _5 MH I65 An. Geom. & Cal. _ 5 








EH 101 English Comp... 8 EH 102 English Comp, S EH 105 English Comp. 5 
HY 10) World History _ 8 HY 102 World History _..._ §_- HY 108 World History __. 3 
ROTC or elective SC SCCXRROTC or elective — 1 Ss ROTC or elective — 1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 204 An. Chem. & Lab. —5 CH 205 An. Chem. & Lab, —5 CH 305 ys gg Chemistry 5 





MH 264 An. Geom. & PS 221 Gen, Physia II _. 4 PS 222 Gen o@ il 4 
Cal. 1V _.. CC SSCséCSUMAS W265 Lin. Diff. Equations 3 MH 266 Topics in. Algebra 5 

PS 220 Gen. Physica I _ 4 LSS Elective + iF 

ROTC or elective — 1 ROTC or elective «i ROTC or elective __ 

PE Physical Education _.1 PE Physical (oS hi” Physical Education — 1 

JUNIOR YEAR 

CH 304 Organic Chemistry —5 CH 305 Organic Chemistry 5 CH 409 Physical Chemistry —5 

CH 407 Physical Chemistry _5 CH 408 Physical Chemistry - 5. Fix TI German’? « 39 

FL 1 German** — 5 FL It German* 5 PS 305 Modern Physics 5 
Elective*** 8 Elective ———— etn ee 

*Studenta not prepared for MH [61 must take MH 160 +a credit. 


**German = = 8. oh mp ihe firs eee course. (See page 

***A maximum m of six vanced ROTC may be pn ont for electives in the junior 
or senior year. Students erie be pasty be to the American Chemical Society as Certified Graduates 
when they have made up the electives for which advanced ROTC was substituted. 








SENIOR YEAR 
CH 404 Oreak Anal. CH 41! Inter. Inorg. Chem...5 CH 415 Anal. Chemistry —_5 
( ) 5 CH 412 tiem. 3 BET ee ee 
CH 410 beaer, Inorg, Chem. _5 Elective ——S Elective __.___-—-—8-5 
Grou E , a — 





Requisite 5 ——35 Elective 
Sea 


Elective —— 
Total — "208. quarter hours 


Group Reguistre. EC 200, PO 209, or SY 201, 
APPROVED ELECTIVES 





EH 255-254-255 or EH 260-261-262 3-5-3 PO 209 American Government —.. SG 
EH 350 Shakespeare's Greatest Plays | EC 200 General Economica as 
EH 365 Southern Literature — EC 206 Socio-Economic Foundations of 

TH 515 J hestss Appreciation I —..___-___3 Contemporary America SS 
MU 575 preciation of Music _ 3 GY 303 Geography the Soviet Union ___3 
MU 374 Mont asterpieces 4 Music S$ SY 201 lorredection to Sociology —— 5 
HY 201 History of U.S. B PG 2il Peycholosy = —......._._._ 38 
HY 202 History of U.S. 5 
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Alternate Curriculum in Chemistry (CH) 
(Biochemistry Option) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quorter 











CH 11! rage Chemistry —5 CH 112 General Chemistry _5 CH 118 General Chemistry — 5 
MH 16! An. Geom. & Cal.* 5 MH 162 An. Geom. & Cal. 5 MH165 An. Geom. & Cal. _5 
EH 101 English Comp. 5S EH 102 English Comp. 3 EH 105 English Comp, . 5 
HY 101 World History —_. 58 HY 102 World History . 5 HY 105 World History — —3 
ROTC or elective sd J Ss ROTC or elective SS SCXRROTC or elective e" fl 
PE Physical Education _1 PE Physical Education _.1 PE Physical Education _| 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 204 An. Chem. & Lab. 5 CH 205 An. Chem. & Lab. —5 JBI IO1 Prins. of Biol. 
MH 264 An. Geom. & PS 22) Gen. Ser ae Ss & Lab. ae 
Cal. dh lCUKSCCOMH 265 Lin. Diff. Equations § oe a Organic Chemistry — 5 
PS 220 Gen. Physics ir | ak eS 222 Gen. Physia III — 4 
ROTC or elective — | ROTC or elective _ J pote ar euive 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Bi 103 pamal Biol. & Lab..5 CH 305 Organic Chemistry —5 CH 409 Physical Sey ._ 6 
CH 304 Organic Chemistry _5 CH 408 Physical Chemistry _5 BY 300 Gen. Microbiology — 5 
CH 407 Physical Chemistry _5 ZY 301 Com Anatomy _5 ZY 424 Animal Puyeicing; — 














een See 1 oa = Elective -_ 
SENIOR YEAR 
CH 418 Biochemistry 5 CH 419 Biochemistry 5 CH 420 Biochemistry 5 
FL i German®* _.... 5 FL It German*® — § FL II German®* —  § 
EH 390 Adv. Composition — 5 See Requisite _ 3 5-5 Elective .....___3§-5 
Wiewsive> =. 2 2. 18 , eae Elective — =—s 
*Students not prepared for MH 16] must take 160 without credit. 
**German through th the first intermediate course. (See page 266.) 


Total — 204 quarter hours 


Group Reouisire. EC 200, PO 209, or SY 201. 
APPROVED ELECTIVES 














EH 253-254-255 or EH 260-261-262. 3-5-5 PFO 209 American Government 5 
EH 350 Shakespeare's Greatest Plays 5 EC 200 General Economica —_ oe 
EH 4565 Southern Literature _ EC 206 aver dns Economic Foundations of 

TH S15 Theatre Appreciation I ey Borary OT —Ee————E—eEEE 
MU 375 Appreciation of Music __------_ 3 GY 303 penta of the Soviet Union —___ 3 
MU 374 Masterpieces of Music — ...._ 8—s— SY. 201 _ Introduction to Sociology —s | 
BY 30) Himaty 2. VA. ee eee PG 211 Psychology [ — Ss. 
HY 202 Hiaory of U.S. O_O 


Curriculum in Geology (GL) 


The science of geology utilizes many concepts of other basic sciences in 
order to provide a basis for systematic study of the planet Earth. Today, more 
than ever before, the average citizen is aware of the role of geology and the 
yeologist in almost every aspect of everyday life. 

The undergraduate special curriculum in geology prepares the student 
broadly in all aspects of geological processes and principles. This should enable 
him to make a more intelligent selection of a graduate program of study that 
will permit specialization in one or more of the many aspects of the science — 
economic geology, geophysics, geochemistry, petrology, paleontology, ground 
water geology, or environmental geology, as well as other special fields from 
astrogeology to oceanography. Employment for the geologist ranges from fed- 
eral and state service through university or college and industrial programs to 
private consulting. 

The following four-year program satisfies the requirements for graduation 
with a Bachelor of Science degree in geology. (See also geology major and 
minor under Special Requirements and Symbols for Departmental Majors.) 
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FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
GL 101 Intr. Geology 1 — 5 GL 102 Intr. Geology I) _..5 MH 163 An. Geom. & Cal, 5 
MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal. —5 MH 162 An. Geom. & Cal. _5 EH 1035 English Comp. 5 





EH 10! English Comp. 8 EH 102 English Comp. 8 HY 103 World History — 

HY 10] World History —_. 3 HY 102 World History —_5 Elective 3-5 
ROTC or elective — ROTC or elective —.——— (4I— (<§- «SROTC or elective 1 
PE Physical Education —1 PE Physical Education —.1 PE Physical Education —1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 























CH Chemistry? ss 5S—s« BI._s«101 Biology 5s BL_s«102 or 103 Biology —____5 
MH 264 An. Geom. k CH Chemistry® _ 5 CH Chemistry* S| 
CN ee eee Literature** — 8) SPO 210 State Gov't 5 
PO 209 American Gov't. _._5 GL 20! Geol. Field Methods 2 EH Literature** eS 
EH Literature*® . $3 ROTC or elective — 1 ROTC or elective ___l 
ROTC or elective — | 
JUNIOR YEAR 
GL WI Minera I 5 GL 32 Minera 11 _ 5 GL 3812 Paleobotany —— 5 
GL 510 History Life . 5 GL $1! Paleosoology —— 5 PS Physics*** ~ ____ 4-5 
PS Physice*** iit Va Physica*** _ 4-5 StL eae | 
Group Requisite — 5-5 Elective — 3-5 Elective .—...__§-5 
SENIOR YEAR 
GL 401 Sed.-Sed. Pet. . 5 GL 402 Str.-Met. Pet. _5 GL 408 Ing, Gl. & Pet. __5 
TR CS: 45 Minor 1 ssi SSCS S&L. priate 5 
an ft). 35 SS rs OSD a | 


*Preferably CH 111-112-115, but another 15-hour uence of general chemistry (including 
labs) may be substicured with approval of departmental adviser, 


**EH 253-254-255 or EH 260-261-262, 


***The !Z-hour sequence PS 220-221-222, but a 15-hour physics sequence may be substituted 
with approval of departmental adviser. 


Total — 202 quarter hours 


GROUP REQUISITES AND MINORS 


Group Reguisites. A course in music, theatre, art, speech communication, 
or journalism. 


Minors. Two 15-hour minors (or one 30-hour double minor) should be 
selected from those listed under the General Curriculum with the advice and 
approval of the student's departmental adviser. 


Curriculum in Laboratory Technology (LT) 


This curriculum, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Laboratory 
Technology, is designed for men and women who wish to prepare for clinical 
and other laboratory positions in such fields as public health and bacteriology. 
Most of the graduates in this curriculum enter the field of clinical medicine 
as medical technologists. They should plan to attain status as Registered Medi- 
cal Technologists which is accomplished by interning for one year in an ap- 
proved hospital and then passing the National Registry of Medical Technolo- 
gists writte examination. 


The Medical Technology option leads to the Bachelor of Science degree in 
Medical Technology (conferred by Auburn University). Degree requirements 
include suacessful completion of nine quarters of the laboratory technology 
curriculum, one year’s satisfactory internship in a hospital approved by the 
American Society of Clinical Pathologists and by the Head of the Chemistry 
Department of Auburn University, and successful completion of the examina- 
tion by the National Registry of Medical Technologists. Through completion of 
this examination, the candidate attains the status of Registered Medical Tech- 


nologist. 
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Further requirements include: (1) Auburn University students transferring 
into medical technology must complete in the laboratory technology curriculum 
one academic year (54 hours) preceding the year of internship. (2) Transfers 
from other institutions who choose the medical technology option must com- 
plete the second and third years of the laboratory technology curriculum at 


Auburn prior to internship. 


First Querter 
BL 101 Prins. of Biol. 
& Lab 


he fees 
CH 111 Gen. Chem. & Lab... 5 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. — 5 
LT 101 Orientation i 
PE Physical Education — 1 





CH 207 Organic Chem. 
& Lab. 


PS 205 ae Physics 
EH 1038 ae Comp. 
ve 





5 
5 





ZY 8 Micro 


EH 345 Bus. * rof. W Writing 8 
ective 


Elect Sea 
LT 402 Seminar ———s 


Total — 205 quarter hours 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second Quarter 
B! 103 Animal Biol. & Lab... 
Cit 112 Gen. Chem. & Lab. 
EH 101 English Comp. 
PE 110 Health Science 





5 
5 
$ 
3 





PE Physical Education —! 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 208 Organic Chem. 
& ‘Lab. 


ee eh 
PS 206 es Physics _ 5 
VM 220 hg Anatomy 


SS (et 

EH 141 Medical Vocabulary _5 
JUNIOR YEAR 

CH 419 pen ecm Ss: 

Sts 


ZY 4 arasitology 5 
HY 102 World History ___ 8 


SENIOR YEAR 


PY 428 Public Health — 5 
SC 202 App. Sp 
Electives 





Third Querter 
CH 113 Gen. Chem, & Lab.5 
MH 16! An. Geom. & 

Cal. 5 


EH 102 English Comp. ___3 
HY 306 Contemp. A fairs 
PE Physical Education — | 


BY 300 Gen. sitcromonay ._ 5 
CH 204 An. Chem, & Lab. —5 
VM 221 Human Anatomy 





CH 420 Biochemistry 
LT 401 Sav. Hematology —— 

p Requisite —. 
HY 105 World History —— 


ity 


LT 405 Adv. Sero 5 
LT 422 Hosp. Lab. ractice_% 
ZY 409 Histology 5 


Group Reouistre. EC 200, PO 209, or SY 201, 


EH 253-254-255 or EH 260-261-262 ——=re 3 
ke 
EH 350 Shakespeare's Greatest Plays 


FL* French or 
EH 365 Southern Literature 
TH 318 Theatre Appreciation I 
MU 575 Appreciation of Music 
MU 374 aera a rs Music 
HY 201 History of U.S. 


*French of pois through the clementary level as a2 minimum. 


APPROVED ELECTIVES 


li 


—3 GY 03 
5Y 


PG 211 


{ 


HY 202 History of U.S. —— 

PO 209 American Government 

EC 200 General Economia — 
EC 206 Socio-Economic Foundations of 


temporary America 
Geography of the Soviet “Union 
201 Tatroduction to bd ae SS 
Paychology I 


Sociology . 
(See page 266.) 


ill vow 


Curriculum in Law Enforcement (LE) 


The curriculum in law enforcement is designed to prepare students who 
plan careers in the supervision and administration of law enforcement agencies, 
Completion of this curriculum leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 


First Quorter 


GY 102 Prins. of hon te Y 
_ walle 


EH 101 English rk ocnenll 
HY 101 World History —__3 
ROTC or elective — ____l 
PE Physical Education —1! 


ACF 211 Intr. Accounting —_5 
aoe 209 


American Gov't. — — 5 
Literature* —___3 
Pa 211 Psychology I ______3 
ROTC or elective — __1 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second Quarter 

Group Req. I —_5 

Groep, ea. i 4-5 
EH 102 Eng Came, <a 


HY 102 World History 
ROTC or elective Se Ee | 
PE Physical Education —I 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ACF 212 Intr. Accounting — 5 


PO 210 State Gov't. . 5 
Group Req. Ul | __3-5 
EH Literamze® _.__.__3§ 


ROTC or clective 





Third Quarter 

Group Req. I —_. 5 

Group Req. I —45 
EH 103 English Comp, ____ 5 
HY 103 World History ___ 3 
PE Physical Education —1 
ROTC or elective I 


PO 325 Municipal Gov't. ___5 
Socio 


SY 201 Intr. ae 
Group Req. Ill — 5-5 
EH Literature* 5 


ROTC or clective —  ___..] 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
KC 200 Economics I 5 EC 202 Economic Il 5 PG 330 Social Psychology —4 
PO $25 Public Admin. 5 FPO 860 Surv. of Law Enf. 5 PO 3862 Criminal Invest. — 5 
SY 204 Social Behavior _.._._5 SY S08 Juvenile Deling. —..5 SY 302 Criminology — 5 
Group Req. IV —_3-5 lective —.____3.5 Elective - 3-5 
SENIOR YEAR 
PO 401 Const. Law I 5 PO 402 Const. Law If — 5 PO 415 Public Pers. Admin. 5 
PO 460 Criminalistic 5 PO 462 Police Adm. and PO 464 Inter. in Law Enfor. 5 
SY 405 Urban Sociology _._ 5 2g See A i, | 
“paths re a hy 
a s 


*EH 255-254-255 or EH 260-261-262. 
Total — 201 quarter hours 


Group Reguisire I. The student may select one course from: MH _ 100, 
MH 159, MH 160, MH 161, or one natural science course, and two courses 
from: PA 202, PA 210, PA 211, PA 212, PA 214, PA 216. Or he may complete 
Group Requisite I in two quarters and use the remaining quarter as an elec- 
tive, by taking the sequence MH 159-161; or the sequence MH 160-161; or one 
natural science course and one mathematics course (MH 100, MH 159, MH 
160, or MH 161), 


Group Reguisite II, A minimum of 10 hours in one science, including 
corresponding laboratories, from the following: BI 101-102, BI 101-103, BI 101- 
104, CH 101-102-104 or CH 103-104, GL 101-102, PS 205-206, or PS 220-221-222. 


Group Reguisire III, The student will choose from the following: CH 101- 
102-104 or CH 103-104 or CH 111-112-113 (including corresponding labora- 
tories), HY 201, HY 202, MH 162, MH 163, PA 210, PG 212, GY 203, JM 
221, SC 202, FL through the elementary level as a minimum (see page 266). 


Group Reguisrre IV. A course in speech or journalism. 


Curriculum in Mathematics (MH) 


This curriculum is designed to prepare students for graduate study and 
eventual careers as mathematicians. The General Curriculum should be used 
by students who prefer flexibility in the design of their program (see page 96). 


FRESHMAN YEAR 





First Querter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
Fl. I Forei Languser. 5 FL It Forei Language* .5 FL Ill vores n Language” - 
MH 161 An. & Cal** 5 MH 162 An. _k& Cal. —5 MH 165 
EH 101 English Comp. 5 EH 102 English Comp. 3 EH 105 Enatist Comp. — 4 
HY 101 World History —..... 3 HY 102 World History —...._ 3 HY 105 World History — = 
ROTC or clective 1 ROTC or elective —_ | ROTC or elective — — 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 




















MH 264 An. Geom. & Cal. _5 MH 265 Lin. Diff. “Sy Tee MH 351 Intr. Mod. Alg. I 5 
Natural Sciencet —4-5 MH 266 Top. in Lin. Alg. Natural Science 4-5 
ginal 8 Natural Science - 33 EH Literaturett P= 

ROTC or clective _ 1 EH Literaturett $8 ROTC or elective 1 

PE Physical “Education —1 ROTC or elective _...._1__ PE Physical Education = 

PE Physical Education —1 
JUNIOR YEAR 

FL I Foreign * 5 FL It Foreign Language age* .5 FL Ill Foreign Language* 5 

MH 332 Intr. eMod. lg. 11 .5 MH 335 Inrr. "Mod. Ig. 111 .5 MH 421 Analysis II 5 
Electivett?t —__.._-3 MH 420 Anal 5 MH Requisite 3-5 
0. aaa ret Elective 8 Elective ——._. 8 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
MH 422 Analysis 11! 5 MH Requisite 5 MH Requisite —.__5 
MH Requisite —___.___3-5 Group Requisite _ 5 Group Requisite 5 
Elective —......_.____§ ees Elective 5 
Elective —..___.. 3 Riedie. 44a a 


*Complction of two languages, French, German, Russian, through the first intermediate 
cournc; or one of these languages through the advanced level, (See page 266.) 
**Students not prepared for MH [61 must take MH 160 without credit. 
+The natural science requirement may be met by taking PS 220-221-222 or CH 111-112-115, 


If the 12-hour physics sequence is selected, an additional $-bour elective will be needed to meet 
the 196-hour uirement. 


nt 
255-254-255 or EH 260-26) -262. 
ti) Appropriate electives to meet the interests of the student may be selected in consultation 


With departmental adviser, 
Total — 196 quarter hours 


GROUP REQUISITES 


GROUP Reguisifes, These requisites must be chosen from one of the follow- 
ing areas of social science: economics, education, history, political science, psy- 
chology, or sociology. 


Curriculum in Physics (PS) 


The significant role of physics in the development and advancement of 
modern science is seen in the continual demand for scientists with outstanding 
preparation in the field. Opportunities for a rewarding career in this field 
are found in industrial and governmental laboratories in both pure and applied 
research. In addition, the continued increase in college and university enroll- 
ments will provide excellent opportunities for persons in the field desiring a 
career in teaching and/or research at the college or university level in higher 
education. 

The curriculum in physics provides a fundamental preparation for persons 
pursuing a career in the areas described above. It also provides an excellent 
foundation for persons seeking to pursue graduate work in physics. 

An outstanding feature of the curriculum is the research participation 
during the senior year wherein an investigation of one or more basic experi- 
mental problems is undertaken in conjunction with the research group of a 
member of the senior staff of the department. Excellent laboratory and library 
facilities are available for use in support of the analytical and experimental 
problems which the student will encounter. 

Inquisitive students with exceptional abilities in mathematics and physical 
science and special aptitudes for research will find the physics curriculum a 
challenging inducement to test their competence and to strive for high goals 
of attainment. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 





First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CH 105 Fund. Chem. & CH 104 Fund. Chem. k MH 163 An. Geom. & Cal. —5 

PS Sees Lab. IT .... —_5. PS 220 Gen. Physia I —__4 
MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal.* .5 MH 162 An. Geom. & Cal. _5 EH 103 English Comp. 5 
EH 10) English Comp. 53 EH [02 English Comp. .3 HY 102 World History —5 
ROTC or clective —— _..J) HY 10] World History — 35 ROTC or elective — 1 
PE Physical Education —1 ROTC or elective _. 1 PE Physical Education —1 

re Physical Education —1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 

MH 264 An. Geom. & Ss Soran? CFL... - 13 Germas**’ ._...____3 

Cal. aS 2: Social Science Elect. .5 PS 305 Intr. Mod. P co 5 
PS 22) Gen. Physica 11 4S PS): 222 Gen. Physica TIT —...4 MH 266 Topics Lin. Algebra 3 
HY 103 World History 8 MH 265 Lin. Diff, Equations $ PS %40 Inter, Mechanics 3 
PS 217 Astronomy SS ROTC or elective _ - 1 ROTC or elective —  —J 





ROTC or elective —. —...1 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
FL Ill German** — 5 -—-~ MH. 406 Elem. Partial D.E. _5 PS 305 Optics — ae! 
PS 3800 Inter. Elec. & PS 802 Electronics —_._____5 osoun Requisites __10 
Mag, PS SO1 Inter. Elect. & Rees 6 
OT, SSE Se es 
MH 401 Cal. Vector Funct. 5 CORI te 
SENIOR YEAR 
PS 401 Theor. Physis 1 5 PS 402 Theor. Physics IT _5 PS 404 Thermodynamia — 5 
PS 415 Mod. Physics I — 5 PS 416 Mod. Physio I] —5 PS 405 or PS 435 . ~ 5 
Electives _ sss 8)S—s PS:«406 Adv. Lab. 1. 2 PS. 407 Adv. Lab. IT Ss 
Electives —..._____6 Electives «6 


*Scudents not prepared for MH 161 must take MH 160 without credit, 
_ **Through the first intermediate course as a minimum, French of Russian may be sub- 
stituted. (See page 266.) 


Total — 207 quarter hours 
GROUP REQUISITES 


CH 204 Analytical Chemistry I & Lab.t PS 408 Theoretical Physics LI 

CH 407 Physical Chemistry PS 405 Nuclear Physics 

CH 408 Physical Chemistry PS 408 Advanced boratory Tl 

GL 30! Mineralogy I PS 409 Intr, to Reactor Physica I 
GL 302 Mineralogy II PS 410 Intr. to Reactor Physica If 
GL 401 imen.-Sed. P PS 412 Seminar in Modern Physics 
GL 402 Stret. Geology Met. Petrology PS 418 Intr. to X-ray Crystallography 
GL 403 fig Geology & Petrology PS 414 Electron Optics k Microscopy 
MH 4035 Engr. Math, I PS 417 Intr. to Biophysics 

MH 405 Matric Theory Applications PS 421 Modern Electronics 

MH 407 Intr. to Celestrial Mech. PS 425 Prin. Nuclear Energy Systems 
MH 460 Numerical Analysis I PS 445 Intr. to Solid State 

PS 304 Applied Spectroscopy PS 470 Health Physics 


+Credit for CH 204 allowed only if CH 407 and CH 408 are completed, 


Curriculum in Applied Physics (APS) 


This curriculum, like that in physics, provides a solid foundation in physics. 
In addition, it emphasizes related technical fields to provide a broader base for 
persons who desire to enter industrial and governmental research laboratories 
following receipt of the undergraduate degree. Persons wishing to pursue 
graduate work will find this curriculum also provides adequate preparation 
for advanced study. 

During the junior and senior years, 20 hours of specialized courses are 
designated as Group Requisite I. These are to be chosen from one of the 
following areas: chemistry, geology, or aerospace, electrical, or mechanical engi- 
neering, or nuclear science. 

Students anticipating graduate work should complete French, German, or 
Russian through the first intermediate course, as a part of Group Requisite 
II, (See page 116.) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 








First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 

CH 10% Fund. Chem. & CH 104 Fund. Chem. & Lab.5 MH 163 An. Geom, k& 
ONY Saat 5 MH 162 An. Geom. & Cal — 5 = 5 
MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal.**.5 EH 102 English Comp. PS 220 Gen, Physica I 4 
EH 101 English Comp. HY 101 World History —_. §_—s— EH: 105 English Comp. —___5 
ROTC or elective 1 ROTC or elective 1 HY 102 World History - 5 
Pre Physical Education —1t PE Physical Education —! ROTC or elective =a 
PE Physical Fducation —! 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


MH 264 An. Geom. & ME 321 Dyn. of a Particle _.4 GL S01 Mineralogy I — 

Je Se PS 222 Gen. Physics 111 — 4 PS 305 Intr. Mod. Physics 5 
ME 205 Appl. Mech.-Statics 4 MH 265 Lin. Diff. Equations 5 Group Requisite —. 
PS 221 Gen. Physics Il 4 MH 266 Topics Lin. Algebra : TS 102 Eng. Drawing —-% 
1 


HY 108 World History __._3 Group Requisite H- ROTC of clective — 
TS 118 Tool Lab. — = Ts ROTC or elective ~ 
ROTC or elective —____ I 
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First Quorter 

Group Requisite I _ 5 
PS 400 Inter. Elec. & Mag. 1.4 
MH 401 Cal. Vector Funct. — 5% 
PS 217 Astronomy 4 


PS 401 Theor. Physics I _ 5 
PS 415 Mod. Physics I 5 
Group Requisite I 5 
Group Requisite Il _§ 


*Students selecting chemist 
CH I!!! and CH 112 instead of 


instead of ME 5321, 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


Second Quarter 


MH 406 Elem. Partial D.E. —5 
PS 302 Electronics —_.._5 
PS MO] Inter. Elec. & 


hed. 13) ane n 8 
Group Requisite 113 
SENIOR YEAR 


PS 402 Theor. Physics TT — 5 
PS 416 — Physics Il 5 

Group Requisite Il _5 
PS 406 Ady, Lab. 


— 


' for their specialization area (via Group R 
H 105 and CH 104, and CH 115 instead 
and CH 04 instead of GL S01. 


Third Quarter 
PS 303 Optic = 5 
PS 421 Modern Electronics 5 
Group Requisite I _5 
Group Requisite If 3 


PS 404 Thermodynamia —_— 
-SeLinmeny Req.*** 

p Requisite ui, 

PS 407 Ade *Lab. lu 


uisite 1) will take 
ME 205. CH 305 


awe 


—_— 


**Students not prepared for MH 161 must take MH 160 without credit, 
***Students electing the nuclear xience option must take PS 455. Students in other options 


must take PS 405 or PS 435 
Total — 


207 quarter hours 


GROUP REQUISITES | 














AE 502 Airloads 4 EF 575 Electronica II — 5 
AE 303 Theor. Aerodynamics 1  $ EE 425 Computer Organization — 3 
AE 304 Theor, namics If _ 4 EE 471 Communications 5 
AE 400 Viscous “Aerodynamics Se GL 302 Mineralogy 11 — SEE eee 
AE 414 ty haat asdynamias = S—C GL. 401 Sedimen.-Sed, Petrology — 5 
AE 415 Jet Propulsion ss CTEti<CSHSC*‘CGSWL, «4 Strict. Geecolecngy- pis Petrology —__ 5 
AE 482 Astrodynamics I _ 8 GL 403 Igneous Geology & Petrology —— 5 
AE 438% Astrodynamics I $8 ME 207 Strength of Meera’ It 3 
CH 204 Analytical Chem. I & Lab.t+ 5 ME 304 amare, | Materials s. 
CH $05 Organic Chemistry 5 MES22 Dnanic 12 4 
CH 407 Physical Chemistry _.. = 5 ME3S5 Metallurgy —. A 
CH 408 Physical Chemistry — 5 ME 340 Fluid Mech. I 5 
CH 409 Physical Chemistry — — ME 34) Fluid Mech. U - t 
CH 410 Inter. Inorganic Chemistry I —— 5 ME 421 Heat Transfer i 
CH 412 Chemical Thermodynamic 5) ME 450 Special Problems 5 
4 ee De | er a re, PS 405 Nuclear Physics 5 
EE 322 Logic & Computing Systems 5s PS) 409 Intr. Reactor Physics I 5 
EE 324 Digital Systems —... 5 PS 410 Intr. Reactor Physics I _5 
EE %61 Network Analysis 5 PS 425 Prin, Nuclear Energy Systems 5 
EE 362 Linear Systems SH COPS 490 Health Physics — 5 





tCredit for CH 204 allowed only if CH 407 and CH 408 are completed. 


GROUP REQUISITES I! 

A minimum total of 28 hours of requisite credit must be taken in the social 
sciences area and in the humanities and fine arts area with at least one course 
in each of the two areas. Students planning graduate study should include a 
foreign language in Group Requisite II as mentioned above; in such case they 
must also take a social science course for at least five hours credit. 


Curriculum in Public Administration (PUB) 


This curriculum is designed to prepare students for careers in the ad- 
ministration of governmental units. An option in Pre-City Management 1s 











designed to prepare students for graduate work in City Management. This 
program may be worked out with the Public Administration Adviser.t+ 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
PA 202 Ethics and Society __5 Group Req. I —..3-5 Group Req. I — 3-5 
roup Req, T 3-5 Group Req. IT _4-5 Group Req. IT —_ 4-5 
EH 101 English Comp. 3 EH 102 English Comp. 3 EH 103 English Comp. —— 3 
HY 101 World History __$_ HY 102 World History 5 HY 108 World History 3 
ROTC. or elective ROTC or elective — ROTC or elective —___} 


TT a 
PE Physical Education _1 PE Physical Education —.1 PE 


tPre-City Management Option. The Pre-City Management 
PO 462 to be taken in Yeu of PO 328 and an elective. 


Physical Education —1 
Option requires PO 450 and 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
ena Sh Intr. Accounting ACF 212 Inter, Accounting _§ PO 325 Municipal Gov't, —_5 














=§ 
P American Gov't. — 5 PO 210 State Gov't. _ 5 SY 202 Social Problems —5 
Group Req. Hf — 8-5 SY 201 Intr. to Sociology —5 Group Req. Hil 3-5 
EH Literature* 3 EH Literatire®’ 3 «—«EN Literature® 
ROTC or elective 1 ROTC or elective | ROTC orf elective — 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
EC 200 Economics I —— 5——s«&ENE.s« 2002 Economics WE. SS MN 346 Homan Relations —_5 
PO 325 Public Admin. — 5 PO 327 Policy and Admin. —_5 SY 204 Social Behavior eit - 
SC Sit Public Speaking 5 PO 360 Law Enforcement —5 Elective®® __.__ 3-5 
PG 211 Psychology 1 —. . §._— PG :«- 212 Psychology If —..5._ PO 329 The Executive __5 
SENIOR YEAR 
PO 401 Const. Law I — 5 PO 402 Cons. Law 107 — 5 PO 415 Public Pers. Admin._5 
SY 405 Urban Sociology 5 Elective ss 8-5) MN 440 Organization Theory 5 
lective 8-45 EC 465 Public Finance — 5 PO 418 Admin. Law 
PO $44 Scope and Methods 3 PO 328 oor & the Elective —_—______ 5-5 
onomy . 





*EH 255-254-255 or EH 260-261-262, 
**PO 450 is recommended. 


Total — 201 quarter hours 


GROUP REQUISITES 

Group Reguistre I. The student may select one course from: MH 100, 
MH 159, MH 160, MH 161, or one natural science course, and two courses 
from: PA 210, PA 211, PA 212, PA 214, PA 216. Or he may complete Group 
Requisite I in two quarters and use the remaining quarter as an elective, 
by taking the sequence MH 159-161; or the sequence MH 160-161; or one 
natural science course and one mathematics course (MH 100, MH 159, MH 
160, or MH 161). 


Group Regursire Il. A minimum of 10 hours in one science, including 
corresponding laboratories, from the following: BI 101-102, BI 101-103, BI 101- 
104, CH 101-102-104 or CH 103-104, GL 101-102, PS 205-206, or PS 220-221-222. 


Group Reouisire III. The student will choose from the following: CH 
101-102-104 or CH 103-104 (including corresponding laboratories), HY 201, 
HY 202, MH 162, MH 163, PA 210, GY 208, JM 221, SC 202, FL through the 
elementary level as a minimum (see page 266). 


Curriculum in Materials Engineering (MTL) 


A curriculum in materials engineering is administered by the Department 
of Mechanical Engineering in the School of Engineering, It is an interdiscipli- 
nary curriculum conducted cooperatively by academic departments of the School 
of Engineering and the School of Arts and Sciences through a faculty Materials 
Engineering Curriculm Committee. (See page 167.) 


School Of Business 


QO. D. Turner, Dean 


H. ELisworTuH STEELE, Assistant Dean 


HE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS offers curricula at the undergraduate level 

leading to the Bachelor of Science Degree, It also offers work at the 
graduate level leading to the degrees of Master of Business Administration 
(MBA), Master of Science (MS), and Master of Arts in College Teaching 
(MACT). The Graduate School Bulletin should be referred to for more de- 
tailed information about work at the graduate level. 


Objectives 


The fundamental objectives of the School of Business are two: (1) to pre- 
pare students for managerial leadership careers in business and industrial or- 


ganizations, and (2) to prepare students for responsible citizenship and leader- 
ship roles in society. 


Accomplishment of these basic objectives requires that students acquire 
a sound foundation of work in the basic arts and sciences — including work 
in mathematics, the humanities, social sciences, and the natural sciences. There 
is also required a concentration of work in various functional areas of business 
— accounting, economics, finance, production and personnel management, 
marketing, statistics, and business law. In order to assure a desirable balance 
between courses in the arts and sciences and those in business, all programs 
offered by the School are designed to require that students take approximately 
half the total number of hours required for graduation in subject matter areas 
other than business and economics. 


A number of professional option programs are offered to allow each stu- 
dent the opportunity for a reasonable degree of concentration of study in an 
area of major interest in the junior and senior years. 


Effective managerial leadership in modern organizations requires analytical, 
decision-making, and communications skills. The development of these skills 
is emphasized — to the extent possible — in all business courses. 


Co-operative Education Program 


A co-operative program is offered for business students to provide an 
opportunity for those who desire to integrate academic training with actual 
business experience. For further information about this program, interested 
students should write to the Director, Co-operative Education, 107 Ramsay 
Hall, Auburn University, Auburn, Ala. 36830. See Co-operative Education 
Program under Special Programs in section for prospective students. 
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Dual Objectives Program With the School of Education 


Teacher Education: Admission to the Teacher Education Program of the 
School of Education is open to students registered in the School of Business 
to the same extent that it is open to students registered in the School of Edu- 
cation, Upon completion of all requirements in the School of Business and of 
the Teacher Education Program, the Dean of the School of Education will 
recommend to the State Department of Education that the appropriate pro- 
fessional certificate be issued. A dual objectives program has been developed 
in Office Administration. (See Office Administration curriculum and suggested 
electives, page 127.) 

Students who wish to engage in high school teaching should identify this 
objective as soon as possible in their four-year undergraduate work. Such stu- 
dents will be advised by two advisers, a professional education adviser in the 
School of Education and an academic adviser in the School of Business. The 
advisers will counsel in their respective areas. Flexibility in scheduling course 
requirements is to be permitted in the pursuit of the requirements for both 
the School of Business curriculum and Teacher Education training. 


Faculty-Advising System 


Each student entering the School of Business is assigned a faculty adviser 
for the purpose of professional and academic counseling. New students are 
required to report to Student Affairs and then meet with their faculty adviser 
prior to registering for a second quarter in the school, 

Students must report to Student Affairs and then to their faculty adviser 
to discuss the selection of a Professional Option Program during the quarter 
in which they expect to complete the Pre-Business Program or if they desire 
to change from one Professional Option to another. 

Faculty advisers are also available during office hours and by appointment 
to offer assistance to students. 


Curriculum 


The basic curriculum offered by the School of Business is a four-year one 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science, This four-year curriculum includes 
three major segments; (1) Pre-Business Program, (2) the Core Curriculum, and 
(3) Professional Option Programs. 


The Pre-Business Program consists of a two-year course of studies to be 
taken by all business students during the freshman and sophomore years, 


The Core Curriculum consists of a group of courses, with a total credit of 
50 hours, required of all business students. This group of courses is designed 
to provide a common body of knowledge in business and administration. 


The Professional Option Programs are designed to allow students to con- 
centrate their studies, to some degree, in a field of major interest during the 
junior and senior years. Each student must choose one of the Professional 
Option Programs to follow during his, or her, junior and senior years. There 
are eleven such programs: Accounting (AC), Finance (Fl), Economics (EC), 
Geography (GY), Quantitative Methods (QM), Marketing (MK), Transportation 
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(TN), General Business (GB), Industrial Management (INM), Personnel Man- 
agement and Industrial Relations (PIR), and Office Administration (OA). 


Admissions 
Students who meet the university requirements as set forth on page 
17 and page 19 may enter the Pre-Business Program from high school or 


upon transfer from another school on the campus or from another college or 
university. 


The Pre-Business Program 


The six-quarter Pre-Business Program is designed to (1) provide the foun- 
dation in the arts and sciences which is so essential in education for leadership 
in modern business organizations, and (2) prepare students for admission to 
any one of the eleven Professional Option Programs — the latter being designed 
to be taken during the junior and senior years. 

Each student must complete all the required courses in the Pre-Business 
Program before he, or she, can be formally admitted to one of the Professional 
Option Programs. Students who enter the School of Business as members of 
the freshman class will register in the Pre-Business Program and remain in it 
until all requirements are completed. Students who enter the School of Busi- 
ness by transfer, and who have not completed all requirements of the Pre 
Business Program, will register in it until all requirements are completed. 


Business students must complete all courses submitted to meet the require- 
ments of the Pre-Business Program with a minimum grade point average of 
1.00 (C). A student who has not progressed from the Pre-Business Program to 
one of the Professional Option Programs after the completion of eight quarters 
of study may continue to register in the Pre-Business Program only by special 
permission of the Dean, School of Business. 


Students who have not completed all requirements of the Pre-Business 
Program may enroll in courses required in the junior year of the Professional 
Option Program they intend to follow provided they have a 1.00 (C) average 
on their Pre-Business course work and have successfully completed the pre: 
requisites to the junior level course. However, completion of all requirements 
of the Pre-Business Program is prerequisite to any courses required in the 
senior year of any Professional Option Program. 

The six-quarter Pre-Business Program is common to all the Professional 
Option Programs except those in Economics, Geography and Office Administra- 
tion. Students who plan to enter one of these programs should consult with the 
Assistant to the Dean, Student Affairs, School of Business, prior to beginning 
the sophomore year. 


Six-Quarter Pre-Business Program 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Querter 
EH 101 English Comp. —_—5 
HY 101 World History —— 5 
MH 159 or 160°. 
**Science 5 


****Rasic ROT 1 
TPE 121 Fd. of tvs b Rb ail 


+#** Basic ROTC 


Second Quarter 
EH hee English ae. —) 
HY 102 World History — 3 
SNS An. Geom. & Cal. . a 





| 
PE 102 oA ne. or 
Con 1 Course — 1 


Third Quarter 
FH +4 English rea — 
HY 103 World H ———— 
Math/ Sci, ein ast : 5 
** Elective 5 





coesBasle “ROT? I 
PE Group Hf Course __1 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 





First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
ACF 211 Intr. Act. 5 )9=- ACF 212 Intr. Acct. i EC 274 Bus. & Econ. Stat. L5 
MN 207 Elec. Data Proc. .5 EC 200 Economics I WW... 5, EC 202 Economics Wo —__5 
tMN 200 Typewriting I — 3 PG 211 Psychology i... .3. SC 202 App. Sp. Comm. —__8 
eee eS a EW) OE) Elective — -s. 
ee*e*Rasic ROTC — ss **** Basic ROTC 2352 “nS ¢Rasic ROTC, 





*Students planning to take MH 162, as required in the third quarter of the freshman year in 
the INM, and QM curricula, must take MH 160; Pre-Calculus with Trigonometry, 
**A combination of at least ten hours of science is uired, Possible courses are: BI 101-102 
and/or 108 or BI 10)-104; CH 101-102-104 or CH 109-104; (GL) 101-102; PS 204 or 205-206. 
***Electives may be from any area, subject to departmental! requirements. During the four years 
of study a minimum of 83 hours must be taken in Business and Economics and a minimum of 
hours taken in non-business subjects. The remaining 41 hours may be from any area. The non- 
business subjects must include a minimum of 20 quarter hours in (a) humanities and fine arts 
and (b) mathematics-natural science electives in addition to the Freshman requirements. At least 
one course must be taken in each cat ‘ 
****Srudents not taking Basic ROTC add six houry of electives to their programs. 
tStudents who have high school credit in Typing are not eligible for MN 200. Students who 
can past a proficiency tet are not required to take MN 200. 
tMay be taken the first or second quarter of student's freshman year. (See pages 127.) 
ttSuidents taking PE 102 may select a course in either Group I or Group II. 


The Core Curriculum 


The Core Curriculum is designed in such a manner that some courses are 
introductory to advanced courses, while others are more integrative in purpose. 
Half the total credit hours of the Core Curriculum are in courses included in 
the Pre-Business Program, and the remainder in the junior and senior years. 
Students should take these courses in the particular year in which they are 
prescribed. 


Courses in the Core Curriculum 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


No. Hours 
EC 200-202 10 Economics I and U 
ACF 211-212 10 Principles of hccomatin 5 and I 
EC 274 5 Business and Economic Statistia I 
25 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ACF 361 5 Principles of Business Finance 
MT 33! 5 Principles of Marketing 
MN 3510 5 Principles of Management 
MN SI 5 Business Law I 
20 
SENIOR YEAR 
MN 480 5 Business Policies and Administration 
Total Hours 50 


Professional Option Programs 


The School of Business has four departments: Accounting and Finance, 
Economics and Geography, Management, and Marketing and Transportation. 
Each of these departments administers two or more Professional Option Pro- 
grams. 


Professional Option Programs are designed to allow students to concentrate 
advanced work in a field of major interest during the junior and senior years. 


By the time he, or she, completes the Pre-Business Program each student 
should choose one of the Professional Option Programs to follow. Those who 
wish to follow the Professional Option Programs in Economics, Geography, or 
Office Administration should make the choice by the beginning of the sopho- 
more year. 
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The programs administered by each of the departments are listed below. 


Administering Department Programs 
Accounting and Finance Accounting (AC) 
Finance (FI) 
Economics and Geography Economics (EC) 
Geography(GY) 
Quantitative Methods (QM) 
Management General Business (GB) 


Industrial Management (INM) 
Office Administration (OA) 
Personnel Management 
Industrial Relations (PIR) 
Marketing and Transportation Marketing (MK) 
Transportation (TN) 


Department of Accounting and Finance 
Accounting (AC) 


A sound knowledge of the fundamentals of accounting is essential to success 
in any economic endeavor, Accounting is indeed the language of business, and 
accounting procedures and records are the basic ingredients for sound manage- 
ment decision-making in both business and non-business organizations, includ: 
ing public and philanthropic bodies. Extensive financial reports are required 
by the Securities and Exchange Commission with the sale of stocks and bonds 
which form the capital structure of our economic society. They are the basis 
for determining income taxes due federal and state governments. 


The Professional Option Program in Accounting provides broad training 
in the field of business and financial management. The student is required to 
take seven basic accounting courses above the sophomore prinaples courses, 
and may elect other courses to provide an emphasis in a particular field of 
managerial or public accounting. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 120) 
JUNIOR YEAR 

















First Quarter Second Queorter Third Quorter 
ACF 510 Fin. Acct. k& ACF 311 Inter. Acct. —. 5 ACF 312 Inter. Acct. 5 
Control _... ss SCCM NN S41 Bus. Law I ._5 ACF 314 Income Tax 
ACF 361 Prin. of Bus. MT 331 Prin. of Mkt. ss 55—s EH 345 B. & P. Writing ——5 
mie Enotes Le Rect pains SS 
MN 310 Prin. of Mgt. — 5 
BIGGIE. aecetcteeinn ae 
SENIOR YEAR 
re OE SS ee ae A ee een EE 
Dept. Elective _ == 5 SCOUMN «0480 Bus. Policy 5. Bettie eee 
Cettiet ana ei | Rieti eee 
Elective ee 
Total — 207 quarter hours 
ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE DEPARTMENTAL ELECTIVES 
Accounting Finance 
ACF 410 — Coat Accounting (5). ACF 320 — Risk and Insurance (5). 
ACF 414 — Advanced Income Tax Acc. (5). ACF 521 — Property Insurance (5), 
ACF 415 — Bus. Information and Acct. Syst. ACF $22 — Life Insurance (5). 


ACF 323 — Real Estate (5). 
ACF 


(5). 
ACF 417 — Advanced Accounting (5). $40 — Personal Finance (3). 
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ACF 418 — Accounting for Business ACF 363 — Advanced Business Finance (5). 
Consolidations (5). ACF 867 — Money Markets & Financial Inst. 
ACF 419 — Governmental Accounting (5). {5)- 
ACF 490 — Special Probs. in Accounting & ACF 464 — Investments (5). 
Finance (5). ACF 466 — Securities Analysis (5). 


ACF 467 — Te & Problems in Bus, Finance 
Three categories of electives are included in the curricula as follows: elective, accounting elective, 
and department elective. These should be chosen in consultation with the adviser. 


Finance (FI) 


In a modern capitalistic society, the influence and the responsibilities of 
financial executives have been expanding dramatically in recent years. Finan- 
cial officers are involved in the most profound decisions affecting the strategy 
of business operations, They decide to expand, merge, contract, and change. 
They are concerned not only with the pricing of products, but with the initial 
decision to produce them. All aspects of business affairs ultimately reduce to 
dollar terms, and the financial officer's intimate and critical knowledge of the 
intricacies of financial operations place him in a very vital role in corporate 
management. 


The Professional Option Program in Finance offers students an opportunity 


to specialize in personal and institutional finance. Courses in real estate and 
insurance are available. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 120) 




















JUNIOR YEAR 

First Querter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
ACF 310 Fin. Acct. & ACF 368 Adv. Bus. Fin, 5 ACF 520 Risk k& Ins. 5 

Control 5 MT 3381 Prin. of Mkt. 5 EH 345 B. & P. Writ. 5 
ACF 361 Prin. of Bus. MN 310 Prin. of Mgt. 5 MN S41 Bus. Law [ 5 

Fisenne. 5 Lietive —— 8) Elective —...___— es 
ACF 367 Money Mku. & 

Financial Inst. 5 
Elective __ 3 

SENIOR YEAR 
ACF 464 Investments 5 ACF 467 Cases & Prob. in MN 4480 Bus, Policy 5 
pe. Eecive Rea Cia - 2B. / Dent, Biterive? ee 
Elective _____ _ § Dept, ‘Elective —. 5 Elective — es 
ae FU ee ee 
Total — 207 quarter hours 
ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE DEPARTMENTAL ELECTIVES 
Accounting Finance 
ACF $11 — Intermediate Accounting I (5). ACF $21 — Property Insurance (5). 
ACF 312 — Intermediate Accounting Il (5). ACF 822 — Life Insurance (5). 
ACF $14 — Income Tax Accounting (5). ACF 323 — Real Estate (5). 
ACF 410 — Cost Accounting (5). ACF 340 — Personal Finance (5). 
ACF 414 — Advanced Income Tax Acc, (5), ACF 490 — Special Problems in Accounting 
ACF 415 — Bus. Information and Accounting Finance (5). 
< Systems (5). 

ACF 416 — Auditing (5). 


ACF 417 — Advanced Accounting (5). 
ACF 418 — Accounting for Bus. Consolidations 


5). 
ACF 419 — a Accounting (5). 


Three categories of electives are included in the curricula as follows: clective, finance elective, 
and departmental elective. These should be chosen in consultation with the adviser. 


Department of Economics and Geography 
Economics (EC) 


Businessmen, public officials and educators are developing a greater ap- 
preciation of the role which economists can play in making crucial decisions, 
For students who wish to prepare for active participation in the decision-making 
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process, the economic concentration offered by the School of Business provides 
a valuable foundation, (See also Economics major in the School of Arts and 
Sciences.) 


During their freshman and sophomore years, students in the Professional 
Option Program in Economics follow the regular pre-business program with 
two exceptions. In the third quarter of the freshman year, they take GY 203 
and in the second quarter of the sophomore year they take PA 210. As juniors 
and seniors, they pursue the following curriculum: 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 120) 











JUNIOR YEAR 

First Quarter Second Quorter Third Quarter 
PO 209 Intr. Am. Gov. — 5 EC 456 Inter. Macro MN MI Kus. Law I 5 
SY 201 [ntr. to Socio. 5 Economia . ._ 5&) «=MT SSI Prin. of Mkt. — 5 
EH 255 Survey Eng. EC 5450 Labor Econ. 5 EC 360 Money & Bank. ——5 

Literature __ S 2 35 BO ey Wate ae) eee: 
EC 451 Inter. Micro- a ee 

economia 5 

SENIOR YEAR 
Dept. Elective 5 EC 454 Hist. Ec. Thought _5 MN 480 Bus. Policy _.___5 
Dent. Giecive SCD. Dlenive 2 3) Dest. cenit... 
ane ees, 2) ee ee eee eae Se | 
Pe eee 3 
Total — 207 quarter hours 
ECONOMICS DEPARTMENTAL ELECTIVES 

EC 402 American Industries (5). EC 455 — Ec. Social Control ( 
EC 444 — Labor Legislation (5). EC 462 — Ronetaty Theory ate ‘Policy (5). 
EC 445 Industrial Relations (5). EC 465 — Public Finance (5). 
EC 446 Business Cycles (5). EC 471 — International Economics Sd 
EC 452 - "ead and Economic Statistia U 


Comparative Economic Systems Os. EC 474 


EC 455 Ec. of Growth and Development ( 5) ; 
EC 457 Economic History of Europe (5). EC 475 — Quantitative Methods of Economics 
EC 458 Ec. History of the U. S. (5). and Business (5). 

EC 4 Ec. of Mult;—Level Government (5). EC 485 Mathematical Economics (5). 


Geography (GY) 


The Geography Professional Option Program prepares students to serve a 
vital role in various agencies of the federal, state and local governments, in 
private business and in teaching. Agencies which find training in geography of 
especial value include the Geological Survey, the Forestry Service, the State 
Department, the Census Bureau, and the National Park Service, as well as city 
and state boards of industrial planning. Geographers assist private businesses in 
plant location, marketing research, and resource location and development. 
Geography teachers are in demand at both the high school and college levels. 
(See also Geography major in the School of Arts and Sciences, page 99.) 

Geography students follow the regular pre-business curriculum for the fresh- 
man year, except they take GY 102 — Principles of Geography — instead of an 
elective in the third quarter, During their sophomore, junior and senior years, 
Geography students take the courses shown below. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre Musiness Program, page {20) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 





First Quarter Second Quarter Third Querter 
GY 201 Weather & Cli. — 5 FEC 200 Economica I 5 EC 202 Economic I 5 
ACF 211 Intr, Acct ____.§ ACF 212 Intr. Acct. 5 MN 207 Elec. ag Proc. .___5 
MN 200 Typwrt. 1 4 GY 203 Econ. Geo. _ 5 GY 30} Geo. Pol. Pow. 5 
Elective —e Si’ *Knlc ROTC —... th) 10 BE co Comm. ae 
*BRasic ROTC I * Basic ae ia 
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During their junior and senior years, students follow, with the guidance of their advisers, a 
specialized program in Geography with options in business, economics, and planning. 











JUNIOR YEAR 
GY %05 Geo. of No. America 5 MT 472 Econ. of Transp. —5 GY 407 World Resources —_5 
EC 274 Bus, & Econ, GY $30 Cartography —.__.5 Dept. Elective —._-___.___§ 
Statinics Jo. 5 Option Elective _.. § Option Elec.°* — 5 
EH 345 B. & P. Writ. D | Te ae eee | SDE... eee 
Elective — 5 
SENIOR YEAR 
GY 460 Geo. of Mfg. 5 GY 400 Dev. of Geo. GY 405 Cultural Geo. ——__5 
prions) Eled,*@ aoe Though — 5 Elective ——. ee 
| a Se FD | ee fe oo) ei ne 5 
Elective . SSS TG a  — eS Sse YD Os 


Total — 207 quarter hours 


GEOGRAPHY DEPARTMENTAL ELECTIVES 


*Studenta not taking Basic ROTC may select equivalent hours in electives. 

ee electives are selected with consent of the adviser primarily from the following 
suggest i 

Business Option: MN 310, EC 560, MN 541, ACF 561, EC 402, MT 435, and EC 471. 

Economics; EC 462, EC 453, EC 457, EC 458, EC 459, and EC 471. 

Planning: ACF 325, GY 420, and other courses pertinent to urban or regional planning. 


Quantitative Methods (QM) 


American society is placing increasing reliance upon quantitative methods 
in solving many of the problems which confront it. To enable students to par- 
ticipate actively in these new developments, especially in the area of manage- 
ment, the Professional Option Program in Quantitative Methods has been de- 


veloped. 


Students pursuing the Quantitative Methods Program follow the Pre-Busi- 
ness Program with the following exceptions: in the freshman year they take MH 
160, Algebra and Trigonometry; MH 161, Analytical Geometry and Calculus; 
and MH 162, Calculus II, As first or second quarter sophomores, they take 
IE 204, Computer Programming. As juniors and seniors, they take the courses 
shown below. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 120) 











JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
EC 474 Ady. Statis. _.. 5 MT S331 Prin. of Mkt... 5_—- ACF 361 Prin. of Fin. 5 
EH 345 B, & P. Writ. 5 Dept. Elective = 5s MN 34) Bus. Law 1 5 
EC 374 Quality Assur. Dept. .3 Dept. Elective = 5 AS 40 Fronometrics —___5 
gt ae an mane 8 Elective “ ss 
SENIOR YEAR 
EC 475 Quan. Methods 5 MH 267 Intr. Prob. & Stat. 5 MN 480 Bus. Policy =" 
RiGINO ieee | Dep.) Eesie ... —f Exctive ——._._.._......____§ 
0 Se ee ee 
OO 


Total — 207 quarter hours 


Students in this curriculum may select departmental electives from any 300 of 400 level course 
in the riment of Economics and Geography and general electives from any department 
within the University. 


Department of Management 
General Business (GB) 


The General Business Professional Option Program is for students who 
desire a broad, general business education. It requires a minimum of business 
courses. The student has a wider choice of elective courses offered by other 
departments than in any other program offered by the School of Business. 
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FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 120) 








JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Querter 
ACF $10 Finance Acc, MN S41 Bus. Law — 5 ACF 36] Prin. of Fin, — 5 
& Con. _. ss CCMA S510 Prin. of Mgt. _ 5 MN 5342 Bus. Law II or 
MT 331 Prin. of Mkt. —. 5 EC 350 Labor Econ. or MN 455 Gov. & Bus. _.-. 5 
EH 345 B. & P. Writ. 5 + EC 445 Indus. Rel. _... ss. 5—Cd EH Eng. or World Lit. 3 
EH Eng. or World Lit. _3 EH Ene. ce Were Tit: 8 Elective 2 SS 
SENIOR YEAR 
MN 442 Pers. Mgt. or EC 446 Bus. Cycles or MN 480 Bus. Policy — 5 
MN 380 Indus, Mgt. _5 EC 465 Public Finance — 5 MT 472 Prin. of Transp. __5 
RG 052 Comp. Ec. 3, 5 GY 004, 66; ao O07. SO LY 
GN 2. Oe 


See See 
Total — 207 quarter hours 


A 10-hour series in Forei Language or Philosophy may be substituted for the English 
literature requirement in the junior year. 


Electives in the junior, senior year may be selected from the 800, 400 course offerings of 
departments outside the School of Business. 


Industrial Management (INM) 


The Professional Option Program in Industrial Management is designed 
for students who wish to prepare themselves for managerial positions in indus- 
trial organizations. 


It requires study in work standards, production control, computer applica- 
tions, quantitative methods, human relations, management, and the utilization 
of these studies in management decision-making. Also, the student is permitted 
some free electives which he may use to study areas outside the School of Busi- 
ness. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 120) 














JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quorter Second Quorter Third Quarter 
MN 310 Prin. of Met. _.._ 5§—s—s ACCP $10 Fin. Act. & Con. —.5 ACF 361 Prin. of Fin. 5 
EH 345 B. & P. Writ. 5 MN 346 H. R. in Mgt. _. 5 MN $80 Ind. Mgt. 5 
MN 34! Bus. Law I 5 MTS3) Prin. of Mkt. 5 EC 475 Quan. Methods ___.5 
EC 374 Quality Assur. 5 Hum.-Soc. Elective’ 8 Hum.-Soc. Elective __..____3 
SENIOR YEAR 
MN 481 Mgt. Analysis _... 5 MN 482 Mgt. Info. Sys — 5 MN 480 Bus. Policy 5 
Dept. Elective*® = ss SCODept. Elective _ =e SSCCDeppt. Elective 5 
EC 445 Ind. Relations _ == 5s Elective**®*® = = SsEllective 5 
Hum-Soc. Elective 


Total — 207 quarter hours 


_ “Human-Social Electives in the Junior and Senior years must be selected from History, 
Literature, Philosphy, Political Science, Psychology, or Sociology. 
ec 


**Departmental Electives must be selected from the 900 and 400 level courses of the Manage- 
ment Department, 


***Electives in the Senior year ans Yew selected from the 300 and 400 level course offerings 


br we School of Business or other Sc in the University, with the approval of the student's 
ser. 


Personnel Management and Industrial Relations (PIR) 


The Personnel Management and Industrial Relations Program is designed 
to prepare students for managing the personnel and industrial relations activi- 
ties of various kinds of organizations. It blends studies in the areas of psychol- 
ogy, sociology, labor, industrial relations, and personnel management activities 
into a decision-making pattern for the organization's dealings with individual 
employees and unions. In addition, the program provides some free electives 
that the student may use to pursue studies of personal interest. 
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FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 120) 


First Quarter 
MT S335) Prin. of Mkt. 55 
MN 310 Prin. of Mgt. —-._ 5 
EC 350 Labor Econ, — 5 
Hum-Soc. Elective* 3 
EC 445 Ind. Relations —._—*‘5 


PG 461 Ind, Psych. or 
SY 408 Ind. Socio. —_ 5 
EC 474 Scatis. 12 SS 


JUNIOR YEAR 

Second Quarter 
MN 442 Personnel Mgt. ———5 
SY 20) Intr. Socio. —_5 
EH 345 B. & P. Writ. —. 5 
Hum.-Soc. Elective —____.__3 

SENIOR YEAR 


MN 449 Adv. Pers. Mgt. — 5 
EC 444 Labor Leg. —__.__._ 5 
Dept. Elective** 5 
Hum.-Soc. Elective 


Total — 207 quarter hours 


Third Quarter 
ACF 561 Prin. of Bus. Fin, —5 
MN 341 Bus. Law I _ 
MN 346 Hum. Relat. 5 
Hum-Soc. Elective —... ss Ss 


MN 480 Bus. Policy — — 
MN 447 Wage & Sal. Adm 
Elective*** 


ud = 


*Human-Social Electives in the Junior and Senior years must be selected from History, Litera- 


ture, Philosophy, Political Science, Psycho or Sociology 
**Departmental electives must be se from the 300 


ment Departme 
***Electives 
School of Business or other Sc 


‘and 400 level courses of the Mange- 
nt. 
in the Senior year may be selected from the 300 and 400 level courses in the 


la in the University, with the approval of the student's adviser. 


Office Administration (OA) 


The Office Administration Program is designed to prepare students to be- 
come administration assistants, administrative secretaries, office managers or for 
other important positions in business, government, or professional offices. 





First Querter 
EH 101 English Comp, 5 
HY 101 World History —_3 
MH 159 or 160 — SS 


EG a  —— eee 
PE 101 Fd. of Phys. Ed* —_1 





EC 200 Economics 1 a5 
MN 210 Shorthand I _.____5 
MN 201 Type II or 

REN GOP ‘Zope. Iti 
202 App. Sp. Comm. — 3 


MN 300 Transcription I _._5 
EC 274 Statistics 


MN 403 Sec. Pro. I 5S 
MN 207 Elec, Data Proc. _ 5 
ao esa OE eee 
Elective — 5 


*May be taken the first or 





with one year in h school, 
consult with OA staff. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 





Second Quarter 
EH 102 English Comp. 5 
HY 102 World History —_3 
SSS SSS: 
Se ——— eee 


PE 102 Begin. Swim. or 
Group I Course —_1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ACF 211 Intr. Acct. 





JUNIOR YEAR 


MN %01 Trans. Il 
MT 331 Marketi _ 
a 345 B. & P. Writ. 








lective 

SENIOR YEAR 
MN 404 Sec. Pr. If — 5 
Ao Se Se eS ee 
Ne 
Elective — 1 





second quarter of the student's freshman year. (See 
**Students with no previous typing ex 
: take II, ILI, and IV. Students wit 


ence should take T 











Third Quorter 
EH 105 English Comp. 5 
HY 105 World History —.5 
Elective ee 
MN 200 Type I or 
MN 201 Type 11°? —__-.____3$ 
PE Group II Course*** _1 
ACF 212 Intr. Acct. —_..__5 
MN 212 Shorthand II _ 5 
SY 201 Intr. to Soc. 5 
Elective 5 
MN 400 Office Mach. 5 
SN Se SSS 
ACF 361 Pr, Bus. Fin. — 5 
MN 305 Records Mgt. 3 
MN 402 Office Appren. ___5 
MN 405 Adm. Mat. or 
MN $10 Prin, of Mgt. — 5 
0) OE Sa | 
ages 275.) 
ting I, 11, and ILL. Students 


two years in high school should 


***Students taking PE 102 may select a course in either Group I or Group I. 


A total of 


205 or 206 quarter hours is i ma 
The nonbusiness subjects must include a min 
(b) mathematics-nacural science electives in addition to the u 


for 


graduation. 
mum of 20 came hours in (a) humanities and 
n 


fromly required 


courses of the Uni- 


versity in the freshman year. At least one course must be taken in cach category. 


Dual Objectives Program 
Students may complement the Office Administration program by choosing 
suggested electives to prepare to teach. A Dual Objectives Program has been 
developed to meet the requirements in both the School of Business and the 
School of Education. By fulfilling the requirements of this program, the student 
earns a B.S. degree and qualifies to teach business subjects in secondary schools. 
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The student who elects this program should make his wishes known as soon as 
possible to the Dean of the School of Business and the Dean of the School of 
Education in order to facilitate program planning and to minimize the possibil- 
ity of undue delays. (See statement of Dual Objectives Program and consult 
Dean's office for details.) 


Department of Marketing and Transportation 


Marketing dominates in the management of business in the United States. 
It is an area of constant adjustment to needs of existing and potential con- 
sumers in a dynamic society, The changing size and locations of firm opera: 
tions and the increasing quantity of new products continually entering the 
market are making more complex the vital functions of marketing and trans- 
portation. It is important that students understand both the economic and 
social implications of marketing and distribution; these options are designed 
to enable them to recognize and analyze problems in both areas. 


Marketing (MK) 


The professional marketing option develops and prepares students for 
interesting and challenging positions in sales, advertising, marketing research, 
and marketing management. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 120) 

















JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
EH 45 B. & P. Writ. 5 MT S31 Prin. of Mkt. & MT 435 Marketing Prob. —_ 5 
MN 310 Prin. of Mgt. — 5 ACF 361 Prin. of Fin. 5 MN SM) Bus. Law — 5 
SY 201 Sociology —..5 ACF $10 Fin. Acct, & OT ee es 
OL SSS ST Ce —— aS RN: eee 
eee Een 

SENIOR YEAR 
MT 436 Mkt. Research _ 5 Department Elective 5 Department Elective* 5 
MT 437 Sales Mgt. —— 5 MN 480 Bus. Pol 5 Department Elective* 5 
fred ive a ee el = wee yet 

LS a es 


Total — 207 quarter hours 


*Electives for the Marketing and Transportation Options may be selected from the 300, 400 
level courses in the School of Business or other departments of the University upon approval of the 
student's adviser. Departmental electives may be selected from the 300, 400 level course offerings 
of the Department of Marketing and Transportation. 


Transportation (TN) 


The professional transportation option is designed to give students an 
understanding of the interrelationship existing within: marketing logistics and 
our national transportation system. This program prepares students for various 
positions in industrial firms, in government, and with the various carriers. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 120) 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Quarter Second Quorter Third Quorter 
EH 45 B. & P. Wri. 5) S—- MT SSI Prin. of Mkt. 5 MT 455 Marketing Prob. ___5 
MN 310 Prin. of Mgt. = 5§-—S— ACF 561 Prin. of Pin. 5 MNSI1 Bus. Law —_ 5 
SY 20! Sociology —— 5 ACF 310 Fim. Acct. & MT 472 Econ. of Trans. _ 5 
ee <a! oust Control ; Tisive; 2 
ve 
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SENIOR YEAR 
MT 436 Mkt. Res. =. 5 »=9MT 476 Motor Trans. _.....5 Department Elective* — 5 
MT 478 Traffic Mgt. —.....5 MN 480 Bus. Pol. 5 Elective —__._.__.._._5 
Riective Cd Nective 2... CéEIoctive —.............................. 


TORN a ee 


Total — 207 quarter hours 


*Electives for the Marketing and Transportation Options may be selected from the 300, 400 
level courses in the School of Business or other departments of the University upon approval of the 
student's adviser. artmental electives may be selected from the 300, 400 level course offerings 
of the Department Marketing and Transportation. 


MARKETING AND TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENTAL ELECTIVES 


Marketing Transportetion 
MT 432 Promotional Strategy (5) MT 472 Economics of Transportation (5) 
MT 438 Retail Store Management (5) MT 473 Logistics Management (5) 
MT 434 Purchasing (5) MT 475 Transportation and Regulated 
MT 435 Marketing Problems (5) Industries (5) 
MT 436 Marketing Research Methods (5) MT 476 Motor Transportation (5) 
MT 437 Sales Management (5) MT 490 acs Problems in Transportation 
MT 438 Marketing Channel Systems (5) (1-10) 


MT 440 International Marketing (5) 
MT 441 Consumer Analysis ) 
MT 490 Special Problems in Marketing (1-10) 


School of Education 


TRUMAN M. Pierce, Dean 


J. Foster WarkINs, Assistant Dean 


HE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION is accredited by the National Council 
T for Accreditation of Teacher Education for the preparation of elementary 
and secondary teachers and school service personnel! with the doctor's degree as 
the highest degree approved. 


Professional preparation programs are provided for service in the fields of 
curriculum and teaching; administration and supervision; counselor education; 
and educational media. Undergraduate programs lead to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Education. Programs administered by the Graduate 
School lead to the degrees of Master of Education, the Master of Science, 
Specialist in Education, and Doctor of Education. 


Programs and Degrees 


Undergraduate 


The Department of Educational Media prepares school library, educational 
media, and audio-visual personnel. Undergraduate minors are required to 
complete an elementary or secondary teaching credential in conjunction with 
their studies in media for certification as a school librarian. The Department 
provides a service function to the School of Education by offering courses 
which relate to all areas of professional education. 


The Department of Elementary Education prepares teachers in the follow- 
ing programs of study: Early Childhood Education (in cooperation with The 
Department of Family and Child Development), Elementary Education, and 
Special Education (Mental Retardation). These curricula lead to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Education and include study in the liberal arts, psychol- 
ogy, educational theory and practice, laboratory experiences, and provision for 
concentrations of study in speech correction, or a subject-matter field. 


The Department of Foundations of Education provides a service function 
within the School of Education, Courses which relate to the total educational 
enterprise and which are ordinarily included in the program of study of all stu- 
dents in teacher education are offered through this department. Courses in 
human development, educational psychology, philosophy, sociology and history 
of education, and research and experimentation are offered. 


The Department of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation prepares 
teachers of health and physical education for grades one through twelve. This 
curriculum leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education and includes 
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study in the liberal arts, psychology, educational theory and practice, laboratory 
experiences, and specialization in health, physical education, and recreation 
administration. 


The Department of Secondary Education prepares teachers for secondary 
schools, This curriculum leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Educa- 
tion and includes study in the liberal arts, specialization in a major and minor 
teaching field, psychology, educational theory and practice, and laboratory ex- 
periences. Specialization in teaching fields include Art, English, Foreign Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, Music, Science, Social Science, Speech Communication, 
Speech Pathology, and Theatre. 


The Department of Vocational and Adult Education prepares professional 
personnel in one of the following fields of specialization: adult education, agri- 
cultural education, basic vocational education, business education, distributive 
education, home economics education, industrial arts education, rehabilitation 
services education, and trade and industrial education, These programs lead 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education, Curricula include study in 
liberal arts, psychology, educational theory and practice, laboratory experiences, 
and in one of the above fields of specialization. All curricula require a com- 
mon core in professional and vocational education. 


Interdepartmental Education provides courses in curriculum and teaching, 
special education, and higher education, 


Dual Objectives Program 


Students who are enrolled in Schools other than the School of Education 
who wish to complete requirements for graduation in an academic department 
and also to complete requirements of the Teacher Education Program may pur- 
sue the dual objectives program, 

A student electing to pursue the dual objectives program will have an 
adviser in the academic department in which he is enrolled and an adviser in 
the School of Education. Advising the student concerning the curriculum of the 
academic department, including the major, minor and other requirements, will 
be the responsibility of the adviser in that department. The responsibility for 
advising the student on matters concerning the Teacher Education Program 
will be that of the adviser in the School of Education. The quarterly course 
schedule of the student will be approved by both advisers. Information de- 
scribing the dual objectives program is available in the Student Personnel 
Office of the School of Education in Haley Center and in the Office of the 
Dean of the School in which the student is enrolled. 

Applications and specific information about the criteria for selection and 
admission to Teacher Education are available in the Student Personnel Office 
in Haley Center, 3084. 


Graduate 


Graduate programs are offered through the Graduate School in administra- 
tion and supervision; counselor education; educational media; elementary edu- 
cation; health education; physical education; secondary education; and voca- 
tional and adult education. 
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Fifth-year programs of study in the above areas lead to the degrees of Master 
of Science and Master of Education, 

Sixth-year programs in curriculum and teaching; administration and super- 
vision; counselor education; and educational media lead to the degree of 
Specialist in Education. 

A program leading to the degree of Doctor of Education is offered with 
areas of specialization in Counselor Education, Educational Administration, 
Supervision, Elementary Education, and Secondary Education. Specializations 
in Secondary Education include the following sub-specializations; (a) Language 
Arts Education, (b) Mathematics Education, (c) Science Education, and (d) 
Social Science Education, See Graduate School Bulletin. 

Programs leading to the degrees of Master of Education, Master of Science 
in Education, Specialist in Education, and Doctor of Education are offered for 
junior college administrators, student personnel administrators, and teachers. 
These programs meet requirements of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools, the Graduate School, and the School of Education. Sufficient flexibility 
exists to permit students to adapt programs to their individual needs, Course 
guides for each of the various programs are available in the Office of the Dean 
of Education. 


Related Programs and Services 
Teacher Certification Services 


Programs in the School of Education are approved by the National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education and the Alabama State Board of Edu- 
cation for certifying superintendents, supervisors, principals, counselors, ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers, and educational media specialists. Upon satis- 
factory completion of a prescribed course of study and upon recommendation of 
the Dean of the School of Education a professional certificate will be issued by 
the appropriate State Department of Education. Twenty-eight State Depart: 
ments of Education now have reciprocal agreements for issuing certificates to 
graduates of institutions accredited by NCATE, 

Students who are enrolled in schools other than the School of Education 
who wish to complete requirements for graduation in an academic department 
and also to complete requirements of the Teacher Education Program may pur- 
sue the dual objectives program. See page 131. Students may also take courses 
in education and psychology for acquiring knowledge and understanding of 
human growth and development, and teaching as a profession. They are eligible 
to take all such courses for which they satisfy prerequisites. 

For detailed requirements for the Professional Certificate (Ranks B, A, or 
AA), Emergency Professional, and Trades and Industries Certificates, consult 
the Alabama State Department of Education Bulletin 1966, No. 14, available 
in the office of the Dean of the School of Education. 


Student Personnel Services 
Virapa K. Scuursster, Coordinator 


The Student Personnel Services Program of the School of Education assists 
the student in understanding the University and becoming a part of it, in 
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identifying his strengths and limitations, in determining his professional goals, 
in selecting the proper curriculum in the University, and in securing employ- 
ment upon graduation. 


Recruitment. — Able young people are encouraged to consider teaching as 
4 profession. Efforts of organizations such as the Future Teachers of America 
in the secondary schools and the Student National Education Association in 
colleges and of individuals and groups in the profession are aimed at seeking 
out, informing, and encouraging students. 


Financial Aid. — Opportunities for financial aid are available in part-time 
employment and loans, One type of loan, the Student Loan Program financed 
by the National Defense Education Act, provides low-interest, long-term loan 
funds that are particularly attractive to School of Education students because 
of special provision for the prospective public school teacher. The NDEA pro- 
vides that if a student goes into teaching in a public elementary or secondary 
school, up to 50 per cent of the principal (plus interest) of the loan may be 
cancelled, 

Information and applications for NDEA loans, other financial aid, and 
employment may be obtained from the Office of Student Financial Aid. 


Orientation. — The Orientation Program provides University personnel 
with an understanding of the student's background, individuality, and needs, 
It assists the student in obtaining information about the University and its 
programs, in learning more about himself, and in selecting professional goals 
that are compatible with his abilities. All freshmen, transfer students and stu- 
dents pursuing the dual objectives program participate in an orientation 
program for one quarter, 


Counseling. — Each Education student is assigned to a faculty adviser who 
assists the student whenever possible. Other sources of assistance include per- 
sonnel in the Office of the Dean, classroom teachers, personnel in the Student 
Counseling Service, the offices of the Dean of Women, the Dean of Student 
Affairs, the Registrar, dormitory head residents and counselors, and ministers 
of local churches, 

The Selective Admission and Retention Program in Teacher Education. — 
The Teacher Education Program is composed of three basic components: the 
pre-professional program: professional education, including the professional 
internship; and major and minor teaching fields. 


The student will normally complete during his first two years the pre-pro- 
fessional program. Upon completion of 90 quarter hours of appropriate general 
education courses, the student should submit a written application to the Com- 
mittee on Selective Admission and Retention to Teacher Education, Criteria 
for admission are: (1) evidence of adequate scholastic ability, (2) completion of 
general education requirements, (3) an overall grade point average of 1.0 (C), 
(4) evidence of proficiency in English, (5) completion of the Pre-Teaching Field 
Experience Program, and (6) potential for teaching, evidence of emotional sta- 
bility, and absence of undesirable personal characteristics. 

These criteria also apply to transfer students. 

While retention in the Teacher Education Program is based on the con- 


tinuous evaluation of the student, a formal evaluation takes place as a pre- 
requisite for admission to the professional internship. At least one quarter prior 
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to the internship the student must submit to the Selective Admission and Re: 
tention Committee a formal application for internship approved by his adviser. 
Requirements for admission to the professional internship are: (1) admission to 
the Teacher Education Program, (2) completion of appropriate courses in area 
of specialization, (3) a grade point average of 1.25 in all courses completed in 
professional education and in the teaching major and minor, and (4) evidence 
of emotional stability and absence of undesirable personal characteristics. 


In order to be eligible for graduation with teacher certification, a student 
will be expected to complete the requirements identified above and achieve a 
grade point average of 1.5 in his courses in education and in his teaching major 
and minor, 


Persons with degrees other than in education may make application for 
study in a curriculum leading to professional certification, Programs of study 
are available for earning the Class B and A Certificates and the master’s de- 
gree. Often, work experiences in the teaching profession and other professional 
fields permit alternative plans for fulfilling the requirements in a particular 
program of study, Academic background and work experience are evaluated 
for purpose of developing the most effective program possible for each student. 


Applications and specific information about the criteria of selection for ad- 
mission to teacher education are available from the Student Personnel Office 
in Haley Center. 


Placement and Followup. — The Teacher Placement Service provides 
assistance 0 prospective teachers in locating desirable positions and as 
sistance to employers in identifying candidates, Persons interested in place 
ment should contact the Student Personnel Office, Haley Center. Follow-up 
studies of successes, failures, and problems of graduates are made. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from the Coordinator of Student Personnel Services 
in Haley Center. 


Field Services 


R, S. Crark, Coordinator 


Field Services constitute the phase of the work of the School of Education 
which is designed to make the programs and services of the School available to 
individuals and groups off campus. Field Services enable the School to con 
bine its three major functions: instruction, research, and extension; and make 
them available to off-campus groups for continuous improvement of public 
education jin the Stare and region, Major categories of services are available. 
These follow; 


Off-Campus Instnuction. — This instruction is available through the Field 
Laboratory Program. enabling teachers in service to complete a total of 16 
quarter hours of residence credit toward a graduate degree, The program uses 
the local school setting as a laboratory in which graduate courses are provided 
as a framework for solving instructional problems related to various areas of 
study, The program may be used as a supplement to existing in-service programs 
or as a basis for developing such programs. 


Short courses may also be offered on a non-credit basis for groups interested 
in specific areas of education and psychology. The courses may consist of a 
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series of lectures or workshops and are available to groups of professional and 
non-professional personnel interested in short courses in some specific aspect 
of their work. 


Educational Television. — Resources and materials of the School of Edu- 
cation are presented to Alabama citizens through the facilities of the Alabama 
Education Television Network. Telecasts direct and enrich teaching programs 
for elementary and secondary school students, and assist teachers in their pro- 
fessional career development programs, 


Further information regarding Educational Television at Auburn Univer- 
sity is contained elsewhere in this Bulletin. A schedule of courses and specific 
course study guides may be obtained by writing the Director, Educational Tele- 
vision, Auburn University. 


Lecture and Consultative Service. — The staff of the School of Education 
is composed of persons who are skilled in general and specific areas of educa- 
tion, The Office of Field Services coordinates the services of these faculty mem- 
bers for lecture and consultative services. These services may be used with in- 
service education, school and community projects, teacher workshops and in- 
stitutes, and community clubs and organizations. 


School Surveys. — School systems desiring comprehensive school surveys or 
surveys in specific areas of education such as school plant utilization and con- 
struction, school finance, administrative organization, and curriculum and teach- 
ing programs, may secure services of this type from the School of Education. 
Surveys may be conducted as separate projects or in conjunction with the Field 
Laboratory Program described above, 


Research Services. — School systems may wish to conduct research in such 
areas as the instructional program, administrative and supervisory patterns and 
organizations, school and community projects, the development and evaluation 
of testing programs, and the use of instructional materials and facilities. The 
assistance of the staff of the School of Education is available for these activitics, 
either as separate endeavors or in conjunction with the instructional and survey 
services described above, 

Correspondence Study. — Correspondence study provides undergraduate 
instruction for persons unable to attend college on a regular basis, Courses 
parallel to those given on campus are available in English, education, economics, 
health, physical education and recreation, history, mathematics, psychology, and 
sociology. Other courses may be added as the demand warrants, All the courses 
carry college credit. For information concerning the Correspondence Study 
Program of Auburn University, see page 44 of this Catalog. 


Learning Resources Center 


Wituiam E, Huc, Head 
Department of Educational Media 


The Learning Resources Center (LRC) located in Haley Center is the 
service component of the Department of Educational Media to the School of 
Education. The LRC provides media services to the School of Education which 
includes maintaining extensive collections of filmstrips, transparencies, disc 
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recordings, tape recordings, kits, educational games, and programs of instruc 
tion. LRC personnel assist the faculty and students in the School of Education 
with the production, selection, and utilization of learning materials. 


In-Service Agricultural Education and Supervision 


Ben P, Ditwortn, State Supervisor 
ASSISTANT Supervisors Green, Hottey, Hatcoms, Lewis, SELLERS, AND WHITE 


In cooperation with the State Department of Education, the School of Edu- 
cauion maintains an in-service teacher education and supervisory division. This 
service extends to 400 departments of vocational agriculture in accredited high 
schools of the State. 


Vocational Rehabilitation Service 


F, W. JENKINS, Assistant Area Supervisor 
Roserts, District Supervisor 
LAMBERT, Counselor 


The State Department of Education in cooperation with Auburn University 
maintains the local Rehabilitation Service which provides vocational guidance, 
counseling, training, and placement services to handicapped citizens. The Re- 
habilitation Service also makes available to handicapped citizens such services 
as: surgical and/or medical care, hospitalization, therapeutic treatment, and artiv 
ficial appliances, when these services are essential to training and/or employ- 
ment and the individual is not financially able to secure them. 


Undergraduate Curricula for the 
Preparation of Teachers 


The following statements set forth requirements and guides for the develop: 
ment of programs for students pursuing a teacher education curriculum, Re- 
quirements for the pre-professional program, the program of professional edu- 
cation, and the fields of teaching specialization are stated. Listed also are 
scholastic requirements, total credit requirements, recommended courses, and 
provisions for electives in the different preparation programs. 


I. Scholastic Requirements 


Students enrolled in the School of Education or those enrolled in other 
Schools who are pursuing the Dual Objectives Program must meet the follow 
ing scholastic requirements: a grade point average of 1.0 (on a 3 point scale) 
for admission to Teacher Education and a grade point average of 1.25 in all 
courses completed in professional education and in the teaching major and 
minor for admission to the professional internship. A grade point average of 
1.5 in courses in education and the teaching major and minor is expected [or 
graduation with certification. 
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II. Pre-Professional Requirements 


The pre-professional program as outlined partially fulfills the liberal arts 
requirement for students preparing to enter a teacher preparation program 
leading to professional certification as a teacher in elementary and/or secondary 
schools. A major portion of the pre-professional requirements will be completed 
prior to admission to the teacher education program. 


English 

EH 101-102-103 English Composition (3-3-3) ne 4 

SC 202 Applied Speech Communication (3) eer ee 
Liserature (Asmericna, matali. Gi Wnt) cc erees i ee 


Social Science 





HY 101-102-108 World History ($-3-3) —....................... —— = — 
SY 201 Introduction to Sociology (5) ——...........——-——— sicicbrnbeneaieaoll 
Approved Social Science electives selected from Economics, Geography. 
History, Political Science and Sociology — 2 ———~—___ ee 10 
Science 
Biological 
BI 101 Prin. of Bio (5) . = A a Soe 
BI 102 General Plant Bio (5) 
BI 103 General Animal Bio (5) Select 1 . a See ES 


BI 104 Biology in Human Affairs (5) 
VM 220 Human Anatomy and Physiology (5). 
(For Health and Physical Education majors only). 


Physical 


*CH 101-102-104 General Chemistry (2-2-5) 
or Ch 103.104 
PS 204 Funds. of Physics (5) 
GL 101-102 Intr. Geology (5) 
AM 304 Meteorology (5) Select 2 _ 18 
AY 510 Earth Science (5) 
SED 473 Gen. Science for Tchrs. (5) 
PHS 100-101 Physical Science (5-5 
(For Elementary Majors Only) 


Mathematics 
Approved Math Course (5) —-— SS i 


Physical Education 


PE 101-102 or Group I, Group II (1-1-1) ee 
Orientation 

Freshman Orientation or Transfer Orientation (1) ——. ——————..—-.—-_—._  ________l 
Introduction to Laboratory Experiences (1) — Ee as Sere d 


Foundations of Education 


FED 218 Human Development (5) —— ——.__$_—_—_—_—————— ——— ———————— ____—_—_— 5 
FED 214 Psychological Foundations of Education (5) — ——— aa munpeibsuievansSeigaaniitinaiiiniaalit ote 


*CH 101-102-105L required of Home Economics Education majors. 


Ill. Professional Requirements 


This phase of the Teacher Education Program develops competence in the 
content and skills of professional teacher education. It adds depth of under- 
standing and gives social meanings to the knowledge acquired. Required pro- 
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fessional studies are concerned with the growth and development of the indi- 
vidual, the nature of society, and the functions of education in society. Through 
the study of professional literature, observations, and laboratory experiences, 
the student acquires knowledge regarding the history and philosophy of educa- 
tion, the administration and organization of schools, curriculum development, 
teaching and learning processes, learning resources, and the evaluation of teacti- 
ing effectiveness. 


A, Foundations of Education 


The philosophical, social, and psychological Foundations of Education pro 
vide background resources essential to effective participation in the teaching 
profession. The field emphasizes the concepts, principles, and theories essential 
for understanding and improving educational practices in light of historical 
developments and current social needs. Formal classwork includes an analysis 
of historical, philosophical, social, and psychological considerations upon which 
the educational enterprise is based. 


Foundations of Education provides the resources and methods of formu- 
lating, evaluating, and revising educational policies, curriculum designs, schemes 
of school organization and support, and strategies for teaching and learning. 
All students in the teacher preparation program will complete FED 213, Human 
Growth and Development, five hours; FED 214, Psychological Foundations of 
Education, five hours; FED 320, Social Foundations of Education, 5 hours; and 
FED 480, Philosophical Foundations of Education, 5 hours. Evaluation of the 
aims and achievements of the educational enterprise as a whole is a concern 
of each of these Foundational studies. Also, required laboratory experiences, 
including the Pre-Teaching Field Experience and the Professional Internship, 
are evaluated in one or more of these Foundations courses. 


B. Teaching and Program 


This phase of the teacher preparation program is designed to assist the 
student in acquiring the knowledge, understanding, and skills deemed essential 
for success in the different specializations. Curriculum development, method- 
ology, teaching and learning resources, and evaluation of teaching effectiveness 
are emphasized in the various areas of specialization. Each student in the 
teacher preparation program will complete the courses listed under the school 
program in which he is preparing to teach. 


1. Elementary Education 
A. Early Childhood Education 


EED $20 Curriculum for Early Childhood Education 1] = ss esessseesessssSSSSS<(<(<S~iNS 

FEED 420 Curriculum for Early Childhood Education 11 Se ae 

EED 455 Analysis of Early Childhood Education Programs — 2 Eee 
B. Elementary Education 

EED $01 Elementary Cummiculum I ees eee 

EED 401 Elementary Curriculum HW 2 a eee. | 

EED 450 Analysis of Elementary Instructional Strategies — ————— 
C. Special Education (Mental Retardation) 

eR eee ee ee ee 

EED 401 Elementary Curriculum Tf — a me 

IED 479 Methods and Materials for Teaching the Mentally Retarded — SS 


2. Secondary Education 


SED 405 Teaching in Secondary School, or 
IED 414 Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools (Major Fields) — SS = 
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SED 410 Program in Secondary School, of 

IED 428 Program in Elementary and Secondary Schools (Major Field) —— anlaiidammaaed® 
SED 405 Teaching in Secondary School, or 

SED 410 Program in Secondary School (Minor Field) or 

IED, HPR, or VED 414 Teaching in Elementary and Secondary School, or 

IED, HPR, or VED 428 Program in Elementary and Secondary Schools (Minor Field) 5 


3. Vocational and Adult Education 


VED 410 Occupational Information — 
*VED 414 Program in Area of Specialization — EE SSS 
*VED 415 Teaching in Area of Specialization a 
VED 456 Learning Resources in Area of Specialization — - a 
VED 425 Program in Basic Vocational Education {Minor Field) —..._____. 


*Teaching and Program courses VED 411 and VED 412, are required in major for students 
in home economics education. 


4. Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


oe 


A. Health Education 
HPR 414A Teaching in Elementary Schools and Secondary Schools, and 
HPR 425A Program in Area of Specialization (Major Field) — 6 
*Minor Field —..... ~ aii 5 


B. Health and Physical Education 
HPR 414B Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools, and 


HPR 42568 Program in Area of Specialization (Major Field) —. EN 
*Minor Field ices 4 
C. Health, Physial Education, Recreation composite major minor 
See B above for Major Field — al 6 
DD, Recreation Administration 
HPR 423C Program in Area of Specialization — _ 5 


* SED 405 Teaching in Secondary Schools, or 
SED 410 Program in Secondary School (Minor Field) 


or 
TED or VED 414 Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools 
IED or VED 428 Program in Elementary and Secondary Schools 


C. Laboratory Experiences 


The Laboratory Experiences Program provides sequential learning oppor- 
tunities in public school and community settings for all students throughout the 
teacher preparation program. Laboratory experiences are provided primarily 
through the following programs: (1) Pre-teaching Field Experience Program, 
(2) Extended Laboratory Experiences including a para-professional level pro- 
gram for secondary majors, (3) Cooperative Education Program, and (4) the 
Professional Internship. 


The Pre-teaching Field Experience Program, provides an initial base-line 
laboratory experience for all students in the teacher preparation program, It is 
initiated in the course, Introduction to Laboratory Expenences (EED, SED, 
VED 104 and HPR 108), with specific follow-up responsibilities assigned to the 
Foundations Department (FED 213, FED 214, ani FED 320), Students are re- 
quired to participate in the program a minimum of ten full days at the begin: 
ning of the public school term in the fall quarter of the year, This experience, 
a prerequisite for admission to the Professional Teacher Education Program, 
involves the student in planning and evaluating learning experiences, counsel- 
ing, participation in pre-school conferences and faculty study, school and com- 
munity meetings, and involvement in actual teaching situations. 


The Extended Laboratory Experiences Program provides meaningful lab- 
oratory experiences for students concurrently with their enrollment in profes- 
sional education courses (EED 301 and FED 214; EED 401 and FED 320; SED 
405 and 410: HPR 414 and 428: IED 414 and 423; VED 414 and 425). These 
courses are scheduled to provide the student an opportunity to gain work 
experiences in the Auburn, Opelika, or Lee County Schools, 
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The Co-operative Education Program provides laboratory experiences for 
certain students involved in the teacher preparation program on an alternating 
quarter arrangement with college attendance, (For description see page 44.) 

The Professional Internship is a full time assignment in an off-campus 
school and community. Experiences include personal and professional con- 
tacts with various phases of community life and the application of concepts, 
skills, and knowledge the student has acquired in classroom situations. 

The student enrolls for 15 credit hours and devotes a full quarter to the 
internship, The program is divided into three phases: orientation, off-campus 
experience, and evaluation. Students must be admitted to the Teacher Educa- 
tion Program prior to the Professional Internship and must have completed ap- 
propriate courses in their areas of specialization. 

The Internship for students with a major or minor in art; theatre; health, 
physical education and recreation; industrial arts; music; speech communica- 
tion, and speech pathology, requires experience in both elementary and 
secondary schools. Students in either secondary or elementary education who 
complete a minor in educational media (school library science) are required to 
devote a part of their Internship to appropriate experiences in the school 
library. 

Students who have had teaching experience or other related experiences 
may be permitted to satisfy the Internship through a special program which 1s 
offered for ten quarter hours credit during the Summer Quarter in lieu of the 
Professional Internship. Students will be considered on an individual basis for 
the special program. 

When the Professional Internship is completed in more than one curricu- 
lum area, students may register for a total of 15 quarter hours in combinations 
of five and ten quarter hours. Professional Internship courses in the various 
departments are listed as follows: 


EED 425 Professional Internship in Elementary Schools 

IED 425 Professional Internship in Elementary and Secondary Schools 

HPR 425 Professional Internship in Health and Physical Education in Ele 
mentary and Secondary Schools 

SED 425 Professional Internship in Secondary Schools 

VED 425 Professional Internship in Vocational and Adult Education 


Other laboratory experiences for students are provided within the frame- 
work of courses in the Teacher Education Program. 


IV. Requirements for Major and Minor Fields 
of Specialization 
Requirements listed below represent minimum hours for a major and a 
minor in the respective fields of specialization. The number of hours listed for 
each field of specialization is exclusive of courses completed in pre-professional 


and professional education. The requirements also exclude the use of any 
course as partial fulfillment for both the major and the minor field of study. 


SUBJECT MINOR MAJOR 


Adult Education CO —.  . — 
Cesicalnral en eee SS 7h 
SS eee 
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Basic Vocational Education 

















Basic Agriculture 28 43 
Basic Building Construction 28. 43 
Basic Distributive Education 26_ ——— 
Basic Metal Tech —-———>_—» = —— a 43 
Basic Power Mechanica 29. —— ot 
Business Education 
Cena iets nse 67 
Office Administration — : 67 
Composite Major- Minor-Business | Management 
Management Services — — 80 
Distributive Education SEN , (2 — 57 
Educational Media 28 
English = 20. 40 
Forei Language . +S 40 
Health Education —— : | 52 
Rg ee eT 
Health, Physical Education, Recreation 
Composite Major-Minor SS. 77 
Home BW sine eggs 'v — 68 
a Major-Minor ——— 86-88 
Industrial Arts Education - , = MO 
Mathematics —— Oe = SS 
Music | Be ~ 72 
Composite | Major-Minor- 
Instrumental and Choral 
Choral and Elementary School Music —.. = ——— 
Recreation Administration 79 
Rehabilitation Services Education — 57 
Science 
General Science 45 
Biological Science — _ 30. —— AS 
Physics et amaterneascunseas 42 
9 EEE ew a 
Social Science 
General Social Science —— — a — 40 
pcncaas — = — —a 
OI EE ce SS poss 
Sociology ee ee a, 
History $0. ae 
Political ‘Science ; — : a 40 
syc 
Speech | Pathology SS SSS =< 4 
at = Sw ; 
EO ———. = SS 
Trade; and Industrial Education _ = —_— — 
ADULT EDUCATION AT 338 Art History I — 5 
AT 342 Blementary School Art _ 5 
VED 413 Nature of Adult Education _____ 5 Minor R ad et 45 
VED (f) 414 Program in Adult Education 3 = + gon coh oat e ; 
VED 466 Teaching Out-Of-School Groups ——$§ AT 227 Sculptune fF) ————_______5 
VED 491 Problems in Teaching Dis- AT Approved Elective 5 


advantaged Adults 5 
Approved Electives from 5300-400 __10 


ecu 48 Hours 





nor Requirements ...___._____.24 
VED 410 Occn nipationnl Information —..._.__ § 
VED 415 (f) Teaching in Adult Education — 3 


VED 425 (f) Inte p in Adult Education..15 
VED 456 i} Deen Learning Resources in Adult 


— ~ 





AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


Mojor: 75 Hours 


AS 301 Agricultural Marketing _... —__ 5 
AS 401 Farm Management —__.__4 
VED 404 Practicum in General Metals 5 
VED 406 Practicum in Building Construction 5 
AY 307 General Soils me 
ADS 200 Introductory to Animal Husbandry ~ al 
HF 221 Landscape Gardening ee ke 
ZY 402 Economic Entomology -§ 

Approved Agricultural Electives 35 


ART 


Minor: 35 Hours 


OD pO 
40 bo) gf! aS 
AT 181 Design Fundamentals I 5 
AT 182 Design Fundamentals I 5 
AT 222 Painting I 5 


BASIC VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Students pursuing a course of study in basic 
vocational education must select both a major 
and minor within the Department of Vocational 
and Adult Education. 


A. Basie Renesas Mecation 
: 28 Hours 


HF 22] teaeeee Gardening aise! Ss 
HF 224 Plant Propagation —O 
ADS 204 Animal Nutrition . I 


AS 401 Farm Management —__._£..._......_ 5 


AS 410 Sle Bem Business Management — 3% 

AS, G07 Geeta | GG a ee 
Mojor: 43 Hours 

Minor Requirements FL. 

ADS 308 Livestock Production | aE 


AY 203 Groin COM 
AY: Ga) Paras ‘Ca tl 


B. Basic Building Construction 
Minor: 28 Hours 


BT 104 Intr. to Buildings - 

BT 105 eben, and Projections i 

BT 106 Materi and Construction 

VED 404 Practicum in General Metals — 

VED 405 The School Shop 

VED 406 Practicum in Building Construction 
and Maintenance 
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Major: 43 Hours 








Minor Requiremens — 28 
BT 220 Mechanics of Structure — 
BT 42] Construction Problems I 5S 
VED 407 Practicum in Electricity —= 5 
C. Basic Distributive Business 
Minor: 26 Hours 
MT 331 Principles of Marketing 5 
MT 338 Salesmanship 5 
MT 455 Retail Store Management —s 
HE 806 Personal Appearance and 
Social Interaction — ee 
VED 462 Directed Work Experience — 5 
Approved Elective 1 
Major: 44 Hours 
Minor Requirements — = 26 
ACF 211 Intr. to Accounting ———=. 
MN 341 Business Law . 5 
MT 452 Advertising ie a. S 
MT 438 Retail Merchandising _— ——w 
D. Basic Metal Technology 
Minor: 29 Hours 
EG 102 Engincering Drawing 1 ss tC 
EG 105 Engineering Drawing II 2 
TS 112 Welding Science and Application Hy 
TS 115 Machine Tool Laboratory i 
TS ti4 Sheet Metal Design and Fabrication 1 
TS 115 Foundry Techno l 
TS 3O8 Gages and Measurements — - 5 
TS 406 Problems in Machining — am, 2 
VED 404 Practicum in General Metals 5 
VEN 405 The School Shop ...._—_.______.S 
Major: 43 Hours 
Minor Requirements . 29 
EG 204 Kinematics of Machines 5 
TS MOL Manufacturing Processes-Caing —s 
TS SOS Manufacturing Processes-Shaping, 
Forming, and Fabricating 5 
TS 405 Problems in Welding Engineering — 5 
E. Bosic Power Mechanics 
Minor: 29 Hours 
EG 102 Engineering Drawing 1 — ——— b 
EG 105 Engineering Drawing I! — 
EG 204 Kinematics of Machines - : 5 
TS 118 Machine Tool Laboratory — —1] 
TS WR Gages and Measurements . a 
VED 400 Introduction to Power Mechanics _ 5 
VED 40! lel ei in Small Gasoline 
VED 402 Automotive ‘Construction and ; 
VED 405 The School Shop 
Major: 44 Hours 
Minor Requirements _. ae 
TS 406 Problems in Machinin oa 
VED 404 Practicum in General Metals oe 
Approved Elective .. = 
BUSINESS EDUCATION* 
A. Genere! Business 
Major: 67 Hours 
MN 200, 201, 202 righ, 1, ut 4 
ACF 211. 212, S11, 3 2 Accounting 20 
MN 207 Elec. Data Pro. Principles 5 
MND Bini a Mts ————3 
rinciples o anagement | eas 
MT S31 Principles of Marketing — _ 
BODE<SOC Torre ts lt See 5 


EH 345 Business and Professional Writing 5 
MN 400 Office Machines ? 5 
MN 405 Administrative Management —— 5 


B. Office Administration 
Major: 67 Hours 


MN 200, 201, 202 Typewriting I, I, HI 9 
MN 210, 21), 212, 300 Shorthand I, UU, 

Il, Transcription I 
ACF 211. 212 Accounting 





IE 301 Elec. Data Pro. & Computer Prog. — 

MN 305 Records M ment = 
MN 310 Principles of anagement - — 
MN 34) Busines Law —... 
MN 400 Office Machines _ — 
MN 408 Secretarial Procedures 1 


nesemert 
Hours 


Vou solic v 


C. Business M 

Composite Major-Minor. 80 
MN 200, 201, 202 Typewriting 1, 1, UT 
ACF 211, 212, Sil, S12 Accounting 
1E SOL Elec. Data Pro. & wr te Sa whan = 
MN 405 Records Management wil 2 
MN 310 Principles of Management — 
ACF 340 Personal Finance or 
MN 447 Job Evaluation . 
MN 341, 342 Business Law 
EH 345 Business and Professional Writing eS 
EC %50 Labor Economic —— 
EC 360 Money and Banking — 
MN 400 Office Machines 
MN 455 Government and Business 


D. Management Services 
Composite Major-Minor: 80 Hours 


MN 200, 201, 202 Typewriting I, I, UI 
MN 210, RE 212, 300 Shorthand 1, II, 
prvi, ry 
ACF at Mie Accounti ne 4 
Ie | Elec. Data Pro Computer Prog. 
MN kh Records Management 
MN 310 Principles of Management a 
ACF 340 Personal Finance — 
MN “4! Business Law 
EC 360 Money and Banking . 7 
MN 400 Office Machines ©... 
MN 408 Secretarial Procedures 1 
MN 455 Government and Business 
"EC 200 and 202 to be taken in social acience 
general education area. For the 5 hours of re- 
quired mathematics MH 159 of 160 is recom 
—— MH 16! may profitably be used as an 
clective, 


= 


oa | > 
wae wuw ov nein 


- 
<= 


+s 
PF UAMUUaS 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
Minor: 27 Hours 


EC 202 Economics I 

MT S81 Principles of Marketing _ 

MT 558 Salesmanship 

EC. 244 Graphic Method in Business 

MN %40 Personal Finance — 

EC 350 Labor Problems — 

MT 482 Advertising ——— 
Major: 57 Hours. 

MT 434 Retail Store Management 

MT 434 Purchasing “= 

MT 435 Marketing Problems — 

MT 458 Retail Merchandising 

MN 442 Personne! Management = 

VED 458 Coord. and Supervision in VED 

VED 462 Directed Work Experience — — 


EDUCATIONAL MEDIA 
(School Library and Audio-Visual Personne!) 


Minor: 28 Hours 


EM 400 Learning Resources — 

EM 410 Media for Children — 

EM 415 Media for Young Adult 

EM 430 Reference Materials and Services 

EM 440 Organization and Administration 
of Media Services 

EM 450 Classification and Cataloging 


of Media ———— 
EM 495 Practicum in Media Service —— — 4 


ENGLISH 
Minor: 20 Hours 
EH 30) Advanced Composition — ._-s.-—'*SG 
EH 401 Advanced Grammar or 
EH 441 Introduction to the Suidy of 
Language —=— 4 
Avesceen Electives” 900-400 
English Courses at 


@orvuVuww' oe 


ee St Lt Gt tt 


—_as eS 
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Major: 40 Hours 
Minor Requirements 20 
EH 557 or 358 Survey of American Literature 4 
51 or 452 Shakespeare — 
Approved Electives 300- a 
English Courses it - ——. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


A. Spanish 

Minor: 30 Hours 

L. 1381 Elementary Spanish — SSE 

L. 132 Elementary Spanish — 
L 23) Intermediate Spanish 
‘L. 282 Intermediate Spanish 

L 38! Advanced Spanish 

L 832 Advanced Spanish 

Mojor: 40 Hours 

Minor Requirements — 

FL. 431i Contemp. Spanish Lit, IT — 

FL, 432 Contemp. Spanish Lit, IT — 


B. German 
Minor: 30 Hours 
FL 151 Elementary German 
FL 152 Elementary German 
FL 251 Intermediate German . 
FL 252 Intermediate German ——— 5 
FL. 351 Advanced German — 
FL 352 Advanced German — SS OS 
Major: 40 Hours 
Minor Requirements 2. 
FL 451 History of German Literature — 5 
FL 452 History of German Language 5 


Cc. French 
Minor: 30 Hours 


FL. 121) Elementary French 

FL 122 Elementary French — 
FL. 221 Intermediate French —— 
FL. 222 Intermediate French — 
FL $21 Advanced French — 

FL 322 Advanced French — 


Major: 40 Hours 


Minor Requirements — 
Fl. 421 History of French Literature ——. 5 
FL 422 History of French Language — 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


Minor: 31 Hours 
HIPR 195 Health Science — 


Gr UF GF Gr Gr be 


aus 














5 

5 

‘ Use and Abuse 3 
or 395 Health snide ————— : 
5 





PR 495 First Aid : 
F 119 Nutrition and Man — 
F 453 Community - Family Health 8 
Approved Health Electives - 10 
Major: 52 Hours 
Minor Requirement —...__3] 
EH 141 Medical Vans a 
HPR 496 Problems of Mealth Education yn and 
Health Observation of School 





Children SEE 
TED 476 Exceptional Child — ss 
PY 428 Public Health - ---= 5 


Approved Health Elective 5 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Major: 56 Hours 

PE Courses in Physical Education Service 
Program (3 courses in areas other 
than those taken to meet general 
Lag = uirements) 

ma Techniques (choice of 
4 pen - HPR iy 118, 119, 120, 
12), 122, _ 
HPR 195 Health Science — 
HPR 201 History and Principles | of Health, 

Physical Education and Recreation —5 


HPR 


AP 





HPR 212 Elementary School Activities —— 

*HPR 315 Kinesi ao 

HPR 295 School a Community Health ——_ 

HPR 316 Evaluation in Health, Physical 
Education & Recreation —— = 

HPR 5385 Principles of Recreation 

HVR $95 Health Instruction 

HPR Teaching and a08, Bol abo, 
of | course) ~_ 206, 


207, 

HPR 401 Organization _¥ ‘Administration — 
of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation 

HPR 405 Physiology ‘of Muscular Activity _ 

VM 221 Anatomy and BOyaalony 

HPR Approved electives Health or 
Physical Education a 

Physics 204, 


*Prerequisites; VM 221, 


shosedity, PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ND RECREATION 


ae Major-Minor: 77 hours 


Major Requirements (Health and Physical 

Education) — SS 
HPR 486 Recreation Leadership — 
HPR 485 Social Recreation — os 
HPR 403 First Aid SS 
HPR 416 Adaptive Physical Education 3 


eve Vow 


oS vite 


HPR Teaching and Coaching (choice of 
1 course) HPR_ 202, 203, 204, 206, 
207, 208, 209, 210 ns = 
HPR Approved elective in Health 
Educat 
HPR Approved elective in Recreation 3 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Mojor: 68 Hours 
NF 104 Basic Foods and Nutrition —..... 
CA 110 Contemporary Home Economic — 
CA LIS Hudsing For Map — — ___ EE 
CA 115 Clothing and Man — 
CA 105 Fundamentals of Clothing 
CA 116 Art for Everyday Living — 
NE 112 Nutrition and Man 
NF 204 Meal Management — 
CA ws Clothing for the Family — — 
FCD 207 Principles of Child Development —__ 
HF 225 Flower Arrangi ae 
FCD 257 The Family and Human 
Development —. 
CA 283 Home Equipment 
CA 303 The House Select 1 
CA 318 Home Furnishings 
CA 345 Interior Home Problems 
CA %5 Tailoring —— 
CA 431 Man- Environmental Relations 
FCD 828 Management for Modern Living 
FCD 443 Home Management Residence 
FCD 457 Aken nlas Relations — 
Approved electives 


Composite Major - inde 
Major Requirements —_ =. 
Completion of A, B, C or D ___18-20 


A. Clothing and Textiles 


CA 355 Consumer Textiles 
CA 395 Clothing Design . 
CA 405 Creative Costume Design - 
Approved Electives from 
300-400. courses —_ ELE 


B. Family Life and Child Development 


FCD $27 The Child in a Culturally 
Disadvantaged Family . = 

FCD %17 Adolescent and the Family =— 

FCD 417 Guidance of Children — 








UO ef RO eee 
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- wow 
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C. Nutrition and Foods 


NF 358 Community and Family Health —_. 

NF 362 Problems in Community Netrition’ : 
NF 452 Family Nutrition — 

NF 472 Advanced Community Nutrition — 


a weceue 


4 


a 


NF 489 International Nutrition — 3 
NF 492 Infant and Child Nutrition ——----__5 


D. Home Management, Housing and 
Equipment 
GA 238 Home Equi or CA 318 


Home Furnishi oi _ 
CA %035 The House or CA $43 Interior 
Home Problems — 


3 
FCD 455 The Consumer and the Market — 5 
FCD 465 Family Economia 5 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 
Minor: 27 Hours 


wn 





TS J!) Woodworking . eS SE an 
TS 112 Welding Science —— ! 
TS 113 Machine Tool Laboratory — ! 
TS $14 Sheet Metal Design — — l 
TS 115 Foundry Technology ———— I 
i 402 Advanced Wood — : ——ao 
307 General Metals 5 
VED 407 Practicum in Genera! Metals — 5 
CA 45 Creative Crafts es 2 
VED 246 Instructional Drawing .... 3 
EG 102 Enginecring Drawing —— ers. 

Major: 50 Hours 

VED 406 Practicum in Building Construction 

and Maintenance —_. cconinaiiaited 

VED 409 Teaching Electronic in 
latina Ae —s. 
Elective in Metal Area 5S 
Elective in Power Area —______5 
Elective in Drawing Arca — _-___ 3 


MATHEMATICS 


Minor: 35 Hours 
MH 160 Precalculus with Trigonometry — 5 
MH 16!) Analytic Geom. & Cal. I — 5 
MH 162 Analytic Geom, & Cal. fl —— __§ 


MH 16% Analytic Geom. & Cal. TT —— 5 
MH 264 Analytic Geom. & cae  —— 5 
MH 338! Incr. to Modern ‘lg ca. 
MH 441 Geom., A Modern View I 5 
Mojor: 55 Hours 
Minor pe bert “ag —. 
MH 332 tntro. t6 Mod. rs SSS 
MH 467 Mathematical Statlarica ; ——t 
MH 420 Analysis I _ as - —s. 
Approved Elective 5 
MUSIC 
Minor: 28 Hours 
MU 151, 182 : a ee — > 
Material and Organization of Music 
MUL! (87. 188, 189, 287, 288, 289 —— 
Applied Music, preferably in one area, 
but if in two areas four hours must 
be in one area, 
MU 352, 353 es 6 
Music History id & Mm 
MU 5361 : — 
Conducting I 


One of the following: 
EED $96 (if major interest is in Elementary 
School Music) — 
Music for the Elementary “Teachers — 
or SID 494 (Gif major interest in music ts 
instrumental music) a 
Organization of Instrumental Music 
or SED 495 (if major interest is choral music) . 
Organization of Choral Music 
Major: 72 Hours 
Minor Requirements in Music —. ae 
Band, Choir, Orchestra, or Choral Union — 11 
MU 183, 231, 292, 233 . 20 
MU S51 Music History Lo 
MU 387, 588, 389, 487, +88 ‘Applied Music 5 
MU 362 Conducting — 1 
SED 494 Organization of “Instrumental Music 
or SED 495 Organization of Choral Music 5 
Music Elective I 





nee eee 
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Composite Major « Minor: 89 Hours 


Major Requirements ——_—_” 
Completion of A or B below 20 


A. UNSTRUMENTAL AND CHORAL 


SED 4% or SED 495 (the one not 
completed in the music major) ——. 
MU 118, 114, 195, 116, 117, 118, or 119 — 
MU 477 Music Arranging eo. 
MU 409 Marching Band Wockalecne 
MU 454 Instrumental Music Literature 


B. CHORAL AND ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL MUSIC 


EED 396 Music for the Elementary Teacher —_$ 
UU Teena es eee 
MU 478 Music Arranging —— 
MU 452 Vocal Literature — 
MU 455 Choral Literature - 


RECREATION ADMINISTRATION 


Minor: 34 Hours 


and Principles of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation — 5 
HPR 385 Principles of Recreation _..__..___3 
HPR 386 Recreation Leadership —— 5 
HPR 387 Outdoor Recreation LS 
HPR 388 Camp Management 
HPR 401 Organization and Administration 
of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation : 
HPR 485 Social Recreation © 
HPR 428C Program — Recreation —— ~~ 
f. B88 SS Uwe eee Eee eet 
$Y 405 Urban Sociology —— 


Major: 79 Hours 


Minor Requirements — eee 
CA 145 Creative Crafis —.. 2 
FY 308 Forest Recreation — 


i 
“re 





i 


ee 


HPR 201 Histo 


a 





ne teuele 


HPR Theory and Techniques (Choice of 
S courses): HPR 117. “Tis, 119, 120, 
121, 122, 128 

HPR Teaching and Coaching (Choice of | 


1 course): HPR 202, 203, 204, 206, 

207, 208, 209, 210 5 
HWPR S16 Evaluation in Health, Physical 

Education, and Recreation —. 5 
HPR 425C Professions! Internship = |. 
IM 221 Beginning Newswriting Sa 5 
PE 1f5 Camping 1 
PE 166 Family Recreation 1 
PO 325 Introduction to Public Administration 5 
TH %7 Children’s Theatre — — =.) 


REHABILITATION SERVICES EDUCATION 


Major: 57 Hours 
VED 890 Careers in Rehabilitation — — 4 
PG 212 Introduction to Psychology If —— — 
SY 305 Culture and Personality = 4 
SY 406 Introduction oo Social Welfare —— 
VM 210 Human Ph 
SC 274 Group Prob 


Discussion 
AED 42! A Steet 9 in the Public ‘Schools 
pproved Electives in Area of 
See isiteation EEE ta 


SCIENCE 


A. General Science 
Major: 45 Hours 
CH 108-4 General Remeary ——— 
Bl 105 Biology os 
PS 205-6 General Physics —__ 
SED 473 General Science for Teachers — 5 
Apps roved Electives (5 hrs. must be 
from biological science) mE 


B. Biological Science 
Minor: 30 Hours 
KI 105 Bio 


5 
ZY 214 Vertebrate te Physiology & Anatomy a. 
Approved Electives ——— 20 


Iving ‘Through 


re 
re ee ke 8 
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Major: 45 Hours 











Minor Requirements 0 
Approved Electives — —.._____I5 
"Cc. Ph 
Minor: 27 Hours 

PS 220 Gen. Physics I —— = 
PS 221 Gen. Physics Uf = ——s 
PS 222 Gen. Physics IIT —_ ae 
PS 50) Intermediate Electricity and 

Magnetism — eae. 
PS %05 Modern ee? 
PS 302 Electronia = 5 





Major: 42 Hours 


Minor Requirements 27 
Approved Electives to be selected from: 
PS 415 ina to Quantum Mech. 


PS 421 Modern Electronics 
PS 505 Optics 
PS 455 intr. to Solid State Physics —_.__.___15 


*Physics majors will complete minor in mathe- 
matics (including MH 361). 


D. Chemistry 
Minor: 30 Hours 








CH 103 General Chemistry 5 
CH 104 General Chemistry 5 
CH 105 General Chemistry — Sy, 
CH 207 Organic Chemistry — ~~ —————_5§ 
CH 208 Organic Chemistry — 5 
Approved Elective 5 
Major: 45 Hours 

Minor requirements ... .30 
Approved Electives —  _._.____ 15 
Prerequisites for CH 105. Credit in these 


courses applied to general education require- 
ment in physical science. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


All students majoring in — science, 
sociology, economics, or grosrephy and not 
minoring in history; and all students minoring 
in political science, sociology, economia, g¢ 
raphy of psychology and not majoring in his- 
tory; must include in their social science general 
education requirements the following: 


DT: a. Beaty, eee & ROSS 
Major: 45 Hours 
HY 202 United States History —— ——_-. 5 


EC 200 Economics I = Se 
PO 209 Introduction to American 
Government . eee 
GY 102 or 203 Prins. of Econ. ~ Geography | 
Approved elective from 300.400 
course in U. S. History —. es 
Approved electives from 300-400 
courses in Sociology, Economics, 
Political Science and Geography — — 20 


1. Economics 
Minor: 30 Hours 
EC 200 Economia I. — _______.._B 
FC 202 Economics II 5 
EC 456 Intermediate Macro Economics 5 
EC 452 Comparative Economics Systems 5 
Approved 400-400 level economics 
courses las oe SE a * 
Major: 40 Hours 
Minor requirements —— 
EC 274 (Business and Fe. Statistics I) — 5 
Approved 400.400 level Ec. courses — 5 


2. Geography 

Minor: 30 Hours 

GY 102 Principles of Geography — 9 
Economic 


hy ie 
GY 405 Cultural raphy « of the World — 5 
Approved 400 level courses 


in GY . a wD 
Moijor: 40 Hours 


Minor requirements 20 
Approved 300-400 level GY Courses | 10 





3. Socio 
Minor: 30 
SY 202 Social Problems _. ——— ae = 
SY 205 Cultural Anthropology _ = 
Approved 300-400 level Sociology 
Cnertet et. fs. 


Major: 40 Hours 

Minor requirements = 

SY 304 Minority Groups " 
SY 308 Juvenile Delinquency — 


4. Histo 
Minor: 30 


U.S. HY (5 hours above naka level) —.10 
Selections from Latin American area — 5 
Selections from non-Western, non-American 2 
areca = 
Approved 900-400 level history 
courses a | 





_——- --————— 





2 


Major: 40 Hours 


Minor virements —..__.___ 30 
Selected -400 level courses in 
areas of student's choice providing 
depth study in one area . 


5. Political Science 
Minor: 30 Hours 


PO 209 National Government — 5s 

PO 210 Stare Government _.. 5 

PO 309 Intr. to International Relations or 

PO 312 An Intr. to Comparative Gov, 5 
Approved 300- level PO courses. 15 


Major: 40 Hours 


Minor requirements — 
PO 422 Recent and Contemporary 
Political Theory ——Se 
PO 340 ee caus and Politics, 
pinata Gov. in the 
Us.. sO 405 Metropolitan Area 
Gov. Problems or 
PO 445 The Gov. and Politia of the 
Developing Nations — —____._5 





——— 


6. Psychology 
Minor: 28 Hours 
PG 21! Psychology I 5 
PG 215 Quantitative Methods in Psychology A 
PG 380 Social Psychology o> me ALS 4 
PG 415 Psychological Testing 
PG 480 eens of Paychology i 
PG Electiv ——————S—— 
PG 212 Psychology ——— 


SPEECH 
Minor: 32 Hours 


SC 201 Sp. Comm. Theories 
SC 200 Intr. to 5p. Conn, ———____ 
SC 273 Group Discussion = 
SC 220 Interpretive Reading 
SC 230 Jeep of Radio and TV 
cst = : 
SC 311 Public aooakine 7 
SED SOlF Comeunication Problems _ 
Major: 47 Hours 


Miner requirements ae 
SC 278 Argumentation and Debate yes 6 
Approved 300-400 level Speech Courses —10 


SPEECH PATHOLOGY" 
Major: 54 Hours 


SC 40 The Speech and Heattes ® Mechanism .% 
SC 441 Phonetic _. 5 
SC 855 Clinical Procedures in Speec hh 
(This course offered for I 1S) hours 
credit should be taken for 1 hour 
credit three consecutive quarters.) 

SC 865 Clinical Procedures in Hearing — 
(This course offered for |- 3 t hours 
credit should be taken for | hour 
credit three consecutive quarters.) 

SC. 460 Introduction to Audiology — 5 

SC 461 Hearing Pathology —— — : ___§ 


uy 
4 
5 
5 


| 
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SC 451 Speech Correction [— SG 
SCG 452 Speech Correction Li 5 
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TH 3801 History of Theatre in 
Western Civilization — SS 








SC 4539 Speech Correction II — 5 

IED 476 Exceptional Child sss '5 Major: 57 Hours 
FED 434 Personality Dynamics — 5 . Minor Requirements —.___.____ 32 
SC 401 Psychology of Communication 5 EH 905 Design in the Theatre ! —— 
Additional work required: 200 clock hours in 2H 306 Design in the Theatre 1 ———____4 
an approved Speech and Hearing Clinic — TH 404 Directing £2 __ ~ 
Major requirements — 2 Sty 405 Directing 11 —— Sy 
“Completion of this program meets prepro- TH $02 History “of “Theatre In ——* 
fessional certification requirements of the ‘Western Civilization 5 
American Speech and Hearing Association, TH 503 History of Theatre in ~SCSCCSS 
Western Civilization - ——— 


THEATRE 





TH ity te, eae = 
Minor: 32 Hours for’ atre ________ - 
TH 104 tor. Theatre 1 | : TH 403 Seminar & Theatre Research 3 
ney. eatre En ————d 
TH 106 Iatr. Theatre Projects a ; TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
TH 204 Fund. of Acting L: Voice 5 Major: 60 Hours 
TH 205 Fund. of Acting Ii: Movement - 5 VED 475.480 Trade and Industrial Exp.t ——3%0 
TH 206 Acting I. — ‘ SS EH 345 Business and Professional Writing —— 5 
TH 904 Fund. of Stage Design . SE MN 510 Business Organization and 
TH 107 Stage Craft - x - = LJ Management __ SS a 
TH 108 Stage Craft I ae <I EC 550 Labor Probiens ——___ 5 
TH 109 Stage Craft Project |. - 7 MT 351 Principles of Marketing — —S 
TH 201 Theatre Artists in Society | 5 VED 458 Coord. and Supervision of VED —_5 
TH 202 Theatre Artists in Society 1 5 VED 246 Instructional Drawing — 8 
TH 203 Theories of Acting —— ee Approved Electives 





TCredit for VED 475-480 finc.) (5-5-5-5-5-5) by supervised employment or by examination on 
basis of journeyman level work experience at the maximum rate of 15 quarter hours for cach year 
of such experience. In thos occupations where there is no organized apprenticeship experience 
beyond the level of learner, the level Of learner will correspond to journeyman level. If employ- 
ment experience required for certification is obtained prior to starting the curriculum, elective 
coursework may be substituted for these credits, Time required to complete curriculum would 
be reduced accordingly. 


V. Guides for the Completion of Curricular 
Requirements for Programs in Education 


The following guides set forth requirements and suggestions for prepar- 
ing personnel for education professions. Each program is listed by title and 
indicates the total number of hours and appropriate sequence for the comple- 
tion of each curriculum. Male students may choose six hours of electives in 
lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with their academic advisers. 

The Dean reserves the privilege of making substitutions in course require 
ments, provided such modifications do not conflict with state requirements or 
university regulations as to degrees in Education. 


A. Elementary Education (EED) 


1. Early Childhood Education Program 
FRESHMAN YEAR 








First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
EEL 105 Orientation —1 EH 102 English Comp. 5 EED 104 Intr. to Lab. 
EH 10) English Comp. — 8 BI 104 Biology 5 Experiences ——ae 
BI 101 Biology 5 WY 102 World History 3 EH 105 English Comp, —_. 3 
mY 10) World. History 5 SC 202 App. Sp. Comm. % HY 108 World History —— 
GY 102 Prin, of Geog. _§& PE 102 Begin. Swimming SC 273 Group Prob. Solving 
PE 10) Fonds, of Phys. Ed. —) or Get - Through Discussion —5 
HPR 21) Sensorimotor Act. 5 PE COD |) ES | 
On ee 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
MH 281 Elem. Math, 5 MH 282 Elem. Math, 5 FCD 7 Growth & Dev. 
EH 25% English Lit. —_. § EH 254 Sur. Eng. Lit. —_S of Children —.___5 
SY 201 Intr. Sociology 5 FCD 217 Comparative EC 200 Exonomics — 5 
FED 218 Human Growth Family Life . 38 PO 209 US. 
and Development 5 SY 203 Cultural Anthro- HY 201 History of U.S. — 5 


] or 
SY 202 Social Problems 5 
aa 


MU 371 Intr. to Music 





First Quorter 


PHS 100 Physical Science _..5 
TH 307 Children’s Theatre 


or 
TH 5308 Creative Dramatics .3 
AT %42 Elem. Sch. Art __5 
EM 472 Media for Children 4 

Elective 





FED 320 Social Fnds, of 
tion 


uca a 
EED 420 Curriculum for 
Early Childhood 


Education —.._10 
First Quorter 
EH 10! English Comp. —._ 9 
HY 101 World History ———_5 
BI (01 Prin. of Biology — 5 
EED 103 Orientation — J 
PE 101 Fnds. of Phys. 
Education ee 
Bective: aS 


MH 28! Elem. Marth. —a 
EH 258 Sur. Eng. Lit. 5 
SY 201 Intr. Sociology — 5 
HPR 212 Elem. School 
Activities 
Elective 


AT 342 ot Sch. Art 5 
Physical Science — 5 
rcives —........_ 9 





School of Education 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Second Quarter 


PHS 101 Physical Science —5 

SC 450 Prin. of Sp. Corr. —5 

PG 4350 Behavior Modifi- 
ne 
Elective ——— oe 





SENIOR YEAR 


EED 425A Internship in 
Early Chi 


Education . wae i 





Total — 210 quarter hours 


2. Elementary Education 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second Quarter 
EH 102 English Comp. 
HY 102 World History 
BI 104 Biology in Boman: 
Affairs 
SC. 202 App. Sp. Comm, 
PE 102 Beg wimming 
ro i ip 
Elective __ 


wu 


ww 


w= 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


MH 282 Elem. Math, —..._5 
EH 254 — Eng. Lit. 


FH 357 Sur. Amer. Lit, 5 
EC. 200 Economics I : 5 
MU S71 Intr. to Music =a 


JUNIOR YEAR 


SC 450 Prin. of Speech 
Correction —et 
FED 215 Human Growth 


and Development —— 5 
Physical a 
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Third Quorter 
FED 214 Psych. Fads. of 
Education is 
EED 320 Curriculum for 
Early Childhood 
Education —. 10 








FED 480 Phil. Fnds. of 
Education —— 
EED 455 Analysis of Early — 
a a nny Education , 
FCD 467 fo: i decnison. n 
Elective 5 
Third Querter 
EH 103 English Comp. __. 3 
HY 105 World History _ 3 
GY 102 a of Geog. 
GY 20% Ecoudealc Geog. —_ 5 
EED 104 Intr. to Lab. 
Experiences I 
PE RE 
Elective —— 5 
MH 28% Elem, Math. auth 
EH 457- in Sur. of Amer. 
it, = 
PO 209 v= S. Government 
HY 201 History of U.S. | 
(en et ee 


FED 214 Psych. Fonds. of 
Education 

EED S01 Elem. Curriculum 
1, Reading anc 
Other Lang. Arts; 


Electi SS Music and Related 
oo See <= = 
SENIOR YEAR 
FED 320 Social Fnds. of FEED 425 Professional FED 480 Phil. Fads. of 
Education : we Internship — 15 Fducation = 
FED 401 Elem. Curriculum EED 450 Analysis of 
I ret Natural . se ie he ata P 
es English Flective . 5 
Electives — 9 
Total — 210 quarter hours 
3. Special Education (Mental Retardation) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
FH 101 English Comp... 3—— EH _-:102 English Comp. % EH 103 English Comp. 5 
HY 101 World History _. 8.) HY 102 World History — 5s HY _s 105 World History — 
BI 101 Biology — §& )«68C 202 App. Sp. Comm. —.35 PHS 100 Physical Sci. I —_5 
PE 101 Ends. of P.E. 1 BI 104 Biology ies “Pie Group EEE 
EED 105 Orientation ome } PE 102 +7 ek weacnaen , FED dade Pasa Be Lab. 
at of e OE Pe 
a Sa Approved Elective —5 Soc. Sci. Elec, 5 
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First Quarter 
SY 201 Intr, Sociology _.__5 
PHS 101 Physical Sci. 11 5 
MH 281 Elem. Math. 5 
Appr. Lit. Elec. 3 


FED 214 Psych. Fnds. of 


School of Education 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Second Quarter 
MH 282 Elem. Math. —.._5 
FED 218 Human Growth 
and Development ——5 
Soc. Sci. E 5 
Appr. Lit. Elec. ___3 





JUNIOR YEAR 
FED %20 Social Fnds. of 
Education 
EED i a = Curriculum 


ath; Natural 
and Social 





SENIOR YEAR 


IED 425-1 Professional 


Internship —_ 15 





Total — 210 quarter hours 


Third Quarter 
MU 371 _ to Music 


FED 396 8 Music yt Tehrs,..5 
AT 342 Elem. Sch. Art —___5 
Appr. Lit. Elec. — 5 
Appr. Electives —__8 


IED 476 Except. Child —__5 

SC 450 Prin. of Speech 
Correction — 

IED 478 Nature of M.R, 5 
Appr. Elective —_..3 


FED 480 Phil. Fads. of 
Education — 5 

HPR 417 P.£. for M.R. — 5 
Appr. Electives ___10 


B. Secondary Education (SED) 








Education — 
EED 30! Elem. Curriculum — 
I: Reading and 
Other Lang. Arts: 
Music a Related 
Arts 10 
IED 479 Meth. Tehng. M.R.5 
VED 437 Occup. Train. 
M.R. = 2 5 
[IED 480 Spec. Learning 
Disabilities 5 
Appr. Elective — 5 
First Quarter 
EH 101 Eng. Comp. 5 
HY 101 World History — 5 
BI 101 Prin. of Biology — 5 
Be oe Sp. Comm. — 5 
SED 108 Sager yy = ST 
PE 101 Fonds. of P.E. _ I 
TOICAEOE| ndemccemmmmenes lh 
EH 258 Lit. in Eng. —_.._ 3 
SY 201 Intr. to Soc. ___._._5 
Phy. Sci. Elec. _._5 
Major-Minor — 3 
Elective a | 





FED 320 Soc. Found. of 
Education F 
Major-Minor (or 


approved ¢ a | 


Prog. in Area of 
cialization 
ajor-Minor (or 

approved elec.) — 15 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second Quorter 
EH 102 Eng. Comp. —....._ 3 
HY 102 World History _..._.3 
Bi 104 Bio. in Human 
Affairs ee, 
Math Elective _ 5 
PE 102 Beg. Swimming 
Soo? eee 
SL a ST 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


FED 213 Human Growth & 
Development —— 5 
Major-Minor 
5, <add Lit. Elec.__3 
2, ee eS ee 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Teaching in Major 
area of Spec. __ 
Major-Minor (or 

approved elec.) —15 





SENIOR YEAR 


425 Professional 
Internship — 15 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


Third Quarter 
EH 103 Eng. Comp. 
HY 108 World History —— 
Phys. Sci. Elec. —_ 
Soc, Sci. Elec, —— 
SED 104 Intr. Lab. Exp. ——~ 
PE Group 12 _..____ 
Elective 


me ot ome OF Le Lt 


FED 214 Psy. Found. of 
Education 
Major-Minor —— 

proved Lit. Elec... 
ee eaters 





—waou 


Teaching a Program 
in Major or Minor 
Area of Spec. 
Major-Minor (or 
approved elec.) — 15 


FED 480 Phil. & Historical 
Foundations of Ed. — 
Major-Minor (or 
approved clec.) —_10 


C. Health, Physical Education, and Recreation (HPR) 


First Quorter 
BI 101 Princ. of Biology ——5 


MH 100 Math. Insights 5 
EH 10! English Comp. 5 
HY 101 World History — 5 
HPR 105 Orientation — 1 


PE 101 Fnds, of P.E, 1 


1. Health Education 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second Quarter 
BI 105 Gen. Anim. —. = 
PHS 100 Physical Sci. — 
EH 102 English 15a eee at 
HY 102 Warld History _..__— 8 
PE 102 Beg. Swimming 
Fo 


Third Queorter 
PHS 101 Physical Sci. If — 5 
HPR 110 Health Science —3 
EH 105 English Comp. —_—__3 
HY 103 World History — 5 
HPR 108 Int. Lab. Exper. __1 
PE Group If . 25 


First Quorte 
VM 220 Anatomy can Phys. 5 
FED 215 Human 
Development 5 
Appr. Soc. Sci. — .5 
EH 258 English Lit. 3 





FED 320 << Found, “pgm 


pr. Biol. 
HPR 305 Health 
Instruction — — 
NE 553 Com,-Family Health 
Elective — 


Labs ts i 


PY 428 Public ror a 
Appr. Biol. 5 
Appr. Health Red. 5 
Elective = 


School of Education 


SOPHOMORE ry 


Second Quarte 
VM 22! Anatomy and Phys. 5 
FED 214 Psych, Found. Ed. _5 
SY 201 Int. to Sociology ——5 


EH Approved Lit. ——— 
JUNIOR YEAR 
HPR 429 Health 


rvation ee 

EH 141 Medical Vocabulary > 

HPR 302 Drug Use & Abesas 5 
HPR 425A Program in 

H. Ed ; 


Appr. H. a aes 


SENIOR YEAR 
HPR 425 Prof. Internship — 15 


Total — 210 quarter hours 
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Third Quarter 
SY 220 Statistics ——.____ _5 
NF 119 Nutrition and Man 3 
H Approved Lit. —... 8 
HPR 295 School-Com. 
Healt . 
SC 202 App. Sp. Comm, — 8 


VM 311 Gen. Bacteriology —5 

Appr. Biol. Sei. — 5 
SED T or P (minor) — 3 
HPR ain EL aioe in 


. oor —=K. 
HPR 405 Firs Aid _____3 








2, Health and Physical Education 


First Quorter 
EH 101 English Comp. 3 
HY 101 World History 
BL 101 Princ. of Bio. 5 
HPR Theory & Tech. —.2 
HPR 105 Orientation ei 
PE 101 Fnds, of Phys. Ed. — 








VM 22) Anat. & Physio. —__5 
FED 218 Human Develop. —.5 
HR 212 Elem. Sch. Act, 3 
HPR Theory & Tech. 2 
EH 255 Lit. in Eng. .. one 
PE Approved P.E. — 


HPR 295 a Comm. 
ealt = 
FED 320 Soc. Fad. of 


Education —._£™—_§ 5 
Minor iteetpentmeenill 


HPR 401 O +5 Admin. 





in HPR |. —— as: 
HPR 414B Teach. HPE 5 

Teach. or Program 

Minor — 

Minor eS! 


3. Recreation Administration 


First Quarter 
BI 10) Prin. of Bio. — 
EH 101 English Comp. 
HY 101 World History : 
PE 101 Fnds. of Phys. Ed, — 
HPR 195 Health scence. —_ 

Electives _ _ 





Lebahe be be'tn 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second Quarter 
EH 102 English Comp. —.3 
HY 102 World History —__.3 
PHS 10! Phys. Sci. or Phys. 
Sci. elective ———_— 


MH 100 Math. Insights or 
MH 159 (Pre Cal. w/o 
Trig.) or MH 160 
(Algebra w. Trig.) —5 
PE {02 Bes. gs or 
a 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


FED 214 Psych. Fnd. of Ed. 5 
SY 201 Intr. to Soc 5 


Approved Lit. 
Elective ———— 


Elective = 5 
re Approved P.E. a, 
JUNIOR YEAR 


HPR Teach, & Coach. 5 
HPR 485 Princ. of Rec. —.. § 
HPR a” abe ig _ HPR_S 


Bective sects =< 
epeaee ive — ~ 


SENIOR YEAR 


HPR 4258 Prof. Intern 
|) ee 15 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second 
BI 102 or 105 
_ 102 English Comp. ——— 


MH 100 Math. insights — 
PE 102 or Group 1 
HPR 105 Orientation 


5 
3 
Y 102 World History =~ 
1 
! 


FED 480 Phil. Found. Ed.—5 
IED 476 pany oom Child — 5 
S pemp Heakh Ed. __5 
E eae 

Third Quorter 
EH 105 English Comp. ____._ 


HY 105 World History —_ 3 
HPR 195 Hith. Sci; ———_3 
HPR — Tntr. to Lab, 


ae : 
HPR Theory Kk Tech. — 2 
VM 220 Anatomy & 


Physiology _._.___45 
PE ND | rs 
SC 202 App. Sp. Comm. —__3 

Social Sci, Elective — 5 
PS 24 Physio 5 
HPR Theory & Tech —— 2 
PE Approved P.E. 
HPR 201 History and 

Prin. of HPR —__ 8 
HPR 4238 P te 
HPR 395 Health Instr, 3 
HPR 515 Kinesi ae 
HPR 405 Physio. 

2 Ss 

Minor 5 
FED 480 hee Fnd. 

al OO ee 
HPR Approved Elect. 

n Health or 

Phys. Educ, — —_ =¥ 


Minor 
Approved Elective __3 


Quorter 
1 or FED 
215 Hum. Growth & 
Dev. 5. 
EH 105 English coed 
HY 10% World History 
HPR 108 Intr. to Lab. Exp. 
HPR Theory & Tech. — 
rE Group Hi — — 
Ae) er 


Third 
PG 211 Psychol. 


anu 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 














EH 253 Lit. in Eng. — 8 SY 204 Social Behavior _. 5 EH Lit. magn a. 
EC 200 Economics I __ 5 PO 209 Intr. to Am. Govt. 5 au 202 App he 5 
HPR Theory & Tech. —.2 Phys. Science _.....5 JM 22)! ewswriting — 
HPR 201 Hist. & Prin. HPR_S ae el Physical ee 
HPR Theory & Tech. __ 2 
PE 165 Camping ! 
JUNIOR YEAR 
HPR 385 Prin. of Rec. = 8 HPR 388 Camp Management $ HPR 387 Outdoor Rec. —_5 
HPR 386 Rec. Leadership _. 3 FL 308 Forest Ree. $ HPR 495 First Aid _ $3 
HPR 316 Evaluation HPR 8 PO 325 Inter. to Public TH 307 Child Theatre . 5 
EH Lit. E ve 3 Ateie, eet COP Teach. & Coach. _ 3 
NATO atecndiiinnsonneeoetl Minor 5 Minor —_ 
Elective . 5 
SENIOR YEAR 
PE 166 Family Rec. . 1 HPR 425 Prof. Intern — 15 SY 405 Urban Socio. 5 
HPR 401 O& A of HPR ___5 | CA 145 Creative Crafts 2 
HPR 485 Social Ree. 5 a ee 
HPR 4238C Program-Rec. _..% ; 
ge Ses | 
Total — 210 quarter hours 
D. Vocational and Adult Education (VED) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
HY 101 World History _.  . % HY 102 World History _. §$ HY 108 World History — 3 
EH 101 English Com 3 EH 102 English Comp. 5S EH 105 English Comp. —__3 
BI 101 Prin. of Biology 5 BI 102 Gen, Plant Biol VED 104 Intr. to Lab. 
VED 1035 Freshman Onent. — 1 or Experiences I 
PE 101 Fonds. of PLE.  ) BI 105 oe Anim. Biol. PE Group If . et 
Aerathn Ds Elective _ 2 Aacevres, Physical Science 
BI 104 Biol, in Hum, 4. % 
Affairs ss 5S CA proved Math. 5 
PE 102 PX gana ae Approved Elective — l 
r : 
SC 202 A Sp. Comm. —_3 
pproved Elective —1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
SY 201 Intr. to Socio. _  5§—s—s ECE 200 - Economics I* 5 FED 214 Ed. Psychology ——5 
Literature Elective _%3 FED 213 Human Develop.._5 VED 46 Voc., Tech, & 
Approved Physical Sci. — 5 Lit. Elective 5 Pract. Arts Ed. 5 
Approved Elective 6 EH 345 Bus. & Prof, Approved Soc. 
Writ.** macesceeshilt SS. 2ieet, = 
EH 304 Tech. Writ.***) 5 Literature Elec. —. 3 
JM 315 Ag. Journai**** — 8 Approved Elec. l 
Approved Elective 1 


*As 202 for Agricultural Educ. majors. 

**Rehabilitation Services majors. 
***tndustrial Arts, Distributive Educ... and Trade and Industries majors. 
**** Agricultural Education majors. 


1. Adult Education 
JUNIOR* YEAR 


First Querter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
VED 415 News of Adult VED 414 Prog. in Adult VED 415 Teh. in Adult 
cation . = Education $ Edimation ‘ 
Approved Subj. Matter Approved Subj. Matter VED 456 Lrng. Resources 
Electives** 9 Electives** i in Adult Ed. 5 
FED 320 Soc. Found. of VED 410 Occup. Infor. 5S Approved Subj. Matter 
Education —___. ___5 Electives** 1% 
SENIOR YEAR 
VED 466 Fduc. Activities VED 425 Professional FED 480 Phil. Founds. of 
for Adult Gps, % Met a age in Fducation 5 
Approved Subj. Matter Adult Educ 15 VED 491 Probes. in Tehng. 
Electives** 15 Disadvantaged 
Adults 5 
Approved Subj, Matter 
Flectives** 10 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


*A minor in Adult Fducation may be carned by completing VED 415, VED 414, VED 466, 
and VED 491 plus approved electives for a total of 24 hours. 
**Approved clectives in fot more than two subject matter fields of concentration. 


First Quorter 
HF 22! Landscape 

Gardening — 5 
AH 200 Le ow lh SP Animal 


ese ae = 
duc. 


VED 466 Teaching Out-of- 
hool Groups — 
AS SO! Agric. Marketing — 5 
Approved Animal, Poultry, 
or Dairy Science 
Elective _.. SS 
AS 401 Farm ft ar — 


AS 410 icultural Business 
Management 

AS 411 Economic Develop- 
ps. Kok Rural 


Reso 
AN 350 Soil and Water 
Technology 
AN 451 sricultural 


achinery Technology 
AN 452 oe and Engine 


School of Education 


2. Agricultural Education 


JUNIOR YEAR 
Second Quarter 

VED 404 Pract. in Gen. 
Meitls. 


et a= 
AY 307 General Soils _.—____5 
VED 414 Program in Agric._3 
VED 410 Occup. Infor, — _3 


SENIOR YEAR 


VED 425A Professional 
Internship in Agric. 15 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


APPROVED ELECTIVES 


AY 414 Principles & Use of 
“= reece in Crop 
Productio 

204 Animal Riocheaslatry 
& Nutrition 

$02 Feeds and Feeding 

303 Livestock Production 

200 Fundamentals of 


orestry 


AS 


- 
=< 
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Third Quarter 


VED 415 Teaching in Agric..3 
VED 456 oe Res. 
VED 406 Pract. in Bldg. 
Const. & Maint. — 
Approved Agronomy Elect. 
Approved Agric, Elect. 


_ 


FED 48) Phil. Found. of 
Education 
Approved Agriculture 
Electives 





HF 325 Greenhouse Const. 
Management 
HF 20) Orchard Mgtment. 
HF 308 Vegetable 
PH 30! General Poultry 
Husbandry 
VED 246 Instructional 


Drawing 
VED 405 The School Shop 
VED 407 Practicum in 


Technology HF 224 Plant Propagation Electricity 
AY 20! Grain Crops 
AY 401 Forage Crops 
3. Basic Vocational Education 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
Major Electives _.. 10 VED 414 Program in VED 415 has A in 
Minor Electives —._ 5 Buse VED Basi = 
FED 320 Soc. Fou (Major) VED bei Paaratee Resources 
biecasion =. Major Elective — 5 ED 
Minor Elective — 5 Major Elective 
VED 410 Occup. Infor. — 5 Minor Elective — 
SENIOR YEAR 
VED 428 Program in Basic VED 425 Professional tn- FED 480 Phil. Found. of 
VED (Minor) | 5 termship in Basic Education 
Major Electives 15 a Major Elective _ 
Minor Electives — 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


rower 


~_ 


18 


5 
b 
7 
ms) 


5 
5 
8 


NOTE: See pages (41-42 for the listing of approved major and minor electives in the basic voca- 


tional specialization fields of agriculture, build 


nology and power mechanics. 


(a) General Business** 


First Quorter 
FED $20 Soc. Found. of Ed. 
ACF 312 Inter. Acct. 
MN S10 Prin. of Met. 


§ 
= 
MN 305 Records Mat. 5 


VED ple Mi ees Bnet Bus. Ed. .3 
MN 5 
Approved ees Sci. _ 5 

cede 





4. Business Education* 


JUNIOR YEAR 
Second Quarter 


MN “41 Business Law 5 
EH 45 Bus & Prof. Writ. 5 
Electives - 


SENIOR YEAR 


VED 425 Internship | 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


Third Quorter 


VED 414 Prog. in Bus. Ed. 
MT 831 Prin. of Mkt. — 
MN 207 El, Data Proc, : 

Electives 


FED 480 Phil, Fond, Wd. 

MN 405 Admin. Mat. 
Teaching or Program 
in Minor — 
Approved Phy. Sci. 


ng construction, distributive business, metals tech. 


Wis vce 


39 
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(b) Office Administration** 




















JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quorter Second Querter Third Quarter 
FED 820 Soc. Found. of Eas. 5 MN MI Business Law — 5 VED 414 Program in Bus. 

MN $00 Transcription 1... 5 MN 400 Office Machines —._ 5 ON eI 
EC 200 Economics I _ 5 EC 202 Economics II . 5 MN $10 Prin. of Mgt. - 
MN 305 Records Mgt. ee Electives __....._. 8 MN 207 EL. Data Proc. —._5 

Electives —...__..... 5 
SENIOR YEAR 
VED 415 Teaching Bus. Ed. 3 VED 425 Internship — 15 FED 480 Phil. Fnd. Ed. — 5 
MN 405 Secretarial Adm. — 5 Approved Phy. Sci, —5 
A tone Phy. Sci. — 5 Teaching or Prog. 
; 5 i ee 
Electives. 5 
Total — 210 quarter hours 
(c) Business Management (Composite Major/ Minor) 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
FED $20 Soc. Found. Ed. 5 MN 341 Busines Law 5 £4xVED 414 Program in Bus. 
ACF 312 Inter. Acct. 5) — EC M0 Money & Banking — 5 Ed. ammea 
MN 510 Prin. of Met. — 5 EH S45 Bus. & Prof. Writ. 5 MN 207 E. Data Pron 5 
MN 305 Records Mgt. 8 ACF 340 Personal Fin. or EC 350 Labor Economics —— 5 
MN 447 Job. Eval, 83 MN 342 Business Law —. 5 
SENIOR YEAR 
VED 415 Teaching Bus. Fd. 3 VED 425 Internship — 15 FED 480 Phil. Fond. Ed. 5 
MN 455 Gov't. & Business — 5 Approved Phy. Sd. 5 
MN 400 Office Machines _5 VED 416 — th. Non-technical 
Approved Phy. Sci. .5 Bus. Education — 3 
A es 
Total — 210 quarter hours 
(d) Management Services (Composite Major/ Minor) 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quorter Second Quarter Third Querter 
FED %20 Soc Fnd. of Ed. 5 MN 34) Business Law — 5 VED 414 Program in Bus. 
MN 300 Transription I _. 5 MN 400 Office Machines 5 os $ 
EC 200 Economics I — 5 EC 202 Economia U — 5 MN 310 Prin. of Met. — 5 
MN 305 Records Met... 8)—— ACF 340 Personal Fin. 3 MN 207 El, Data Proc. —__5 
EC 360 Moncy & Banking ——5 
SENIOR YEAR 
VED 415 Teachine Bus. Ed. 3 VED 425 Internship — 15 FED 480 Phil. Fond. Ed. —5 
MN 403 pele: TO. ——) MN 455 Gov't. k& Business — 5 
proved Phy Sci, 5 App proved Phy. Sci. 5 
Fbetives ee er: VED 416 Tch. Non-technical 


Business Educa. ___5 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


*In cach of the 4 curricula in business education MN 200, 20), and 202 should be included 
in the freshman year. EC 200 and 202 should be taken during the sophomore year in Curricula 
a and ¢ and will become part of the general education social science requirement. Curricula 
a and ¢ require ACF 211 and 212 during the sophomore year, whereas Curricula 6 and d require 
MN 210, 211, and 212. 

**Programs (a) and (b) require a minor. In these programs a total of 24 quarter hours 
are available for use toward meeting requirements of an clected teaching minor, 


5. Distributive Education 


JUNIOR YEAR 

First Quarter Second Querter Third Quorter 
MT $81 Prin. of Marketing 5 VED 414 Prog. in Dist. VED 415 Teaching in Dist. 
MT 355 Salesmanship ii Education SS ucation - 
EC 244 Graphic Methods MT 482 Advertising 5S VED 456 Lotraine Res. in 

in Business SC MOT 435 ese a Dist, Educ. —  .__S 

Electives —_ 5 Mgtm 5 MT 4M Purchasing a te 
FED 320 Soc. Found. of HE 355 ee Textiles - _§$ EC 350 Labor Problicms pw 

Fducation 5 VED 410 Occup. Infor. 5 


First Quarter 
VED 466 Teaching Out-of- 
Sch. Groups 5 
MT 455 Marketing Probls. —— 5 
MT 458 Retail Mer- 


School of Education 


SENIOR YEAR 
Second Quarter 

VED 425 Professional In- 
ternship in Dist, 
a es | 
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Third Quarter 
FED 480 Phil. Found. of 
Education 5 
MN 442 Personnel Metmont. os 
VED 462 Directed Work 





chandising —......_.5 Experience —_._..___.. 5 
VED 458 Coord. & Super- Electives Seenccankil 

vision in VED 5 

Rae es 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


NOTE: Electives to be taken in Adult Education, EATON?) Sociology or in other subject-matter 
areas which will aid the student in teaching Distributive Education in the high school, at post- 
secondary level, and adult programs. 


6. Industrial Arts 





JUNIOR beam! 
irst Quarter Second Quarte Third Quarter 
Selected Coures in: VED 414 Prog. in “ey Arts. 3 VED 415 Teaching in Ind. 
Area... 5_—s_ Selected Courses in: Arts 
Metals Area . 5 Electronics Area — 5 VED 456 pa Res. in | 
Electricity Area 45 Drafting Area —._5 Ind. Arts . bs 
FED 4820 Soc. Found. VED 410 Occup. Infor. 5 Selected Courses in: 
eo A Drafting Area —..__8 
Basic Ind. Lab. 
Course ee 
Industrial Crafts 3 
Metals Area —.____5 
SENIOR YEAR 
VED 466 Teaching Out-of- VED 425 Professional In- FED 480 Phil, Found, of 
School Groups —— ternship in Ind. Educ. ee em 
Selected Courses in: Ars 5 Ss Selected Courses in: 
Power Mechanic Minor (Science, Eng., 
eee SS" History or Econ.) — 9 
Wood Area —.. __.5 Program Minor ___.3 
Minor (Science 
English, History, 
or Economiks) ———— 
Total — 210 quarter hours 
7. Rehabilitation Services Education 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
PG 212 Intr. to Poy, 11 4 VED 414 Program in VED 415 Teaching in 
SY 5 Culture and Rehabilitation 3 3 Rehabilitation $ 
Personality _ 3 SY 406 Intr. to Soc. VED 456 Learning Res. in 
Selected Electives — Welfare cae Rehabilitation 5 
FED 320 Soc. Found. of Selected Electives 7 8 VM210 Human Physiology — 5 
NE Wes VED 410 Occup. Infor. ___ § Selected Electives — 7 
SENIOR YEAR 
VED 466 Teaching Out-of- VED 425 Professional In- FED 480 Phil. Found. of 
h. Groups termship in Education ee 
VED 435 Voc. Eval. in Rehabilitation —...15 SP 273 Group Problem > 
Rehabilitation 5 Solving 


AED 421 Guidance in Sclected Electives. —_____10 
ublic Schools 5 


Selected Electives — 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


NOTE: Rehabilitation majors required to take minimum of 25 elective hours in a selected areca 
of apecial interest. 


8. Trade and Industrial Education 


JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quorter Second Quarter 
VED i Nise, & Teach. VED 414 Prog. in Trade k& VED 115% re hing inj Trade 
perience? . 5 Ind. Educ. 3 ucation 5 
EM 945 Busines & Prof. EC 350 Labor Problems 5 VED 456 Learn. Res, in 
5 VED 476 Trade & Ind. Trade & Ind. 
MN 310 Musines Organ. Exp. 4 4 ‘ Education 
Mangmnt. . VED 410 Occup. Infor. S VED 477 Trade & Ind. 
FED 20 Soc. helasnaasia of Exp. -— 
re aa MISS Principles of 


Marketing 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
VED 466 Teaching Out-of- VED 425 Professional In- FED 480 Phil. Found. of 
- —- = § termship in Trade Education a. — i 
VED 474 Org. of Inst. in & Ind. Ed. — = =S sds VET 480 Trade & Ind. 
Tr, Lo. § VED 470 Trade & Ind. Experience — ss 5 
VED 478 Trade & Ind. Experience — 4 VED 246 Ins. Drawing — 5 
x ae 5 Reais 
VED 458 Coord. & Supr. 
in VED _ on 5 





Total — 210 quarter hours 


“Credit for VED 475-480 (inc.) (5-5-5-5-5-5) by supervised employment or by examination on 
basis of journeyman level work experience at the maximum rate of 15 quarter hours for each year 
of such experience. In those occupations where there is no organized apprenticeship experience 
beyond the level of learner, the level of learner will correspond to starting the curriculum, elective 
coursework may be substituted for these credits, Time required to complete curricuhim would be 
reduced accordingly. 


9. Home Economics Education 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quorter Second Quorter Third Quarter 








NF 104 Prin. Food Prep. —.5 NF 112 Nut. and Man $8 SC 202 App. Sp. Comm. —__5 
EH 101 English Comp... 8 + CA 116 Art Everyday Liv. 3 CA 115 Clo. and Man — 53 
HY 101 World History _ 8 EH 102 English Comp. 8 EH 108 Eng. Comp. —_ $ 
BI 101 Prin. of Biology _. 5 HY 102 World History _ $3 HY 108 World History — 3 
VED 105 Orientation — 1S: BIE.s«104:«Bi. Human Af. 5 MH Approved Math. —_ 5 
PE 101 Fnds. of Phys. Ed. 1 PE 102 or Group I... 1_—séPi Group HW l 
FED 110 Cont. Home Ec. __1 VED 104 Int. to Lab. Exp. -1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CA 105 Fund, of Cloth... 5——- NF 204 Meal Met. ee te eS Housian for Man — 3 
FED 218 Human Develop. —5 FED 214 Psy. Fnd. of Ed. —5 Phy. Geli. Ee ont 5 
SY 201 Int. to Sociology —.5 Soc. Sci. Elec. —.___ 5 Soc. Sci, Elec. — 5 
EH Literature Elec. _ 3 EH Lit. Elec. —_, \aeee ie Baas 3 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FED 320 Soc. Fond. of Ed. —5 FCD 307 Prin. Child Dev. —5 CA %48 Int. Home Prob. 
CA 205 Clo. for Family —  _ FCD 325 Mgnt. Mod. Liv. —5 or Gr. Elec. : 
HF 225 Flower Arrang. 3 FCD 257 Fam. & Hum, Dev. 3% Gpprosed ie oe 
Physical Science —— 5 Minor am apes Se ee | 
App. Home. Ec. El. .5 
SENIOR YEAR 
VED 411 Tehg. Home Ec. _5 VED 425 Prof. Internship 15 FED 480 Phil. Fnd. Ed. — 5 
VED 412 Prog. Home Ec. 4 FCD 443 Home Mgt. Res. 5 
A 206 Garment Stru. or FCD 457 Family Rel. 5 
CA 305 tf, i, eT CA 431 Man Env. Rel. —— 2 
a | 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


School of Engineering 


J. Grapy Cox, Dean 


Cuartes H. Hoimes, Assistant Dean 


The Profession 


HE ENGINEERING PROFESSION applies a knowledge of the mathe 

matical and natural sciences in developing ways to utilize the materials 
and forces of nature for the benefit of mankind, The various curricula in 
engineering prepare the students to work and serve in this profession, It is 
largely through the efforts of the enginecr that it is now possible for our Ameri 
can civilization to consider the elimination of want. 


Liberal Education 


As a professional man the engineer must have a broad general education 
so that he may take his place not only in the technical councils of American 
citizenry, but in social and political councils as well. It is essential, therefore, 
that he have a truly liberal education and the engineering curricula are de- 
signed with this objective in mind. 


Admission Requirements 


As indicated above, the requirements for a good liberal education necessi- 
tate high school preparatory work of high intellectual quality and of consider 
able breadth. For admission to the curriculum in Pre-Engineering, graduation 
from an approved secondary school with a minimum of 16 units, or the equiva- 
lent as shown by examination, is required. The following program is recom- 
mended as minimum preparation for a college engineering education: English, 
four units; mathematics (including algebra, geometry, trigonometry, and an- 
alytic geometry) ; chemistry, one unit; mechanical drawing, one unit; history, 
literature, social science, two or three units. Physics and foreign languages are 
recommended but are not required for admission. 

The ability to communicate with his fellow man is absolutely essential to 
the engineer. The secondary school student needs four years of English in order 
to gain the ability to read, write, speak, and listen with precision, facility, 
clarity, and understanding. The achievements of engineering have made pos- 
sible communication and travel throughout the world which in reality have 
brought all countries closer together. All educated Americans and particularly 
engin¢ers should recognize this fact and prepare for 1 by studying at least one 
foreign language as early as possible—even in elementary school or junior high 
school, The study of at least one foreign language (including the classical lan- 
guages) for a minimum of two years in secondary school is highly recommended 
but not required for admission. 
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Mathematics and the sciences are the fundamentals upon which the profes- 
sion of engineering is built. The prospective engineering student must acquire 
the best possible background of mathematics in elementary school, junior high, 
and high school. The emphasis should be on algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
and analytic geometry so that a student entering engineering school will be able 
to start with analytic geometry and calculus. Mathematics courses should be 
deep and rigorous and preferably of modern design. One year of chemistry is 
required, and a year of physics is highly desirable. Biology is advantageous but 
should not be selected in preferance to either physics or chemistry. Science 
courses should stress concepts and methods of science rather than the wonders 
of science. 


The prospective engineer is educated not for engineering alone but also 
for becoming an adult member of society. This requires an understanding of 
society, its culture, and its origin; such an understanding can be gained partially 
by the study of literature, history, economics, the arts, and other branches of 
humanities and social sciences, Preparatory courses of high intellectual quality 
in these areas are necessary for all candidates for university-level education. 


Applicants are admitted to curricula in the School of Engineering by the 
Engineering Admissions Committee after satisfactory performance in the ap: 
propriate freshman program. Applicants for admission to Aerospace, Chemical, 
Civil, Electrical, Industrial, Materials, Mechanical, and Textile Engineering, as 
well as Textile Chemistry, will be approved upon completion with satisfactory 
grades of prescribed courses in mathematics through MH 162; English Com- 
position, nine hours; chemistry, ten hours; Graphical Methods, two hours; be 
troduction to Manufacturing Processes, two hours; and physical education, three 
hours. Admission to Aviation Management and Textile Management will be 
upproyed upon satisfactory completion of 48 quarter hours of work including 
all prescribed freshman work in English, mathematics, physical education, 
technical services, and chemistry. A student who has nol proceeded from Pre- 
Engineering to his field of mayor interest in the School of Engineering after 
the completion of six quartets may continue to register in Pre-Engineering only 
by special permission of the Dean of Engineering. 


Engineering Curricula. — Curricula offered are designed to meet the edu: 
cational requirements of the engineering professions. The program in the fundda- 
mental sciences of mathematics, chemistry, and physics is followed by a study of 
basic engineering sciences. Specialized or departmental courses follow in the 
third and fourth years, A parallel program emphasizing the humanistic-social 
studies, including history, literature, economics, philosophy and similar courses 
is followed throughout the four years having as its objective a good general 
education for the engincering student. 


Curricula accredited by the Engineers’ Council for Profesisonal Develop 
ment lead to the degrees of Bachelor of Aerospace Engineering, Bachelor of 
Chemical Engineering, Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of Electrical 
Engineering, Bachelor of Industrial Engineering, and Bachelor of Mechanical 
Engineering. An accredited curriculum in Agricultural Engineering is offered 
by the School of Agriculture, 

A curriculum in Materials Engineering leads to the degree of Bachelor of 


Materials Engineering. Vhis curriculum is administered through the Depart- 
ment of Mechanical Engineering, 
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A curriculum in Textile Engineering leads to the degree of Bachelor of 
Textile Engineering. A curriculum in Textile Chemistry leads to the degree 
of Bachelor of Textile Chemistry. This latter curriculum is designed to train 
students in the chemistry of man-made fibers and in the theory and practice of 
textile dyeing and finishing. 

Flexibility is provided in all degree programs through electives and sub- 
stitutions. It is possible for the individual student, with the permission of 
the Head of his major department, to use this flexibility to emphasize areas 
of his own interest which may not be suggested by the titles of the various 
degrees. 


Management Curricula—T wo management curricula leading to the degrees 
of Bachelor of Aviation Management and Bachelor of Textile Management 
prepare young men and women for a wide range of administrative and mat 
agerial positions in industry. The program of study in the freshman year 
provides a period of orientation, guidance, and selection. Freshmen are reg: 
istered in the Pre-Engineering Program as Pre-Engineering Management stu- 
dents, and are admitted to management curricula upon successful completion 
of the freshman program as outlined above, 


Military Training. — Ali curricula in the School of Engineering indicate a 
total requirement of six hours of military training. At fis option, the student 
may choose electives in lieu of this requirement in consultation with the 
Assistants to the Dean or his Department Head. 


Graduate Degrees. — Master of Science degrees are offered in the areas of 
Aerospace Engineering, Chemical Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical 
Engineering, Industrial Engineering, and Mechanical Engineering, The degree 
Master of Electrical Engineering, a non-thesis degree, is offered by the Electrical 
Engineering Department. The Doctor of Philosophy degree is offered in the 
areas of Aerospace Engineering, Electrical Engineering. and Mechanical Engi 
neering. For requirements for these degrees, see the Graduate School Bulletin. 


Service Department. — The Technical Services Department is a service 
department of the School of Engineering, offering courses in graphical methods, 
industrial laboratories, manufacturing processes, etc. The courses offered in 
this department may also be taken by students in other schools who may find 
them useful in their particular fields. The Technical Services Department in 
cooperation with the School of Education, offers a program for the professional 
and technical training of Industrial Arts teachers for elementary and secondary 
schools, (See School of Education for major and minor requirements, ) 


Co-operative Education Program. — The Co-operative Education Program 
is Offered in all curricula of the School of Engineering. Refer to page 44 for a 
brief description of the program and write to the Director, Co-operative Edu- 
cation, Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama 36830, for a booklet which gives 
additional information. 

Engineering Extension Service. — The Engineering Extension Service helps 
to extend the resources of the School of Engineering to the people, businesses, 
and industries of the state. Most of the programs of this expanding service take 
the form of short courses, conferences, clinics, and seminars. For further infor- 
mation, write to the Assistant Director, Engineering Extension Service, 107 
Ramsay Hall. 
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Auburn School of Aviation 


Roser’ G. Pirys, Director 
Gary W. Krre.ey, Associate Director 


The Auburn School of Aviation was established in 1942 as a department of 
the School of Engineering to offer flight education for resident and extension 
students of the University. for the Armed Forces, and for the general public; 
and to serve the citizens of Alabama and the Southern Region by providing 
other services in the broad field of aviation, The School cooperates fully with 
the Federal Aviation Administration in conducting special aviation education 
programs. At the present time the school offers flight courses for private, com 
mercial, multi-engine, instrument and flight instructor pilot certificates and 
ratings. These courses are offered for credit through the Aviation Management 
Curriculum. 


The University is exceptionally well equipped to conduct pilot training 
programs inasmuch as it owns a modern airport of 325 acres conveniently 
located within two miles of the campus. The landing field has two paved run- 
ways 4,000 feet long. Other facilities include two large hangars and a modern 
Administration Building. The school currently operates ten single engine air- 
craft, three twin engine aircraft and a flight simulator. 


In addition to the training of pilots, other public service accommodations 
such as airplane storage, servicing, maintenance, and repair are provided at the 
airport. In conjunction with the Aerospace Engineering Laboratories located 
on the campus, the airport serves as an excellent laboratory of practical training 
for students enrolled in the curricula of Aviation Management and Aerospace 
Engineering. Because of the excellent aviation facilities, the University has been 
fully certified by the Federal Aviation Administration as an Approved Ground 
and Flight School with examining authority for private pilots. The school also 
holds an air taxi operating certificate with authority to provide charter trans 
portation anywhere in the United States. 


The Director of the Auburn Schoo] of Aviation is an Aircraft Inspection 


Representative and the associate director is a designated pilot examiner for the 
Federal Aviation Administration. 


Pre-Engineering 
Paut W. Croucn, Assistant to the Dean for Pre-Engineering 


The Pre-Engineering Program consists of a freshman program of studies to 
prepare students for admission to the School of Engineering with sophomore 
standing. This program is designated Pre-Engineering Management (PNM) 
for students in the management curricula, Pre-Chemical Engineering (PCN) for 
students in the Chemical Engineering curriculum, and Pre-Engineering (PN) 
for all other curricula. 


The freshman Pre-Engineering curriculum shown below is uniform for 
seven Engineering curricula: namely, Aerospace, Civil, Electrical, Industrial, 
Materials, Mechanical, and Textile Engineering. It and the Pre-Chemical Engi- 
neering curriculum are both designed for students whose high school records 
and ACT or College Board (SAT) scores indicate that they are capable of 
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being successful in Mathematics 161, Chemistry 103, and Technical Services 
106 during their first quarter in school. Students required to schedule courses 
below these levels in mathematics, chemistry, or mechanical drawing are ex- 
pected to plan, with the assistance of the Assistant to the Dean for Pre-Engt- 
neering, a program of work depending upon their aptitude and extent of high 
school preparation. 

A student who has not proceeded from Pre-Engineering to hts field of major 
miterest in the School of Engineering after the completion of six quarters may 
continue to register in Pre-Engineering only by special permission of the Dean 
of Engineering. Furthermore, Junior standing cannot be granted to any student 
in the Pre-Engineering Program regardless of the number of hours completed, 


Three-Quarter Pre-Engineering Curriculum 





First Quarter Second Quorter Third Quorteor 
MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal. 5 =MH 182 An. Geom, & Cal, __5 MH 165 An. Geom. & Cal. __5 
*CH 105 Founds. of CH 104 Founds. of PS 220 Gen. Physio I | = 
Chemistry IT _ 4 Chemistry 0 — 4s EH « ‘10% English Comp. — 8 
CH 1038L Gen. Chem. Lab. 1 CH J04L Gen. Chem. Lab. —1 UY 101 World History — _5% 
EH 10! English Comp... —3——s EH -«[02 English Comp. ...._ $s Basic ROTC or Elect. ' 
**TS 106 Graphical Meth. .2 TS 100 Intr. to Mfg. Proc, _2 PE Physical Education — 1 
Basic ROTC or Elect. Ll Basle ROTC or Elect. ” 
***PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education 1 


*Students whose composite ACT scores are lower than 25 or whow total SAT scores are less 
than 1130 are enrolled in CH 101, followed by CH 102 with CH 105 laboratory, followed by 
CH 104 with CH 104 laboratory. : 

**Students who have not had at least one year of mechanical drawing in senior high school 
Must complete TS 102 before xheduling TS 106. 
*** Physical Education: See Page 275 for PR courses. 


Curricula in Engineering 

Humanistic-Social Studies. — The engineer must be more than a specialist. 
If he is to function effectively in his profession for the benefit of society, he 
must be aware of the social and humanistic implications of his activities and be 
equipped to assume his responsibilities in these areas. To assist him in this 
preparation, the various engineering curricula are arranged so that a student 
will take approximately 30 quarter-credit hours of humanistic-social studies. 
Some of the courses are prescribed while others must be selected by the student 
from an approved list. In addition to the specified courses in English Composi- 
tion and World History, the University requires that the student take at least 
one course from the area of Humanities and one course from the area of 
Social Sciences. The courses are either prescribed, elective, or a combination, 
depending upon the specific engineering curriculum. The Humanistic-Soctal 
Electives shall be selected from meaningful sequences, whenever possible, the 
details of such approved sequences and courses being available in the offices of 
the Assistants to the Dean and the Department Heads. Other sequences may be 
elected with the approval of the Student's Department Head, A variety of 
sequences in the Humanities and the Social Sciences are available in the areas 
listed below: 


Humanities 
Fine A Literature 
Hiecre= Philosophy 
Social Sciences 
Anthropology Psychology 
Economics Psychology — Sociology 
Political Science Sociology 
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Department of Aerospace Engineering 


The curriculum in Acrospace Engineering provides an excellent educational 
background for those wishing to enter many areas of today's scientific and 
technological fields. The first two years of study are devoted to the basic 
subjects of mathematics, physics, and mechanics. The last two years of the 
curriculum deal with such areas as aerodynamics, design, astrodynamics, pro- 
pulsion, structures, and flight dynamics, In support of these areas, courses in 
advanced mathematics, computer programming (both digital and analog), and 
systems analysis are offered. The methods of systematic problem analysis are 
stressed, The theory learned in classroom lectures is experimentally verified 
in laboratory sessions. During the senior year students may take technical elec- 
tives in several fields of specialization. The Aerospace Engineering Curriculum 
also serves as an excellent background for graduate study and research. 


Curriculum in Aerospace Engineering (AE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 159) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 

















First Quorter Second Quorter Third Querter 
MH 264 An. Geom. & Cal... 5 9=-MH 265 Diff. Equat. ....._3 AE 500 Aerospace Anal. I —3 
PS 221 ares ee PS 222 General Physics BE DRS Carcwits) es 
It ¢ a Ill (Lab) — = 4) 90 ME. 207 Strength of Mate- 
ME 205 Applied Mech. ME $21 Dynamica [ _. A rials ae 
Sta 4 ME SOL Thermodynamics I _4 ME 340 Faia Mechanics 1 _5 
AE 208 Aerospace Funda. HY 102 World History _3 HY 108 World History —_5 
(Lab) — 3 Basic ROTC or Elect. 1 Basic ROTC or Elect. I 
Kasic ROTC or bloc ie 
JUNIOR YEAR 
EE 275 Electronic Devices 38 EE 38) Flectromag. De- AE 409 Aero. Struct. U 
AE 802 Airloads (Lab) — 4 vices (Lab) —_._._.__.4 (Lab) 
AE 308 Theor. Acro. I — 8 PS 320 Modern Physics —. 5 AE Sil Aero. Mat. & Meth. 
AE 4307 Aero. Struct. I AE 304 Theor. Aero. Il of Construction —_.2 
SS pee —_—s stab) = 4 AE 415 Jet Propulsion —._._% 
ME 202 Engr. Mat. Sci. AE 305 Flight Perform. 2 AE 326 a. of Acro- 
Structure —— 5S AE 310 Aero, Anal. ll 4 ¢ dynamics — 53 
AE. 459 Static Stability 
& Cont. (Lab) —__ § 
SENIOR YEAR 
AE 432 Astrodynamics I — 3 AE 455 Astrodynamics Hl 3S AE 449 Aero. Design I 
AE 400 Viscous Aero. AE 434 Aero. Syst. Anal. ——5 k) — 
(Lab) ; 4 OAR 448 Aero. Design I AE 402 Aero. Prob. I 
AF 401 te Prob. I (eo " aes =| (Lab) ed | 
{Lab) — | Tech. Elective ——= so Tech. Elective a 
AE. 429 shtete® Vibration , **Hua.-Soc. Elect. 6 **Hum.-Soc. Elect. 9 
utter 


AE 441 Dyn. Stab. & Cont. .3 
**Hum.-Soc. Elect. . % 


Total — 208 quarter hours 
**See page 159 for the selection of Humanistie-Social Electives, Six hours of Advanced ROTC 
may be substituted for six hours of Humanistic-Social Electives. 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives upon 
approval of the Head of the Department. 


AE 355 Rotary Wing Aerodynamic — AE 435 Elements of V/STOL Flight 3 
AE 414 Equilibrium Gas Dynamics —_. AE 442 Automatic Stability and Control ____ 3 
AF 416 Rocket Propulsion — AE. 445 Missile Acrodynamics —2 
A¥. 417 Rocket Propulsion II AE 491 Special Problems 1-5 


AF 420 Flight Vehicle Stress Analysis T 
AE 421 Flight Vehicle Stress Analysis 1 
AF. 424 Nonequilibrium Gas Dynamic 
AF 428 Space Propulsion Systems 


CE 409 Environmental Health ‘Engineering =| 
CE 423 Similiuide in Engineering — 3 
CE 424 Air Pollution Se 
CN 440 Nuclear Engineering _ 5 


' 
' 
Us Us Ge ce be us ce ue 
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1E 410 Probability and Statistics 5 MH 405 Engineering Mathematica II 5 
ME 308 Thermodynamia If] — 38 MH 406 Elementary Partial Differential 

ME 401 Statistical Thermodynamia — 3 Equations SSS ees 
ME 421 Heat Transfer — 4 MH 460 Introduction to Numerical Analysis 5 
ME 422 Transport Phenomena — 8 MH 461 Numerical Matrix Analysis __.._______5 


ME 445 Photoelastic Stress and Strain Analysis $ PS 405 Nuclear Physics 


Aviation Management 


The curriculum in Aviation Management provides education for men and 
women who plan management careers with the airlines, general aviation, manu- 
facturing, governmental agencies or the military services. The study of funda- 
mental aerospace courses is combined with specified subjects in industrial engi- 
neering, business management and selected electives to provide preparation for 
the various specific functions of the aerospace industries including general man- 
agement, production, operations, flying, maintenance, and education and train- 
ing. Laboratory experience in aviation management and flight is provided 
through the university owned and operated airport in which the students are 
given the opportunity to participate in administration, training and aircraft 
maintenance and servicing. The Aviation Management curriculum also pro- 
vides a broad educational background of fundamental philosophies, theories, 
and concepts needed for research and study at the graduate levels. 


Curriculum in Aviation Management (AM) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 














First Quorter Second Quarter Third Querter 
EH 10) English Comp, 3 EH 102 English Comp. S EH 105 English Comp, 5 
HY 101 World History __ 3 HY 102 World History .._ 3 HY _ 105 World History ___3 
MH 160 Pre-calculus w. Trig. MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal. _5 MH 162 An. Geom. & Cal. —5 
TS 112 Weld. Sci. & App. 1 TS 118% Machine Tool Lab. 1 TS 114 Sheet Metal J 
TS 102 ih Drawing ets TS 104 Desctip. Geom, —_._2 TS 105 Engr. Drawing Il —2 
Basic ROTC or E Basic ROTC or Elect. ___1 _ Basic ROTC or Elect. ] 





PE Physical Education _1 PE Physical Education —1 PE Physical Education —1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


5 AM 202 Acrospace History 3 PO 209 Intr, to Am, Govt, —5 
R +S8C 202 App. Sp. Comm. —_53 


EC 200 Economics T . } 
IE 201 Indus. Admin. _. 8_—s-_— EC. «274 Bus. & Econ 

















AM 201 Elem. Acronaut. — 5 Statistics 1 — 5 ACF 215 Fund. Gen. & 
PS 205 Incr. Physics = = 5——séPSS):s«206 Intr, Physics —_5 Cost Accounting ——— 5 
Nasic ROTC or Elect. 1 JE 204 Computer Program —5 PG 211 Psycho 5 
Basic ROTC or Elect. __1 Basic ROTC or Elect. 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AM 511 Propul. Fund. 5 AM 3!2 Guidance & AM 309 pn coc 
MN 341 Business Law — 5 Control Fund. —— 5 Legislation —. 3 
AM 305 Aviation EH 304 Technical Writ. 3 ILE 320 Ever. Economy 5 
Meteorology 5 IE 302 Prod. Control Tech..3 MN 310 Prin. of Mgt. —_5 
LE 516 Electronic Data If, 310 Motion & Time AM 337 Air Transport —_5 
Processing Sys. 4 OO” ES SSS 
SENIOR YEAR 
PG 461 Indus, Psychol. ___5 AMA4I7 Airline Oper. __. 5 AM 402 Acrospace Veh. 
AM 416 Ai Met. 5 MN 442 Personnel Mgt. 5 a 
Technical Fiective __§ Technical Elective 5 EC 445 Indus. Relations 
*Hum.-Soc. Elective —_ === 4 *Hum.-Soc. Elective _____3 or 
MN 380 Indus. Met. 4 





AM 401 Acronautical 
Se 
Technical Elective —_-.__5 
Total — 207 quarter hours 


+Six hours of Advanced ROTG may be substiruted for SC 202 (3 hrs.) and three additional 
hours of Humanistic-Social Electives, or 6 hours of Humanistic-Social Electives. 

*See 159 for the selection of Mumanistic-Social Electives. Technical Electives must be 
approved the Department Head. 
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Department of Chemical Engineering 


The chemical engineer is concerned with the production and processing 
of a vast array of products. These processes invariably involve chemical re- 
actions and physical separations. The chemical engineer's work can vary from 
small bench scale experiments to the design and operation of huge chemical 
plants. Typical industries that employ chemical engineers include petroleum, 
chemical, iron and steel, pulp and paper, fertilizer, and fiber industries to name 
a few. The broad background of chemical engineering is especially suited for 
those individuals who desire to specialize in environmental engineering, 

An extensive knowledge of chemistry and, in particular, chemical thermo- 
dynamics and chemical kinetics is required for chemical engineering. Quanti- 
tative aspects are so important that an aptitude for mathematics is essential 
for the successful chemical engineer. The principles of physics are hardly less 
important than those of chemistry. 

The program leading to the bachelor’s degree in chemical engineering 
consists almost entirely of broad scientific and engineering principles, which 
have numerous applications in the chemical and related industries. Those 
students who elect to continue their education through one or more advanced 
degrees are qualified for better positions and often make more rapid progress 
than those with only the bachelor's degree. 

The broad university training provided, when supplemented by professional 
experience, enables graduates to qualify for positions as engineers in produc- 
tion, research and development, sales engineering, plant design and managment. 

The curriculum in chemical engineering is offered under both the regular 
and the co-operative plan. See the Co-operative Education program. 


Curriculum in Chemical Engineering (CN) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Qyarter Second Third 
CH 11!) ima hemistry — 5 CH 112 Gen. C istry — 5 CH 115 Gen. Chemis eee 
MH 161 Geom. & Cal. _5 MH 162 An. Geom. & Cal, 5 MH 163 An. Geom. & Pat 
EH 10! Eanctish Comp. 3. _ EH 102 English Comp. 3 EH 103 English Comp. 








*TS 106 Graphic Methods 2 *TS 100 Intr. to Manufact. "HY 101 World History —__5 
Basic ROTC or Elect. ___! Processes CPSC Casi ROTC or Elect. — 1 
PE Physical Education _ 1! Basic ROTC or Elect. 1 


PE Physical Education —1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 








CN 101 Chem. Eng. Fund. 1 PS 221 Gen. Physio II 4 CN 200 Comp. in Ch. Eng. .2 
MH 264 An. Geom, & Cal. 5 CH OS ic Chemistry _5 CH %04 Organic Chemistry 5 
PS 220 Gen. Physia I 4 MH 265 Di vations 5 MH 266 Linear Algebra —.5 
HY 102 World History 3 HY 108 World istory $3 PS 222 Gen. Physia IT 4 
**Hum.-Soc. Elect. __5 **Hum.-Soc. Elect. ___3 **Hum.-Soc. Elect. ___3 
PE Ph 1 Education —1 Basic ROTC or Elect. 1 Basic ROTC or Elect. 1 
Basic R or Elect. ______l 
JUNIOR YEAR 

N 300 Chem. Pro. Prin. 18 CN 30! Chem. Pro. Prin. I] .§ CN 390 Chem. Pro. Prin. Il 5 
CH 407 Phys. Chemistry _..5 CH 408 Phys. Chemistry _..5 CN 526 Energy Trans, 5 

MH 362 Engr. Math. 3 CN 302 Chem, Engr. Anal. 5 ME 207 Strength of 
ME 205 . Mech.-Statica _4 CN 324 Mom. T Ss Materials 1 _.--_-_ 3 
PS 320 Modern Physics 3 **Hum.-Soc, eaten 2X Cl trate. cee 
**Hum.-Soc, Elect. ___3 

SENIOR YEAR 

CN 424 Mass Transport. _._5 CN 401 Chem. . Econ. —2 CN 491 Applied Kinetic _4 
CN 480 Analog Comp. _._._ 3 CN 425 Stagewise __.4 CN 484 . Engr. Design 4 
CN 490 Chem. Engr. CN 432 Proc. Dyn. & Control 5 CN 470 Seminar —— i 
Thermo. IE 410 Engr. Statistics 5 Tech. Elective __.__$ 
CH 418 Anal. Chem, _ 5 **Hum.,-Soc. Elect. __5 


Total — 209 quarter hours 


*May be taken in any —— 
**See page 159 for the tion of Humanistic-Social Electives. Six hours of advanced ROTC 
may be substituted for six hours of Humanistic-Social Electives. 
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SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES (CN) 


In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives 
upon approval of the Head of the Department. 





CH 409 Physical Chemistry — SSC: 4000 Introduction to Plastics — 8 
CH 415 Polymer Technology —— 4 CN 465 Industrial Waste Water Treatment —4 
CN 440 Nuclear Engineering — 5 CN 475 Rate Processes in Materials 3 
CN 450 Special Topics in 

emical Engineering TBA 


Department of Civil Engineering 


Civil Engineering is an extremely broad professional field. The areas of 
interest may range from the behavior of thin shell structures to traffic flow 
theory, from hydraulics to the utilization of computers, from earth physics to 
microbiology, from the psychology of automobile driver behavior to water re- 
sources, Civil engineering problems involve the physical, mathematical, life, 
earth, social, political, communications, and engineering sciences. Civil engi- 
neering problems involve many other professional areas, including architecture, 
law, public health, economics, management, sociology, finance, and other 
branches of engineering. The scope and complexity of the field, and its degree 
of involvement with other fields, has increased rapidly with the development 
of modern science and technology and with the growth of population and 
national economies. 


The Civil Engineering curriculum provides a background in mathematics 
and the physical sciences, in humanistic-social studies, and in the engineering 
sciences and the interrelated subdisciplines of civil engineering. Technical elec 
tives permit the undergraduate limited specialization in an area of civil engi- 
neering such as construction, environmental engineering, soils, structures, trans- 
portation, or water resources. 


The civil engineer plays an essential role in the realization of some of the 
most basic goals, objectives, and needs of society. These relate to man’s need 
for shelter, mobility, water, air, and productive land — the environment in 
which he lives and works. 


Curriculum in Civil Engineering (CE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 159) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 

















First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MH 264 An. Geom. & Cale. .5 EC 200 Economics 5 HY 105 World History ____3 
ME 205 Statics — ¢ MH 265 Diff. Equations ___3 CE 201 Surveying 5 
ME 202 Miles. Science 3 HY 102 World History S$ MES321i Dynamia I 4 
PS 221 General Physics TL _4 CE 202 Intr. to Computer CE 30! Transform Methods 
CE 200 Intr. To Civil Engr.! Methods in Civil in Engineering 
Basic ROTC or Elect. — I Enginecring —_____5 Analysis — 5 
PS 222 General Physics INL 4 Basic ROTC or Elect. 1 





Basic ROTC or Elect. 





JUNIOR YEAR 
EE 262 Circuits —— ME 340 Fluid Mechanics I —3 ~CE 380 Theo. of Struc. 11 —5 
ME 207 Streng. of Mat'ls I 3 Engineering ~ CE 308 Hydraulics — 5 
CE 320 Fund's of Transp. Blersive®*? SO -Soe.  £ ve 5 
Og 5 CE 304 Theo. of Struc, I —_5 CE 406 Soil Mechanics 1 5 
ME 501 Thermodynamics I 4 JE 211 Engr. Statistics I 5 
CE 315 Enginecring Geo A 


PS 320 Mod. Physics for 
Engrs. 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CE 404 Structural Analysis 4 CE 488 Civil Engr. Design 1.8 CE 489 Civil Ener. 
CE 305 Water Pome CE 405 pe and Waste reg 7 a 
and Dis 4 ter Treatment 5 ‘*Hum.-Soc. Elective — 9 
Tech, Blective _.. ss Sss«CEE 4117 soil Mechanica It — 58 
*Hum.-Soc. Elective 5 Tech. Elective —_. 6 


Total — 209 quarter hours 


*See page 159 for the selection of Humanistic-Social Electives. 
**As approved by the Dept. Head. 
Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for six hours of Humanistic-Social Electives. 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives upon 
approval of the Head of the Department, 




















CE 400 Advanced SHrvey Ine and Mapping — 5 CH 105 Fundamentals of Chemistry U1 _ 5 
CE 407 Urban Engineering I — SS CH 105L. General Chemistry Laboratory —__2 
CE 409 Environmental Health Engineering — 5 CN 430 Analog Computation —.  ._-s- ® 
CE 410 Transportation Engineering 5 CN 440 Nuclear En ete es 
CE 411 Flow in Open Channels ss S EE 275 Electronic URGE ne ectnethmeeucensenin 
CE 412 Hydro ee EE 38! Electromagnetic Devices — 4 
CE 414 Structural Steel #4 EE 446 Analog Computers —. = SS 
CE 415 Construction Planning ee ae ME 304 Brune nS Materials Science — 
CE 416 Reinforced Concrete and eS 
Preetremed Concreie —..._... SC ME S22 Dynaszic To —____.__._______4 
CE 419 Urban Engineering I] = = ME 335 Engineceri OR Materials Science — 
CE 420 Sanitary Enginecring Laboratory _ 5 Physical Metallurgy —..- 4 
CE 421 Water Resources Engineering 5 MH 405 Engineering Mathematics Seine 5 
CE 425 Similitude in Enginecring ——— — $ MH 405 Matrix Theory and Applications —— 5 
CE. 4ze iar Paine es MH 406 Elementary Partial Differential 
CE 425 Soil Stabilization —... E—S Equations .. a as 
CE 490 Special Problems —. dS MH 460 Incr. to Numerical Analysis — 5 
CE 492 Linear gre he Methods 5 MH 46! Numerical Matrix Analysis — — 5 
CE 495 Discrete Optimization Methods —— 5 PS 401 Theoretical Physics 1 — Mechanics __5 
BI 101 Principles of Biology —— (OS PS 402 Theoretical Physics 11 — Mechanics —5 
BI 104 Biclogy in Human im Affaire jim) ie CS Rawee Paes | ———S5 


Department of Electrical Engineering 


The curriculum in Electrical Engineering keeps pace with significant de- 
velopments in science and technology; provides an educational preparation that 
assures maximum rate of progress in the engineering profession; and does this 
within the framework of a sound and extensive humanistic social program. 


The Electrical Engineering curriculum is organized around six basic areas 
of study. These areas provide a firm background in the basic concepts required 
for all Electrical Engineering students. They are (1) Circuit Analysis, (2) Elec- 
tronics and Communication, (3) Energy Conversion and Transmission, (4) 
Electromagnetic Fields, (5) Automatic Control, and (6) Computer Engineering. 
In addition, technical electives in the junior and senior years provide flexibility 
in the curriculum to accommodate the diversity of interests and talents among 
the students. A student, through his choice of technical electives, can concen- 
trate on topics of individual interest. Included in these specialized topics are 
continuous and digital control systems, logic and computing devices, generation 
and transmission of electric power, advanced communications systems, solid state 
electronics, network analysis and synthesis, microwaves, and antennas. When- 
ever possible electives shall be chosen to provide meaningful sequences. List 
of electives relevant to each of the specialized topics can be obtained from the 
departmental advisers. 


Many required courses have associated laboratories, in order to keep the 
student in maximum contact with the realities of the practice of engineering. 
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Curriculum in Electrical Engineering (EE) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 159) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Quarter 
PS 22! General Phys, Il + 





Second Quarter 
MH 264 An. Geom. & Cal. 5° MH 265 Linear. Diff. a a — 
PS 222 Ge liIl<_ 


Third Quarter 
MH 266 Linear Algebra — 5 
IE 211 Engr. Statisia I —_ 5 





HY 102 World History — 5 HY WS World Ahn ~ ed = EE 275 Electronic Devices — 5 
ME 202 Eng. Math. Sc. — ME 205 Appl. Mech.—Statia 7 ME $21. bigs hee 
ayy SMe e!. Tae! oe ie | Ree ee .Soc. Elec. ——.3 
41 205 Comp. & Info. Sys. “3 Basic ROTC or Elect. 1s Basic RO’ r rom or Elect. 1 
Basic ROTC or Elect. 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
EE S61 Network Analysis _.5 EE 562 Linear Svetems 5 EE 375 Electronics I] — 5 


EE 38! Elevtromag. Devices _4 
EE S41 Electromag, 1 ; 
FE SOL Thermodynamics I 4 








EE 372 Electronica I 
EE 392 Electrom 
EE 322 Logic & 


y ot 


+! pag SP eaaas 5 
*Hum.-Soc. Elec. —— 3 


4 EE S83 E 


Conve 4 
EE 395 Eleestromar. 2 ss 
** Technical Elective —§ 


/ anew ee Energy 








SENIOR YEAR 
EE 471 Comm. Theory. _-5——s« EEE 412. Elect, Prey, o of Matl. 5 EE 413 Phys. Electronia — 5 
PS 320 Mod, Phy, for Eng. 5 EE 452 Auto F **Tech. Elective —..._3 
**Tech. Elective 6 Control en wt — *Hum.-Soc. Elec. — 
*Hum.-Soc. Elec. — 3 **Tech. Elective 3 Free et. +3 


*Hum.-Soc. Elec 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


*Hum.-Soc, Studies selected from approved list. 


**Selected from approved list. 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 
In addition to the courses listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives upon 


approval of the Head of the Department, 


EE 324 Sequential Machines —.. LS 
EE 325 ic and Computing Systems 
Laboratory . See ae 
BE S26 Fault Detection | in Logic Circuits _ 3 
EE $27 Error Detecting and Correcting Codes 5 
EE 354 State-Space System Analysis 3 
EE 397 Intro. to Acous. and Noise Control —5 
EE 422 Digital Computer Architecture —— 5 
EE 424 Digital Computing Systems ___..__3 
EE 425 Computer Organization 
<ammputer Applications in 
Electrical Engineering I 
EE 427 Computer Applications in 
Electrical Engineering II 
EE 446 Analog Computers Se 
EE 447 Magnetic Devices 
Ef 454 Intro. to Modern Cont. Theory 5 
EE 455 Automatic Control Instrumentation =e 
EE 464 Intr. Network Synthesis — = 
EE 465 Advanced Circuit Analysis 
EE 4783 Communication Systems — 
EE 474 Solid State Electronic ——________3 





a | 








EE 485 Power Systems Enginccring ate 
E® 486 Direct Energy Conversion ee 
EE 494 Electromagnetic Propagation 3 
EE 495 Microwaves ——s 


ES 
IE 312-3 Engineering Statistics [f-J11 3-3 
IE 314 Operations Analysis I —._-_-______$ 


IE 4315 Linear Programming —— 3 
IE oid Engineering Economics Analysis 3 


1 416-7 Snexitions Analysis HI1-IV — 3-3 
IE 442 Advanced Linear Programming — 3 
IE 455 Dynamic ,rosrementtg Se 2. 
ME 207 Strength of Materials 1 Ss 
ME 340 Fluid Mechaniao [— ..  § 
ME 401 Statistical Thermodynamics 

ME 402 Intro. ll aps Systems 

ME 421 Heat Tra 

ME 422 Transport Processes 2 
MH 310 Intro. to Calculus of Variations __ 
MH 401 The Calculus of Vector Functions — 
MH 405 Engineering Mathematic Il 
MH 405 Matrix Theory and pean — 
MH 411 Intro. to Calculus of Variations ——_ 
MH 412 Intro. to Calculus of Variations 5 
MH 414 Applied Algebra = 
MH 460 Intro, to Numerical Analyais - E 5 
MH 461 Numerical Matrix Analys 5 
PS 401-2.3 brine To aes . IL. “TIL_5-5-5 
PS 404 T ae ag 
PS 415- 4 Totermediate 8 Modern Physics 


I ie a eee 
PS 425 Principles of Nuclear Energy ‘ 
PS 435 Intro. to Solid State Physics 5 


ow Ue ce ee te 





Department of Industrial Engineering 


Industrial Engineering differs from other branches of the engineering 
profession in two basic ways. First, it covers all types of industrial, commercial, 
and service activity, Second, it is the only branch of engineering which gives 
substantial emphasis to the role of people as well as machines and materials 
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in systems design. While the Industrial Engineer is still concerned with produc- 
tion systems, many non-industrial organizations have recognized the value of 
Industrial Engineering techniques, and industrial engineers are practicing in 
health, marketing, financial, governmental, military, transportation, educational, 
agricultural, and consulting organizations. Furthermore, he has increasingly 
become involved in interdisciplinary activities, 


The Industrial Engineering curriculum emphasizes the systems approach to 
design, operation, and contro! and provides the student with competencies in 
quantitative and qualitative analysis and solution procedures to the resource 
utilization, data processing, information flow, management, economic, human 
factors, and human ecology problems associated with almost any system. The 
curriculum includes departmental courses in the areas of: computer systems 
and programming, simulation, mathematical optimization methods, probability 
and statistics, operations research, production processes, facilities design, human 
performance, and the design of man’s work environment and work methods. 
Supporting courses taken in other departments include mathematics, pliysical 
science, engineering science, economics, psychology, and social science, An 
elective program permits the student to pursue further topics of personal 
interest, 


A wide variety of employment opportunities is available to the Industrial 
Engineer since his competencies are required by almost all manufacturing and 
service organizations, Additionally, Industrial Engineering practice is con: 
sidered excellent training for top management positions. 


Curriculum in Industrial Engineering (IE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 159) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 








First Querter Second Quarter Third Quarter 

MH 264 An. Geom, & Cal. _5 PS 222 Gen. Physics 11] _.4 ACF ato. Gen. & Gost Ace, 5 
PS 221 Gen. Physics 11 — 4 MH 265 Diff. Equations 8 IE 205 Com. & Info. Svs. 3 
HY 102 World History —.... $-— —- HY 105 World History _._ 3 IE 211 Engr. Stat. I —_—s 
1k 202 Ind. Processes _.... 5S ME 202 ea Structure —... §S)—-_- ME 821 App, Mch, Dynam.—_4 
Basic ROTC or Elect. 1 ME 205 A Poy wget — EE 262 Circuits ee 
Basic RO 1 Basic ROTC or Elect. — J 

JUNIOR YEAR 
ME 207 Stren. of Mat. I — 3 IE 905 Info-Decis. Svs. —. 5 IE 5326 Eng. Eco. Anal. If _5 
PG 211 Gen. Psychology ... 3 IE 315 Engr. Stat. 12 5 EE S&I Elec. Devices #4 
IE 312 Engr. Stat. 11... $_—- TEs 814 Oper. Anal. I Ss IE:s 515 Oper. Anal, 11 —__3 
TE 325 Engr. Eco. Anal. | _3 MH 266 Linear Algebra — 3 IE 318 Work Design I 3 
EE 2735 Elec. notes S$ PG S821 Exp. Psych. HI: IE 363 Man-Mach. Sys. I | 
*Hum.-Soc. Elective 5 Perception A tEngr. Sci. Elective —5 

*Hum.-Soc. Elective 5 

SENIOR YEAR 
ME 301 Thermodynamics I .4 IE 417 Oper. Anal. [V3 PS $20 Modern Physics — $ 
IE 414 Engr. Stat. 11 _ 8 JE 424 Prod. Cont. Fund. 3% JE 428 Oper. & Fac. Des. ILS 
IE 416 Oper. Anal. UI | S$ 1£ 427 Oper. & Fac. Des. £3 IE 429 Op. Cont. Sys. Des. —5 
IE 419 Work Design Ti — 3 tEngr. Sci. Elective —5 +Engr. Sci, Elective — 3 
IE 426 Ind. Bud. Cont. — 3 *Hum.-Soc. Elective —.5 *Hum.-Soc. Elective 5 


Total — 208 quarter hours 


*See page 159 for the selection of Humanistic-Social Electives. Six hours of Advanced ROTC 
may be substituted for six hours of Humanistic-Social Electives. 


tAn Engineering Science Elective Sequence must be selected from a list of such sequences 
which is available in the Office of the Department Head. Of this, one course may be selected 


from junior or senior level Industrial Engineering, Mathematics or Physics courses with Department 
Head approval. 
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Department of Mechanical Engineering 


Students who complete the curriculum in Mechanical Engineering have a 
broad field from which to select their life's work. Industrial positions in manu- 
facturing, marketing, maintenance, and design are available to graduate me- 
chanical engineers in a large variety of companies which produce mechanical, 
chemical, electrical, aerospace, nautical, and petroleum products. In addition, 
the graduate is prepared by his college training, when supplemented by experi- 
ence and practical training, to specialize in management or in engineering sery- 
ices, such as consulting and sales. The curriculum also is suitable for students 
intending to enter the fields of engineering education and research. It is an 
excellent base for further study at the graduate level in this and allied fields. 

The curriculum provides the student with a strong background in mathe- 
matics and the physical sciences. The basic engineering science fields of engi- 
neering mechanics, materials science, thermodynamics, fluid mechanics, and heat 
and mass transfer are covered in depth to provide the student with understand- 
ing and with the ability to solve problems in these areas. In addition, profes 
sional training is given in combustion engines, including gas turbines and 
rockets, power plants, air conditioning, refrigeration, automatic controls, turbo- 
machinery and machine design. A series of courses in electrical theory and 
electronics is also included to equip the graduate with needed fundamental 
knowledge in this rapidly expanding field. 

Modern design courses at senior level, employing both the case study and 
the individual project techniques, provide an opportunity for the student to 
solve typical engineering problems, requiring the development of skill and 
co-operation in creative design and optimization and in the use of analysis 
and synthesis. 

Humanistic-social subjects are required to give the student breadth and to 
add to his general education. 

Technical electives are provided in the senior year of the curriculum to 
enable students to specialize to a limited extent. Recently added 1s a sequence 
in optimization theory. Students intending to undertake graduate studies may 
take additional mathematics in lieu of certain professional technical electives, 


Curriculum in Mechanical Engineering (ME) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 159) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 














First Quarter Second Quarter te Quarter 
PS 221G 1 Ph 1] 4 ME 202 En Materials EF: 302 Circuite, ——.._..._.._3 
MH 264 An. CaOmn. "Cal. —5 Scionce—Structine _ 3 MESI6 Strength of 
ME 205 Applied va Rt ME 207 Saremeah of Materials I! 4 
Stati es Materials I ss §—s ME 321 Dynamic I 4 
By World History ____3 PS 222 General Physics 1114 ME 308 Computation Lab, 2 
asic ROTC or Elect. i World History ...-3_ MH 266 Topics in Linear 
Linear Differential OT  eatsSft 
Equations es ME 309 posse Testing : 
ME 210 Engineeri cthod. 
Bale ROTC or Elect. 1 Basic ROTC or Elect. 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ME $22 Dynamics 11 4) 9=—- MEE 8004 Engr. Materials ME 335 Engr. Materials 
ME 30l Thermodynamic I 4 Science—Propertics 5 Science-Metallurgy 4 
MH 362 Engr. Math 1. 3)—-—- ME 302 Thermodynamia II 3 ME 305 Thermodynamics IIL3 
ro A Electronic Devices —? +3 art Ag ~ me, Dex. : —# PS 320 Modern Physics ¢ 
ees ancl ME 323 emmulica of ~~" ME S41) Faia i Mechanica 04 


Machines _ SC ME 8122 Measurements Lab. —5 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
ME 421 Heat Transfer — .. 4 —- ME 415 Thermodynamics of ME 451 Advanced Projects 5 
ME 459 Mech. Engr. Power Systems — 4 ME420 Thermal Systems 
Design | —........4 ME 440 Mech. Engr. Laboratory ———. 2 
ME 427 a of Design ———s *Hum.-Soc. Elective — 9 
Physical Sys. -———4& ME 422 Transport Technical Elective —4 
*Hum,-Soc. Elective —3 Processes — >. | 
Technical Elective _5 *Hum.-Soc. Elective — 6 
Technical Elective —5 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


+Six hours of Advanced ROTC yaay 
hours approved by the Department Head. 


*See page 159 for the selection of Humanistic-Social Electives, 


NOTE: The recommended technical elective sequence in optimization theory is MH 310 and 
ME 402, Additional courses following this sejuence afe available. 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be tised af technical electives 
upon approval of. the Head of the Department and the Dean of Engineering. 


be substituted for SP 202 (3 hrs.) and three additional 


CE 905 Water Supply and eit Systems —.5 ME 437 Engineering Materials Science— 





CE 380 Theory of Structures 5 Non-Ferrous eee a 
C¥ 404 Structural Analysis OO ME 438 Residual Stresses in Metals —____._3 
CN 440 Nuclear Engineering ae O ME 441 Engineering Systems SS 
EE 322 Logic and Computing Systems — 8 ME 442 Computer Aided Design — 5 
EE 391 Electromagnetics I _. eee ME 445 Photoelastic Stress and Strain 

IE 315 Linear Programming 5 Analysis as. 
LE 326 Engineering Economic Analysis ae ME 450 Special Problems TS | 
LE 453 Dynamic Pata 9p mming —s MH $10 Introduction to Caleulus of | 

TS 450 Engineering Metrology — 1 5 Variations | 
MF 401 Statistical Thermodynamics —= MH 40) The Galeulus of Vector Functions 5 
ME 402 Introduction to Optimal Systems _._ 4 MH 405 Engineering Mathematics I ——,. 
ME 414 Turbomachines ‘ Sea PS 415 Introduction to X-Ray 

ME 425 Gas and Steam Turbines 4 Crystallography 5 
ME 428 Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 4 PS 425 Principles of Nuclear eneeay 

ME 432 Automatic Controly ~ ial Hic 5 


ME 436 Engineering Materials Science— 
Ferrous Metallurgy — ——— 


Materials Engineering 


The curriculum in Materials Engineering is administered by the Depart- 
ment of Mechanical Engineering of the School of Engineering. It is an inter: 
disciplinary curriculum conducted co-operatively by academic departments of 
the School of Engineering and the School of Arts and Sciences through a faculty 
Materials Engineering Curriculum Committee. 


Materials Engineering includes both the design of materials and materials 
processes to meet specific needs. Materials Engineers are employed in the basic 
metallurgical, ceramics, plastics, electronics, aerospace, mechanical, process, 
chemical, and nuclear power industries. The profession of Materials Engineer- 
ing is a modern out-growth of the older professions of metallurgical, ceramic, 
and plastics engineering. It represents a unification of basic principles and 
experience in materials design to meet the expanding current needs for indus- 
trial materials. Every aspect of industrial and technological progress depends 
upon proper materials design and application. 


The curriculum in Materials Engineering is planned to provide the neces- 
sary foundation in the humanities, basic sciences, enginecring sciences, and 
particularly in the science of the relationship of structure to properties. The 
curriculum will prepare the engineer for professional practice or graduate study, 
Today, many materials engineers occupy key positions in industry, government, 
research, and education. 
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The courses in Materials Engineering include the subjects of ceramic, 
metallic, and plastic materials design with the emphasis placed upon the struc 
ture of each type and its influence on the properties and performance in service, 
Fundamental relationships are emphasized to prepare the engineer to effectively 
meet modern design challenges that will be encountered, The equipment avail- 
able is comprehensive and modern and includes metallurgical microscopes, 
X-ray diffraction and radiographic facilities, an electron microscope, and a 


variety of types of chemical and mechanical processing and testing machines, 


Curriculum in Materials Engineering (MTL) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 159) 


First Quarter 

MH 264 An. Geom, & Cal. 
PS 221 Gen. Physics Il . tas 
ME 204 Apones Mechanic— 

 .. =e 
HY 102 World Hinory — 3 
Kasic ROTC or Elect, 
CH 408 Physical Chem. — 5 


ME 335 Engr. Materials 
Science— Physical 
Metallurgy —— 4 

CN 400 Inte. to Plastics 8 

ME 308 Computation Lab, — 2 
*Hum.-Soc, Elective _3 





PS 320 —— Physics for 
ngineers — _ 

CH 415 ca ymer Tech. 4 
ME 448 Intr. to Ceramics 3 
EE 273 Electronic Devices — 3 
*Hum,-Soc. Elective —.5 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Second Quarter 
MH 265 Linear Differential 
Equations . 
PS 222 Gen. Physics 111 4 
ME 202 Engr. Materials 
Science—Structure 3 
ME 207 Strength of 
Materials | _..__8 


HY 103 World History —__3 
Basic ROTC or Elect. —..__.] 
JUNIOR YEAR 


ME 301 Thermodynamic I 4 
ME 336 Physical Anal 
of Materials I 4 
ME 456 Engr. Material 
Science—Ferrous 
Metallurgy 
ME 312 Measurements Lab, _3 
*Hum.-Soc. Elective 3 


SENIOR YEAR 
PS 413 att. Rac Betr’ 
rysta phy 
CN 475 Rate Processes in 
Materials 
EE 538i | At ; 


Third Quarter 
MH 266 ped in Linear 


ime a 

CH 407 Phonieal Chem. _._ 5 
ME 304 Engr. Materials 

Science—Propertics — 3% 

ME $21 Dynamics I 4 
ME 300 Materials Testing 

Labora i 


eee 
Basic ROTC or Elect. ee | 


ME 42! Heat Transfer _ 4 
ME 338 Phase Diagrams 
ME 437 Engr. Materials 
Science—Non-ferrous 
Metallumy — 
EE 262 Circuits —  . 
Technical Elective _ = 





ME 446 Advanced Physical 





Mcetallurgy- 
Theoretical : 
ME 45! Advanced Proj. ___ 8 


Technical Elective — 5 


SC 202 A i *Hum.-Soc. Elective —6 
‘App. So. Com Elective “us 


Total — 206 quarter hours 


TSix hours of Sage ROTC ma ere | be substituted for SC 202 (3 hrs.) and three additional 
hourte approved by the Department Hea 
of Humanistic-Social Electives. 


*See page 159 for the selection 
NOTE: the La grey CH II! and a 112 may be substituted for the sequence CH 103/CH 105L 


104/CH 104L. 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


ts histed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives upon 
Department. 


In addition to the sub 
approval of the Head of the 





CH 207 Organic Chemistry — 5 PS 300 Intermediate Electricity and 

CH 410 Intermediate Inorganic Chemistry — 5 M _——— 

EE 412 Electrical Properties of Materials _ 3 PS poh Opt petra aceGaae 
EE 413 Physical Riectrossice == Se = | Oe Apacs Spectres ne 
GL OL Minera ——& PS a4 E ie aa Microscopy 5 
ME 337 Physical , aor ‘of Materials Il _ 4 PS 415 iurmesiane: Modern Physics I 5 
ME 438 Residual Stresses in Metals — ss 3 fz 435 intr. to Solid State Physics 5 
ME 443 Photoelastic Stress & Strain Analysis 3 E 305 Fiber Technology ee 


ME 447 Advanced Physical Metallurgy— TE 424 Man-Made Fibers I => Ss 


pT i al, ett EE Se 


Department of Textile Engineering 


The Department of Textile Engineering is equipped with the full-size ma- 
chinery of a complete textile mill for the manufacture of a wide variety of 
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fabrics from the processing of the raw material to the weaving of the finished 
product. Included are laboratories for bleaching, dycing, finishing, and the 
physical and chemical testing of fibers and fabrics. 


The textile industry is the larget industry in Alabama, comprising more 
than 25 per cent of the total industrial working force in the state. The greater 
portion of the textile industry, making yarn on the cotton system, is located in 
the South and Southeast. In the Southern Region alone, there are some 1500 
plants which process cotton, rayon, nylon, wool, and paper and an almost un- 
limited number of finished products. The industry is growing rapidly in all 
branches. 

The size and diversity of the textile and allied industries, including manu 
facturers of textile machinery and equipment, chemicals and dyestuffs, research 
laboratories, textile supply, and sales houses, afford unusual opportunities for 
college-trained men and women. New fields of employment are opening in 
research and development and in the process of new fibers. The need for col- 
lege graduates in textile engineering has never been greater than at the present 
time, nor is the demand likely to be met within the next several years, 


The Department of Textile Engineering offers three curricula to prepare 
students for all areas of the industry. The Textile courses in these curricula 
are combined with courses offered by other departments of the University to 
provide basic instruction in the fundamental sciences, engineering, technology 
and humanistic-social studies. The three curricula are: 


Textile Engineering. — The curriculum in Textile Enginecring trains men 
and women in the basic engineering sciences. It includes basic engineering 
sciences, humanistic-social studies, and textile subjects needed for a basic under- 
standing of the textile industry. It prepares students for graduate study and 
careers in textile research, engineering, production and management in the 
textile industry as well as in other allied industries, such as the manufacture 
of textile machinery and man-made fibers. 


Textile Chemistry. — The curriculum in Textile Chemistry trains students 
in the chemistry of natural and man-made fibers and in the theory and practice 
of textile dyeing and finishing. It prepares students for graduate work and 
careers as chemists and dyers in the textile, man-made fibers, dyestuff and other 
allied industries. 


Textile Management. — The curriculum in Textile Management prepares 
the student for production, administrative and managerial positions in the 
textile and allied industries. Emphasis is placed on production and operational 
functions and the humanistic-social studies with the inclusion of textile subjects. 
Students are permitted in their junior and senior years to major in production, 
sales, or design according to their interests and professional needs. 


The Alabama textile industry cooperates with the Department of Textile 
Engineering by assisting worthy young men and women to obtain a college 
education through the Co-operative Education Program, which is described on 
page 44 of this catalog. 

- "Fhe Department of Textile Engineering is ciganized and equipped to 
conduct applied and fundamental research. In cooperation with the Auburn 
Research Foundation, the Engineering Experiment Station, and other depart- 
ments of the University, the depariment serves the textile industry of the region 
through the full utilization of its facilities. 
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Curriculum in Textile Engineering (TE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 159) 


First Quorter 


TE 210 Fiber Process 5 
MH 264 An. Geom. & Cal. —5 
HY 102 World History — 8 
PS 221 Gen, Physia Il — 4 
Basic ROTC or Elect. 








ME 207 Stren. Mtrls. I 3 
BE. 262 Circuits 8 
TE 307 Bleach. & Dyeing — 5 
TE 325 Text. Qual. Cont. 2 
ME. SOL Thermodynamics [ —4 


TE 405 Warp male, by) still 
'EH 304 Tech. ting —D 
EC 200 Gen. Economics _ 5 

*Hum.-Soc. Elective _5 


tSix hours of Advanced ROTC ma 
*See page 159 for the selection 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 





Second Quarter 
TE 101 Intr. Textiles — 1 
MH 265 Linear Dif. Eq. —_5 
HY 103 World Hist = Ss. 
PS 222 Gen. Phys. I 7) foros 2 
TE 211 Yarn Mfg. I _._5 
Basic ROTC or ject. AIFF | | 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ME $2) Dynamics IT 4 
EF 275 Elec. Devices _..._. 9 
TE 520 Weav, & Des. Il 5 
PS 320 Mod. Phva./Engrs. —3 
1E 20) Ind. Admin. =e 
SENIOR YEAR 
TE 406 Text. Comti ——e 
TE 905 Fiber Techno 5 
fG 2)1 Gen. Psychology 3 
‘Technical Elective ..5 


Total — 205 quarter hours 


be substituted for SC 202 (5 hr.) and EH 304 (3 hrs). 
ony Humanistic-Social Electives. 


Third Quorter 
TE 220 Weav. & Des. I —_5 
ME 205 App. Mech. Statics _4 
ME 202 eS §-Structures 3 


oe a PP. Sp. Comm. —_3 
ROTC or Elect, —.—.1 


ME 340 Fluid sg ee ak | 
EE 38l eg See 
TE 324 Phy esting SSeS 


TE 319 Chem. Teeen Si 
1E 205 Com. & Info. Sys. 5 


TE 431 Fabric Analysis — 5 
TE 412 Text. M 5 
TE 424 Man.- ows e s 
*Hum.-Soc. Elective 3 
Technical Elective 5 


> eee 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives upon 
approval of the Head of the Department 


MN 341 Business Law 
EC 402 American Industries 
1k SOL Electronic Data 
1E 510 Motion & Time Study 


1E 320 Engineering Economy — . 


First Quarter 

CH 111 Gen. Chem, ————2 
EH 10! English Com 
MH 160 Pre-Cal, w. 

LY 101 Use of Library 
TE 101 Intr. Textiles —__I 
Basic ROTC or Elect. 3 
PE Physical Education —1 


1 TS 308 Gages & Measurements -.) 
— 5 TE $21 weaving & Design Ill =_ 
Proc, an TE %22 Yarn Manufacturing U — 5 
5 TE 425 Man-Made Fibers I 
Curriculum in Textile Chemistry (TC) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quarter Third Quorter 
CH 112 Gen, Chem. 5 CH 115 Gen. we ® 
: FH 102 English Comp. $ EH 103 English Com 
Fie —; MH !6! An. Geom. “Cal. _5 MH 162 An. Geom. SLs 
“et HY 101 World Fister — §)~OHY «102 World ica ——e 
Basic ROTC or E _ ds Basic ROTC or Elect. 





CH 204 An, C Sai 
CH 204L An. Chem. Lab. — 2 
MH 165 An. Geom. Cal. 5 
HY a Worle History _____.3 
Me oF Ele 

ic No or Elect. 1 
— 


PS 205 Intr. Physics - 
TE 320 Weav. & Des. 11 5 
TtEH 304 Technical Writ. ——5 
PG 21! Gen. Psychology 


CH 304 Organic Chem. ——— 5 
TE 405 Warp Preparation — 5 
TE 412 Textile eat jane 
TE $24 Phys. Testing 5 








PE Physical Education _1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


CH 205 An. Chem. — 5 
MH 264 An. Geom. & Cal. _5 
TE 220 Weav. & Des. I ___5 
Basic ROTC or Elect. 


ian 


JUNIOR YEAR 


PS 206 Intr. Physics —_.__5 
TE 307 Bleach. & Dyeing —5 
TE 21! Yarn Mfg. I 5 

*Hum.-Soc. Elective 3 


SENIOR YEAR 


CH 407 Physical Chem, ——5 

TE 417 Adv. Dyeing . 

TE 424 Man-Made Fibers —..5 
Technical Elective 3 








A J 
PE Physical Education —1 


PO 209 Intr. Am. Govt. —_5 
PA 202 Ethiao & Soc. SS 
TE 210 Fiber Process _ 5 
TE 305 Fiber Tech. ____8 


Basic ROTC or Elect. I 





CH WO +13 al aa Chem: ___5 
TE 317 2 bay & Finish. ___5 
TE Sig Testing 2 

Technical Elective —5 

CH 408 Physical Chem. 


— 
TE 406 Textile Costing — 5 
Technical Elective — 5 


Total — 205 quarter hours 


+Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SC 202 (3 hrs.) and EH $04 (3 hra.). 
"See page 159 for the selection of Humanistic-Social Electives. 
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SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives upon 
approval of the Head of the Department. 

















CH 305 Organic Chemistry — 5 MESOL Thermodynamics 1 4 
CH 404 Organic An. (Qual) 5 MH 265 Diff. Equa. - —— 5 
CN 432 Proc. Dyn. & Control 5 TE $21 Weav. & Dec. | 
CN 460 Intr. to Plastis =. SE Sté«<‘CT'@E-s«SFBZ'- ar: Mfg. VI 2S —— ui) 
1E 204 Computer Program —  —-—_S TE 418 faca. 8) ee 
1E 21) Engr. Statistics 1 ss ss SSté«CSTTCE:s« 425s Mian Mae’ Fibers TE SS 
1E $20 Engineering Economy ——. 5 ~=TE 43) Fabric Analysis — ee 
My 907 dee, 26 es 2 ee 
Curriculum in Textile Management (TM) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Querter Third Quarter 

EH 101 English Comp. 5 EH 102 English Comp. 5 e 103 English Comp, -.) 
HY 101 World History _. 3 HY 102 World History _.. 3 Y 103 World History —_3 
MH 160 Pre-Calculus w. Trig.5 MH 161 An. Geom, & Cal —5 Ape 201 Chem. Science — 5 
TE 101 Intr. Textiles 1 PA 202 Ethics & Soc. — 5) PG «211 Intr, Psy, I. a 
TS 102 Engr. Drawing _...- 2 Basic ROTC or Elect. = —sSTS:sTS Mach, Tool i eK 
Basic ROTC or Elect, PE Physical Education _.1 Basic ROTC or Elect. ——s 





l 
PE Physical Education —1 


EC 200 Gen. Economics ___ 5 
IE 201 Ind. Admin. 5 
TE 210 Fiber Process _ 5 
TE 305 Fiber Technology ——5 
Basic ROTC or Elect. 


PO ae 


EC 274 Bus. & Eco. Stat, I —5 
TE 307 Bleach. & {fata oe 
TE 322 Yarn Me 

TE 319 Chem esting . 


EC 445 Indus. Relat. 5 
tSC 202 App, Sp. Comm. $ 
TE 406 Text. Costin ath 

Technical Elective 5 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 








EC 202 Economics Il oe 
PS 204 Survey Physics ——— 
TE 220 Weav. & Design —.._-5 
Basic ROTC or Elect. 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
MN 207 El, Data Proc, 5 
TE 320 Weav. & Des. I] — 5 
TE 524 Phys, Testing 5 
tEH 304 Technical Writ. — 5 
SENIOR YEAR 
MN 442 Personnel Mgt. a 
TE 405 Warp Preparation 5 
Technecal Elective 5 
*Hum.-Soc. Elective —3 
Total — 204 quarter hours 


PE Physical Education —_} 


ACF 215 Fund. Acctng. — — 
PO 209 Intr, Am. Govt, —— 
TE 211 Yarn Mfg. 1. 
Basic ROTC or Elect. 


—wow 


MTSS! Marketing _— 
TE 317 Dyeing & Finish. 
TE 32! Weav. & Des HT 
TE $25 Tex, Qual. Cont. 


new 


TE 424 Man-Made Fibers — 5 
TE 412 Textile Meat. 3 
TE 451 Fabric Analysis — 3 
TE 418 Jaca. Weav. & Des. —2 

echnical Elective — 5 


+Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SC 202 (3 hrs.) and EH 304 (3 hrs). 
*See page 159 for the selection of Humanistic-Soctal Electives. 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects lised below, other subjeced may be used as technical clectives 
upon approval of the Head of the Department. 


ACF 212 Principles of AREtnG: oss SEE 1E 30 Motion & Time Study — 3S 
MN 341 Business Law Sees. 1E 320 Enginecring Economy — 5 
EC $50 Labor Economic COTS 808 Gages andl Measurements 5 
ACF 36] Prin, of Bus. Finance — WW. PG 46) Industrial Psychology - Tt 
MN 480 Bus. Pol, & Admin. —— 5 TE 380 Survey of Koiting & 1 eee T 
HE 415 History of Textiles — _______5 TE #17 Advanced Dyeing Ps Sa 
IE 302 Prod. Cont. Techniques ———____.3 TE 425 Man-Made Fibers 17 a2 


School of Home Economics 


Norma H, Compton, Dean 


OME ECONOMICS at Auburn University is a professional program with 
H its roots in the arts, sciences and humanities. Areas \of specialization are 
concerned with all aspects of environment, health and human development. 
Home Economics is a complex of studies serving many purposes — broad 
liberal education for the unknown future, preparation for professional careers, 
and a background for home and family living. A basic core of subjects in 
liberal education is required of all undergraduate majors. All courses are open 
to both men and women students, 


With emphasis on both breadth of knowledge and its application to the 
solution of human problems, Home Economics offers professional or pre- 
professional preparation for an increasing variety of positions. The Home 
Economics degree enables graduates to earn above-average salaries. Numerous 
positions of leadership are offered to majors in education, business, industry, 
and government. 


Programs 


Programs of study leading to the Bachelor of Science degree can be planned 
within nine curricula in the School of Home Economics. These curricula are 
designed with flexibility to meet the needs of students with varying interests. 


Each student is assigned a faculty adviser under whose guidance a program 
is planned. 


The School of Home Economics includes the Departments of Consumer 
Affairs, Family and Child Development, and Nutrition and Foods. 


Department of Consumer Affairs 


The Department of Consumer Affairs focuses on man’s physical environ 
ment and resources, including his personal interaction with Uhis environment. 
The housing in which he lives, the home furnishings and equipment surround: 
ing him, the clothes he wears, and the beauty in his environment are all mat 
ters of fundamental concern. 


Three majors are currently offered in this department: Clothing, Textiles 
and Related Art; Fashion Merchandising; Housing, Interior Furnishings, and 
Equipment. Students are trained to apply science and technology in evaluating 
consumer products. This training, in addition to providing better consumers, 
leads to careers for men and women in business or government positions serving 
consumers in fields such as fashion merchandising, textile design, textile science, 
and public utilities. 
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Clothing, Textiles and Related Art (CT) 


Clothing, Textiles, and Related Art is a professional option curriculum 
(consisting of three options), providing flexibility for preparation in specific 
areas of specialization based on students’ professional goals. Diversification 
within the major allows for application of knowledge in such varied fields as 
textile and apparel design, production and promotion; textile science; fashion 
journalism; consumer problems; and individual creativity. A unique inter- 
disciplinary potential is created by the existence on one campus — located 
within a textile area — of Clothing and Textiles, Textile Engineering, the 
Experiment Station for research and the Cooperative Extension Service for con- 
sumer application. 


Curriculum in Clothing, Textiles and Related Art (CT) 
Options: Clothing, Textile Design, Textile Science 
FRESHMAN YEAR 











First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
EH 101 English Comp, 3 EH 102 English Comp. S EH 108 English Comp. 3 
HY 101 World History 8 HY 102 World History _. $8 HY 103 World History —53 
MH 159 Pre-Cal, w/o Trig. 5 CH 103 Gen. CH 104 Gen. Chem, 


Chem. .._i.4 TN 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. 1 CH 104L Gen, Chem, Lab. —_|! 
$3 CA 115 Clothing & Man. — 5 CA 105 Fund. of Clo. 5 
LY 10] Use of Library 1 PE Physical Education —1 
PE Physical Education —! 


CA 116 Fe for Everyday 
FCD 110 Contemp. Home 

Econom ——S 
PE Pihvsioal: ‘Edicion si 














SOPHOMORE YEAR 























EH 253 English Lit. 3 EH 254 English Lit. 49° S¥. 20! Saciclosy —.____...__5 
PG 211 Psych. I or FED 215 NF 112 Nutr. & Man. — 8 VM 2!10 Human Physio. 5 
Human Growth and CA 225 Textiles ss 5s SCE - OZ App. Sp. Comm. — 3 
Development _5 CAIIS et Man — 3 Elective 
EC 200 Economics I 5 aibentae ee 
FCD |i7 Fam. & Human 
OE 
Prof. Elective 4 
JUNIOR YEAR 
PS 204 or 205 Physics _ 5 BY 220 Bacteriology —— 5 CA M5 — Crafus 
JM 315 Ag. Journalism —... 8 FCD 323 Management for 
Prof. Electives _ 5 ae - Se ee | coe eee Crestive Weaving — 5 
Se Prof, Electives 15 
CA 5138 Some! Furnishings —5 
SENIOR YEAR 
Professional CA 415 History of Textiles CA 451 Man-Environment 
NT a SS or Relations 
Electives — 8 CA 425 History of Cost — 5 Electives — 15 
Prof. Electives _.._.13 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


CLOTHING OPTION ~- APPROVED PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 


CA 205 Family Clothing - CA 490 Independent or Field Study ——— 5 
CA 206 Garment Structures — Pa 327) Asters eee 
CA 216 Art for Everyday Liv. II PG 530 Social Peychology Fic ara rea 
CA 226 Fashion Sketching — PG 461 Industrial Psychology —— 5 
CA 510 Mass ge ee ., Fam.-Cons. s. Serv. — SY 203 Cultural Anthropology ——— 5 
CA 316 Fashion Ana SY 305 Culture & fo esp Sa aa a. 
CA 395 Clothing a SY ret Technology & Social Change —.._._5 
CA 405 Costume Draping IM 221 Beginning Newswriting —— 5 
CA 455 Fiat Pattern 1M aI Photo-Journalism 2. _EEESSEOS 
CA 456 Comp. Meth. Apparel 1 Prod. 


TEXTILE DESIGN OPTION - APPROVED PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 








—_—— 


an Gy GN Ur Gt Gs Gr be Us Us 


CA 216 Art for Everyday Liv. 11 —_____3 
CA 205 Family Clothing —.. _.  . . .-§ 
CA 486 Rus. Weaving 
CA 487 Ady. Paar, Weaving —— 





CA 475 Creative Teatile Design — _____3 
CA 476 Textile Printing —__-_ 3 


CA 477 Adv. Fabric Design —— —.__-_---_ ----—-_$ 
TE 418 Jacquard Weaving & Design - aa 
CA 415 History of Textiles —  — ____.__5 
CA 485 Textile Testing SF 
CA 490 Independent or Field Study —.____5 
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Other Suggested Electives 


CA 4753 Contemporary Home Furnishings — 5  $CA 395 Clothing Design OO — 5 
CA Sue The Moute - ee CA M43 interior Home Problems — 5 
CA 425 History of Costume — ee 


TEXTILE SCIENCE OPTION ~- APPROVED PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 
(Minimum of 78 hours to be selected from the following courses) 








CA 455 Textile Testing —.. ss SC TE: 417 Advanced 

CA 475 Creative Textile Design SS TE 424 Man-Made ibere I 

CA 485 Laundry Equip. & Care of Textiles _ 5 TE 425 Man-Made Fibers I 2. eS 
CA 490 Independent or Ficld Study —.. 5 CH 203 Organic Chem. — SG 
eee Oe aes 8S! ea 
TE 307 Bleaching & Dyeing 5 CH 266 Organise Cie. 
TE 317 Dyeing Finishing S 33: 36 eee Pee eee 
TE 319 Chem. Testing 2 PS 206 Intro. ee 
TE 324 Physical Testing S BY 401 Statistic 





Students with other a professional goals in Clothing, Textiles and Related Art should 
plan an appropriate coo program of electives to provide needed knowledge and competence, 


Students interested in combining Clothing & Textiles with teacher certification, consult adviser 
for specific course requirements. 


All electives mum be approved by the student's adviser. 
Fashion Merchandising (FM) 
Fashion Merchandising prepares majors for such positions as buyer or 
assistant buyer, comparison shopper, fashion stylist or coordinator, merchandise 


manager, fashion promoter, or owner-manager of a small store. Three months 
of retail training is included in the fashion merchandising curriculum. 


Curriculum in Fashion Merchandising (FM) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


























First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
EH 10! English Comp... 8 EH 102 English Comp. §$ EH 105 English Comp. 5 
HY 101 World History — 8 HY 102 World History 8 HY 105 World History _.__5 
MH 159 Pre-Cal. w/o Trig. —5 CH 108 Chemistry ——— 4 CH 104 Chemistry — 4 
CA 116 Art for Everyday CH 103L. Chemistry Lab, —.1 CH 104L Chemistry Lab. 1 
Liv, I COCA 5 Clothing & Man — 3 NF 112 Nutrition & Man. __5 
FCD 110 Contemporary LY 101 Library Science 1 FCD 257 Fam. & Human 
ne. 6. = =) Oe Physical Education —l et Se eet 
PE Physical Education —1 PE Physical Education —1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EH 255 English Lit. = 3) =—- EC 202 Economia IT _ 5 9 ACF 2i1 a 5 
EC 200 Economic I 5 CA _ els) i TE. a, ———— 
CA 205 Family Clothing —.3 SY Sociology —___—_ 5 PG 2Il Psychology ——_ 
VM 210 Physiology = 55S CA iis Housing for Man 3 SC 202A Sp. Comm. = 
OU i etenaailip eerinet 
JUNIOR YEAR 
MT 551 Marketing — = 5——s CA. 925 Retaili CA 355 Retail print 8 
CA 516 Fashion Analyas —_..§ FCD 328 Mgt. ‘or Moderns Prof. Elective —___5 
pM $15 Ag. Journalism — 5 Liv. Ces ancoenae IE 30! Elec. Data Processing 5 
A 226 Fash. Sketching 5 BY 220 Bacterio ——- 
CA 385 Creative eaving —5 
OT ee 
SENIOR YEAR 
CA 416 Apparel Quality MT 482 Advertising — = ~~ Ss MT 455 Mktg. Problems _ 5 
eects ee «6G Ee a Comunae 5 CA 455 Textile Testing — 5 
CA 485 Eq. & Care of Tex...5 CA 445 Fash, Merchandising 5 MT 455 Retail Store Mgt, 5 
Elective sss S88) CA 48) Man-Environment Prof. Elective 5 
Prof. Elective 5 Relations 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


Fashion Institute of Technology One-Year Transfer Program 


Selected students in the Clothing, Textile Design, or Fashion Merchandis- 
ing curricula may apply for a special one year program during their junior 
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year at the Fashion Institute of Technology in New York City, Arrangements 
can be made to transfer the FIT credits to Auburn and to receive, in addition, 
the Associate in Applied Science degree from FIT. 


The support received by FIT from the Educational Foundation for the 
Fashion Industries and its unique location in mid-town Manhattan enable 
students to see the fashion industry in operation and to have their work evalu- 
ated by outstanding designers who lecture, demonstrate, and evaluate the 
finished products. Students in fashion buying and merchandising also partici- 
pate in a cooperative work-study program in the fashion industry. 


For further information, contact the Head of the Consumer Affairs De- 
partment, Auburn University, 


Housing, Interior Furnishings, and Equipment (HEQ) 


The Housing, Interior Furnishings, and Equipment program prepares stu- 
dents for positions with public utilities, manufacturers, retail dealers, research 
centers, governmental agencies, retail associations, and other business areas, 
This curriculum serves and prepares professional homemakers, those engaged 
in adult education and Cooperative Extension. Courses from this program 
may be elected by students in other curricula; examples include programs cen- 
tered on safety education, house structure, engineering and the applications of 
physics. 


Curriculum in Housing, Interior Furnishings, and Equipment (HEQ) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 























First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
EH 101 English Comp... 3_—- EH +102 English Comp, 8 +EH 103 English Comp. b} 
CA 116 Art for Everyday CH 105 General Chemistry _4 CH 104 General Chemistry —4 
8S Se et 3 CH 108L Chemistry Lab. 1! CH 104L Chemistry Lab. — 1! 
MH 159 Pre-Cal, w/o Trig. — _5 CA 115 Clothing and Man 3 HY 102 World History 3 
FCD 110 Contemp. H. 1 HY 101 World History _ 3 FCD 257 ey and Human 
NF 112 Nutrition Memon san 3 CA 1135 Housj and Man —3 aie 3 
LY 10] Use of Library —.._ ss PEE Physical Education —1 ah 202 APP. M5 Comm, —.3 
PE Physical Education —! Education —1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EH 253 English Lit. 5 EH 254 English Lit. .§ EC 202 Economics IT _ 5 
HY 108 World History _ 3 PG 212 Psycho i ...§ CA 258 Home Equipment ——5 
VM 210 Human Physiology —5 PS 204 Foundations of SY 20) Intr. to Sorhalow ae 
PG 211 Psychology I Physia — ss CBSO M «O85 Ag. Journalism ——S 
CA 225 Textilia _..... 5 EC 200 Sesmcnsien mt | 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CA 303 The House _..  5——s CA 385 Lighting Equipment _3 Prof. Electives 10 
FCD 825 Mgt oo Modern BY 220 General CA 343 Int. Home 
a = a ee Bacteriology — 5 Problems _.. 
MT 331 Marketing 5 CA 310 Mass Communic. in MT 353 Salesmanship ____3 
CA 318 Home Furn. 5 Family and Cons. 
rr, 
MT 482 Advertising _....._.3 
SENIOR YEAR 
CA 453 beg Cons. and CA 493 House Utility Core .8 CA 483 elag | Eq. and 
he Mke. ss CC S5SCtéCWPECDDs 41668 Family Economics —5 Care Tex 
Prot. Electives SS") Electives ___.__.__10 Pe re Ss 
FCD 445 Home Management 
Residence 5 
CA 451 Man-Environ. Rel. — 2 
Electives _..____6 


Total — 210 quarter hours 
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HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT OPTION - APPROVED PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 
NF 104 Tood & Nutrition ss Sté<C«i«<MCAA, «BSS Ftc Equip. — Sa | 











NF 204 Meal Management —--——)—Ss NF 858 Community & Fam, Health — 5 
CA 423 Eq. & Housing Tech. —— 5 
INTERIOR FURNISHINGS OPTION - APPROVED PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 

CA 216 Art for E day Liv. I _§)—COCA 445 Fash. Merchandising — = SS 
CA 325 Fund. Retailing — —___— 5 CA 475 Contemp. Home Furnishings 5 
GA %45 Creative Crafts SSS ss AR 360 Apprec. of Architecture 5 
CA 385 Creative Weaving — 8 AR 370 Space for Living 5 
CA 415 History of Texti Se PA 325 Aesthetics 5 


Department of Family and Child Development 


The Department of Family and Child Development is concerned with the 
processes of growth and development of the individual in his daily living from 
infancy to old age and with the creation of techniques for facilitating such 
development. Its primary mission is the promotion of self-fulfillment of in- 
dividuals and families through maximum utilization of material and human 
resources. 

Three majors are offered in this department; Family and Child Develop 
ment, Home Management and Family Economics, and Family and Child Serv- 
ices, 


Family and Child Development (FCD) 


The major in Family and Child Development prepares men and women 
for professional work with families and individuals of all age levels, with chal. 
lenging careers in programs for young children and youth, family life educa 
tion and business. Through the course, Internship in Agencies Serving Chil- 
dren, majors are provided supervised job experience related to their area of 
interest. 


Curriculum in Family and Child Development (FCD) 
Options; Family Relations, Child Development 
FRESHMAN YEAR 





First Quarter 
EH 101 English Comp. 5 
CA 116 or for Everyday 
ee erie 
Bl 101 Prin. of Bio —s | 


NF 112 Nutrition and Man — 5 
FCD 110 Contemp H. Ec — lI 
LY 101 Library Science I 
PE Physical Education —1 





FCD 207 Prenatal and 





Infant Dev. 5 
HY 101 World History —.. 3 
Electives .....____ 5 
Approved Elec. —__.6 
FCD 324 Mat. for Mod. 
Living — 5 


Economics 


EC 200 Gen, el 
Approved Elective __8 


Second Quarter 
EH 102 English Comp. __.__3 
CA 115 Clothing a Man — 5 
BI 104 Bio. Human Affairs _5 
a". | 


ne Tr an 
PE Physical Education —1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


FCD 307 Growth & Dev 

of Child —___5 
HY 102 World History __—3 
SY 201 Sociology 5 


Hum. Elective __—5 


JUNIOR YEAR 


PG Psychology Elec. ——5 
FCD 417 Guidance of 


Young Child. 3 
FCD 417L. Gu ce of 

Young Child. Lab, —2 

Approved Elective —8 


SC 273 Group Prob. Solvy, 
through Disc. 


Third Quarter 


EH 105 English Comp. 5 
CA 113 Housing for Man — 5 
FCD wap, Some. & Human 


PG 211 Psychology I 








aw 





PE Physical Education —1 


HY 108 World History —__5 

FCD 427 The Child in a 
Culturally Disadv. 
Qo ee S| 





OS ae 
MM or Sci. Electives — 5 
FCD 487 Learning Exp. for 

Young Children 5 
FCD 487L Learning Exp. for 

Young Children Lab.2 
U 400 Psy. Study of the 

munity — 
Hum. or Sc 


Electives —_______10 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
FCD 457 Family Relation- FCD 467 Parent Education —5 CA 451 Man-Envir. 
SRE eee Electives OO Relations —._..._____.2 
Electtiisa. _._____]8 FCD 497 Internship in 
A es Serv, 
Child & Fam. 


or 
FCD 447 Lab. Exp. with 
Young Children 


Electives ee 
Total — 208 quarter hours 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT OPTION - APPROVED PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 
For information concerning approved electives in the Child Development option, consult 
assigned adviser in the Department. 


Certification in Early Childhood Education may be obtained by taking the additional required 
courses offered for that major in Elementary Education. 


FAMILY RELATIONS OPTION - APPROVED PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 


For information concerning approved electives in the Family Relations 
asmigned adviser in the Department. 


Cooperative Extension Service Option — See Page 183. 


option, consult 


Child Study Laboratories 


The Department of Family and Child Development provides four labora- 
tories for the study of child development and human relations, two nursery 
schools for children three to five years of age and two kindergartens for five 
year olds. The nursery school meets from 9:00 a.m. to 12 noon. A hot Junch is 
served to the three-year olds. The kindergarten is in session from | to 4 p.m. 
Children admitted to the child study laboratories are selected from an appli- 
cation list. Applications may be placed with the Department of Family and 
Child Development when the child is 1¥¢ years old. Children are admitted on 
an early application basis and laboratory needs, 


Home Management and Family Economics (HME) 


The Home Management and Family Economics major is designed for stu- 
dents interested in a broad general education in home economics. Professional 
preparation is offered for positions in consumer economics, family economics, 
financial counseling, Cooperative Extension Service, home service and other 
areas of businéss, requiring a background in home management and social sci- 
ence. Valuable experience may be gained for graduate study. 


Curriculum in Home Management and Family Economics (HME) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 








First Quarter Second Quorter Third Quarter 
EH 101 English Comp... 5 EH 102 English Comp. . 3 CA 105 Fund. of Clothing —5 
CA 116 Art for Everyday CA 115 Clothing and Man —$ EH 105 English Comp. 5 
Living , BL 101 Prin. Biology —_. 4_- BI «+104 Bio, in Human 
MH 159 Pre-Cal. w/o Trig. —5 BI 1I0IL Prin, of Biology ATi ae 
NF 112 Nutrition and Man — 3 ON ge Saas or 
rCD 110 Contem. Home Ec. ! or CH 104 General Chemistry —4 
LY 101 Use of Library 1 CH 108 General Chemistry 4 CH 104L Chemistry Lab. —_] 
PE Physical Education 1 CH 1J05L Chemistry Lab. 1 HY 102 World History 5 


HY 10! World History 
CA 115 Mousing for Man ——3 
PE Physical Education —I 








First Querter 
FCD 257 Family & Human 
Development as 
EH 258 English Lit. —._ 8 
VM 210 Human Physiology .. 5 
HY 103 World History —. 


NF 104 Prin. of Food Prep. —5 


FCD 323 Mgt. for Modern 
Living Sots, 
FCD 307 Growth & Dey. 
of Child. — 5 
CA 355 Consumer Textiles — 3 
FCD 217 Comp. Fam. Life —3 
CA 305 The House 


or 
493 House Udil. Core __5 





CA 455 Cons. & the Mkt. — 5 
FCD 445 Home Mat. 

Residence — 5 

ves 7 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Second Quarter 
EH 254 English Lit. 3 
PS 204 Found. of Physics —__5 
PG SDE) G0).) Xp eel 
NF 204 Meal Management —5 
SC 202 App. Sp. Comm. — 5 


JUNIOR YEAR 


SC 278 Group Prob. Solv. 
through Disc, — —. 
CA M45 Interior Home Prob. 5 
FCD 440 Mgt. Prob. in 
the Home 
OL == 





SENIOR YEAR 
FCD 468 Family Financial 


Je eee 
CA 453 Food Equipment ——_5 
Electives —____.7 


Total — 210 quarter hours 
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Third Quarter 
EC 200 Economics I ~ 5 
SY 201 Intr. to Sociology ——5 
CA 233 Home Equipment 4 
PG 212 Psychology 11 3 





CA 310 Mass Comm. in 


Fam. and Consumer 


serv. —..._.. 
Business Law 





_-~ 


MN Mil 
or 
CA 401 Ext, Org. & Methods 5 
U 400 Pay. Study of 
the Community — 3 
he oe 


FCD 457 pil Relation- 


pa — 
CA 431 Man-Fnviron. Rel. — 2 
Electives 4 


Family and Child Services (FCS) 


Family and Child Services is a broadly-based curriculum designed to pro- 
vide students with the relevant knowledge and motivation to undertake gradu- 
ate professional social work education or to enter employment in human service 
occupations and professions not requiring graduate education immediately up- 
on receiving their bachelor’s degree. A multidisciplinary approach utilizing 
concepts from anthropology, biology, economics, history, philosophy, political 
science, psychology, sociology, and human development evokes an integrated 


view of man and society. 


Curriculum 


First Quorter 
EH 101 English Comp. 5 
HY 101 World History —__.3 
BI 10) Prin. of Bio. 5 
FCD 257 Fam. & Hum. 

0 | a ell 
LY 101 Use of the Lib. ——1 
PE Physical Education —1! 








PG 211 Psycho I 5 
SY 20) Intr. to 5 ae 
FCD 208 Phy. Health in 

Early Childhood — 2 
NF $72 Fund. of Nutrition _3 
PA 202 Ethics and Soc. 


or 
Approved MH or 
A) ple hana Se 


U 400 Psy. Study of the 
EE 
PO 323 Mun. Govt. in U.S. 5 
SY 301 Soc. of the Fam, _ 5 
FCD 310 Tech. of Inter- 
viewing —__.. 
FCD 323 Management for 
Modern Living —3 





in Family and Child Services (FCS) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 





Second Quarter 
EH 102 English Comp. 5 
HY 102 World History —_5 


BI 104 Bio, in Hum. Affairs 5 
FCD 207 Prenatal and 
Infant Dev. 


— 


PE Physical Education —1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 

PG 212 Psychology If 5 
FCD 307 Growth & Devel. 

of Children —— 5 


EC 200 Economics I —____5 
SY 204 Social Behav, 
or Elec 


JUNIOR YEAR 
PG 215 ge gn Meth. 


eee? 
FCD 417 Adoles. & Fam. ——5 
PG 380 Soc. Psy. _...____4 
SY 304 Minority Groups 

or Elective 





Third Quorter 
EH 105 English Comp. 5 
HY 108 World History _..__5 
MH or PA ST 





SC 278 Group Prob. 
Solving Through 


ee ee ee 
Physical Education —1 


PE 
NF 362 Prob. in Comm. 
Nutrition — 3 
SY 205 Cultural 
Anth -- 5 
FCD 427 The Child in Cul 
Dis. Family — 
Hum, Elec. —__3 


FCD 557 Aged & His Fam. __5 
SY 406 Intro. to Soc. 
Wellare eS 
SY 3508 Juvenile Detin, 5 
Human-Sci,-Math Elective — 5 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Quorter Second Quarter Third Querter 
FCD 497 Internship 5 FCD 497 Internship —— 5 FCD 457 Family Rel. 5 
FCD 467 Parent Ed. —5 SY 414 Field Instr. —  —._ 5 —- PO 325 Intr. to Pub, 
PG 435 Behavior Hum. or Sci. Elec. —5 — ————. . 
Pathology —_.._.__.4 8 a SF Electives _..__..___8 


Hum. or Sci. Elec. 4 
Total — 208 quarter hours 


Department of Nutrition and Foods 


The Nutrition and Foods major is designed for students who have a 
strong interest in the health, physical growth, and welfare of people, and 
ability to apply scientific principles to the solution of problems. The sociologi- 
cal, psychological, physiological and economical aspects of food on nutritional 
Status are intrical parts of the program. 


Through its majors in Nutrition and Foods, Institution Food Manage- 
ment, and Pre-Nursing Science, this department prepares students for careers 
in teaching, research, and health services in college, university, community, 
hospital, industry, and in government on the local, state, national and inter- 
national level. 


Institution Food Management (IFM) 


The Institution Food Management major trains men and women to man- 
age efficiently commercial, industrial, and institution food service operations. 
Food production, consumption and service is today the second largest business 
in the world and demands highly trained personnel. 


Curriculum in Institution Food Management (IFM) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 





























First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
EH 101 English Comp. —— 5S EH 102 English Comp. 3 EH 105 English Comp, _._ 3 
HY 10] World History —... 3—-—« HY 102 World History — S HY 108 World History __5 
CH 101 Intr. Chem. _2 CH 102 Gen. Chem. _ 2 CH 104 Gen, Chem, 4 
NF 112 Nutr. & Man. — $8 CH 10SL. Chem, Lab, 1 CH 104L. Chem. Lab. I 
*MH 159 or 160 Math — 5 NF 104 Prin, of Food NF 204 Meal Manag. — 5 
tBasic ROTC ree SCO Bastic: ROTC 

or LY 101 Library teeny or 
Elective — women — sss ss $Basic ROTC Elective — women I 
PE Physical Education _! or PE Physical Education —l1 

Elective — women =i 
PE Physical Education — 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 

CH 203 Organic Chem. —.._ 5 EC 200 Economics I 5 EC 202 Economia II __...___5 
EC 211 Accounting — 5 SY 201 Intr, Socio. 5 SC 202 App. Sp. Comm, 3 
PG 211 Psycho I § PS 204 Physica —_ 5 VM 230 Physio in 5 
EH 258 English Lit. _ 8 tJZBasic ROTC TBasic ROTC 
tBasic ROTC or or 

or Elective — women _______1 Elective — women ————____] 
Elective — women uiol Oe ae eee Pea 

JUNIOR YEAR 

1E 5301 Elec. Data Pro. _. 5 BY 220 Bacteriol 5 MT8351 Prin. of Mkt. 5 
EH SOL Creative MN %41 Business wi. = —Sls«MEC.-« $89 Salesmanship . 

or NF 372 Fund. of Nutr. _. 3 NF 362 Prob. in Comm. 
EH %4 Technical ee NotrRias 8 

Wen Ss *ibetivw aT 
NF 356 Inst. Org. & 

Personnel Mgt. —..5 


aed A) | ee es | 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
AH 3510 Meat & Meat ADS 415 Food Plant San... 3 NF 416 Quantity Food 
ut . ...§ NF 426 Food Pru. k Production 5 
MT 432 Advertising 3 Fin. Mgt. 5 NE 456 Food Ser. Sys. _ 5 
Elective 13 a3 446 Catering 3 0 ee, 





F 462 Exp. Foods ____5 
Total — 210 quarter hours 


tMale students may choose 6 hours of electives in licu of Basic ROTC in consultation with 
their ucademic advisers 


"MH 159 Pre-Cal w/o Trig: MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. 


**To qualify for ADA membemhip through therapeutic and administrative dietetics, students 
will be required to take NF 318 Natiuoess. iochemistry, NF 382 and 392 Nutrition and Diet, 
NF 402 Diet Therapy, PG 212 Psychology | 


Nutrition and Foods (NF) 


Studies in Nutrition and Foods offer specialization for a professional 
career consistent with the interest and ability of the student. Major areas of 
concentration include dietetics, nutrition and experimental foods with minors 
in food science, teaching, chemistry, biology, journalism, radio, and television 
and others from which a student may select. 


Curriculum in Nutrition and Foods (NF) 
Options: American Dietetic Association, Foods, Advanced Nutrition 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Querter Second Quarter Third Queorter 
EH 10) English Comp... 3 EH 102 English Comp... 3 EH 103 English Comp. ___ 8 
HY 101 World History 3 HY 102 World History —_3 aN 105 World Bieory —— 
CH 101 Inter. Chem. 2 CH 102 Gen, Chem. —~ 2 104 Gen. : 4 
*MH 159 or 160 Math 5 CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. —1 rhe 104L. Gen. Chem. Lab. 1 
NF 112 Nutr, & Man, . 8 CA 115 Clothing & Man. 8) NF 104 Prin. of Food 
Pcp 110 Cont, Home &. | SCA _-(116 Art for Every Day 1 
re Physical Education — 1 Living Se Pe < | Physical Education l 
LY 101 Use wat Library — I 
PE Physical Education i 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 208 Organic Chem. 5 EC 200 Economic .  & =6PG 212 Psycho 1) a 
NF 204 Meal Mgr — 5 PG 211 Psyc 3 NF $18 Nutr. Biochem. 5 
SY 201 Iner. Socio. 5 EH 2538 English ‘s . 3 VM 210 Physiology 5 
CA 113 Housing for Man —3 PS 204 Physics — = 5S SG -202 App. Sp. Comm. 5 
FCD 257 Family and 
Human Dev. 5 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FCD saa Mat. for Mod. ; BY 220 Bacteriology EH S01 Creative Writing — 5 
jving kt ee or or 
NF 356 Inst, “One. & BY WO Gen. Microbiology 1.5 FH 304 Technical Writing — 3 
Pers, Mat. 5 SY 220 Statistics NF 416 Qty. Food 
Prof, Elective ~it@ or Production _ —_s." | 
Rei Bee ee Prof. Elective — 10 
NF 426 Fo! Pur, & 
Fin. Met. —— 
Prof. Elective —.__.3 
SENIOR YEAR 
NF $82 Nuer. and Dietetics er - NF 392 Nutr. and NF 402 Diet Therapy 5 
Prof. Elective Dietetia 1 | 5 NF 436 Food Service 
NF 464 Exp. Fords 5 Systems =. | 
Prof. Elective 8 Prof. Elective x 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


“MH 159 Pre-Cal. w/o Trig; MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. 


Special areas of interest in Nutrition, Dietetics, Food Science, Communication in Food k& 
Nutrition, Research. and Teacher Education may be developed through choice of elective courses. 
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NUTRITION AND FOODS OPTIONS - APPROVED PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 





General Dietetics Therapeutic and Clinical Dietetia 
SY 20% Cultural Anthropology — Ss SY. 2003 Cultural Anthropo = __§ 
VM 425 (or 220 and Bol) Advanced 

Management Cn | ee ete 
FC 202 Economia UI __ Se ol oy Nutriti 
MN 310 Principles of Management __ 5 «= Community Nutrition 
EC 350 Labor Feonomica — St SY 20% Cultural Anthropology tt 
NF 426 Food Purchasing and Financial NF 358 Community and Family Health» —_ 

Management UN 862 Community Nutrition 5 
MN 442 Personnel Management ee ie 

FOODS OPTION - APPROVED PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 
CH 105 Fundamentals of Chemistry —s CH 316 Physical Chemistry (or equivalent) — 5 
CH 105 Lab (Qualitative Analysis) - 2 NF 324 Food Preservation 5 
CH 204 Analytical Chemistry ; —=—— ft. HF 343 Foo! Aanlysis and Quality. Control — 5 
CH 204 Lab (Analytical Chemistry) 2 DH 410 Food Microbiology ——— 5 
AH 310 Meat and Meat Products 8 
NUTRITION AND FOODS RESEARCH AND GRADUATE STUDY - 
APPROVED PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 

BI 10! Biology — : _ —— is MH 1611-62-63 Oana Geometry and 
Wi 104 tpsee td Biology E = Calcul a ante 5-5 
CH 105 Fundamentals of Chemistry ——.—.5 BY 401 Siolomical Statistics — 5 


CH 204 Analytical Chemistry = 5 


Pre-Nursing Science (NS) 


Pre-Nursing Science provides Nursing Science majors with a basic two: 
year program. Upon satisfactory completion, students will be assisted with 
transfer to an accredited School of Nursing for completion of the baccalaureate 
program in nursing. The Emory University, the University of Alabama, and 
other accredited schools of nursing have approved this program as meeting 
their pre-nursing requirements. 


Curriculum in Pre-Nursing Science (NS) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 


EH 101 English Comp... 8s EH _=-102 English Comp. —.. 3 EH = 103 English Comp. — 
HY 101 World History _% HY 102 World History _ $3 CH 104 Gen, Chem. _4 
CH 10! Intr. Chem. . 2 CH 102 Gen. Chem. — 2 =-CH 1041, Chem. Lab, } 
NF 1t2 Nutr. & Man. 5 CH I105SL Chem. Lab. — 1 *BI 104 Human Biology 
+MH 159 or 160 Math _.§ SBI 101 Bio _4 or 
PE Physical Education —_1 BI I0I1L Biology Lab. —..1 **VM 220 Human Anat. & 
LY 101 Library Sci, — ..__] Physiology — 
PE Physical Education —1 FCD %07 Prin. of Child 
Development = 
PE Physica Education —1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
SY 201 Incr. Socio. __ 5 ** PS 204 Physics — = SCE 258 English Lit. _..____3 
CH 203 Organic Chem. — 5 PG 212 Psych. I SCONE 3818 Biochemistry . = 
PG 201 Psych. I . i _§ BY 220 Bacteriology PG 3390 Soc. Psy. ___.___4 
"VM oe Physiology or NF 362 Prob. in Comm 
Elective ae Nutrition - ae 
**VM 221 Human Anat. & NF $72 Fund. of Nutr. — 3 Elective —— —_A 
Physiology =— i ee So $ 


Total — 106 quarter hours 


*Courses required by Emory University, 
**Courses required by the University of Alabama. 
tMH 159 Pre-Cal. w/o Trig; MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. 


Dual Objective Program with the School of Education 


Teacher Education: Admission to the Teacher Education Program of the 
School of Education is open to students registered in the School of Home Eco- 
nomics to the same extent that it is open to students registered in the School 
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of Education. Upon completion of all requirements of both the Teacher Edu- 
cation Program and curriculum requirements in the School of Home Economics 
in any one of five areas, the Dean of the School of Education will recommend 
to the State Department of Education that the appropriate professional certifi- 
cate be issued. The five majors within the dual objective program are as follows: 

Family Life and Early Childhood Education 

Clothing, Textiles and Related Art 

Nutrition and F 

Home Management and Family Economics 

Housing and Equipment 

It is considered desirable for students who wish to engage in junior high 

or high school teaching to identify this objective as soon as possible in their 
four-year undergraduate work. Such students will be advised by two advisers, 
a professional education adviser in the School of Education and an academic 
adviser in the School of Home Economics. The advisers will counsel in their 
respective areas. Flexibility in scheduling student course requirements is to be 
permitted in the pursuit of the requirements for both the Home Economics 
curricula and Teacher Education training. 


Option in Cooperative Extension 


Students enrolled in any of the majors in the School of Home Economics 
may prepare for a career in the Cooperative Extension Service through selec- 
tion of certain courses as electives. The major of Home Management and 
Family Economics meets the requirements of this option, Other majors may 
also fulfill the requirements of the Cooperative Extension Service through 
scheduling of the following courses. 


NF CA FCD 
104 105 307 
204 233 $23 
524 $43 465 
372 AS 441 467 
362 or VED 413 

555 or 225 

453 

4938 


GRADUATE WORK 


The School of Home Economics offers work leading to the Master of 
Science degree, Master of Arts degree, and to the professional degree, Master 
of Home Economics. For further information consult the Home Economics 
course descriptions and the graduate catalog. 


School of Pharmacy 


SAMUEL TerRY CoKErR, Dean 


HE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY is a member in good standing of the 

American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, which promotes pharma- 
ceutical education. It is also fully accredited by the American Council on Phar- 
maceutical Education, which formulates the educational, scientific and profes- 
sional principles and standards which approved Schools of Pharmacy are 
required to meet and maintain. 


Careers in Pharmacy 


The thorough academic background provided by the five-year curriculum 
prepares students to pursue a vari¢ty of careers. Excellent opportunities exist 
in community pharmacy, hospital pharmacy, industrial pharmacy, (research, 
product development, analytical control and product manufacture, sales and 
distribution), wholesale pharmacy, public health, Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, toxicology, and research and teaching after further education. Pharmacy. 
especially hospital pharmacy, offers outstanding opportunities for women. 
Many opportunities exist in each of these areas for the pharmacist of the future. 


Curriculum in Pharmacy (PY) 


Admission Requirements 


The curriculum in pharmacy prepares students for licensure by the phar- 
macy boards of states as well as for careers in those areas of pharmacy not 
requiring registration. 

The entrance requirements of the School of Pharmacy may be satisfied by 
completion of the six quarter pre-pharmacy curriculum as outlined on page 
107. Any or all of these requirements may be met by transfer of credits from 
other institutions. A minimum grade point average of 1.00 is required for 
successful completion of the pre-pharmacy curriculum, 


The student must make application to the Pharmacy Admissions Commit 
tee for determination of eligibility. Special application forms are available 
from the School of Pharmacy and the University Office of Admissions, A trans- 
fer student must submit an application to the Pharmacy Admissions Committee 
at least 30 days prior to the expected date of admission, This application is 
in addition to the one required for admission to the University. Students on 
the Auburn campus should follow the schedule suggested by the pre-pharmacy 
adviser, Transfer students from junior colleges may receive no more than 108 
quarter hours credit (equal to two years of pre-pharmacy) whereas students 
transferring from four-year institutions will receive no more than 126 quarter 
hours credit for work completed in a non-pharmacy curriculum. 
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A candidate for the Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy degree must complete 
20 hours in the areas of Humanities and Social Sciences (Group [) with a mini- 
mum of 12 hours in courses of at least sophomore level in one and a minimum 
of 8 hours in courses of at least sophomore level in the other of these two gen- 
eral areas. Some of the courses included in these two areas are required for 
the Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy degree and may be scheduled any time 
prior to the third professional year. It is recommended that these required 
courses be scheduled carly in order to avoid possible scheduling difficulties, 


In addition to the 20 hours required in the areas of Humanities and Social 
Sciences, a student may complete his remaining elective requirement in these 
two areas or in the areas of Mathematics and Natural Science (Group LI), 


Curriculum Options 


After admission to the School of Pharmacy students may choose either a 
professional! option in preparation for general practice, including hospital phar- 
macy, or a specialized option in preparation for industry, research or teaching. 
The program of each student under either option must be approved by the 
adviser and those choosing a specialized option must also be approved by the 
Dean. Both options will adequately prepare students for State Board examina- 
tions. It is hoped that these options will motivate the superior student to 
achieve an educational level consistent with his ability and interests. 


Electives should be chosen according to the interests of the student and 
approved by the adviser. 


Students who are qualified and have the prerequisites may take up to 10 
hours of graduate courses in their fifth year. Such work cannot be applied 
toward both the undergraduate and graduate degrees. Registration in gradu- 
ate courses must be approved by the Dean of the Graduate School. 


Attention is called to the following regulation of the American Council on 
Pharmaceutical Education: “No student may graduate from a recognized college 
or school of pharmacy who has spent less than three scholasuc years of nine 
quarters or six semesters in residence at said school or college,” 


Scholarships and Loans 


Information concerning available scholarships and loans may be obtained 
from the Director of Student Financial Aid, or the Dean, School of Pharmacy. 


Continuing Education and Extension Services 


Cotitinuing education and extension services programs are available to 
Alabama pharmacists. The rapid advancements being made in the pharma- 
ceutical sciences make it imperative to bring new knowledge and refresher 
courses to the pharmacist in or near his home. Meetings are held throughout 
the year, enabling Alabama pharmacists to avail themselves of the educational 
programs, Faculty members of the School, as well as practicing pharmacists 
and leaders in industry and in state and federal governmental agencies, serve 
aS instructors. 
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Curriculum in Pharmacy (PY) 





First Quarter 
PY 100 Convocation** 0 
PY 306 Pha aS 
PY 205 History Pharmacy _3 
CH 301 Biochemistry —_ 5 


EC 200 General Economics — 5 





PY 100 Convocation OO 
PY 30] Phar. Tech. I — 5 
PY 407 Chemotherapy 5 
PY 302 Organic Phar. 

Chem. I —o 
PY 100 Convocation — 0 


PY 400 Disp. Pharmacy I 5 
PY 416 Drug Marketing — 3 
a a 
****Professional Elective 3 


FIRST PROFESSIONAL YEAR* 


Second Quarter 
PY 100 Convocation — 0 
PY 201 Inorganic Phar. 

Chem. .... 
BY 300 Microbiology 
CH 302 Biochemistry 4 
EC 211 Intr. Accounting — 5 





SECOND PROFESSIONAL YEAR 


PY 100 Convocation 

PY 303 Phar. Tech. 11 —.-5 

PY 405 Pharmacology I 

***PY 307 Pharmacognosy II 5 
OT se See 


THIRD PROFESSIONAL YEAR 


PY 100 Convocation 
PY 40! Disp. Pharmacy I] —5 
PY 415 Phar. Jurisprudence _5 
****Professional Elective 5 
Elective (Group II) _5 


Total — 152 quarter hours 


Third Quarter 
PY 100 Convocation 
102 Phar. Math 
PY 203 Organic Phar. 

Chem. I _s 
BY 302 Medical 

Microbiology 5 
ZY 424 Animal 

Physiology 5 





“eo 





PY 100 Convocation —._—sd0 
PY 304 Phar. Tech. If — 5 
PY 406 Pharmaco i \-—— § 
PY 404 Chemistry o 

Natural Product — 5 


PY 100 Convocation Ss) 
PY 402 Disp. Pharmacy III 


or 

PY 411 Elements of 
Phar. Mfg, ____5 
PY 428 Public Health — 5 
***PY 408 Pharmacy Mgt. — 5 


*Options may be chosen at the beginning of the Second Professional Year. 
**Required of all Pharmacy students each quarter. 


***With consent of the adviser and a 
may substitute courses of equa 


1 credit 


or these subjects. 


****Any elective course offered by the School of Pharmacy. 


NOTES: 1. Proficiency in typing is required for admission to the fifth year. 

2, Students are expected to participate in field trips to a pharmaceutical manufacturing plant 
during their junior or senior year, and to a wholesale drug company during their senior year. 

3. A set of Class C metric and Apothecaries’ weights, which may be purchased from Pharmacy 
Supply, is required for all Pharmacy laboratories. 


Grou 


I Electives: Courses in De 
cation, Philosophy, Music, Drama an 


tion, Geography, History, and Political Science. 


Group I Electives: Courses in Departments of Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics, Animal Science, 
Poultry Science, Veterinary Medicine. Botany, Zoology, and Pharmacy. 


*Ten hours must be completed in one language for credit. 


RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES 


roval of the Dean, those electing the specialized option 


riments of English, Foreign Language*, Speech Communi- 
Art, Psychology, Sociology, Economics, Business Administra- 


Group I; SC 202, PG 211, PG 212, EH 214, EH 253, EH 254, any Foreign Language (2 
quarters of one 2 Nt required for credit), PA 210, PA 211, PA 212, HY 201, HY 202, EC 
I. 


201, EC 212, MN 


Group Ii; MH 162, MH 163, MH 264, MH 367, IE 204, BY 401, ZY 300, ZY Ol, ZY 302, 
PY 202, PY 305, PY 308, PY 432. Any course in Groups I or II of 300 level or higher may be 


considered as a suitable elective. 


School of Veterinary 
Medicine 


J. E. Greene, Dean 
NELSON KING, Assistant Dean 


H. C. Morcan, Director of Continuing Education and Learning Resources 


HE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE offers a fully accredited 
T program of training leading to the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medi- 
cine. The curriculum requires four years in the professional school after com- 
pletion of at least seven quarters of the pre-professional course. 


Specific Information 


Admission 
Seven quarters of general college work, with a minimum honor point 
average of 1.25 on all courses attempted and on all required courses is required 
for admission. A grade of D on any required course will not be accepted. The 
Committee on Admissions of the School of Veterinary Medicine may require a 
personal interview with any applicant and may also require a reading compre- 
hension test, or an examination on any required course, The School of Arts and 
Sciences offers the Pre-Veterinary Medicine Curriculum which is available 
to residents of Alabama, Although farm experience is not a requirement for 
admission, applicants are urged to gain such experience. Students without 
farm knowledge frequently have difficulty with certain courses, particularly in 
the clinical areas. In addition, students contemplating Veterinary Medicine 
as a career are advised, though not required, to elect some foreign language 
study (preferably Latin, French or German) in their pre-professional curricula. 
Applications for admission to the pre-veterinary course should be made directly 

to the Admissions Office, Auburn University. 


Residents of states other than Alabama should complete the pre-profes- 
sional requisites at institutions within their home state since they are not 
eligible for admission to the pre-professional curriculum at Auburn University. 


Minimum Requirements for Pre-Veterinary Medicine: 


General Requirements 


1. Completion of the liberal education program as stated on page 94 
of this bulletin. 
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Specific Requirements 


2. General Chemistry 8-12 quarter hours 
Organic Chemistry 8-12 quarter hours 
Physics 8-12 quarter hours 
Mathematics Through Introductory Calculus 
Biological Science 8-12 quarter hours 


Animal Biochemistry, 

Nutrition, Feeds & Feeding 8-12 quarter hours 
Genetics 4-6 quarter hours 
General Microbiology 4-6 quarter hours 


Three semester hour courses will be accepted as the equivalent in subject: 
matter content of five-quarter-hour courses, 


Admission to the School of Veterinary Medicine must be gained through 
formal application not later than February 15 preceding the Fall Quarter in 
which admission is desired. Preliminary consideration for admission will be 
based on academic work completed prior to February 15. Final consideration 
will be based on academic work completed prior to June 15. 


Applicants Should Submit the Following 


1. Two completed applications for admission on form supplied by Auburn 
University. All applications must be submitted to the Dean, School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, through proper channels by February 15 preceding admission 
date. (Only one transcript is required of students formerly enrolled at Auburn 
University.) 

2. Two official transcripts from each college or university attended includ: 
ing high school credits. 

3. A list of courses in progress at ume of appliation, if any. 

4. Names and addresses of three unrelated persons familiar with the 
qualifications and character of the applicant. 

Those applicants who have not completed all requirements for admission 
at the time of application must submit by July 1 two supplemental official 
transcripts of any work completed after application is filed. 


If a student is admitted to the School of Veterinary Medicine, he must 
submit in addition to the above, one completed physical examination report on 
a form supplied by Auburn University at least three weeks prior to date of 
registration (not required by students formerly enrolled at Auburn University) , 
and an application processing fee. 

The final selection of students is made by the Committee on Admissions 
of the School of Veterinary Medicine, Auburn University. These selections are 
made from the applicants who have been certified by the committees in the 
respective states after giving due consideration to scholastic record and general 
adaptability for the profession, The right is reserved to accept or reject any 
applicant. All applications for admission must be on file at the School of 
Veterinary Medicine by February 15 preceding date of admission. 


Microscopes. — In order to be admitted to the School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, students must own a compound microscope acceptable to the faculty. 
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Students must furnish a microscope in all courses requiring the useé of this in- 
strument. Microscopes may be purchased through the Book Store of Auburn 
University. 

Admission under the Regional Plan. — Under the Regional Plan for Vet 
erinary Training, the School of Veterinary Medicine serves six states — Ala- 
bama, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi and Tennessee. While there is 
no limit on the number of applications, the School's facilities make it necessary 
to restrict admissions. 

The Land-Grant Institution in each state participating under the Southern 
Regional Education plan maintains counseling and guidance service for stu- 
dents desiring admission to the School of Veterinary Medicine. Students attend- 
ing other than Land-Grant Institutions of the several states should contact the 
counseling and guidance service for information and advice concerning courses 
which will be acceptable in the pre-veterinary curriculum. Inquiries should be 
made early and addressed to: 


Alabama: Dean, School of Arts and Sciences 
Auburn University 
Auburn, Alabama 


Florida; Dean, College of Agriculture 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 

Kentucky: Executive Secretary 
Council on Public Higher Education 
State National Bank Building Annex 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


Louisiana: Head, Department of Veterinary Science 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Mississippi: Dean, School of Agriculture 
Mississippi State University 
State College, Mississippi 

Tennessee: Dean of Resident Instruction 
College of Agriculture 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


The procedure for making application for admission to the School of Vet. 
crinary Medicine under the Regional Plan varies in the several states. An offi- 
cer, or board, in each state certifies applicants as to residence and evaluates 
the courses completed. Courses acceptable in the degree program at the State 
Land-Grant Institution will be considered acceptable in the Auburn University 
pre-veterinary program. An applicant who wishes to be included in his state's 
list of eligibles for entrance into the School of Veterinary Medicine should send 
his completed application together with a list of references and transcripts 
atta all college work completed to the appropriate address as indicated 

ow: 


Alabama: Dean, School of Veterinary Medicine 
Auburn University 
Auburn, Alabama 
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Florida: Certification Committee for Regional Education 
State University System of Florida 
Office of the Board of Regents 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Kentucky: Chairman 
Committee on Regional Veterinary Training 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Louisiana: Chairman, Certification Committee 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Mississippi: Executive Secretary 
Board of Trustees for Institutions of Higher Learning 
State Capitol 
Jackson, Mississippi 

Tennessee; Committee on Regional Veterinary Training 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Scholastic Requirements 


All applicants and students in the professional program are subject to the 
academic and disciplinary regulations of the School of Veterinary Medicine in 
addition to those of Auburn University. 

Any student who earns less than a 1.25 honor point average for any quarter 
will be placed on academic probation. A student who fails to earn a 1.25 honor 
point average for any two quarters in the same academic or calendar year 
may be dropped from the rolls of the School of Veterinary Medicine for 
scholastic deficiency. A student who makes a grade of “F” on any course may 
be required to withdraw from the School of Veterinary Medicine until such 
time as the course is offered again. Such student may be required to repeat cer- 
tain other courses in the curriculum for that quarter. 


The responsibility for counseling is shared by the Faculty of this School 
and the University Counseling Service. 


Required Withdrawal 


The faculty of the School of Veterinary Medicine reserves the right to re- 
quire the withdrawal at any time of any student who in the judgment of the 
faculty is not profiting or is not likely to profit by the instruction offered, who 
is neglectful, irregular or indifferent in the performance of required duties 
and studies, or whose character or conduct is inconsistent with good order of 
the veterinary school or with the standards of the veterinary profession. 


Requirements for Graduation 


To be eligible for the D.V.M. degree, candidates must complete all of the 
required courses in the order listed in the curriculum in veterinary medicine 
with a minimum over-all honor point average of 1.25. 
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A graduation fee of $10.00 must be paid at the beginning of the quarter of 
graduation and all indebtedness (due the institution must be paid prior to grad- 
uation. 


Curriculum in. Veterinary Medicine (VM)* 























i ‘FIRST WEAR 
First Quarter Sscond Quarter Third Quarter 

VM 320 Anatomy 1... 5 VM 321 Anatomy Il 5 VM $22 Anatomy HI 5 
VM 326 Himology —— 5s VM - 327 Organology =. 5 VM 328 Embryology 4 
VM 515 Ph <i = 4 VM 315 Physiol II A VM 317 Physiol Vv eres 
VM SiSL Physiolony Lab I _1 VM 3i5L Physio Lab I] _1 VM 3I7L Physi ar I 1 
vi Sia git Foysal yu VM 316 Physiol geese ea Bt! Physlolene Vv ths 
entation — ss 2 «= VM 330 Gen. Microbiology —4 VM 319 Pharmaco rl ie 
VM 331 Vet. Micro. I _.__4 

SECOND YEAR 
VM 436 Pharmacology I1 —..53 VM 437 Pharmaco Ill _4 VM 452 Penceny We 
VM 448 Physiology VII. =. 4 «|—- VM 444 Physiology VIII 3 VM 454 Lab. Med. ——7 
VM 450 Pathology I —.  .6 VM45l Pathology 11 ...._5 VM 430 Vet. Radiolory — CS 
VM 456 Vet. Parasitology I 4 VM 457 Vet. Parasitol. IT 5 VM 499 Vet, Med. Tne 
VM 460 Vet. Micro, I] — 4 VM 461 Vet. Micro. HI 4 VM 465 Public Meaith ras | 

THIRD YEAR 
PH 422 Avian — —__. 55 + VM 504 Ver. Surg. I 3S VM 5!9 Vet. Med. & Surg. 111 3 
VM 500 Vet. Med. J —— VM 507 Clin. Path. — — 35 VM 550 Theri ‘aa? 
VM 503 Vet. Su VM 511 Vet. Med. & Surg. IL & VM554 Vet. Med. HE 5 
VM 510 Vet, Med. & Z sure. rg. 1 - 7 VM 542 Applied ‘5 __1 VM556 Vet. Med. V — 5 
VM 526 Clinics 1 ds M555. Vet. Med. 5 VM 562 Clinics VII 2 
VM 527 Clinics v1 ———___| VM 579 Public Health Il 4 VM 566 Clinis If 2 

VM 512 Vet. Surgery 1 —1 

FOURTH YEAR 
VM 563 Clinics UT — 4S VM 564 Clinics IV — 4s: VM 565 Clinics V —-_-_--s 
VM 567 Clinia VI] ss 4 VM 568 Clinia IX — =. 4S VM 569 Clinics X 4 
VM 572 Vet. Surg. [1V —... | VM 575 Vet. Surg. V 1 VM 574 Vet. Surg, VI ! 
VM 582 Seminar 1 — 2 VM 58% Seminar If _. 1 VM5S5I qurep. Ethics _ 1 
Electives __.___§.6 VM 530 he & Ethics a5 waives —.____§ 

CVGS passes 


Total — 235 quarter hours 


*This curriculum, recently revised in terms of national goals for veterinary medicine educa- 
tion, will become effective in 1971-72 for the first and second year classes. Elective courses 
Will be offered in specialized areas of medicine, surgery, clinical pathology, etc. 


Graduate 


All departments offer programs through the Graduate School leading to 
a Master of Science degree. Master's degree candidates may be required to pass 
a preliminary oral and/or written examination to demonstrate adequate knowl- 
edge in their chosen fields. A doctoral program leading to a Doctor of Philo- 
sophy degree is offered in Physiology. This is an interdisciplinary program that 
offers sufficient flexibility to permit students to adapt programs to their 
individual needs. 


Extension 


Under the direction of the Vice President for Extension this school pro- 
vides continuing education programs throughout the year in Auburn and at 
off-campus sites. 


The Graduate School 


W. V. Parker, Dean 
Paut F. Parks, Assistant Dean 


A‘. REGULATIONS governing the Graduate School are designed to equal 
or exceed the minimum standards recommended by the Commission on 
Colleges and Universities of the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools, 

A student with a bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or university 
may apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission. Application forms 
for admission may be secured from the Graduate School and must be submitted 
ut least three weeks before registration, Two transcripts of undergraduate 
credits and satisfactory scores on the Aptitude Test of the Graduate Record 
Examinations must also be submitted. Every applicant must have a satisfactory 
undergraduate record and show adequate preparation in the field in which he 
desires to major as determined by the screening committee of the department 
or unit concerned, 

The Graduate School bulletin should be consulted for detailed information 
on the regulations of the Graduate School, the courses offered for graduate 
credit, the requirements for degrees, fellowships and assistantships, and other 
matters pertaining to graduate work in this institution. Undergraduates wish- 
ing to register for graduate courses should consult the Graduate bulletin for 
regulations concerning such registration. A bulletin may be obtained upon re- 
quest from the Dean of the Graduate School. 

The Graduate School administers graduate work leading to the degrees 
listed below. 


Graduate Degrees 


The Master’s Program 


Master of Science in the areas of Aerospace Engineering; Agricultural Eco 
nomics and Rural Sociology; Agricultural Engineering; Agronomy and Soils; 
Animal Science; Animal Nutrition; Botany and Microbiology; Chemical En- 
ginecring; Chemistry; Civil Engineering; Consumer Affairs; Counselor Educa: 
tion; Dairy Manufacturing; Dairy Production; Economics; Educational Admin- 
istration; Electrical Engineering; Elementary Education; Entomology; Family 
and Child Development; Fisheries Management; Forestry; Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation; Horticulture; Industrial Engineering; Mathematics; 
Mechanical Engineering: Nuclear Science; Nutrition and Foods; Ornamental 
Horticulture; Pharmacy; Physics; Poultry Science; Psychology; Secondary Edu 
cation; Toxicology; Veterinary Medicine; Vocational and Adult Education; 
Wildlife Management; and Zoology. 

Master of Arts in the areas of English; History; Political Science; Spanish; 
and Speech. 

Other Master's Degrees: Master of Fine Arts, Master of Business Adminis- 
tration, Master of Education, Master of Urban and Regional Planning, Master 
of Arts in College Teaching, Master of Agriculture, Master of Electrical Engi- 
neering, Master of Industrial Design, Master of Music. 
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The Specialist in Education Program 


The degree of Specialist in Education is a sixth-year degree and is offered 
in Curriculum, Teaching, Administration, Supervision, and Guidance. 


The Doctoral Degree Program 

The degree of Doctor of Education is offered with specializations in Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, Counselor Education, Elementary Education, and 
Secondary Education. 

Doctor of Philosophy in the Departments of Aerospace Engineering, Agro- 
nomy and Soils, Animal Science, Botany and Microbiology, Chemistry, Elec 
trical Engineering, English, Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures, Forestry, History, 
Mathematics, Mechanical Engineering, Physics, Psychology, and Zoology-En- 
tomology. and interdepartmental programs in Agricultural Engineering and 
Physiology. 


Research Program with the Oak Ridge 
Associated Universities 


Auburn University is one of the sponsoring institutions of the Oak Ridge 
Associated Universities research program located at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 
Through this cooperative association our graduate research programs have at 
their disposal the facilities of the National Laboratories in Oak Ridge and 
the research staffs of these laboratories. When advanced degree candidates in 
certain areas have completed their residence work at Auburn it is possible, by 
special arrangement, for them to go to Oak Ridge to do their research problems 
and prepare their theses. In addition, it is possible for our faculty members to 
obtain appoinuments on the Oak Ridge Research Participation Program for 
varying periods, usually not less than three months, in order to pursue advanced 
studies in their fields of specialization. Thus, both faculty and students may 
keep abreast of the most modern and up-to-date developments in atomic and 
nuclear research that is in progress at the Oak Ridge Laboratories. 

The students will go to Oak Ridge on Oak Ridge Graduate Fellowships. 
The stipend will be determined by the number of dependents of the student 
and by the level of work which he is prepared to do. Faculty members may 
work in Oak Ridge on stipends commensurate with their current college salary 
and rank, 

Information on the opportunities for research in the Oak Ridge Labora 
tories is available in the office of the Dean of the Graduate School. 


Auburn Computer Center 


Ben B. Barnes, Director 


The Auburn Computer Center, which is equipped with an IBM 360 model 
50 computer, is administered by the Graduate School, Computer time is avail- 
able for research, instructional, extension, or administrative projects with the 
endorsement of any University department. However, all researchers are en- 
couraged to obtain external funds to support computer time and associated 
costs required for their work, Details concerning arrangements for the use of 
computer services are available in most departments but can also be obtained 
from the Director of the Computer Center. 


Reserve Officers 
Training Corps 


Department of Military Science 


CoLonet AnpReEw W. LAMAR, Jr. 
Commandant and Professor of Military Science 


TUDY OF MILITARY SCIENCE at Auburn University dates back to the 

Civil War period. The Morrill Land Grant Act of 1862 requires that mili- 
tary instruction be furnished to students. Instruction in Military Science is 
under the supervision of an officer of the Active Army who is detailed as Pro- 
fessor of Military Science. By appointment of the college authorities he is 
Commandant of the ROTC students. The Professor of Military Science is 
assisted by a staff of commissioned and non-commissioned officers of the Army. 
The curriculum in Military Science is divided into two courses, basic and ad- 
vanced. A description of course requirements is discussed in the following 


paragraphs. 


Basic Course 


The basic course consists of a six-quarter block of instruction normally 
taken during the freshman and sophomore years. During the freshman year, 
two hours of instruction (one classroom and one Leadership Lab) are taken 
each week for three quarters. 


In the sophomore year three hours of instruction (two classroom and one 
Leadership Lab) are taken each week for three quarters. All freshman and 
sophomore military science classes are offered Fall, Winter and Spring quarters, 
with one credit hour being allowed each quarter. 


Basic Camp 


The basic camp consists of six weeks of field training conducted at an 
Army Post during the summer. Basic Camp is not required for students com- 
pleting the basic course described above. It is designed for transfer students 
who wish to substitute the successful completion of the basic camp for the six- 
quarters resident basic course and enroll in the advanced course. Transfer 
students may apply to the Professor of Military Science for a draft deferment 
and enter into an agreement to complete basic camp and the advanced course, 
While attending basic camp students are paid at the rate of $124.50 per month. 
Reimbursement to the student for travel expenses is made at the rate of six 
cents per mile to and from camp. Uniforms, quarters, medical care and rations 
are furnished by the government during the camp period, 
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Advanced Course 


The Advanced Course is designed to produce officers for the Army 
of the United States, both the Active Army and the Reserve. Successful com- 
pletion of the Advanced Course at Auburn University qualifies the student for 
a commission as 2nd Lieutenant in one of the following branches of the 
United States Army Reserve: Adjutant General's Corps, Air Defense Artillery, 
Armor, Chemical Corps, Corps of Engineers, Field Artillery, Finance Corps, 
Infantry, Medical Service Corps, Military Intelligence, Military Police Corps, 
Ordnance Corps, Quartermaster Corps, Signal Corps, Transportation Corps, 
based on student's choice and needs of the Army. Students who are designated 
Distinguished Military Suidents may apply for a Regular Army commission, if 
accomplished prior to graduation, Regular Army appointments are con- 
tingent upon selection by Department of Army and subsequent designation of 
the cadet as a Distinguished Military Graduate. The advanced course consists 
of a six-quarter course, normally taken during the junior and senior years, 
designed to qualify the student for appointment in any of the aforementioned 
branches. Three credit hours per quarter or a total of 18 credit hours are 
granted for completion of the Advanced Course; however, only six credit 
hours may apply towards total credits required for graduation, Students are 
paid subsistence pay of $50.00 per month, not to exceed 600 days while en- 
tolled in the Advanced Course. 


An advanced camp of six weeks duration must be attended by the student 
before he becomes eligible for a commission, Advanced camp is normally at 
tended during the summer between the end of the junior and the start of the 
senior years. While attending advanced camp students are paid $209 per month, 
Reimbursement to the students for travel expenses is made at a rate of six 
cents per mile to and from camp. Uniforms, quarters, medical care and rations 
are furnished by the government during the camp period. The applicant for 
the advanced course must: 


l. Be a citizen of the United States. 


2. Be physically qualified in accordance with standards prescribed by the 
Department of the Army. 


3. Not have reached 28 years of age at time of appointment in the U.S, 
Army Reserve. 


4. Have completed appropriate basic training (2 years basic course or basic 
camp) or have equivalent military or ROTC training in lieu thereof; have at 
least two (2) academic years to complete prior to graduation. 


5. Have minimum overall academic average of 1.0, 


6. Be selected by the Professor of Military Science and the President of 
Auburn University. 


7. Enlist as a private in the U. S, Army Reserve. 


8. Execute a written agreement with the Government to complete the two- 
year Advanced Course training and attend one Summer Camp (six weeks dura- 
tion) preferably at the end of the first year of the Advanced Course. Agree in 
writing to accept an appointment as a commissioned officer in the Army Re- 
serve and serve the prescribed period of duty. 
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Financial Assistance Program 


The Army ROTC offers a scholarship program designed to provide finan- 
cial assistance to outstanding young men in the program who are interested in 
the Army as a career. Each scholarship provides for free tuition, textbooks and 
laboratory fees in addition to pay of $50 per month for the period that the 
scholarship is in effect. During a six-week summer training period, normally at 
the end of the junior year, this pay is increased to one-half of a second lieu- 
tenant's base pay. The scholarships are provided under provisions of Public 
Law 88-647, The ROTC Vitalizauon Act of 1964. 


Scholarships may be awarded for periods of one, two, three or four years. 
Four year scholarships are awarded to selected high school applicants who plan 
to attend a University offering Army ROTC in its curricula. 


Three and two year scholarships are awarded to selected applicants en- 
rolled in freshmen and sophomore military science who are qualified to enter 
the advanced program. 


The one year scholarship is awarded to selected junior applicants who have 
enrolled in advanced ROTC and have demonstrated outstanding leadership 
potential. 


Recipients of Army ROTC scholarships agree to serve on active duty as a 
commissioned officer for a four year period. The remainder of the normal six 
year service obligation may be spent in the U, S, Army Reserve. 


Army ROTC Aviation Program 


Qualified second year advanced (MS IV) cadets may apply for enrollment 
in the Army ROTC Flight Training Program, subject to quota limitations. 
This program is conducted at no expense to the student, Participation in the 
program will not act to cause any reduction in the prescribed MS IV course. 
This course is an approved Federal Aviation Agency standardized flight in- 
struction program consisting of 35 hours ground instruction and 364 hours 
flight training. Satisfactory completion of the program of instruction may qual- 
ify the graduates for award of a FAA Private Pilot's certificate. Students must 
agree to a period of active duty for three years after completion of additional 
flight training in the active service. 


Uniforms and Equipment 


All students are required to deposit $50.00 with the Bursar of the Univer- 
sity prior to enroliment in the ROTC. They are furnished a uniform in good 
condition and other necessary supplies through the ROTC Supply Office. 
Upon completion of the course of instruction, or upon withdrawal, the uniform 
and other supplies are turned in and the deposit less $1.50 per quarter is re- 
turned to the student. 


Advanced ROTC students are furnished uniforms under the commutation 
system. Upon graduation, the uniform becomes the property of the advanced 
student. 
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Distinguished Military Students 


The Professor of Military Science may designate as a Distinguished Military 
Student a person who: 

|. Possesses outstanding qualities of leadership, high mora! character, and 
definite aptitude for the military service. 

2. Has attained an academic standing in the upper half of his class. An 
exception may be made only in the case of an individual student whose standing 
is in the upper 10 per cent of his class in military subjects, or who has shown 
exceptionally high motivation toward a military career, 

3. Has demonstrated his leadership ability through his achievements while 
participating in recognized campus activities. 

4. Has attained a class standing in the upper third of his ROTC class in 
the Advanced Course, Senior Division, ROTC. 

Distinguished Military Students may make application for a commission in 
the Regular Army any time subsequent to such designation, but not later than 
the date on which they are designated Distinguished Military Graduates, If ac- 
cepted they will be commissioned in the Regular Army upon graduation. 


Distinguished Military Graduates 


The professor of Military Science may designate as a Distinguished Military 
Graduate a person who was designated a Distinguished Military Student and 
who has maintained the high academic standards between the time of such 
designation and date of commission and graduation. 


Selective Service Deferments 


Students enrolled in the advanced course, Army ROTC, will be deferred 
under the provisions of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, as 
amended, according to the following: 

1, The students are required to sign an ROTC deferment agreement. The 
provisions of the agreement requiré the students to complete the advanced 
course and to accept commissions if tendered by the Department of the Army, 

2. The Professor of Military Science will notify the local selective service 
boards of all enrolled students of their selection for deferment. Deferment by 
the local selective service board is mandatory unless the student has received an 
order to report for induction, 


Students enrolled in the basic course, Army ROTC, may request the Pro- 
fessor of Military Science to select them for deferment. The students are re- 
quired to sign an ROTC deferment agreement. The provisions of the agree- 
ment require the students to complete the basic and advanced courses and ac- 
cept commissions if tendered by the Department of the Army. 

Deferred students dropped from ROTC, not in good scholastic standing, or 
not considered potential commissioned officers, will no longer be deferred. 
Students who decline to fulfill the terms of their ROTC deferment agreements 
pertaining to undergraduate work at the institution will be reported to Selective 
Service. 
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Department of Naval Science 


Captain D. A. Barkspate, USN 
Cammanding Officer and Professor of Naval Science 


HE NAVAL RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS is established 
T under authority of Title 10, U. S. Code, as amended. 

A Captain in the Navy or a Colonel in the Marine Corps is assigned as 
the Professor of Naval Science. He is assisted by commissioned officers and 
others detailed from the Navy and Marine Corps. 

The purpose of NROTC is to provide a steady supply of well-educated 
junior officers for the line and staff corps of the regular Navy and to build 
up a reserve of trained officers who will be ready to serve their country at 
a moment's notice in a national emergency. NROTC graduates are given equal 
rank, equal treatment, and equal opportunities with the graduates of the 
United States Naval Academy. 


Types of NROTC Students 


Students in the NROTC are of two types: 


1. Students in the NROTC College Scholarship Program are appointed Midship- 
man, USNR. Such students assume an obligation to make all required 
summer practice cruises and upon acceptance of an appointment as a com: 
missioned officer in the U, S. Navy or U, S. Marine Corps serve at the 
pleasure of the President. The Secretary of the Navy establishes criteria for 
voluntary termination of an officer's status to meet the needs of the naval 
service, At the present time the dr sey minimum active duty service period 
of four years has been established by the Secretary of the Navy. 

The NROTC Scholarship Program briefly described above is one of the 
most remarkable educational opportunities ever offered, Public Law 729 (as 
amended by Public Law 88-647), signed by the President on 13 August 1946, 
instituted this program for the selection and training of officer candidates for 
the Navy and Marine Corps in colleges and universities throughout the 
country. The cost of tuition, fees, and textbooks will be paid by the Govern: 
ment. Necessary uniforms will be provided by the Government and students will 
receive subsistence pay for other expenses during college at the rate of $50 per 
month for a maximum of four years. Active duty pay while on summer 
training is based on rate of pay for midshipmen of the Naval Academy (ap- 
proximately $193 per month at present). 

Normally students will attend college for four years. While in college 
they may take any course leading to a baccalaureate or higher degree which 
falls within the following general category of majors: 


Architecture Engincering Mathematics 
Biology, General English Philosophy 

Botany, General Foreign Languages Physical Sciences 
Building Construction Geography Political Science 
Business History Psychology, General 
Computer Science Industrial Design Sociology 
Economics Interior Design Zoology, General 
Education, Secondary Journalism 


In addition to the requirements of their major, NROTC students are re 
quired to complete 30 quarter hours of Naval Science. They must also cont 
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plete certain Navy-specified university courses, most of which may be substituted 
for required or elective courses. Summer quarters are occupied with two at-sea 
training cruises and one summer period of aviation-amphibious indoctrination, 
lasting from six to eight weeks each, Upon graduation NROTC Scholarship 
students must accept a commission as Ensign, USN, or Second Lieutenant, 
USMC, if offered. 


Entrance to the NROTC Scholarship Program described above is effected 
through nationwide competition. Applicants must make independent arrange- 
ments to take either the Scholastic Aptitude Test, offered by the College 
Entrance Examination Board, or the American College Test at their own 
expense. Application blanks and information bulletins are available each 
Fall at high schools, colleges, and Offices of Naval Officer Procurement. For 
more details, contact the Professor of Naval Science of this university. 


As required by Section 2107, Title 10, U, S, Code, selected candidates 
must enlisc in the U. S. Naval Reserve for six years in pay grade E-l (Seaman 
Recruit) prior to being appointed Midshipman, USNR, and receiving com- 
pensation, Students disenrolled from the NROTC Program for reasons beyond 
their control shall be discharged from enlisted status. In addition, NROTC 
Scholarship Program students may resign from the Program without prejudice 
at any time prior to the beginning of their third year in the Program, and 
they will also be discharged from their enlisted status. 

2. Students in the NROTC College Program have the status of civilians who 
have entered into a mutual contract with the Navy. [Ef the student successfully 
completes the requirements for a degree from Auburn University, plus 
Naval Science and certain Navy-specified university courses, he may become 
a commissioned officer in the Navy or Marine Corps Reserve. These students 
ire not entitled to the compensation or benefits paid NROTC Scholarship 
students, except that they are entitled to a uniform issue, Naval Science text- 
books, subsistence pay ($50 monthly) during their final two years of NROTC 
training, and summer cruise compensation, If in all respects qualified, they 
are commissioned as reserve officers in the United States Navy or Marine 
Corps upon graduation from Auburn University. They are required to serve 
on active duty for a period of three years and retain their commission for a 
total of six years from date of appointment (three years active duty, two years 
ready reserves, and one year standby reserve), unless sooner released by the 
Secretary of the Navy. NROTC College Program students selected as Dis- 
tinguished Naval Graduates will be offered a commission in the regular Navy. 
Students to be commissioned in the Marine Corps may apply for a commis- 
sion as Regular Officers and, if accepted under current quotas, will have the 
same options of service as NROTC Scholarship students. 

Students in the NROTC College Program who have not yet qualified for 

entitlement to the $50 per month subsistence payments may resign from the 
NROTC Program without prejudice. 


Students in this Program are eligible and encouraged to apply for the 
NROTC College Scholarship Program through national competition, In addi- 
tion, each year the Professor of Naval Science nominates for consideration 
outstanding NROTC College Program students for appointment as NROTC 
Scholarship students, such appointment to become effective the following 
Fall Quarter. 

While at Auburn University an NROTC College Program student may 
take any curriculum which leads to a baccalaureate or higher degree. This 
does not, however, entitle the student to any delay of active duty require- 
ments after attaining the basic requirements for a baccalaureate degree and 
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commissioning. NROTC College Program students are required to complete 
the same Naval Science and Navy-specified university courses as NROTC 
Scholarship students. They must complete all Naval Science requirements 
prior to or concurrently with receipt of first baccalaureate degree. Summer 
training will consist of an at-sea training cruise between the junior and senior 
years. During this training period, NROTC College Program students will be 
paid at the same rate as NROTC Scholarship students. Receipt of subsistence 
pay of $50 per month during the junior and senior years in the NROTC 
College Program is contingent upon fulfilling the following requirement: 
Enlist in the U, S. Naval Reserve (inactive) for the standard six-year obligation. 
Those students already serving under a reserve enlistment contract will be dis 
charged and reenlisted under provisions of Section 2104 of Title 10 U, S. Code, 
Junior and senior NROTC College Program students who are disenrolled 
from the Program for reasons beyond their control, or without willfully 
violating the terms of their contract, will be discharged from their reserve status 
at the same time, unless they request active duty or retention in the naval 
reserve. 


NROTC College Program students are selected by the Professor of Naval 
Science. 


General Qualifications for Enrollment 


In general each candidate for enrollment in the NROTC must meet the 
following requirements: 


1. Have attained his 17th birthday on or before July first of the year of 
enrollment and be of such age that he will not have attained his 25th birthday 
before July first of the year he will be commissioned. The Professor of Naval 
Science is authorized to waive the minimum age requirement for NROTC 
College Program students of the freshman class in those cases where he con- 
siders the student of sufficient maturity to undertake the Naval Science 
courses and drills, 


2. Be morally qualified and possess officer qualifications and character as 
evidenced by appearance, scholarship, extracurricular activities, and record in 
his home community. 


3. Be at least a high school graduate or person of equivalent educational 
level if selected competitively; or be enrolled in good standing or accepted 
for admission at an NROTC institution if selected by the Professor of Naval 
Science. 


4. Be physically qualified in accordance with the current manual of the 
Navy Medical Department requirements for entrance into the NROTC 


Program. 


Equipment 


Uniforms, Naval Science textbooks, and equipment necessary to the 
NROTC Program will be furnished by the government to students of both 
NROTC Programs. The uniform will be worn only when students are engaged 
in drills, attending Naval Science labs, or during other naval activities pre- 
scribed by the Professor of Naval Science. 
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Selective Service Deferment 


1. NROTC students are draft deferred under the Selective Service Exten- 
sion Act of 1951 from the time of executing their oath of office or contract. 
This does not remove the legal requirement for all males to register with their 
local draft board upon reaching age 18. 


2, NROTG students dropped from the program become eligible for the 
draft. Students in the NROTC College Scholarship Program and those enrolled 
in the last two years of the NROTC College Program who are disenrolled from 
the NROTC Program for reasons beyond their control will be discharged 
from their enlisted status unless they request active duty or retention in the 
naval reserve. 


3. The Department of Naval Science will keep the appropriate local draft 
board informed as to the status of each NROTC student. 


Curriculum 


The Naval Science curriculum consists of the following hours per week: 
Freshman, junior, and senior Naval Science courses consist of five hours per 
week; sophomore courses three hours per week; and Marine Corps Option 
courses four hours per week. 


The Naval Science subjects carried during the four-year curriculum are 
listed below, 


FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR 
Ist Qtr. Orientation to the Navy and Marine Ist Otr. Seminar: Sea Power and Maritime 
Sciences (NS 111) Affairs (NS 211) 
2nd Qtr. Naval Ships Systems (NS 112) 2nd Qtr. Seminar: Sea Power and Maritime 
Srd Qtr. Highlights of Naval and Military Affairs (NS 212) 
History (NS 115) Srd Qtr. Sea Power and Maritime 


Seminar: 
Affairs (NS 213) 


(U. S. N. Candidates) 


THIRD YEAR FOURTH YEAR 
let Qtr. Navigation (NS 31}) Ist Qtr. Naval Weapons Systems (NS 411) 
2nd Orr. Navig tion (NS 312) 2nd Qtr. Principles of Naval Organization and 
trd Qtr. Naval Operations (NS 313) Management (NS 412) 


Srd Qtr. Principles of Naval Organization and 
Management (NS 415) 


(U, S..M. C. Candidates) 


THIRD YEAR FOURTH YEAR 


it Qtr, Evolution of the Art of War (NS 321) Ist Qtr, Amphibious Warfare (NS 421) 
Znd Qtr. Evolution of the Art of War (NS 322) 2nd Qtr, Amphibious Warfare (NS 422) 
Ird Qtr. Evolution of the Art of War (NS 323) $rd Qtr. Amphibious Warfare (NS 423) 


Each of the above subjects carry three quarter hours of credit with the 
exception of the sophomore courses which carry one quarter hour of credit 
and the Marine Corps option courses which carry two quarter hours of credit. 
These hours of credit will be considered as a part of the normal quarterly 
load required for NROTC students; however, Auburn University graduation 
requirements will be increased by 18 hours over the number of hours listed 
in the University catalog. 
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Navy-specified University Courses 


Courses in the following subjects must be completed by all NROTC 
students prior to graduation; American Military History, Political Science, and 
Computer Science. 


Students having a major field of study in Enginerring, Physics, Chemistry, 
Mathematics, or Education with teaching majors in ‘mathematics or physical 
science will complete the following courses in addition to the above: 


Calculus, and Physics (or Chemistry) 


Students having a major field of study in Arts, Humanities, Business, 
Political Science, Economics, and Education with teaching majors other than 
mathematics or physical science will complete the following courses: 


Calculus (or Statistics), and 
Physics (or Chemistry, Biology, Geology, or Zoology) 


Flight and Ground Instruction 


A program of flight and ground instruction is offered eligible NROTC 
students who have completed their sophomore year. The primary purpose of 
such instruction is to ascertain the student's aptitude for Naval Aviation, but 
it may also enable students to become eligible for a private pilot's license. 
Flight training under the program is at Government expense and is in addi- 
tion to the presently prescribed Naval Science curriculum for NROTC students. 


Naval Honor Graduates 


The Professor of Naval Science may designate as a Naval Honor Graduate 
any candidate who possesses outstanding qualities of leadership, high moral 
character, a definite aptitude for the naval service, and who has distinguished 
himself in his chosen academic major. 


In order to qualify for this designation, a candidate must achieve an 
academic standing in his major field equivalent to “graduation with honor” 
(grade point average of 2.4 or better) and must also achieve an equivalent 
standing in aptitude and Naval Science subjects. 


Distinguished Naval Graduate Designation 


In their senior year students enrolled in the NROTC College Program 
who meet the following requirements will be designated as a Distinguished 
Naval Graduate and tendered a regular Navy appointment: 


1. Stand in the top 20 percent of the NROTC program OR stand in the 
top 10 percent in military aptitude and top 1/3 of the NROTC 
Program. 

2. Be physically qualified for appointment in the regular Navy. 


The top 15 percent of the total graduates of the NROTC College Pro- 
gram may be selected as Distinguished Naval Graduates. Selections will be made 
by a board convened by the Professor of Naval Science. 
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Department of Air Force Aerospace Studies 
(AFROTC) 


CoLtonet Rircuie P. STIMPSON 
Professor of Air Force Aerospace Studies and Commander 


HE AIR FORCE ROTC was established at Auburn University in the 

fall of 1946 as the School of Air Science and Tactics. As a result of the 
ROTC Vitalization Act of 1964, P.L. 88-647, the curriculum was revised and 
the departmental title changed to the School of Air Force Aerospace Studies. 
During the Fall Quarter, 1967, the title was re-designated Department of Air 
Force Aerospace Studies, The officer education program under the new 
legislation is a revitalized effort designed to provide education that will develop 
skills and attitudes vital to the professional Air Force Officer. It is designed 
to qualify for commission those college men and women who desire to serve 
in the United States Air Force. 


The curriculum in Air Force Aerospace Studies is divided into three areas: 
the General Military Course (Basic), Field Training, and the Professional 
Officer Course (Advanced). A description of these courses, requirements 
for entry, etc, are listed below. 


College Scholarship Program 


Certain outstanding students may be selected by the Professor of Air 
Force Aerospace Studies to compete for scholarships under this program. 


For students awarded scholarships the Government will pay for the cost 
of tuition, fees, and textbooks. 


Uniforms will be provided by the Government and students will receive a 
subsistence allowance of $50.00 per month. Only members of the four-year 
program or those granted equivalent credit for portions thereof are eligible 
for AFROTC College Scholarships, 


General Military Course 
(Basic Course) 


The Air Force course of study offered during the student's freshman and 
sophomore academic years is the General Military Course (GMC). This is 
composed of one class hour and one Corps Training hour per week, The 
Corps Training extends beyond drill and ceremonies to include briefings by 
various Air Force Commands and agencies. Studerits enrolled in the GMC 
are provided the opportunity to visit various air bases to acquaint them more 
fully with operational Air Force units. One credit hour is allowed for each 
quarter of the six quarter basic course successfully completed. Six quarters of 
the General Military Course is one requirement for admission to the Profes- 
sional Officer Course. However, a two-year Professional Course option is avail- 
able for students who do not complete the basic course. 


204 Reserve Officers Training Corps 
Field Training 

Applicants for the Professional Officer Course must attend a summer Field 
Training Course before their junior year. Students who have completed the 
GMC are assigned to a four-week training unit; however, students who did not 
complete the basic course must attend a more intensive six-week course. The 
Air Force will furnish uniforms, housing, medical care and rations in addition 
to giving the students a round trip travel allowance and military pay. Students 


who successfully complete Field Training then become cligible for the Pro- 
fessional Officer Course. 


Professional Officer Course 
(Advanced Course) 


The Professional Officer Course is designed to provide highly qualified 
Junior Officers for the United States Air Force. Enrollment in the program is 
based upon such factors as scholarship, physical qualifications, leadership, 
desire for flying training, and academic major, Successful completion of the 
course qualifies the student for appointment as a Second Lieutenant in the 
United States Air Force Reserve, 


The program consists of a six-quarter course normally taken during the 
junior and senior year. Enrollment in the advanced course is also open to a 
graduate student if they have six-quarters of school remaining. Three classroom 
hours of instruction and one hour of Corps Training are taken per weck. 
Three credit hours per quarter or a total of 18 credit hours are granted for 
completion of the Professional Officer Course; however, only six credit hours 
may be applied towards the total credits required for graduation. Students 
enrolled in the program are given a $50.00 per month subsistence allowance. A 
student selected for the pilot category (IP) will be given 40 hours of ground 
instruction and 361% hours of flight training which may qualify him for a 
private pilots license. 


Professional Officer Course Applicants must: 
1. Be a United States citizen. 


2. Be physically qualified in accordance with Department of the Air 
Force standards. 


3. Be under 30 years of age at the time of commissioning except that 
pilot and navigator applicants must not be older than 2649 years 
when commissioned. 


Complete the GMC requirements, a field training course, or have 
equivalent credit in leu thereof. 


Pass the Air Force Officer Qualifying Test (AFOQT). 

Have an academic average of 1.0 or better. 

Have six-quarters of undergraduate or graduate school remaining. 

. Enlist in the Air Force Reserve for a period of six years or eight 
years for those in the college scholarship program. 


9, Execute a written agreement to complete the Advanced Course and 
attend a summer training course. 


oe 
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10. Agree to accept a commission as a Second Lieutenant in the USAF 
Reserve and serve at least four years if not on flying status or six 
years if Pilot or Navigator qualified. 


ll. Be selected by the Professor of Air Force Aerospace Studies. 


Veterans with previous honorable active U.S, military service who desire 
to enroll in the advanced course may receive a waiver for either the GMC 
or its equivalent as an entrance requirement. If he meets all other require- 
ments he will be enrolled at the beginning of his junior year. Summer field 
training may be waived for veterans. 


Uniforms and Equipment 


All students enrolled in the AFROTC must deposit $30.00 with the Uni- 
versity Bursar. They are then furnished a uniform and other necessary uni- 
form items through the AFROTC Supply Office under the uniform commuta- 
tion system. Texts and other items required for AFROTC academics are 
also issued through the AFROTC Supply Office. Upon completion of the 
GMC, or upon a student's withdrawal, the uniform and all other supplies 
are turned in and the deposit is then returned to the student. One dollar and 
fifty cents per quarter is withheld by the University Bursar to cover the cost 
of cleaning and repair of the uniforms and when applicable, to support 
AFROTC activities. Uniforms issued to POC members become the property 
of the member when he is commissioned. 


Distinguished AFROTC Graduates 


The Professor of Air Force Aerospace Studies may designate as a Dis 
tinguished AFROTC Graduate a POC member who: 


1. Has a superior academic record and high AFOQT Score. 

2, Possesses outstanding qualities of leadership and high moral character. 

§. Demonstrates leadership ability through achievements in recognized 
campus activities, both curricular and extracurricular, which in con- 
junction with (1) and (2) above, warrants designation as “DIS- 
TINGUISHED.” 


Selective Service Deferments 


Scholarship students and those enrolled in the Professional Officers 
Course will be deferred under the provisions of the Universal Military Train- 
ing and Service Act, as amended. Other students voluntarily participating in 
the General Military Course may request the Professor of Aerospace Studies 
to select them for deferment provided they meet certain qualifications. This 
deferment will continue as long as the student is enrolled in the AFROTC 
and otherwise remains qualified. 


Description of Courses 


This section contains all courses offered in the University, listed by departments, arranged in 


alphabetical order. 


courses bearing the — 100 to 199, inclusive, are 


Those cou 
those from 200 to 299, 


mudents; 600 to 799, uate students. 


Description of courses in cach department includes: (a) course number; 


normally offered for freshmen; 
300 to 399, juniors; 400 to 499, seniors; 500 to 599, fifth year 


(b) descriptive ee 


fc) in atin ia credit in quarter hours, Le. one quarter (5), two quarters (5-5), ete.; (d) lec 
re and labora where 


tory hours for courses with 


Coonan of lecture periods equal in number to ye Meit): ( 
is offered; (f) prerequisite (Pr.); (g) description of 


no statement is made the course 
¢) the quarter in which the course 
subject matter and m 


Preceding the description of courses lor cack department is a let of the departmental faculty. 


INDEX BY FIELDS OF INSTRUCTION 
(Departmental symbols in parentheses) 


University Courses (U)_ —EEFFFefesesFsFsSO7 


Accounting and Finance (ACF)... 207 
Administration and Supervision (AED) 209 
Acrospace Engineering (AE) ~>_-__ 210 
Acrospace Studies (AF) ________214 
Agricultural Economics and 

ural Sociology (AS). 
Agricultural Engineering (AN)... 217 
Agronomy and Soils (AY)... FS 
Animal and Dairy Sciences (ADS).____ 220 
Architecture (AR) 223 


_BBVOO_EE»=> ae eee 
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Electrical Engineering (EE) .______258 
Elementary Education (EED) 0... 257 
ee EEE 
Family and Child Development (FCD)__ 268 
Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures (FAA) 265 


Foreign Languages (FL) se GK 
CO Gy, SESS Ea 
Foundations of Education (FED)... 272 
Gedgraphy (CV)... 
SO EE 
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Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation (HPR) 275 


OE 





History 

Horticulture (HF). _>EEEEseseseFsFE 
Industrial Engineering (IE) SEES 
Interdepartmental Education (IED) 289 
OE, O—>— xx =" 
Laboratory Technology (LT) 292 
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Marketing and Transportation (MT) 295 
Materials Engineering (MTL). 296 
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ES) eee | F 
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Political Science (PO) Sess 
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OE 
Secondary Education (SED). 326 


ON eS 
Speech Communications (SC)... Ses 
Technical Services (TS)_._____ 383838 
Textile Engineering (TE) EOS 
(io Ak) ee eS Ce 
Veterinary Medicine (VM) ———S 857 
Vocational and Adult Education (VED)_._45 
Zoology-Entomology (ZY) Es Fe 
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University Courses (U) 


The tollowing courses, interdisciplinary and experimental in character, are de 


signed to enable the student to see in a wide perspective the relationship of individual 
courses in bis curriculum and to understand more fully the dominant ideas and con- 
cepts confronting him in the modern world. University Courses are open to students 
in all curricula. 


21}, 


212. 


215. 


Sil, 


512. 


314. 


410. 


414. 


The meaning of Environmental Quality (3). Pr., junior standing or consent 
of instructor, 

Faculty discussion leaders representing engineering, agriculture, humanities, social and 
biological sciences, art and architecture, planning, ctc., will present materials from their 
professional disciplinary perspectives. Discussions will aid student understanding of the 
problem, potential solutions and their implications for mankind. 

Psychological Study of the Community (3). Lec, 2, Lab, 2. Pr,, junior standing 
and permission of instructor. 

Local community programs designed to foster interest in and an understanding of our 
society. A number of community leaders will be used as speakers and discussion leaders, 
Introduction to Planning (3). Pr., junior standing and } eer nag of instructor, 
A critical examination of the processes by which cites and regions are planned and 
developed, with emphasis placed on urban areas, and of the influences of technical and 
social change. Credit not allowed toward graduate work in urban and regional planning, 
Natural Philosophy (5). Pr., junior standing. 

A wnthesis of modern thought concerning the unifying ideas of physical and biological 
sciences and their impact on the social economic structure of man-made society. Contributions 
from various sciences are evaluated in light of knowledge of the last part of the twentieth 
century. 


Accounting and Finance (ACF) 


Professors Robinson, Head, Hartman, and Hill 
Associate Professors Criss, Gritz, Hale, Stalnaker, and Miley 
Assistant Professors Beard, Bice, and Williams 
Instructors Becker, Dinius, Whatley, Woodward, and Dalton 


Accounting 
Principles of Accounting I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., sophomore standing. 
Kasic accountin rinciples, including the accounting cycle preparation of financial 
statements. ACE IL is not open to students with credit in ACF 215. 


Principles of Accounting If (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Pr., ACF 211. 

A continuation of accounting principles with emphasis on their application to partnerships, 
corporations, and preparation and analysis of various financial statements. 
Fundamentals of General and Cost Accounting (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., sopho- 
more 

The fundamental conce and principles of general and cost accounting with emphasis 
on accumulating, re ng, and interpreting cost data in the production area of business 
operations. (Not open to undergraduates majoring in BA. Credit in ACF 211 exclodes 
credit for ACF 215.) 

Managerial Cost and Budgeting (5), Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Pr.. ACF 212. 

The third course for accounting maj or a terminal course for non-accounting majors. 
Introductory cost accounting and budgeting with some es on distribution costs and 
managerial accounting problems. ACF 310 and 311 may taken independently or con: 
currently; both are prerequisites for ACF 512. 

intermediate Accounting I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr. ACF 212. 

A comprehensive study of accounting principles and theory, including a review of the 
accounting cycle and accounting for current assets, eurrent liabilides, and investments 
alah Bie ane $i) may be taken independently or concurrently; both are pretequisites 
or 512. 

Intermediate Accounting If (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4 Pr,, ACF 310 and $11. 

A continuation of accounting principles and theory with emphasis on accounting for 
fixed assets, intangibles, long term liabilities, corporate capital structure, and analysis of 
financial statements, 

Income Tax Accounting (5). Pr.. ACF 212. 

Interpretation of the regulations, preparation of returns, and the keeping of accounting 
records for tax purposes will be considered in this course. 

Cost Accounting (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., ACF 312, and junior standing. 
Accounting principles and procedures involved in job-lot, process, and standard = cost 
accounting. 

Advanced Income Tax Accounting (5). Pr. ACF 312, 314, and junior standing. 
Special tax accounting problems of individuals, partnerships, corporations, estates, and 
trusts. Extensive use will be made of a tax service program. 


415. 


416. 


417. 


418. 


419. 
490. 


610. 


614, 


617. 


g 


320. 


321. 


$22, 


361. 


Description of Courses 
— Information and Accounting Systems (5). Pr., ACF 312 and senior 


a design, installation, uion, and interrelationship of accounting systems which 
constitute the information and provide the basis for financial decisions in modern 
organizations. 

Auditing (5). Pr., ACF 312 and junior standing, 

The principles of auditing with particular attention to methods of testing, analyzing, and 
summarizing accounting records. 

Advanced Accounting (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6 Pr. ACF 312 and junior standing. 


Specialized accounting probiems, including rinerships, joint ventures, installment sales, 
consignments, receiverships, | estates and trusts. 


Accounting for Business Combinations (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 6, Pr. ACF 312 and 
junior standing. 


Accounting for home and branch office procedures, business combinations, parent and 
subsidiary operations, and preparation of consolidated statements. 


Governmental Accounting (5), Pr.. ACF 312 and junior standing, 

Budgeting and accounting procedures of governmental! divisions. 

Special Problems. (1-10). Pr., ACF 312 and senior standing. 

An opportunity for qualified students to conduct individual research and study of an 


advanced nature in the fields of accounting and finance under the guidance of a 
faculty member, 


GRADUATE COURSES 

Managerial Accounting (5). Pr, ACF 212 and graduate standing or consent 
of instructor. 
Primarily non-technical, for the student who will be confronted with business problems re- 
quiring a comprehensive understanding of accounting concepts, and the accepted methods of 
applying these concepts in decision-making, planning, and control, 
Advanced Accounting Theory (5). Pr. ACF 312 and graduate standing or 
consent of instructor. 
A review of the origin and development of double-entry accounting; followed by a critical 
study of the theory of modern accounting principles and procedures, 
Financial Information Systems (5), Pr., graduate standing and consent of 
instructor. 
Identification, evaluation, and modification of critical information flows into eta ies and 
effective information systems to service modern management decision 
Advanced Auditing (5). Pr. ACF 416 and graduate standing or consent of 
instructor, 
he ee pa of auditing principles and procedures to practical problems encountered in the 

of public and private accounting. 
Advanced Accounting Problems (5). Pr. ACF 417 and graduate standing or 
consent of instructor, 
An extension to and «a consolidation of all the other advanced accounting courses. Prepara- 
tion for special accounting examination, 
Seminar (1-10). Pr., Graduate standing or consent of instructor. 
bolton students engaged in intensive study and analysis of accounting and finance 
pro 
Special Problems (1-15). 
Variable content in the accounting and finance areas. 


Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. 


Finance 


Risk and Insurance (5). Pr., EC 200 and junior standing. 

Essentials of risk management, with the emphasis on the use of insurance in meeting these 

risks; including the characteristics of property. liability, life and health insurance. 

Property Insurance (5). Pr., EC 200 and junior standing. 

ited rinc aciges, uses and types of insurance with particular emphasis on fire, marine, auto- 
’ casualry lines. 

rife haahints (5). Pr., EC 200 and junior standing. 

The organization of the life insurance business and the various types of contracts, 

Real Estate (5). Pr.. EC 200 and junior s 

The fundamental principles and practices as applied to the purchase, sale, lease, mortgage, 

title, and management of real estate. 

Personal Finance (3), General elective. Pr. junior standing. 

Plans for managing personal financial problems involving Insurance, housing, houschold 

budgeting. investments, personal and bank loans, credit and time buying, etc. 

Principles of Business Finance (5). Pr.. EC 202 and ACF 212. 


The first course in Business Finance with emphasis on short-term, intermediate and long- 
term financing of business firms. 
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863. Advanced Business Finance (5). Pr., ACF 361. 

A continuation of ACF 561 with emphasis on capital budgeting, cost of capital, growth, 
promotion, and reorganization. 

367. Money Markets and Financial Institutions (5). Pr. ACF 212, EC 202 and 

junior standing. 

A study of the structure and operation of commercial banks and other financial insticutions 

and their role in the financing of business. 

Investments (5). Pr., ACF 361, junior standing. 

Individaul investment policies, investment institutions, and types of investments available. 

Security Analysis (5). Pr., ACF 464 and junior standin 

An advanced study of the techniques and principles of critical analysis and interpretation of 

rate reports. Analysis of carnings, growth, timing and portfolio management. Funds 
and institutional policies are critically examined. 

467. Cases and Problems in Business Finance (5). Pr.. ACF 363 and junior standing, 
A course emphasizing decision making and problem solving within the financial framework. 
tala effect financial decisions upon the total firm from a short and long range point 
view. 

490. Special Problems. (1-10). Pr., ACF $12 and senior standing. 

nm opportunity for qualified sudents to conduct individual research and study of an 
perio nature in the fields of accounting and finance under the guidance of a faculty 
member. 


- £ 


GRADUATE COURSES 


650. Seminar (1-10). Pr. Graduate standing or consent of instructor, 
For those students engaged in intensive study and analysis of accounting and finance 


problems, 
663. Advanced Corporation Finance (5), Pr, ACF 361. 
Intensive study of and problems of business finance from a decision making, internal, 


problem-solving point view. 
890. Space Problems (1-15), 
ariable content in the accounting and finance areas, 


Administration and Supervision (AED) 


Professors Pierce and Tincher 
Associate Professors Walden, Head, Moore, and Morgan 
Assistant Professors Atwell, Clark, Preus, Scebra, Watkins, and Williams 


Prerequisites and corequisites in the Department of Administration and Super- 
vision are experience in teaching or appropriate fields, and employment or definite 
professional objectives leading to employment in administration or supervision. 


618. ap and Administration of Higher Education (5). Pr., TED 663 or 
I 665. 
For educational leaders in higher education. The organization, administration, and evalua. 
tion of institutions in higher education in terms of the academic program, student personnel 
services, business affairs, and related programs including relations between hig edu- 
cation and the state and federal government. 

45. Current Problems and Issues in Educational Administration (5). 
The problems, issues, and trends affecting educational institutions with particular attention 
to deve nt of administrative procedures lO cope with the extensive changes occurring 
in education, 

646. Studies in Education (1-3), Pr. one quarter of graduate study may be repeated 
for credit not to exceed § hours. 
A special problem in administration, supervision, guidance, or higher education using re 
search techniqhes. (Credit in ED 651 prior to 1960 excludes credit for this course.) 

650, Seminar in Area of Specialization (1-5). 
Advanced graduate students and profesor purstic cooperatively selected concepts and the- 
oretical formulations, 

651, Internship in Area of Specilization (1-15). Pr., consent of major professor. May 
be repeated for credit not to exceed 15 hours. 
Provides advanced graduate students with full-time, supervised, on-the-job experiences in 
a school, college, or other appropriate setting. These experiences are accompanied by 
regularly scheduled, on-campus discussion periods, designed to provide positive evaluation 
and analysis of the field experience. 


659. Practicum in Area of lization. (Credit to be arranged.) No more than 10 
hours of practicum it may be earned at Master’s Level. Pr., permission of 
major professor. 


Provides advanied graduate students with supervised experiences with emphasis on the 
application of concepts, principles, and skills acquired in previous course work. 


210 
670. 


60. 


203. 
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Fundamentals of Supervision (5). 

The supervisory process including such topics as the theoretical framework in which super- 

vision takes place; the purpose, functions and processes of supervision; supervisory tasks and 

skills; and the methods of evaluating supervision, 

Organization and Administration of Public Education (5). 

For superintendents, principals, teachers and other educationa) leaders. Topics include pur- 
of organization and administration; organization and administration on federal, state, 

and local levels; financial support and accounting; operation of plant; school-community 

intevaction, and personne! administration. 

The Leadership Role in Educational Administration (5). 

Current theories, concepts and principles of leadership and their application to education, 

Further emphasis placed on the responsibility of the educational administrator for leadership 

in the school and community, in the continuous improvement of staff competence and prin- 

ciples, and in evaluation of effective leadership. 

Administrative Organization and Behavior (5). 

Current theories and concepts of formal organization and of collective behavior. Includes a 

social-psychological approach to organizations, and treats current trends in organizing for 

instruction. 

Administration and Policy Formation (5). 

Analysis of basic social forces, antecedent movement, and political action leading to formal 

enactment of educational policy at national, state, and local levels. Consideration is given 

to the roles and functions of governing and regulating boards and agencies, 

School Finance and Business Administration (5). 


Relationships between educational finance, educational program, tax structures, foundation 
programs and internal age pe Theories of public finance and economic prlncipns 
relating to financial support of educational systems at the local, state and federal levels, 

Educational Plant Maintenance (5). 

Relationship of educational plant maintence and operation to educational program; pro- 
cedures in educational plant maintenance and operation; saefty factors; trends in moderniza- 
tion and new plant planning, 

Educational Business Management (5). 

Procedures and practices in educational finance at the business or operations! level. 
Attention to budgeting, accounting, purchasing, transportation, cost analysis, and manage- 
ment of human and material resources. 

Educational Plant Planning (5). 

Development of educational plants; relationships between curriculum and plant; trends in 
lant design; analysis of physical conditions, relationships of professional and lay personne) 
n educational plant planning. 

Constitutional, Statutory and Judicial Foundations of Education (5). 

The constitutional and statutory provisions for education and an analysis of judicial decisions 
affecting education. Among topics are authority and responsibility of the teacher; right, 
privileges and responsibilities of students; tise of school property, taxation; curriculum, con- 
tracts and retirement provisions; contractual capacity and liability and transportation, 
Personnel Administration (5). 


Assists educational leaders with effective personne] administration and the quality of educa: 
tion. Research results and experimentation in morale, welfare, work loads, pupil accounting, 
and bases for salary determination as they relate to staff and pupil personnel, 


Studies for Comprehensive Educational Ss eesyier | (5). 
an 


Principles and procedures for collecting, analyzing, utilizing data in the process of 
educationa]) planning, imluding such lopics as; community characteristics, including power 
structure; economic bases and population; system characteristics, including administrative 
organization, finance, personnel, physical facilities; and instructional program, 


Student Personnel Work in Higher Education (5). Pr. CED 621. 


Theories, principles, practices, organization, administration, and evaluation of student per- 
sonnel services in higher education, 


Research and Thesis (Credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one 
quarter. 


Research and Dissertation (Credit to be arranged). 


Aerospace Engineering (AE) 


Professors Pitts, Head, Harwell, Martin, and Sfoerzini 
Associate Professors Bennett, Cutchins, Drummond, Nichols, and Sherling 
Assistant Professors Cochran, and Pell 
Instructor Culberson 


Acrospace Fundamentals (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., EG 106. 

Aerospace concepts and terminology. General schemes and designs of aerospace systems and 
= gene of computers to same. Duplicate credit will not be given for AE 203 and 
IE 205 or similar courses which include FORTRAN programming instruction. 
Aerospace Analysis I (3). Pr. MH 265. 


Special methods and notations used in Acrospace Engineering. 


305. 


307. 


Stl. 


526. 


$35. 


401. 


409, 


4t4. 


415. 


416. 


417. 


420. 
421, 


424. 
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Airloads (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 3. Pr. ME 340, 

Application of the basic fa agin of fluid dynamica to the prediction of pressure distribu- 
tion, wing loading and hinge moments. Propeller design wnd selection. 

Theoretical Aerodynamics I (3), Pr., ME 340 and AE 300. 

Fundamental analysis of aerodynamics, potential flow theory. Correlation of potential Qow 
theory with eperimental results. 

Theoretical Acrodynamics Ul (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., AE 305. 

Fundamental principles of compressible flow including subsonic, transonic, supersonic, and 
hypersonic acrodynamics, High speed wind tunnels and laboratory techniques. 

Flight Performance (2). Pr,, AE 302. 

Equations of motion and solution techniques for vehicle performance analysis including 
cfitects of propulsion system and aerodynamic variations. 

Acrospace Structures I (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., ME 207, 

asic structural analysis. Shear and bending in monocoque structures. Deflections of beams 
and frames. Column and plate buckling. laboratory portion is devoted to experimental 
techniques in stress analysis. 

Aerospace Analysis If (4), Pr, AE 300, ME 321. 

Linear and non-linear systema, linearization procedures, and linear systems analysis tech. 
niques, Transfer functions and stability criteria for some acrospace systems and components. 
Other special techniques as required Ly advanced courses, 

Acrospace Materials and Methods of Construction (2), Pr, ME 202 and junior 
standing. 

Nomenclature, coding systems, physical and structural properties, applications and fabrication 
techniques as appl tO aerospace materials. 


Fundamentals of Acrospace Dynamics (3). Pr. AE 302, AE 307, AE 310 and 
junior standing, 
Dynamics of oe ye vehicles in moving reference frames; Eulerian formulation for the 


vehicle as a rigid body; Lagrangian formulation and small oscillation chery. Provides a 
a 5 


unified basis for further studies im aircraft vibration, flight dynamics, pace flight 


mechanics. 

Rotary Wing Actodynamics (3), Pr., AE 304, AE 305. 

Acrodynamics and flight characteristics of the rotary wing as applied to helicopters and 

V/STOL fight vehicles. 

Viscous Aerodynamics (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., AE 304 and junior standing. 

Theoretical background essential to a fundamental understanding of laminar and turbulent 

4 nye layers and their relations to skin friction and heat transfer. Experimental tech- 

niques. 

Aeronautical Problems I (1). Lab. 3. Pr., senior standing. 

Investigation of current aeronautical problems; preparation and presentation of technical 

papers and reports. 

Aeronautical Problems II (1). Lab. 3. Pr., AE 401. 

Continuation of AE 401. 

toehy ann Structures If (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., AE 203 or TE 205 or equivalent 

knowledge of Fortran programming, AE 307, AE 310. 

A continuation of AE 307, An introduction to the finite element method. The laboratory 

portion is devoted to the solution of structural problems on the digital computer. 

Equilibrium Gas Dynamics (3). Pr., permission of instructor and junior standing. 

Basic concepts of The Equilibrium Kinetic Theory and the cquilibrium real gas properties. 

Aero-thermodynamic fundamentals of external flows for various atmospheric flight conditions 

in terms of flight speeds, altitudes and vehicle geometry. 

Jet Propulsion (5). Pr., junior standing, AE 304. 

Internal aerodynamics and thermodynamics of rockets and air-breathing jet engines, Jet 

nozzles. Detailed analysis of flow through turbojet compressors, combustors and turbines. 

Rocket P Ision I (3). Pr., AE 415 and junior standing. 

Derailed analysis of the thermodynamics, acrodynamics, and design of liquid propulsion 
ets, 

Rocket Propulsion Uf (3), Pr. AE 415 and junior standing. 

pee and performance analysis of solid propellant rocket motors with emphasis on internal 

cs. 


Flight Vehicle Stress Analysis I (3). Pr., junior standing and AE 409. 
Computer techniques applied to the analysis of flight vehicle structures. 


Flight Vehicle Stress Analysis If (3), Pr., junior standing and AE 409, 
Stress analysis of pressure chambers and vewels encountered in acrospace applications. 


Nonequilibrium Gas Dynamics (3). Pr. permission of instructor and junior 
stan 


Nonequilibrium Kinetic Theory of real atmospheric . Applications of the thermal and 
ical nonequilibrium conditions to the external flows for various flight conditions, 
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Space Propulsion Systems (5), Pr. junior standing and AE 415. 

Introduction to reaction engines for use in outer space vehicles, Environment of outer 
space, power requirements for space missions, introduction to relativistic mechanics, nuctear 
power systems, particle generator, magnetohydrodynamic, plasma accelerators and photonic 


engines. 
Aircraft Vibration and Flutter (3). Pr. AE 326, AE 409 and junior standing. 


Free, forced, and damped vibration of single and multiple -of-freedom systems; intro- 
duction to vibration of continuous systems; introduction to flutter theory; applications in 


acrospace, 
Astrodynamics I (3). Pr., AE 326 or ission of instructor, junior standing. 
Geometry of the solar system, detailed analysis of two-body dynamics and introduction to 
artificial satellite orbits; Hohmann transfer and patched conics for lunar and interplanetary 
trajectories, Elements of orbit determination, 

Astrodynamics U1 (3). Pr, AE 432 and junior standing, 

Elements of special and general perturbation theory; n-body formulation and introduction 
to S-body problem; introduction to powered flight analysis and space flight guidance. 


Aerospace Systems Analysis (3). Pr., AE 429 or AE 441 or AE 452 and junior 
stand 


Modeling of system elements, analysis of systerms undergoing various motions connected with 
flight, and techniques of optimization of the system, 

Elements of V/STOL Flight (3). Pr., AE 335, AE 400 or permission of instructor, 
junior standing. 

The analysis of methods for erating high lift at low vehicle forward speeds. Physical 
flaps, jet flaps, ducted propellers. wing in propeller slipstream, boundary layer control, 
thrust augmentation and jet deflection. 

Static Stability and Control (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., AE 304, AE 305. 

Introduction to static stability and control of flight vehicles including laboratory techniques 
for determination of stability parameters, 

Dynamic Stability and Control (3). Pr. AE 326, AE 439 and junior standing. 
Longitudinal and lateral dynamics of aircraft. Response to actuation of controls, Attitude 
dynamics of spacecraft. Emphasis on design considerations of various vehicles. 
Automatic Stability and Control (3). Pr.. AE 441 and junior standing. 
Introduction to principles and techniques of automatic control of aircraft and missiles. 
Effects on design variables, 

Missile Acrodynamics (3), Pr.. AE 400, AE 439 and junior standing. 

The acrodynamics of slender wing-body configurations for the low supersonic, moderate 
hypersonic and Newtonian continuum flow regimes. Linear and non-linear effects are 
considered as well as interference effects. Application to missile performance and stability 
for certain flight profiles. 

Acrospace Design I (1). Lab. 5. Pr., AE 304, AE 409. 

An application of the design process oriented toward the acrospace field with emphasis 
on = development of creative thinking and team effort. A two quarter sequence with 


Aerospace Design HI (1). Lab, 3. Pr., AE 448, 
A continuation of AE 448. 
ial Problems (1-5 credit hours to be arranged). Pr., departmental approval. 
ot open to graduate students. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Advanced Supersonic Acrodynamics (5). Pr., AE 400. 


A rigorous deve nt of linearized and ponlinear fluid flow theories and application. 
Lifting stirfaces, lifting bodies. duct flow, boundary layer effecta, shock and expansion 
waves, and method of characteristics are considered. 


Advanced Elements of High apes Aerodynamics (5). Pr., AE 601 or equivalent. 
A continuation of AE 601 to include three-dimensional wing theory; slender body theory 
and similarity laws for subsonic, supersonic and hypersonic flow conditions. 
High-Speed Viscous Aerodynamics (5). Pr AE 602 or’ equivalent. 

A continuation of AE 602 to include effects of conductivity and viscosity on acrodynamic 
properties. 

Acroclasticity (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr., AE 429. May be taken 
more than one quarter, not to exceed 10 hours. 

General formulation of acroclastic problems, buffeting, flutter and loss of control, dynamic 


Acrospace Structural Dynamics (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr., AE 429. 
Advanced theory of matrix structural analysis with applications to dynamics of flight. 


Advanced Acro-Structures (3). Pr., AE 429. 


Vibrations of solids and wave propagation, introduction to general methodology and thertmo- 
dynamics of solids, derivation of large-deflection equations, principles of basic solids investi- 
gations, and application to acrospace structures. 
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Advanced Vibrations Phenomena (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr., AE 429. 
Acrospace applications of dynamic phenomena measurement including linear varying differ- 
ential transformers, piezoelectric accelerometers, dynamic force gages, and strain gages. On 
line use of hybrid and digital computers for daw analysis and combined experimental 
simulation involving beth experiment and computer. Use of various types of shakers in 
dynamic tests. 

Thrust Generation (5). Pr, AE 415, 

Acrothermodynamics of compra flow, chemical propellant characteristics, heat transfer 
in fluid flow, nuclear propulsion. 

Aerothermochemistry of Propulsion (3-5 credit hours to be arranged), Pr., AE 
611 or permission of instructor. 

Selected topics emphasizing interrelation between internal aerodynamics and combustion 
phenomena in air-breathing jet engines and rockets. Various techniques of establishing 
equilibrium composition and flame temperatures; comparison of frozen and equilibrium 
flow im nozzles; effects of condensed phases; supersonic combustion. 

Advanced Air-Breathing Propulsion (3-5 credit hours to be arranged). Pr., AE 
611 or permission of instructor, 

Selected topics emphasizing Interaction between external aerodynamics and performance of 
air-breathing jet engines, boundary layer effects in diffusers and compressors, and detailed 
analysis of various techniques of minimizing detrimental effects, compressor and turbine 
matching in turbojets. cascade aerodynamics, and variable area jet nozzles. 

Hypersonic Flow Theory (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr., AE 400, Coreq., 
MH 461. May be taken more than one quarter, not to exceed 15 hours. 
Hypermonic continuum theory, governing equations of motion for two and three dimensional 
flows, hypersonic small disturbance theory, viscous effects. Real gas effecta in gas dynamics 
and rarefied gas flows, basic heat transfer concepts. 

Real Gas Dynamics (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr., permission of in- 
structor, May be taken more than one quarter, not to exceed 15 hours, 

A microscopic approach to the study of gas dynamics based on quantum mechanical models 
and statistical techniques, 

Molecular Theory of Aerod ics (3-5 hours credit to be arranged), Pr., per- 
mission of instructor, May taken more than one quarter, not to ex 15 
hours. 

Free molecular, near-free-molecular, and transition flows of neutral gases are considered. 
Basic equations are developed and selected geometries are treated in detail. 

Dynamics of Flight (5). Pr., AE 441 or permission of instructor. 

Small disturbance theory and the linearized solutions of the general equations of unsteady 
motions, aerodynamic derivative, derivatives analysis, aerodynamic transfer functions, dy- 
namic stability of uncontrolled longitudinal and lateral motions, solutions of the dynamic 


ened prob by electronic computing devices, loverse problem, automatic ability and 
control, 


Flight Dynamics of Hypervelocity Vebicles (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). 
Pr., permission of instructor. May be taken more than one quarter, not to 
exceed 15 hours. 

Flight dynamics of steady and unsteady flight at hypersonic speeds, great-circle and minor- 


circle flight, re-entry, stability derivatives in hypersonic flow. Lincarization of equations is 
investigated; static stability problems of hypervelocity vehicles are discussed, 


Advanced Astrodynamics (3-5 credit hours to be arranged). Pr. AE 455 or 
— of instructor. May be taken more than one quarter, not to exceed 
5 hours. 

Selected topics from indirect and direct methods of ielagen? optimization, trajectory isola- 


tion techniques, special and general perturbation theory, oblate earth problem, three body 
problem, mission analysis methods, and new research developments. 


lon and Plasma Propulsion (5). Pr., permission of instructor. 


Basic physical and gas dynamic processes underlying methods for electrical acceleration of 
ionized gas flows appropriute to electrothermal propulsion, electrostatic propulsion, electro- 
magnetic propulsion. 


Particle Kinetics of Plasmas (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr., permission 
of instructor, May be taken more than one quarter, not to exceed 15 hours. 
Gaseous plasmas based on the theory of individual particle kinetics. Emphasis will be 


placed on the development of basic concepts with sufficient generality to allow treatment 
of non-equilibrium problems of interest in acrospace research, 


Magneto-Gas Dynamics (5). Pr., permision of instructor, 

Review of electrodynamics, Maxwell stresses, field and momentum-cne lemsors. Thermo- 
dynamica of fluids in clectromagnetic fields. Equations of motion a conducting gas. 
Discussion of typical flow problems. Consideration of microscopic aspects of plasma flows. 


Shock Tube Theory and Techniques (5). Pr., permission of instructor. 

Shock wave theory In real and perfect gases. expansion wave theory, reflected shock wave 
~ pu Basic shock tube equations; effects of area Sy driver types and characteristics. 
Non-ideal behavior in shock tubes, diaphragm opening effects, boundary layer effects, shock 
wave attenvation, Testing time derivation Shock tube techniques and measurements. 
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Plasma Diagnostics (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr., permission of in- 
structor, May be taken more than one quarter, not to exceed 15 hours. 
Theoretical and applied studies of techniques for the measurement of plasma propertics. 
The application these techniques fo acrospace research and testing. 

Seminar. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter, 


Provides weekly lectures on current developments in aerospace sciences by staff members, 
graduate students, and visiting scientists and engineers. 


Directed Reading in Acrospace Engineering. (Credit to be arranged, not ex- 
ceeding 5 hours.) May be taken more than one quarter. 

Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one 
quarter. 

Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than 
one quarter. 


Aerospace Studies (AF) 


General Military Course (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 1. 

The doctrine, organization and mission of the United States Air Force and introduction to 
arategic offensive forces. 

General Military Course (1), Lec. 1, Lab. 1. 

U.S, strategic offensive forces continued, the U.S, strategic defensive forces and an 
introduction to general purpose forces. 

General Military Course (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 1. 

A continuation U.S. general purpose forces to include their organization and mission 
and an examination of Aerospace support forces. 

Contemporary Military Forces (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 1. 

An inquiry into national defense and security, the use of military instruments in national 
power, and the nature and principles of war, 

Contemporary Military Forces (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 1, 

Foreign military alliances with emphasis on the military policies, strategies and capabilitia 
of the Communist Nations. 

Contemporary Military Forces (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 1, 

Collective security, U.S. alliances commitments, and the elements and processes of making 
defense policy. 

Growth and Development of Aerospace Power (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 1. 
Communicative techniques utilized by students in the POC and the development of air- 
power from the beginning of manned flight to 1961. 

Growth and Tintipaces ype of Aerospace Power (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 1. 

Concepts, doctrine and employment of aerospace forces from late 1950's to the present 
and an introduction w officer career deve t. 

Astronautics and Space Operations (3). Lec. $3, Lab. 1. 

The background and importance of space programs, vehicle system and space operations. 
Military Leadership (3). Lec, 3, Lab. 1. 

The need for leadership, the variables affecting the military leaders and an examination 
of professionalism. 

Military Management (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 1. 

Management in the Air Force and the use of planning, organizing. coordinating, directing, 
and controlling in the military service, 

Military Justice and Pre-Commissioning (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 1. 

An examination of the uniform code of military justice and its effects on discipline, and 
pre-commissioning. 


Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology (AS) (RSY) 


Professors Yeager, Head, Blackstone, Danner, White, and Wilson 
Associate Professors Bell, Dunkelberger, and Stallin 
Assistant Professors Clonts, Curtis, McCoy, and Vanlandingham 
Instructor Driscoll 


Agricultural Economics (AS) 


Agricultural Economics I (5). All quarters, 

Economic principles with emphasis on farm-related production, marketing, prices, consump- 
tion, taxation, credit, finance, public policies and tenure. Treats utilization of land, labor, 
and capital. 

Agricultural Marketing (5). Pr., AS 202 or EC 200. 

Principles and problems in marketing farm products. Analysis of marketi functions, 


services, and costs; reducing costs and improving marketing efficiency. Marketing methods 
and distribution chantels of major farm Ceonheodities. Market institutions and operation, 
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Farm Records and Tax Management (5). Pr., AS 202 or EC 200. 

Types and uses of farm records and accounts with emphasis on analyzing records to improve 

net farm income, Interpretation of income tax regulations and preparation of farm tax 

returns with emphasis on tax management. 

Agricultural ratives (3). Pr, AS 202. 

Vrinciples and problems of organizing and operating larmers’ cooperative buying and selling 

assOC LATIONS, 

Agricultural Finance (3). Pr. AS 202. 

Feonomic problems and policies in financing agriculture. 

Farm Appraisal (3). Pr., AS 202. 

The theory of land values; techniques on farm land and building appraisals for different 
urposes; relationships of land use, soils, crops. forestry management, buildings, land tirles, 
rm prices, taxes, and interest rates to land values; actual appraisals of selected farms; 

evaluation of appratsal methods and forms currently in use. 

Agricultural Economics 11 (5). Pr., AS 202 or equivalent. 

A continuation of economic principles with emphasis toward micro-cconomic concepts 

relating to farm firm, 

Farm Management (5). Pr, AS 202 or EC 200 and junior standing, 

Principles and problems in acnuiting, Organizing, and operating a successful farm business, 

Formation and integration of family and farm business goals. 

Agricultural Prices (3). Pr,, AS 202 or EC 200 and junior standing. 

Principles and factors in the pricing process with special reference to Les gape oe products 

ane markets. Functions of prices and principles of supply and dema in price determi. 

nation, 

Agricultural Policy (3), Pr.. AS 202 or EC 200 and junior standing. 

Comepts, objectives and operation of public policies affecting agriculture. Development of 

agricultural policies in the United States. 

Land Economics (5). Pr,, AS 202 or EC 200 and junior standing. 

Principal economic and institutional factors affecting man and his use of land. Supply. 

demand, and future requirements for land. i Soper wight, land use planning, zoning, 

taxation and other social controls affecting land utilization, 

Agricultural Business Management (3). Pr. AS 202 or EC 200 and junior 

standing. 

Exincipke and problems inyolved in acquiring, organizing and operating successful agricul- 

tural businesses, capital requirements for selected agricultural businesses, factors aflectin 

location and growth, and measures of technical and economic efficiency in organitation a 

operation; practices involved in buying, pricing, and merchandising, management problems 

and policies in financing, personnel, and public relations. 

Economic Aspects of Water Resources Management (5), Pr., junior standing. 

The supply, demand, and use of water resources including economic, legal, and political 

dimensions. Economics of mana ent of water resource use and conservation in terms of 


present and future supplics and needs. Both public and private water resources will be 
considered. 


Introduction to Econometrics (5). Pr.. MH 161 or equivalent, EC 274 or equiva- 
lent, and AS 202 or equivalent, and junior standing, 

Formulation of ¢lementary cconomic models using economic theory and mathematics with 
certain basic assumptions or axioms. Mathematical tools used in economic analysis, 
Senior Seminar (1), Lec. 1. Pr., senior standing. 

Current developments in Agricultural Economics; the role of Agricultural Economics in the 
general economy, 

Directed Studies in Agricultural Economics (1-5). Pr., junior standing. 
Individualized work and stody in consultation with faculty member on aubject of mutual 
concern. May include directed readings, research, analysis of an employment experience or 


a combination, Employment caperience with a variety of agribusiness and agencies may 
serve as the focus. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Advanced Farm Management (5), 


Advanced theory and application of farm management principles and other economic con- 
cepts in agriculture. Organization, operation, and management of various types of farms, 
Optimum utilization of available resources on individual farms. 

Advanced Agricultural Prices (5), Pr.. EC 274. 

Methods of price analysis, separation of fluctuations from price trends, measurement of 
changes in supply and demand of farm products. Prices, price trends, price cycles, and 
other price structures. 

Advanced Land Economics (5). 

Man and bis use of land as related to institucional factors Economics of natural resource 
use, economic feasibility, benefilcowt analysis, economics of environmental control, and 
factors related to rural and urban land use. 


Advanced Agricultural Marketing (5). 
Theory of marketing with emphasis on its application to methods used and problem faced 
in marketing farm products. Objectives in agricultural marketing. 
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Agricultural Market Organization (5), Pr, EC 451. 

The theoretical approach to marketing lems characterized by imperfectly competitive 
structures and multiple markets separated by time, space, and form attributes. Theory of 
interregional trade and location of economic activity. Efficiency of firms and produc 
movement. 

Economics of Agricultural Production (5). Pr., EC 451. 

Resource allocation and efficiency of production. Production and efficiency in the firm, 
between firms, and between agriculture and other industries. Influences on agricultural 
resource allocation and efficiency of risk and uncertainty including price instability, institu- 
tional changes, technological advances, imperfect Nprrsetece. i of production methods, and 
variations in the human element with emphasis on the role of management. 


Dynamics of Agricultural Production and Management (5). Pr., AS 608, 

Dynamics of resource allocation and efficiency of production as influenced by price, in 
tutional, and technological changes. Imperfect knowledge and the human clement in 

management, 

Economic Development of Rural Resources (5). 

Theoretical and empirical study of economic growth and development; problems of un- 

developed and underdeveloped areas; role of agriculture in a developing economy; examina: 

tion of policies and programs for effective growth and development, 

Resource Economics, Policies and Programs (5), 


aor of resource development on regional economic growth. Effect of taxation and tax 

icies. Interaction between technological change, resource use, and economic growth. 
nalysis of current policies and programs, 

Directed Readings in Regional Planning (5), Pr., consent of instructor. 
Assigned readings and pursuant discussions on delineation of cconomic areas, resource use 
and allocation, economic regions, watershed development, planning legislation, soning, 
housing, land use restrictions, conservation, and recreation. 

Regional Planning Analysis (5). 

Theories of ions and problems of multi-jurisdictianal planning. Analysis of metro-area 
and regional eagee by states. Comprehensive planning by agencies such as TVA, Corps 
ale saan OR, and Appalachian mission. Regional planning and intergovernmental 

relations. 


Research Methods in Agricultural Economics (5). Pr., graduate standing and 
consent of instructor. 

Special Problems in Agricultural Economics. Credit to be arranged. 

Seminar (1-1-1). Fall, Winter, Spring. 

Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Rural Sociology (RSY) 


Rural Sociology (5). 

The basic sociological concepts and principles as applied to life in the rural community. 
Special attention given to the culture, social organization, and social problems of rural 
people in the United States, and in the South in particular. Credit not allowed in this 
course and SY 201. 

Community Organization (5). General elective. 

Understanding the principles of community organization and effective citizenship. Survey of 
institutions, organizations, and agencies interacting to meet community needs. 

Methods of Social Research (5). Pr.. RSY 361 or SY 201. 

The B at ar methods of data collection and analysis in sociological research. Same course 
as SY 370. Credit in AS 370 excludes credit in SY 370. 

Rural Social Organization (5). Pr, RSY 361 or SY 201 and junior standing. 
Nature of rural social organizations with emphasis on their structure, function and change. 
—_— to which organizations mect needs of rural people and principles of improving 
effectiveness. 


Sociology of Community Development (5). Pr. RSY 361 or SY 201 and junior 


standing. 
Various approaches to development of fuman resources and planning of chan within 
the total community. Development in different ty of communities In the U. S. and 


world is considered with pmphatit on «mall population centers. 


Directed Studies in Rural Sociology (1-5). Pr., junior standing. 

Individualized work and stody in consultation with faculty member on subject of mutual 
concern. May include directed readings, research, analysis of an employment experience 
of a combination. Muay be used to complement and cxpand on an employment experience. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Extension Philosophy, Programs and Methods (5). 


An in-depth consideration of extension orientation in adult and continuing education in 
U.S. and exvenping nations, The Cooperative Extension Service is analyzed as an educa: 
tional institution, Pundamental steps in program development and cvaluation. 
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Social Systems and Communities (3), 

Interrelationship of institutions and nizauions within the community and to larger 
societal systems~regional and national. Emphasis on small towns and metropolitan centers 
relative to planning community change. 

Research Methods in Sociology (3). Pr. graduate standing and consent of 
instructor. 

Special Problems in Rural Sociology. Credit to be arranged, 


Agricultural Engineering (AN) 


Professor Kummer, Head 
Associate Professors Renoll and Busch 
Assistant Professors Hermanson, Lalor, Koon, and Rochester 
Research Lecturers Cooper, Gill, Reaves, Taylor, and Hendrick 


Mechanics of Farm Machines (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr, ME 321, MH 265, IE 205. 
asic concepts and enginecring principles of farm machinery, including basic design, power 
necds and their measurement, functional and economic analyses, utilization and manage- 
ment, testing, and safety as related to farm machines. 

Mechanics of Tractor Power (3). Lec. 2. Lab. 3. Pr.. MH 265, ME 321, ME 301, 

TE 205, 

Basic concepts and ineering principles of the farm tractor, including mechanics of the 
tractor, stability, traction, weight transfer, thermal efficiency, energy sources, cconomics, 
safety, testing and power measurement as related to tractors and power units. 

Soil and Water Engineering I (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr. ME 540, TE 205. 
Surveying procedures and application to soil and water problems. Rainfall-runoff relation: 
Pm . Soil erosion wierhaales and control methods. Upstream flood control analysis and 
eign. 

Drainage and Irrigation Engineering (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr. AN 303. 
Soil-water-plant relationships. Theory and design of drainage systems, Irrigation systems 
design, ater quality and supply. Legal and economic aspects. 

Agricultural Processing Engineering (3), Lec. 3. Pr. ME 301, ME 340, 
Introduction to process engineering, fundamental concepts. theory of unit operations such as 
pumps, fans, size reduction, cleaning, bulk movement, and heat transfer and mass transfer. 
Electrical Systems in Agriculture (3), Lec, 3. Pr., EE 273, Coreq., EE 381. 
Application of electrical power, equipment and control devices to agricultural systems, Special 
emphasis on safe and efficient power distribution, motor selection and performance, and 
theory and performance of sensing and control devices. 

Agricultural Structures 1 (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Pr., ME 207. 

Analysis and design of structural systems of agriculture. 

Soil and Water Technology (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring, Summer, 
Technical application of soil and water resources management, Irrigation system planning 
and equipment selection. 

Agricultural Machinery Technology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring, Summer. 
Agricultural machinery; utilization, management, selection, and economic justification. 

Tractor and Engine Technology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter, 

Tractors and engines. Operation, fuels used, size selection, utilization, and economic 
justification. 

Farm Building Technology (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3, Winter. 

“eax a of materials, methods of construction and functional needs of modern farm 
uildings. 

Agricultural Processing Techno (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. 

Agricultural processing systems; inclu storing, drying, pelleting, mixing and automatic 
materials handling systems, 

Agricultural Power and Machinery Design (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr, AN 301, AN 

302 and junior standing. 

Design of equipment and systems to apply engineering principles to solutions of agricultural 
power aod machinery problems. Functional requirements, safety, reliability, service condi- 


tions, power measurement, useful life, and creative design are combined to obtain designs 
for agricultural machine and power units. 


Soil and Water Engineering Tf (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr. AN 304 and junior 
standing. 

Small watershed hydrology. Open channel hydraulics applied to the design of irrigation, 
drainage, and crosion control facilities. Hydraulic design of conduits, and stilling basins, 
Electrical and Processing Systems Design (3). Lec. 3. Pr., AN 305, AN 306 and 
junior standing. 

Design and layout of material handling systems, fundamental theory of particle movement, 
study of sensing and feed-back systema to include automatic controls and servo: mechanisms. 


Agricultural Structures Design If (5). Lec. 3. Pr.. AN 307 and junior standing, 
Functional requirements and design of animal shelters and agricultural storage buildings. 
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410411, Special Problems (3-3). Pr., Faculty adviser a val and AN 501-07. 
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Individual student endeavor stipervised by instructor involving special pyrcukurel Engineer- 
ing topics to which the engineering electives selected by the student will complementary. 
Farm Power and Equipment (5), Summer. Half-quarter course, Pr., AN 351, 
junior standing. For Vocational Agriculture Teachers. 


Farm Electrification (5). Summer. Half-quarter course. Pr,, junior standing. 
For Vocational Agriculture Teachers, 


Farm Irrigation (5). Summer, Half-quarter course. Pr., junior standing. For 
Vocational Agriculture Teachers. 


Engineering in Agriculture I—Agricultural Machinery (3). Lec-Dem. 4. Pr, 

graduate standing. 

The utilization of modern agricultural machinery on the farm with emphasis on safety, 
gement, costs, coonomic justification, and principles of Operation. (Credit for both 

AN 432 and AN 422 may not be used to meet requirements for the Master's degree.) 

Engineering in Agriculture HM—Agricultural Power (3). Lec-Dem. 4. Pr., graduate 

standing. 

Farm tractor and power unite used on the farm: includes the basic principles of operation 

with major interest toward lubrication, costs, Operational problems, safety and a comparison 


of gasoline, Diesel, and LP gas fuels, and uni. (Credit for both AN 434 and AN 422 
may not be used tO meet requirements for the Master's degree.) 


COURSES PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Advanced Small Watershed H drology (4). Pr.. AN 403, CE 412, 

Hydrograph synthesis, Mathematical modeling of runoff and streamflow. Probability analysis 
of hydraulic events. Design of upstream systema for flood and erosion control and water 
supply. 

Advanced Farm Power and Machinery (5). Arrange. Pr., AN 401. 

Principles of operation and analysis of design of basic machine clements, hydraulic systems 
and functional requirements of farm power units, agricultural machinery and materials 
of construction. 

Erosion and Sediment Transport (4). Pr, AN 403, 

Mechanics of overland flow and the initiation of sediment movement. Analysie of alluvial 
channel flow. Theory of sediment transport, Channel stability and regime theory, 
Agricultural Engineering Problems. Credit to be arranged not to exceed a total 
of 5 hours. 

Special advanced engineering and design problems. 


Soil Dynamics of Tillage and Traction (3), Pr., CE 418, or AY 455 and consent 
of instructor, 

Analysis and measurements of soil reactions, as affected by the physical properties of the 
soil, when subjected to forces imposed by Ullage implements and traction devices. Con- 
sidered are shear, cohesion, adhesion, consolidation, plasticity and abrasion soil properties. 
Agricultural Engineering Management 3 cr. Pr., 25 cr, in Math, 

contain of the principles of engineering management and economy to the design, de 
velopment and use of engineering systems in agriculture: Economic evaluations of engineering 
p ls, inventory theory in the selection and maintenance of agricultural equipment, 
replacement theory, application of CPM and PERT to gy under uncertainty, applica 
tions of linear programming, machine reliability, warranties a patents. 

Engineering Principles of Animal Environment (5) Lec. 5, Pr. AN 407 or 
consent of instructor, 

Design and analysis of environmental equipment and sysiems for control or modification 
of animal production. Emphasis on evaluation of environmental factors which influence 
total environment, 

Seminar. Credit to be arranged, All quarters. 

Reviews and discussions of research techniques, current scientific literature and recent devel 
opments in agricultural engineernng research. 

Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


May be taken more than One Quarter. 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Agronomy and Soils (AY) 


Professors Ensminger, Head, Adams, Cope, Donnelly, Hilthold, Hood, Hoveland, 


201. 


Johnson, Rogers, Scarsbrook, and Wear 
Associate Professors Buchanan, C, Evans, E. Evans, and King 
Assistant Professors Bennett, Berry, Dickens, and Hajek 
Research Lecturers Pearson, and Taylor 


Principles of Grain Production (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 2. Winter, Spring. 
Fundamental factors involved in the economic production of curn, small grains, graid 
sorghum, peanuts and soybeans. 


401, 


407, 


408, 


410, 
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Description of Courses 219 


General Soils (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter, Spring. Pr, CH 105 and 105L 
or CH 207. 

The formation, classification, composition, properties, management, fertilitv, and conserva- 
tion Of soils in relation to the growth of plants. 

General Soils (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., CH 105-104, 

The tormation, classification, composition and properties of soils and their influence on 
vegetative growth and development on forest lands. Open only to students in Forestry, 
General Soils (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 2. Fall, Spring. Pr, CH 103-104. 

The general field of soils including genesis, classification and fertility. 

Earth Science (5). 

Materials of the earth; forces that shape and sculpture the earth's surface, including 
weathering, water, soil formation and erosion; soil geography; and historical geology. 
(Not open to students in School of Agriculture. Credit toward degree may not be carned 
in both this course and a General Soils course.) 

Principles of Forage Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Spring. Pr., junior 
standing. 

Grass and legume corage crops. The ons are considered from the standpoint of (a) pasture 
crops, (b) hay and silage crops, (c) | improving crops. 

Soil Fertility (5). Lec. 5. Spring. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 307, and junior standing. 
Lectures, demonstrations and problems illustrate principles of soil fertility as related to 
fertilizer practices and crop production. An advanced course required of all students 
majoring in Agronomy and Soils. Either AY 402 or AY 407, but not both, may be 
used to satisfy the minimum requirement for the Master's degree. 

Fiber and Oil Corps (5). Lec. 5. Winter. Pr., junior standing. 

Most of the time will be devoted to couon, soybeans and peanuts with a limited amount 
of time devoted to other fiber and oil crops. 

Turf and Its Management (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr. AY 304, BY 306, and 
junior standing. 

Species of turf crops in relation to latitude, soil type, shading, establishment, fertility, and 
Maintenance. 

Commercial Fertilizers (3). Lec. 3. Winter. Pr. AY 304, 305 or 307, or by 
special permission of instructor; also junior standing. 

Raw material reserves; manufacture, and p rtics of fertilizer materials, properties and 
formulation of mixtures; relative efficiency various plant nutrient sources; and related 
agronomic problems, 

Soil Management (5). Lec. 5. Summer, Pr, AY 304, AY 305, or AY 307, and 
junior standing. 

Physical, chemical and biological properties of soils and their management. An advanced 
course designed for students in Vocational Agriculture. Either AY 402 or AY 407, but not 
both, may be used to satisfy the minimum requirement for the Master's degree, 

Soil Resources and Conservation (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr. AY 304, 305 or 
307 and junior standing. 

Soils as a natural resource for land-use planning; their classification and management for 
crop production, recreation, and urban and industrial development. 

Seed Production (3). Spring, odd years. Pr., AY 201, or 401 and junior standing. 
Methods and factors affecting production, storage, and processing seed. 

Methods of Plant Breeding (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, even years, Pr., ZY 500 
and junior standing. 

A general course in the principles and methods of plant breeding. 

Principles and Use of Herbicides in Crop Production (3), Fall, Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 
Pr., CH 104 and junior standing. 

Principles and use of herbicides in agronomic crops. Acquaints the student with methods 
of application inclhiding equipment, time of application, methods of incorporation, and 
formulation of herbicides. The fate of herbicides in soil and the residual effect on succeed- 
ing chops. 

Soil Morphology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 507 and 
junior standing. 


Fhysical, chemical and mineralogical properties of soils are studied in relation to their 
Classification for engineering and agricultural uses, 


Soil Physics (5). Fall, odd years. Pr. AY 304 and junior standing. 

Lectures and demonstrations to illustrate fundamental physical propertics of soils, 

Special Problems (1-5). Credit to be arranged. Pr., departmental approval and 
junior standing. Not open to graduate students, 


Students will work under the direction of a «taff member on special problems in crop or 
soil sience. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Agronomy Problems (1-5). Credit to be arranged. 


Conferences, problems, and assigned reading in soils and crops, including resulta of 
agronomic research from the substations and caperiment fields, 
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301. 


Description of Courses 


Soil Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Spring, odd years. Pr. AY 402 and 
VM 200, 

Soil mi nisms and their physiological processes related to soll development and plant 
nutrition, he role of microorganisms affecting the chemical and physical properties of 
nae ety - eee with emphasis on the cyclical transformations of nitrogen, phosphorous, 
carbon, and sulfur. 


Experimental Methods (5). Fall, even years. 

Experimentation in the agricultural sciences including experimental techniques, interpreta. 

tion of research data, use of “ayo references and preparation of publications; and consisu 

of problems, assigned readings, and lectures. 

Seminar in Genetics (1). Pr., ZY 300. 

Reports by students and staff members on current research and the liturature in the field 

of genetics. 

Advanced Plant Breeding (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter, even years. Pr., ZY 500, 

Principles, methods, and techniques involved in plant breeding. Laboratory work will con: 

sist ~¥ studying active plant breeding programs, studying pollination techniques, and making 

pollinations. A term paper will be required. 

Experimental Evolution (5). Spring, even years. Pr., ZY 300 and AY 616. 

The factors affecting the evolution of species. 

Crop Ecology (5). Winter, even years. Pr.. BY 306 and AY 402. 

Distribution and adaptation of crop plants as influenced by environment with emphasis on 

climatic factors. 

Theories in Forage Crops Management (5). Lec. 3, Lah 4. Winter, odd years. 

Pr., BY 306 and AY . 

Principles involved in successful establishment, maintenance, and management of crops used 

for Grating, bay and silage. Several field trips will be made to research stations and private 

farms to observe management practices. 

Advanced Soil Fertility (5). Spring, even years. Pr., AY 402. 

pe ition, properties and management of soils in relation to the nutrition and growth 
plants. 

Soil and Plant Analysis (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter, odd years. Pr. CH 206 

and AY 402. 

Principles, methods, and techniques of quantitative chemical analysis of soils and plant 

applicable to soil science. 

Soil Clay Mineralogy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, even years, 

Crystal structure and properties of the important clay size minerals of soils and clay deposits 

combined with identification techniques involving X-ray diffraction and spectroscopy, differ: 

ential thermal! analysis, electron microscopy, specific surface analysis, and infrared absorption. 

Soil Chemistry (5). Fall, odd years. Pr., CH 407 and AY 402, 

Interpretation of soil properties and chemical reactions im terms of ion exchange, solubility 

diagrams, solution equilibria, electrochemistry, and electrokinetics of charged particles. 

Advanced Soil Physics (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr.. MH 263, PS 205-206, and AY 455. 

Physical properties of soils in relation to plant growth. Emphasis is placed on methods of 


measuring soil physical properties and the interpretation of these measurements in terms 
of plant growth. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be 


arranged, ; 
Research and thesis on problems related to crop production, plant breeding, soi) fertility 
and soil chemistry. 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Animal and Dairy Sciences (ADS) 


Professor Warren, Head, Anthony, Autrey, Cannon, Hawkins, Patterson, 
Smith, and Strength 
Associate Professors Daron, Harris, Huffman, Parks, Rollins, 
Squiers, Tucker, Turney, and Wiggins 
Assistant Professors McCaskey, and Zabel 
Instructor Little 


Man’s Food (3). Lec. 3. Fall, Winter, Spring. 

Apaipels of the world food supply: problems of food availability and distribution; methods 
of alleviating food shortages; role of the food processor. 

Introductory Animal and Dairy Sciences (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Winter, Spring. 
Provides some understanding of the scope and importance of the field. The importance 
of livestock to agriculture and to the nutrition of people. The role of nutrition, breeding, 
selection and management in livestock production. 

Animal Biochemistry and Nutrition (5). Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., CH 104. 
esiest pies of animal biochemistry and nutrition and the nutritional requirements of farm 
animals, 

Livestock Judging (3), Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Winter, Spring. Pr., ADS 200, 

Theory and practice in the selection of beef cattle, Bes asi sina and horses, 


i 
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401, 
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Description of Courses 221 


Feeds and Feeding (3). Fall, Spring. Pr., ADS 204. 

Principles and practiers of balancing and compounding of rations for beef and dairy 
cattle, sheep, and swine. 

Livestock Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr.. ADS 204. 

Efficient practices for selection and management of beef and dairy cattle and swine. For 
students in Agricultural Education, and Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology. 
Credit in ADS 401, ADS 402, or ADS 404 excludes credit for ADS 503. 

Live Animal and Carcass Evaluation (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., ADS 200. 
Classifying and grading market hogs, cattle and sheep with major emphasis on indicators of 
carcass ment. Carcass grading, yield grading and evaluation. 

Meat and Meat Products (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. Fall, Winter. General Elective. 
Theory and practice of processing, preservation, selection and uses of meats. 

Dairy Cattle Judging (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4, Pr., ADS 200. 

Theory and practice in the selection of dairy cattle. 

Swine Production (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Spring. Pr., ADS 200, ADS 204, 

junior standing. 

Practical problems involved in the breeding, feeding, and management of swine for eco- 
nomic production. 

Beef Cattle Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Fall, Winter. Pr., ADS 200, ADS 204, 

and junior standing. 

Rractical phases of breeding, feeding, and management of beef cattle for economic pro- 
uction, 

Animal Breeding (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., ZY 300 and junior standing. 
Sppkcatian of genetic principles to the breeding of cattle, sheep, and swine, Studies of 
different systems of breeding and selection and their related efficiencies for livestock im- 
provement. 

Dairy Cattle Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., ADS 200, ADS 204, 

and junior standing. 

Practical phases of breeding, feeding and management of dairy cattle for economic produc- 


tion, 

Physiology of Lactation (5), Lec. 4, Lab, 2, Spring. Pr., junior standing and 

departmental approval. 

er and physiology of milk secretion; milk precursors; factors affecting compositoin 
milk. 

Animal Reproduction (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 2, Fall. Pr., junior standing. 

Anatomy and physiology of the male and female reproductive tract; hormones; estrus and 

extrus cycle; ovulation, mating, gestation, parturition; sperm ph iology; collection, storage 

and dilution of semen; artificial insemination; fertility; sterility; pregnancy tests, 

Advanced Livestock Judging (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., ADS 301 and approval 

of instructor, 

An advanced course in the selection and grading of livestock, 

as yee Animal Nutrition (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr.. ADS 204, ADS 302 

and junior standing. 

Principles of animal nutrition and their application to the production of farm animals, 

including the study of physiology of nutrition, metabolism of nutrients and recent nutri- 

tional developments. 

Horse Production (3), Lec, 2, Lab, 2. Spring. 

The selection, breeding, feeding, management and use of horses in the Southeast. 

Meat Technology (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr. AH 304 or AH 310, and 

junior standing. 

Meat curing and processing procedures and the biochemical alterations of meat during 

aging. curing and processing. 

Dairy Chemistry (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4, Fall. Pr., CH 208 and junior standing, 

Chemistry of milk constituents; interaction of constituents with one another under various 

conditions; analysis of milk, milk constituents, and milk products. 


412-413. Processing Dairy Products (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter, Spring. Pr., junior 


4i4. 


415, 


418, 


standing. 
Drie nn of processing operations to tha processing of dairy products; special processing 
techniques; quality control of products. 
Food Microbiology (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr.. VM 200. 
The relationship of habitat to the occurrence of microorganisms on food; environment 
affecting the th of various microorganisms in food; microbiological action in food 
none and food manufacture: physical, chemical and biological destruction of micro. 
Organisms in foods; microbiological examination of foodstuffs; and public health and 
sanitation bacteriology. 


Food Plant Sanitation (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., junior standing. 


Sanitary regulations of food planus. Principles and procedures of cleaning and sanitizing 
food handling equipment. 


Biochem (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., CH 204, CH 2041, CH 208 and 


junior s ing. 


Classification, structure and chemistry of the major chemical constituents of living matter. 
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Description of Courses 


Biochemistry (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr,, ADS 418 or its equivalent, 
Introduction to metabolism. 

Undergraduate Seminar (1). Spring. Pr., senior standing. 

Lectures, discussions and literature reviews by staff, students and guest lecturers. 
Special Problems (1-5). Credit to be arranged. Pr., departmental approval and 
junior standing. Not open to graduate students, 

Students will work under the direction of staff members on specific problems. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
(Graduate Standing Required) 


Meat Science (5). Pr., ADS 410. 

. comprehensive study of the chemical, physical, histological and bacteriological properties 
of meats. 

Technical Control of Dairy Products (5). Pr.. ADS 411, 413, 414. 


Advanced methods of analyses of dairy products and the relation between composition 
and processing methods. 


Comparative Animal Nutrition (3). Fall, Pr., ADS 408. 


Advanced comparative nutritional requirements in beef and dairy cattle, sheep, swine and 
laboratory anima 


Advanced Animal Reproduction (5). Pr., ADS 406, ZY 424, 
Physiology and endocrinology of reproduction. 

Advanced Beef Cattle Production (5). 

Advanced studies relating to the production of beel caule. 
Advanced Swine Production (5). 

Advanced studies of swine production, 

Seminar. Credit to be arranged. 


Genetics of Populations (5). Pr., ADS 403. 

Genetic composition of populations and factors affecting rates of change and conditions 

of equilibrium. 

Minerals (5). Pr., CH 208 and satisfactory courses in animal nutrition. 

The specific functions of minerals in animal metabolism. 

Ruminant Nutrition (5). Pr. ZY 424 and ADS 419. 

Rumen fermentation and the biochemistry of ruminant metabolism, 

Microbial Biochemistry (5). Fall. Pr. 5 hours of microbiology and ADS 419. 

The anatomy, growth and metabolism of the bacterial cell with emphasis on the biochemical 

makeup of the cell and the regulation of its activities; the use of microorganisms for 

quantitative assays. 

Current Problems and Practices in Livestock Farmi (5). Summer. 

Intensive studies of mew research findings and their application to livestock production on 

rh pea farms. Primarily for Vocational Agriculture Teachers and County Extension 
orkers. 

Experimental Methods (5). Pr., satisfactory courses in statistics. 

Research methods in the animal sciences including design of experiments, experimental 

techniques, analysis and interpretation of data, evaluation of research literature and prep- 

aration of publications. 

Experimental Pathology of Metabolic Diseases (5). Pr.. VM 418, satisfactory 

courses in histology, biochemistry, physiology and general pathology. 

Fy Aine i mermmma study of the structural a functional changes associated with metabolic 
ases. 

Proteins (5). Pr., ADS 419 & CH 407 or its equivalent, 

Chemical and physical properties of amino acids and proteins, protein structures, and the 

relation of protein structure to fonction. 

Lipids (5). Pr.. ADS 419 or its equivalent 

Chemistry of the lipids and their biological significance. 

Enzymes (5). Pr., ADS 419 or its equivalent, 

The principles of enzyme chemistry including the physical, chemical and catalytic properties 

of enzymes; classification of enzymes; and enzyme formation. 

Topics in Biochemistry (2-6 hrs. credit - to be arranged). Pr., ADS 419, or its 

equivalent and approval of instructor. 

Advanced study in selected areas of metabolism and the techniques for characterization of 

macromolecules. 

Biochemical Research Techniques (5). Pr., ADS 419 or its equivalent. 

Modern biochemical laboratory techniques. 

Special Problems. (1-5 hours. Credit to be arranged.) 


Conference problems, assigned reading and reports in one or more of the following major 
fields: (a) animal biochemistry and nutrition, (b) animal breeding and genetics, (c) physi- 
aes of reproduction, (d) nutritional pathology, (c) animal prexiuction, (f) experimental 
pathology, (g) histochemistry, (i) meats, and (j) dairy products. 


Description of Courses 223 


699, Research and Thesis. Credit to be a : 
Research and thesis may be on technical laboratory problems or on problems directly related 
to beef cattle, dairy cattle, sheep or swine. 


799. Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Architecture (AR) 


Professors Millman, Head, McPheeters, Schaer, Snow, and Speer 
Associate Professors Carter, Davis, Doerstling, Latta, and Pfeil 
Assistant Professors Bryant, Faust, Haire, Pickard, Rousseau, 

Samuclson, and Zwirn 
Instructors Griffen, Hatcher, and Rabby 
Visiting Assistant Professor Akalin 


Architecture Program (AR) 


10-111. Design Fundamentals (5-5). Lab. 10-10. (Pr., Acceptance into the AR, ID 
or IND Curriculum.) 
Architectural technical drawing and beginning architecture rendering. Basic design com. 
tinunication techniques and experiments in two and three dimensional design. 
201-202-203. Architectural Design (5-5-5). Lec, 2-2-2, Lab. 10-10-10. Pr., Ar 110, 11 and 
AT 105, 
Man and his needs as the primary influence in shaping space, form, and function; approach 
to a design methodology and understanding of structure, 

$01-302.508, Architectural Design (5-5-5). Lab. 15-15-15. Pr., A student must receive a 

grade of “C” or higher in AR 201, 202, and 203, to be admitted to 
AR 301, The Schoo! reserves the right to refuse advancement to the 
student regardless of grades if, in the opinion of the faculty, the student 
does not exhibit real potential for the profession. 
Analysis and solution of building design problems of moderate complexity; emphasla on 
environmental considerations and introduction of building systems. 

560. ipsa of Architecture (3). General elective. Pr. sophomore standing. 
(Not open to AR and ID students.) 

Architectural development with particular attention to American and contemporary examples. 
Illustrated lectures, reading, essays. 

361-2.3-4. History and Theory of Architecture (3-3-3-3). Pr. sophomore standing. 
The development of architecture from ancient times through contemporary examples. The 
cultural and social milieu, as well as the technology of each period will be investigated to 
better understand the basic determinants of architectural form. Composition of architectural 
space, town planning, and landscape architecture will be considered, IMustrated lectures, 
readings, drawings, and reports. 

370. Spaces for Living (3). General elective, Pr., junior standing, (Not open to AR 
and ID students.) 

Contemporary concepts of design, spatial organization, materials, furnishings, and gardens 
in relation to all major types of residential architecture, Ulustrated lectures, readings, reports. 

401-402-403. Architectural Design (5-5-5). Lab. 15-15-15. Pr., AR 303, Coreq,, BT 313. 
Buildings of advanced complexity focusing attention on research, analysis and programming 
methodology; the building complex and urban design considerations, 

435. Art and Architecture Seminar (3). Pr., 4th year standing. 

Readings, discussions, and projects on the relation of the graphic and plastic arts to archi- 
ecture, 

160. The Architect and Society (3). Pr., 4th year standing. 

The social, economic, and political factors which have influenced the contemporary expres: 
sion of architectural design and practice. Analysis of great works and philosophies which 
led the way to new approaches in design. Appreciation of aesthetics and function as applied 
to form, Lectures, outside reading and reports. 

465-466. Architectural Design (5-5). Lab. 15-15. Pr., AR 405. , 
Advanced problem solving processes and synthesis of previous design experiences; considera- 
tion of total scope of professional concerns, from architectural detailing to community design. 

167, Architectural Design (7). Lab. 21. Pr.. AR 466, AR 499. 
The extensive development of an architectural problem of the student's choice, under direc- 
tion of the Committee on Design. Drawings, models, details, and written explanations, oral 
and/or published presentation for jury consideration. 

471472. Professional Practice (3-3). Pr. 5th year standing. 

Procedures in architectural practice; construction methods, estimation of quantities and costs, 
Office organization; legal requirements; professional organizations and relations; civic respon: 
ubility, professional ethics. 

474. Introduction to Urban Planning (3). Pr., 4th year standing. 

The basic forces and influences shaping urban growth and development: a survey of city 
planning history and theory and an examination of public policy. 
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Description of Courses 


Seminar in Contemporary Concepts (5). Pr., AR 364. 

Exploration of twentieth century ideas of the art and/or science of architecture, and 
theoretical bases for architectural design. 

Seminar in Historical Problems (5). Pr., AR 364, 

Open to students who have shown ability, initiative, and industry in developing individual 
projects. Research, reports, and drawings under supervision on approved topics. 

Seminar in Technological Problems (3). Pr., 4th year standing. 

Current technological advances in the building industry and evaluation of their impact 
upon architecture. 

Seminar in Architectural Literature (3). Pr. 4th year standing. 

A guided study and discussion of selected readings. 


Honors Program. Credit to be arranged up to 5 hrs. Pr., 4th year standing. 

Admission only by the Committee on Honors Program. Development of an area of con- 

centration through independent study. Scope of work and its evaluation to be determined 
the Committee. May be taken more than one quarter. 


Design Research (2), Pr, AR 465. 


The selection and comprehensive programming of a terminal problem in architecture to be 
executed in AR 467. 


Interior Design (ID) 
Courses specifically required in the Interior Design curriculum 


2115-16-17. Elements of Interior Design (5-3-3). Lec, 1, Lab. 3. Pr., AR II}. 


The profession of interior design including professional procedures, relationships, ethics, 
correlation with architecture a other arts. Lectures, readings, discussions and research, 


305-6-7. Interior Design (5-5-5). Lab. 15-15-15. Pr., AR 203. Admission upon recom- 


mendation of the Committee on Design. 


Analysis and solution of interiors of moderate complexity, with emphasis on domestic and 
commercial problems. Research, discussion, drawings, models. 


365-6. Period Interiors (5-5). 


367. 


The development of interior spaces, furniture, fabrics, and accessories from pre-Renaissance 
to 1900. Ullustrated lectures, readings, reports, and field trips. 
Contemporary Interiors (3). Lec. 2, Pr., AR 366, 


The fundamental aspects of interior design, spatial order and characteristics, furniture and 
fabric design, from 1900 to date, Lllustrated lectures, readings, reports. 


405-6. Interior Design (5-5). Lec, 2-2, Lab. 99, Pr., AR 307, Admission upon recom- 


407. 


408. 


441. 
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222. 


mendation of the Committee on gn. 

Analysis and solution of interiors of advanced complexity, with emphasis on institutional 
and public problems. Research, discussions, drawings, models. 

Interior Design (7). Lec, 2, Lab. 15. Pr., AR 406. 


The development of a major design problem under the direction of the Committee on 
Design. Drawings, models, details; oral presentation for jury consideration. 


Interior Design Research (2). Lec. I, Lab. 3. Coreq., AR 406. 


The selection and comprehensive programming of a terminal problem in Interior design 
to be executed in AR 407. 


Professional Practice (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 53. 


Office procedure and methods for interior designers; the techniques and execution of working 
drawings for buildings, cabinetry and interior details; specification. Discussions, drawings, 
inspections, reports. 


Industrial Design (ID) 
Courses specifically required in the undergraduate curriculum 


Industrial Design (5). Lec, 1, Lab, 12, Pr.. AT 105, AR 110 and 111. Admission 
only upon recommendation of the Committee on Design (1.00 overall). 

The problems of visual communication, Perception theory, design fundamentals; color, 
figure organization, movement and balance, proportion a rhythm. 

Industrial Design (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 12. Pr, AR 210 and consent of instructor. 
An extension of aha nese encountered in Industrial Design 1, A study and analysis of 
Industrial Design Fundamentals. 

Industrial stg 2. (5). Lec, 1, Lab, 12. Pr., AR 211. 

Structural and functional relationship of design elements; convenience, utility, safety, 
maintenance, 

Materials & bir gmee'g | (5). Lec. 5. Pr., sophomore standing. 

The properties and use of various materials in manufacture and a study of the machine 
and tool processes used by industry. Survey from the Designer's viewpoint, 

Technical Illustration (5). Lec. 5. Pr., sophomore standing. 

Axonometric drawing, pempective, and frechand graphics, as used by Industrial Designers. 


Description of Courses 225 


225. Industrial Design Methods (5). Lec. 5, Pr., sophomore standing. 
The methods and organizational procedures employed in the analysis and solutions of 
design problems. Survey of philosophies and theories of design. 
$08. Design Workshop (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 2. Pr., AR 210. 
rE and creative modeling. Study Models, Presentation Models, Mock-ups, Pro- 
310. Industrial Design (5). Lab. 15. Pr. AR 212, AR 222, AR 223, EG 105. Ad- 
mission my upon recommendation of Committee on Design. (1.00 overall and 
1.33 from AR 210, 211, 212.) 
Design of machines and instruments, Arrangements of clemenw in systems. 
Sil. Industrial Design (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AR 310, PS 204. 
Design of domestic and office equipment. 
$12. Industrial Design (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AR 311. 
Exhibition and packaging problema. 
410, Industrial Design (6). Lec. 2, Lab. 12. Pr., AR 312. 
Industrialized building. Building components produced by industrial means. 
4il. Industrial Design (6). Lec. 2, Lab. 12. Pr., AR 410. Admission only apo 
recommendation of Committee on Design. (1.25 overall and 1.50 from AR 510, 
Sil, 312, 410. 
Design or aes of products of advanced complexity. 
412, Industrial Design Thesis (6). Lec, 2, Lab, 12, Pr., AR 4l11. 
A project involving all design phases; project of the student's own selection and approved 
by the Committee on Design. Presentation of graphics, models and written explanations, 


and oral presentation before a Design Jury. The thesis material will be retained by the 
Department for one year. 


415. History of Industrial Design (5). Pr., AR 212. 


Design from the first Industrial Revolution to the present, with emphasis on the relation 
between design and science, art, technology, and the humanities, 


Courses for Advanced Undergraduates and Graduates 


416. History of Industrial Design II (5), Lec, 5. 

Design from the beginning of artifacts to the first Industrial Revolution, with emphasis on 
the relation between design and sciences, art, technology, and the humanities. 

Seminar in Industrial Design (5), Lec. 5. Pr., 4th year standing. 

Development of individual projects. Research, design, reports, on approved topics. 
Case Studies in Design (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 


Design projects undertaken by industry will be studied by examination of artifacts and 
records, by interviews with professionals responsible for phases of the projects, and by class 
i a of this data and its implication. Focus on the socio-cultural relevancy of the 
artifacts. 


= & 


Courses Primarily for Graduate Students 


601-02, Principles of Design (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. 
The communication principles of form qualities, with emphasis of these principles to the 
technical and human factors of artifacts, and to the human visual environment. 

605. Design Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 
The Industrial Design project management and development with emphasis on the inter- 
relational management concepts of research, product planning, production and marketing, 

606, Human Factors in Design (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 
A theoretical and empirical examination of human factors (anthropometric, Biotech- 
nology, Engineering Psychology, Behavioral Cybernetics, Ergonomics) as applied to man- 
machine environment systems. 

610. Design Theories (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 
An examination of Design Theories and Philosophies as related to technical artifacts in 
man-machine ry Comparative studies of unifying theories in Art, Science, Design, 
Technology and the Humanities. 

511-612. Design Methodology (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 


Industrial Design methodologies and scientific methods employed in research, analysis, 
Une anep and evaluation in comprehensive design problems. Emphasis on creativity and 
nnovation. 


613-614. Systems Design (5-5), Lec, 2, Lab. 9. 

Syems approach and interdisciplinary team work to Design problems, inquiries into details 
sub-systems, components, and parts, with emphasis on the relation the performance 

of technical systems to optimal human factor effects. 

620-62 1-622-623. Industrial Design (5-5-5-5), Lec. 1, Lab. 12. 
Synthesizing studies in research, analysis, and application based on an interdisciplinary 
concept. he project content is according to the student's interest from one or several 
of the following design areas: Product Design, Industrialized Housing, Package Design, Carpo- 
rate Communications, gp gece x Design, Exhibition Design and Systems Implementation. 
Emphasis on the relation products and systems to those who use them. 


g & 


106. 
107. 


212. 


215. 


Description of Courses 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 
May be taken more than one quarter. 


Urban and Regional Planning Program (URP) 
Courses Offered to Graduate Planning Students and Others by Permission 


Graphic Communication (1), Lah. 3. (Not o to AR, IND or ID students.) 
A basic Vag tem ohn in graphic techniques essential for communication of information and 
ideas for planning and urban design. Media and methods for mapping, diagramming, 
charting, and sketching are sury , analyzed, and applied. This is AR 200, 

History and Theory of Planning (5). Pr. graduate standing or permission. 

The historical Gavelopmces of cities and urban regions is examined with particular emphasis 
on the interaction of their dynamic and structural elements. The impact of the planner 
and the planning process on shaping public policy and influencing private developmentl 
decision-making examined. (Formerly AR 601). 

Urban Design (3). Pr,, graduate standing or permission. 

Seminar concerned with the theory and practice of building cities and their supporting 
regions, secking a theory and language or urban design. Special attention is directed toward 
the forces which shape our cit and the resulting organization of functional systems, 
buildings, and outdoor space al the urban scale. (Formerly AR 475). 

A Seminar on Current Planning Issues (3). Pr., graduate standing or permission, 
is + ene of topical isues in the fields of urban regional planning. (Formerly 
Urban Planning Analysis (5). Pr.. URP 601 and URP 603. 

Field application and involvement at the “city or “neighborhood” level; data collection 
and analysis; agency and program identification; problem definition and recommendation 
of strategic plan; emphasis on real-world problems with an actual client, (Formerly AR 610). 
Special Problems. Credit to be arranged up to five hours. Pr., graduate standing. 


Directed study in area of special interest. Arranged by student and adviser and approved 
by adviser. his is AR 680. 


Art (AT) 


Professors Abney, Sykes, and Williams 
Associate Professors Hiers, Head, Kettunen, and Morton 
Assistant Professors Harper, Hatficld, Hobbs, T, Mims, Olson, 
Ross, Taugner, and Walls 
Instructors Fitzpatrick, K. Mims, and Mitchell 


Drawing I (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. 


Representational drawing. Linear construction, proportion, freehand perspective, chiaroscuro, 
surface treatments, 


Drawing II (5). Lec. 2, Lab, & Pr. AT 105. 
Emphasis on creativity, composition and pictorial organization. Interpretive drawing. 
Drawing Ul (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9, Pr. AT 105, 


Drawing in various media emphasizing a subjective approach to the human figure as form 
and as a compositional element. 


Perspective (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr, AT 105. 

Linear perspective. Shadows, Reflections. 

Design Fundamentals I (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9, 

Plastic clements. Relationship of the arts. Problems in basic design. 

Design Fundamentals If (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9, Pr., AT 105 and 181. 

Advanced application of principles encountered in AT 181. 

Figure Drawing I (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr. AT 107. 

Drawing from the mode! in various media with emphasis on proportions, interpretation and 
expression. 

Lettering (5). Lec. 5. Pr. AT 181, 

Historical development of letters. Anatomy of letters. Spacing. Drill exercises with pen. 
Fundamental alphabets and compositions of body matter lettered directly. 

Graphic Processes (5). Lec. 5. Pr., sophomore standing. 

Printing processes, photomechanical reproduction, copy-fitting, paper manufacture and usage, 
related subjects. 

Figure construction (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr., AT 205. 

Lectures deal with form, function and ration of skeletal and muscular parts of the 
body. Drawing from casts, models, and skeleton. 

Painting I (5). Lec. 2. Lab. 9. Pr. AT 106 and 182. 


Transparent water color, Study of the medium and of picture structure. Exercises in atill 
life, figure and landscape painting. 
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224. Painting WU (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 9% Pr, AT 106 and 182. 
Opaque water color. Techniques and properties of the meduim, Objective and subjective 
handlings as a further extension and application of the plastic clements. 
227. Sculpture I (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 106 and 182. 
Three dimensional expression, Clay and other media. 
305. Printmaking I (5), Lec, 2, Lab, 9. Pr, AT 106 and 182, 
Relief print media, Woodcut, linoleum cut and related techniques. 
307-8, Figure Drawing If and U1 (5-5), Lec. 2-2, Lab. 99. Pr., AT 205. 


Drawing from the model in various media, with emphasis on construction, interpretation, 
and expression. 


S17. Packaging (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 9. Pr.. AT 381. 
Applied problems in package design. 
322. Painting Il (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 9, Pr. AT 224, 
Introduction to vil prainting, Materials and techniques of still life and figure as a means 
for acsthetic exploration. 
524, Painting IV (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 224 and 322. 1.00 grade point average. 
Painting with optional media and subject matter. 
$27. Sculpture TI (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 9. Pr.. AT 227. 
Three dimensional cxpresion. Emphasis placed on idea, form and technique. 
338. Art History I (5), Lec. 5. Pr., sophomore standing. 
Weatern painting, sculpture and architecture from pre-historic periods through the High 
Renaissance, 
339, Art History I (5). Lec. 5. Pr, AT 338. 
Western painting, sculpture and architecture from Mannerism through Post-Impresioniam. 
MO. Art History HI (5). Lec. 5. Pr. AT 339, 
Western painting, sculptere and architecture from Fauvism to the present day. 
M2. Elementary School Art (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 9. Pr., junior standing. 
Background of design clements, theory of teaching art, methods and materials especially 
bee to ¢lementary school art, Development of creative thinking in elementary school 
teachers. 
Illustration I (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr,, AT 215. 
Basic problems in illustration emphasizing both aesthetic and functional aspects, Drawings 
and designs for line and halftone reproductions. 
361. Fashion I (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 9. Pr., AT 182 and AT 215. 
Drawing the fashion figure, employing basic types of rendering used in fashion advertising. 
SRl. Visual Design I (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr, AT 182, AT 21), AT 212, AT 215 and 
1.00 grade point averages. 
Fundamentals of graphic design. Basic type faces. The trademark. Preparation of art copy 
for reproduction. Applied problems in advertising and editorial layout. 
382. Visual Design I (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr, AT 381. 
T studies, problems combining copy-fitting with basic illustration, Preparation of 
eolor-eeparetion art copy, Creative expression with letter forms. Letterpress and photo. 
offset production. The poster, Packaging graphics. 
583. Visual Design TH (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr, AT 382. 
ip lettering. Planned photographic illustration. Creative design as communication, The 
tra | aan Silkscreen production, Research in pertinent art movements. Packaging 
graphics. 
Printmaking II (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 305 and junior standing, 
Intagno print media. Etching, engraving and related techniques. 
Printmaking II (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 9. Pr.. AT 215, 305 and junior standing. 
Stone and metal plate lithography. 
Printmaking IV (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr. AT 305 and junior standing. 
Serigraphy, Methods and techniques of silkscreen printing. 


405 
406 
407, 
408. Printmaking V (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9, Pr., either AT 305, 405, 406 or 407 and 
422 
423 


355. 
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junior standing. 

Advanced work in either relief, intaglio, planographic or serigraphic printmaking. 
Painting V (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 324 and junior standing. 

Painting with optional media and subject matter. 

Painting VI (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 422 and junior standing. 


Fundamental problems of inting figures, Experimenting with various means of in- 
terpreting the figure in both abstract and realistic com 


427, Sculpture THT (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr. TS 112, AT 227 and junior standing. 
Three dimensional expresion, Metal and metal techniques emphasized. 

428. Sculpture IV (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 427, and junior standing. 
Advanced three-dimensional expression. 


431. Contemporary Art (3). General Elective. 
A survey of modern painting, sculpture and visual design. Ulustrated lectures, readings. 
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432-433. Seminar in Art Problems (5-5). Pr., senior standing. 


434, 


442. 


456. 


462. 


463. 


481. 


482. 
196. 


Open to students who have shown ability, initiative, and industry in carrying out 
individual projects. Research on approved topics under supervision. 

Independent study in Art History (1-10), Pr., senior standing. 

Open to students who have shown ability, initiative, and industry in carrying out 
individual projects. Research, drawings and reports on historical topics under supervision, 
May be repeated for maximum of 10 hours, 

Art in Education (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6, Pr., senior standing. 

Lectures, reading and research concerning principles and objectives of pertinent phases of 
Art for the purpose of understanding their significance in teaching at all levels. Emphasis 
is placed upon creativity rather than technical skill in laboratory experimentation. 
Illustration If (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr.. AT 355. 

Sustained problems in illustration emphasizing both subjective and objective treatments. 
Fashion Ui (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr.. AT 361. 

Problems in advanced rendering for fashion advertising: figured and textured fabrics, furs. 
Newspaper layouts incorporating above (textures. 

Fashion Tl (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr.. AT 462. 

Problems in coordinated fashion merchandising including display cards, newspaper, and 
magazine advertisements. 

Visual Design IV (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 383. 

Original student alphabet with application. Research in pertinent ar movements. The 
brochure. Newspaper layout. Television project. Three-dimensional display. 

Visual Design V (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr.. AT 481. 

Optional problems in graphic design used to extend or improve student portfolios. 
Thesis. Pr., senior standing and faculty consent. 

A terminal pone initiated by the student and accompanied by a written analysis and 


evaluation. h problems and written matter will be defended orally by the student 
before a faculty group, 


GRADUATE COURSES 
-608-609-610-611-612. Graduate Design (5-5-5-5-5-5-5-5). 


605-606-607 
Lab. 15-15-15-15-15-15-15-15. 


Advanced programs of creative design in the mudent’s elected field. 


41-642-43-644. Graduate Research in Art Problems F-II-IIl (5-5-5-5). 


Research on approved topics in the student's epecial field. Conferences and reports, 
Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. All quarters, 


A major art problem consisting of a sustained single project or a logical sequence of shorter 

rojects, The candidate will required to conceive and execute a work or works exhibit 
ng pronounced creative ability and technical proficiency. Upon recommendation of the 
major professor, a written essay may be required to accompany the project. 


Aviation Management (AM) 


Professor Pitts, Head 
Associate Professors Decker, Fradenburg, and Kiteley 
Assistant Professor Callan 
Instructor Boston 


Elementary Acronautics (5). 

Aviation and the basic principles of flight. This course is open to students in all divisions 
of the University who desire a general and practical knowledge of aviation. 

Acrospace History (3). 

Significant events and accomplishments in man's attempts to move through air and 
space. Emphasis is placed om activities during the twentieth century. 

Principles of Private Flight (5). Lec. 5. 

General introduction to flight and preparation for the FAA private pilot written cxami- 
nation. Topics of theory of flight, aircraft and engines, regulation, navigation, meteoro- 
logy, and aircraft operation a performance covered. 

Private Pilot Flight Training (1), Lab. 3. Coreq., AM 206 or instructor’s consent. 
Dual and solo flight instruction and discussion to prepare for FAA Private Pilot Certifi- 
cate. Special Fee. 

Meterology (5). Lec. 4, Lab 3. Pr., sophomore standing. 

Elementary metcorology including a basic understanding of the at here, measurement 
of me cal elements and effects of these on the lower dtinbenhere: Not open to 
students requiring AM 305. 

Aviation Meterology (5). Lec. 4, Lab 3. Pr., PS 206. 

Basic meteorology and its application to aviation to include computation of data and 


preparation of weather maps. eather clements as related to operation of aircraft, compu- 
tation of data; preparation of weather maps, 


312, 


316. 


$17. 


337, 


416. 


417. 


419. 
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Flight Navigation (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3, Pr., AM 206 or instructor's consent. 

The principe of pilotoage, dead reckoning, and radio/electronic methods of navigation 
and related Lopics as applied to cross-country flight planning. Credit not permitted for 
students why have completed AM $12. Offered winter quarter only, 

Federal Aviation Regulations (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 

All regulations concerning airmen, aircraft, air agencies, operation and traffic rules. 
Aerospace Legislation (3). 

Federal, state and local legislation affecting aviation and space activities. 

Propulsion Fundamentals (5). Pr., PS 206. 


Principles of operation, major components and important features of typical propulsion 
systems used in aircraft and missiles, Includes an introduction to propulsion systems 
used for spacecraft. 


Guidance and Control Fundamentals (5). Pr., PS 206. 


Basic principles of aircraft and spacecraft guidance and control. Credit not permitted 
for students who have completed AM 407. 


Aircraft Operation and Performance (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr. AM 206 or 
instructor's consent. 


Principles of aircraft performance and operations, includi powerplants, aitcraft systems 
and equipment, and advanced flight maneuvers required “foe commercial pilots, Offered 
Spring Quarter only. 


Commercial Flight Training I (1). Lab, 3, Coreq.,, AM 316 or instructor's 
consent. 


Continuation of Hight training toward a Commercial Pilot Certificate with emphasis on 
the development of precision and accuracy in all intermediate and advanced flight 
maneuvers. Special Fee. 


Commercial Flight Training If (1), Lab. 3. Pr, AM 317, Coreq., AM 307 
or instructor's consent. 


Continuation of flight training toward a Commercial Pilot Certificate with emphasis 
on cross-country, night and instrument flying. Special Fee. 


Commercial Flight Problems (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr.. AM 307 or instructor's 
consent, 

Review of principles of flight, aircraft and engine theory and operation, FAA regulations, 
navigation, meteorology and aircraft rformance and operation as applicd to commercial 
Oivying with emphasis on preparation for the FAA commercial written examination, Offered 
Winter Quarter only. 


Commercial Flight Training TH (1). Lab. 3. Pr, AM 318, Coreq., AM 319 
or instructor's consent. 


Conclusion of flight training for the Commercial Pilot Certificate with training in tran- 
sition to complex aircraft. A continuation of instrument and night instruction and a 
review of all maneuvers for the commercial flight test. Special Fee, 


Air Transportation (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Historical development and present status of air transportation facilities; regulation, state 
and federal; legal characteristics of air transportation industry; problems and services of 
commercial air transportation. 


Aeronautical Seminar £ (1), Pr,, junior standing. 
Special problems and current status of the aircraft and related industrics, 


Acrospace Vehicle Systems (5). Pr., PS 206. 
Design, use and function of typical hydraulic, mechanical and electrical sywtems aed on 


eres and missiles. Includes an introduction to some of the major systems used in space 
vehicles. 


General Aviation Management and Operations (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Pr,, junior 
standing. 

Sonrear ovtachpia and practices im management of commercial aviation operations in- 
cluding organization, functions, sources of revenue, operation and typical problems, 


Sa DOrar Ory assignments are provided through the School of Aviation. Offered spring quarter 
only, 


Airport Management (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Prigcioles of management; finsncing the airport; wurces of income: establishment of 
rates tor service rendered; problems of vipment and airport maintenance; accounting 
procedures; legal responsibilicies:; merchandising. 


Airline tion (5). Pr., junior standing and AM 337. 

History canines financial structure and sources of capital of airlines; sales, reservations 
and space contol: dispatching and passenger care: determination of tariffs; personal 
relations; research; public relations. 


Air Traffic Control (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing and AM 307 or 


AM 312. 


All facilities used in controlling air traffic with special emphasis on control center and 
control tower operation, 
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421. Principles of Instrument Flight (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr.. AM 319 or instructor's 
consent. 


Instruments, FAA regulations, air traffic control procedures, radio navigation, metcoro- 
logy, and aircraft operation and rformance as applied to instrument flying Separate 
for the FAA Instrument Pilot ritten Examination, Offered Spring Quarter only 

422. Instrument Flight Training (1). Lab. 3. Pr., AM 320 or instructor's consent. 
Flight and flight simulation instructions in the techniques of instrument flying in 
prepartion for the FAA Instniment Pilot Rating. Special Fee. 


427. Multi-Engine Training I (1). Lab, 3. Pr, a valid Private or Commercial Pilot 
Certificate. 


Instruction in the methods and techniques of multi-engine aircraft pilotage. Sufficient 
round and flight instruction is given to qualify for the FAA pilot rating of Multl- 


cugine-Lend. Additional time as observer copilot is provided on air taxi flights, Special 
ee. 


428. Principles of Flight Instruction (3), Pr, AM 320. 


A study of the principles of teaching as applied to instructing, analyzing, and evaluating 
flight students with emphasis on preparation for the FAA Flight Instructor's Written 
Examination, Offered Fall Quarter only. 


429. Flight Instructor Training (1). Lab. 3, Coreq., AM 428 of instructor's consent. 


Discussion, instruction, and arranged practice in flight instruction in preparation for the 
FAA Flight Instructor Certificate. 


431. Multi-Engine Flight Training U (1). Lab. 3. Pr., AM 427, AM 422. 


instrument and night operations to develop comprehensive flight proficiency in mult 
engine aircraft. Includes experience as copilot in air taxi operations. Special fee. 


433. Transport Aircraft Flight Training (3). Lec. 2, Lab 3. Pr. AM 431. 


Design, performance and ration of typical transport aircraft. Includes dual instruction 
and copilot experience, Offered winter quarter only, Special fee. 


Biology (BI) 


Coordinator and Assistant Professor Mason 





For other staff and biology courses, see sections for Botany and Plant Pathology © 
below and Zoology-Entomology. 
101. Principles of Biology (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. 
All quarters. Integrated principles of biology, emphasizing structure and function of cells, 
reproduction, ity, ecology, and evolution. 


102. Plant Biology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., BE 101. | 


All quarters. The morphology. physiology, relationships, distribution, and importance of 
plants, —Credit will not be allowed for h BI 102 and (04, 


103, Animal Biology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., BI 101. 


All quarters. The morphology, ph Deer. relationstitpe, distribution, and importance of 
animals.—Credit will not be allowed for h BI 105 and 104. 


104. Biology in Human Affairs (5). Lec. 5. Pr. BI 101. 


All quarters. Application of biological principles to an understanding of man a« an 
Organism and as a member of an ecosystem,—Credit for BI 102, BI 103, and most biology 
courses above the introductory level will exclude credit for BI 


Botany and Microbiology (BY) 


Professors Lyle, Head, Curl, D. Davis, N. Davis, Diener, 
Gudauskas, Marshall, and Patterson 
Associate Professors Carter, Cody, Rodriguez, Truelove, and Williams 
Assistant Professors T. Davis, Freeman, Goslin, Klepper, Latham, 
Peterson, Shands, and Wilt 
Instructor Thompson 


With few exceptions Principals of Biology, BI 101 and Plant Biology, BI 102. 
are prerequisite to all courses in this department. For a description of these and 
other general biology courses see the section for Biology (above), 


220. Introductory Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall, Winter, and Summer. 
Elementary microbiology as applied to foods, industry, and home sanitation. Credit in anY 
other General Microbiology course precludes credit in this course. 

300. General Microbio I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. All quarters, Pr., BI 101, desirable 
antecedent organic chemistry. 

Fundamentals of microbiology including history of microbiology, cell structure, chemical 
composition, growth, nutrition, metaboliam, genetics, classification, cultivation, and distri- 


bution of bacteria, viruses, rickettsia, and fungi; also a discussion of the effects of chemical 
and physical agents on the growth of microorganisms. 


310. 
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411. 
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General Microbiology If (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Pr., BY 300. 

Emphasis (¢ placed on the interactions between microbial populations, interactions of micro, 
otganiames with macroorganisms, microbial eco-systems, microbes as geochemical agents, and 
the effects of microorganisms on human society. Intended especially for students who wish 
to major in microbiology. 

Medical Microbiology (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall, Spring, Summer. Pr., BY 300 or 
equivalent, 

Etiology, epidemiology, immunity, identification and pathogenesis of microorganisms of 
medical importance to man, 

Microbial Taxonomy (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Winter, Pr., BY 500. 

International Code of Nomenclature of bacteria and viruses. The development of micro: 
biological literacy: classification of taxa based on phylogeny, molecular and numerical 
concept. 

Fundamentals of Plant Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Pr., BI 102, CH 203 or 207 
or equivalent, 

General aspects of fundamental Uife processes of plants Involving physiological, structural, 
and environmental relationships, 

Economic Botany (3), Lec. 3. Pr. BI 102 or 104 or equivalent. 

The part played by man in the modification and distribution of plants, and the role of 
plants in aman economy and technology as food, fiber, timber, forage, drugs, etc. 
General Plant Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, Spring. Pr. BI 101-2. 
Nature cause, and control of plant diseases Ulustrated by studies of the more common 
diseases of cultivated crops. 

Forest Pathology (3). Lec. I, Lab. 4. Winter, Spring. Pr., BI 101-2 or equivalent. 
Diseases of forest and ornamental trees from oe to maturity including cause, identifica- 


tion, prevention, and control; decay in timber and forest products. Field trips emphasize 
major tree diseases in Alabama, 


Biological Statics (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Spring, odd years. Pr.. MH 161, 
and junior standing. 


Basic concepts of experimental statistics, distributions, confidence limits, tests of signi- 
ficance, analysis of variance, linear correlation and regression. For advanced undergraduates 
and as a beginning course for graduate students in biological sciences. 


Introductory Mycology (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6. Fall. Pr. BI 101-2 or equivalent 
and junior standing. 

A systematic survey of the fungi with emphasis on morphology. 

Systematic Botany (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Spring, Summer, and Fall. Pr., BE 101-2 
or equivalent and junior ing. 

Identification, classification, nomenclature, distribution and matic relationship of the 
wed bearing plants. udlizing primarily elements of the local ra as study material. The 
historical bac ere literature of plant taxonomy, and rules of nomenclature will be 
considered. Field trips will be made. 

Marine Botany (6), Lec. 5, Lab, 12. Summer. Pr.. Ten hours of biology, in- 
cluding introductory botany, or consent of instructor. 

Survey, based upon local examples, of the principal groups of marine algae and maritime 
flowering plants, involving their structure, reproduction, distribution, identification, and 
ecology. Restricted to participants in the Gulf Coast’ Research Laboratory Teaching Session. 
Aquatic Plants (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Summer. Pr., BI 101-2 or equivalent and 
junior standing. 

Identification and study of those plants found in or associated with the fresh water features 
of Alabama, Emphasis will be on plants which have particular relationships to wildlife 
management or fish culture. Field trips will be taken and a plant collection required. 
Phycology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, Spring. Pr. BI 101-2 or equivalent and junior 
standing. 

The identification, growth, reproduction, distribution, evolution and economic importance 
of the algae. Field trips will be made. 

Advanced Plant Pathology I (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Spring, odd years, Pr, BY 309 
or equivalent and junior standing. 

Techniques and methodology used in the study of plant pathogens, particularly fungi, 
bacteria, viruses, and nematodes, and the diseases they cause. 

General Plant Ecology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall and Spring. Pr,, BY 306 and 
junior standing. 


atural vegetation, environment, and interrelationships between the two with primary em- 
phasis on the Southeastern United States. Field trips will be made. 


Plant Morphology (5). Lec. 3, Lab 4. Spring. Pr., BI 101-2 or equivalent and 
junior standing. 

Morphology of the principle plant groups concerning their structure, reproduction, and 
evolutionary relationshipe. 

Developmental Plant Anatomy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Winter. Pr. BI 101-2 or 
equivalent and junior standing. 

i ihe anatomy of vascular plants with emphasis on atructutes and developmental 
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Biological Microscopy, Microtechnique, and Photography (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, 
Pr., permission of instructor. 

Various forms of tical microscopy; micromanipulation; micrometry; drawing with the 
microscope. Microobservation; whole-mounts; disociation; sectioning by freezing and 
see | techniques. Vital, in-situ, smear, squash, and section Maining. Macro. and micro» 
photography with still, cine, and lapse-time equipment. Photographic illustration for 
publication and lantern slide presentation. 

Principles in Plant Disease Control (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring, even years. Pr. 
BY 309 and junior standing. 

Designed to acquaint the student with such principles of plant disease control as protection, 
exclusion, eradication, and resistance, The control of important plant pathogens will be con- 
sidered by each method. Emphasis will be placed on chemical control with antibiotics, 
fumigants, and fungicides. 

Weed Identification and Control (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr. BI 1012 of 
equivalent and junior standing. 

Recognition of the more noxious weeds, their ecology, habit of growth, dissemination and 
the evaluation of the various methods of control. 

Plant Nematology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter, even years. Pr., BY 309, BI 101 
or permission of instructor and junior standing. 

Va roles of nematodes in relation to plant diseases caused by the nematodes and other 
pathogens. Identification of the plant-nematodes nature of pathogenicity; principles and 
practices of control; recent advances in phytonematology. 

Microbial Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Spring. Pr., BY 300, CH 205 or 207 
Cellular structure, function, nutritional requirements, ener metabolism, growth cycles, 
active transport mechanisms, biosynthesis, and mutation and genetics. 

Sanitary Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Winter quarter. Pr., BY 500 and 
junior standing. 

Theory and application of fundamental principles of microbiology, ecology and biochemistry 
of microorganisms in water and sewage, 

General Virology (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr.. BY 300, BY 302 or equivalent 
and junior standing. 

The molecular biology of bacterial, plant and animal viruses and rickettsiae; pathogenesit 
and methods of diagnosis, isolation, cultivation and purification procedure, 

Immunology and Serology (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Summer. Pr., BY 300 or 302 and 
junior standing. 

Concepts pertaining to post immunity, antigen-antibody reactions, cytolysis, hemagglutination, 
pon meee Raps ae and gf Lhe bl emphasis in laboratory will be placed on demon- 
“rating these phenomena serological techniques. 

Special Problems (1-3). AIl quarters. Pr., senior standing and consent of im 
structor. 


A. Anatomy; B. Ecology; ©. Morphology: D. Pathology; E. Physiology; F. Taxonomy. A 
student cannot register for more than & hours credit. 


GRADUATES ONLY, MAJOR OR MINOR 


Biological Statistics II (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Winter. Pr., BY 401 or equivalent. 

Analysis of variance, randomized block, Latin square and split plot designs, factorials, analysi® 
covariance, and multiple regression. 

Least Squares Analysis of Experiments (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring, even years. 

Pr., BY 401 and BY 60! or equivalent. 

Analysis and interpretation of aa ame 7 data by least squares procedures; general linear 

madels and hypot ; weight regression; irregular two-factor design. 

Advanced Plant Physiology I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., BY 306 and 10 hourt 

of organic nacre 1 

Molecular biology 2 plant metabolism; 2 correlation of the fine structures of the cell 

with metabolic pathways occurring therein. 


Advanced Plant Physiology Ul (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., BY 604 of 
uivalent. 


ater relations and mineral outrition. Internal and external factors affecting the absorp 
tion, translocation, utilization, and loss of water and mincral clements by green plantt 


Advanced Plant Physiology II (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4, Spring. Pr., BY 604 of 
ulvalent. 


Plant growth. A review of literature and laboratory methodology of plant physiological 


subject matter in the areas of plant growth regulators, mode of action of growth regulators, 
and factors affecting plant growth. 


Advanced Systematic Botany (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr, BY 406, 
Experimental and research aspects of the taxonomy of vascular plants. The literature, 
techniques and methodology relative to the identification and biosystematic classification 


of evolctionary unit; intensive study of special groups of plants and the application of 
resultant data to specific taxonomic problems. 
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Advanced Mycology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, Spring, odd years, Pr., 405 and consent 
of instructor. 

Identification and classification of fungi. Field trips will be made. 

Microbial Cytology and Genetics (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., BY 510, or 302, 
CH 418. 


Molecular biology of microbial cells, inheritance, genetic-transfer mechanisms, sexuality 
and mutation. 


Ecology of Soil Fungi (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Spring, even years. Pr., BY 309 or 
equivalent, BY 405. 

Sees lwrsk and qualitative consideration of the microbial population of the soil. Relation 
of physical environment, antagonistic microorganisms, and higher plants on growth and 
survival of soil fungi. Emphasis will be on methodology for studying soil microflora and 
plant disease relationships. 

Physiology of the Nutrition, Growth, and roduction of Fungi (5). Lec, 3, 
Lab. 4. Winter, odd years. Pr, 10 hours of microbiology and 5 hours of 
biochemistry. 

Biochemical activities of fungi as related to their nutrition, growth, fteproduction and 
fermentive abilities. 


Determinative Bacteriology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, Summer. Pr., BY 301, 303. 


leolution, purification, and identification of bacteria; experimental application of inter- 
national rules of nomenclature. 


Plant Ecosytems (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., BY 413. Summer. 

Plant ecosystems and the effects of current technology on these systems, Problems relating 
to pollution and maintaining a quality environment will be covered. 

Morphol of Angiosperms (5). Fall. Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Pr. BY 414. 

Principles of angiosperm reproduction with emphasis on structure and evolution. 
Cytology and Cytogenetics (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Winter. Pr., ZY 300. 


Cell structure a function with emphasis on cell reproduction and factors contributing 
to the evolution of organisms. 


Phytovirology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, odd years. Pr., BY 309 or 310, VM 495. 

To acquaint students with viruses as ~_ pathogens and the diagnosis and control of 

diseases caused by them. Laboratory will involve methodology in the transmission, isolation, 

and characterization of viruses which infect plants. 

Clinical Plant Pathology (5). Lec. and Lab. 8. Summer, even years. Pr., BY 412 

or equivalent or consent of instructor, 

Identification, epidemiology, etiology, and control of the major diseases on various kinds 

of cconomic plants, to be selected on the basis of current needs of the students, 

Advanced Plant Pathology IT (5), Lec, 3, Lab, 4. Summer, odd years. Pr, BY 

309 or equivalent. 

Niological significance of etiology, epiphytology, and host-parasite relations in D sapeme diseases. 
w 


Classical and current theory be considered in relation to concepts and problems in 
plant pathology. 


Chemical Weed Control (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 4. Fall or Summer, odd years, Pr., BY 
506, BY 406 or 420, or AY 414. 


Ap orp mode of action, physiological relationships, recent advances, and special weed 
problema, 


Industrial and Applied Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, even years. Pr., 
10 hours of microbiology and 5 hours of biochemistry. 


Quantitative and qualitative study of the actual and potential uses of microorganisms in 
industry and human affairs. 


Special Problems. Credit to be ; 

A. Cytology: B. Ecology; C. Morphology; D. Mycology; E. Nematology; F, Pathology; G. 
Physiology; H. Taxonomy: 1, Chemical Weed Control; J. Marine Botany; K. General Biology 
Teaching; L. Virology. 

Biological Processes (5). Lec. 5. Summer, Pr, BI 101-2, CH 104, teaching ex- 
perience and graduate standing. 

Acguaints teachers of biology with the principal Iife-processes of cells, such as photosyn: 
thesis, respiration and assimilation, and Ube organelles within which (hese pr ‘ 
Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Summer, Pr, teaching ¢x ° 

Structuire and activities of microorganisms, their distribution and cultivation, The algae. 
fungi, bacteria, and protozoa are considered particularly as they relate to animal and plant 
disease, food, industrial uses, sanitation, and immunization, 

Department Forum (1), Fall, Winter and Spring. Required of all majors, 
open to all minors. 

Discussions concerning current toples in the various sciences and related fields, 

Seminar in Plant Physiology (1). Fall, Winter, and Spring. May be taken more 
than once for credit. - 
Nuclear Science in Agriculture (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr. graduate standing 
with research experience, 

Role of nuclear science in agricultural research with training in the use of radioisotopes 
and familiarization with the possibilities, limitations, and necessary safety precautions, 
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699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged, May be taken more than one 
quarter, 


799. Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Building Technology (BT) 


Professors Brandt, Head, and Marty 
Associate Professors Darden and Timberlake 
Assistant Professor Houscholder 
Instructor Fretwell 


101. Introduction to Building (3). Lab. 9. 
Survey of the building industry; = bagi mnt ann study of plans and details; use of 
drawing tools; elements of estimating. ctures, readings, drawings. 

102. Drawing and Projections (3). Lab. 9. 
Application of geometry to orthographic, isometric, cavalier, cabinet, and perspective pro 
jections. Exercises in working drawings. 

206. Materials and Construction (5). Pr.. BT 101 or consent of instructor, 
Structural and finish materials and assembly systems used in buildings. Lectures, reports, 
readings, drawings. 

220. Introduction to Structures (3). Pr.. MH 162. 


The basic concepts of building «structures. Typical solution methods to building problems, 
cross sectional properties. Lectures, problems, 


221. Mechanics of Structures (5). Pr., BT 220, PS 205. 
Principles of mechanics as applied to building construction, graphic statics; resolution of 
external forces; analysis of trusses; friction. tures, problems. 

3131-12-13. Structures LII-III (3-3-3). Pr. BT 221. 
Statically determinate structures including beams, columns, trusses, struts, and tension 
members. Shear and bending moments, torsion, slope and deflection. Problems worked in 
wood, reinforced concrete, steel and other structural materials. Lectures, research and 
problemas. 

$21. Construction Problems I (5). Pr., BT 221. 


Detailed estimating; construction planning, aga and equipment; manpower allocation, 
All of preceeding pertaining to earthwork, concrete, secl, and masonry construction, 
Lectures, problems. 

322. Construction Problems U1 (5). Pr., BT 312 and 821. 


Formwork design, concrete mixes, use of standardized constriction components, dimen- 
sional controls. Lectures, problems. 

361-52-63-64. History of Building FTII-II-TV (3-3-3-3). Pr. BT 206. 
An analysis of the development and use of construction methods and materials showing the 
effects of this development on building form from ancient to contemporary times. Illus- 
trated lectures, readings, reports and drawings. 

411-12, Structures [V-V (3-3). Pr.. BT 315, 


Continuation of Structures LI1-11T in the field of statically indeterminate structures. Con- 
ideration of lateral stability in buildings. Design of foundations. Lecturc, research and 
problems. 

413. Structures VI (5). Pr., BT 412, 


re ees principles of all material presented in BY 220-1, 311-18, and 411-12, Lectures, 
problems. 


414-15-16. Advanced Structures LILI (5-5-5), Pr, BT 415. 


Theory and practical design of complex and long spad eructures, both in stecl and reine 
forced concrete. Multiple story buildings, towers, arches, vaults, domes, thin shell syatems, 
foundations. Lectures, research and problems, 


433. Construction Methods and Estimating I (5). Pr., BT 321 or consent of instructor. 
The complete quantity survey and pricing: the builder's organization, office procedures 
and records; construction bonds, insurance, contracts, and financing. Preparation of bid 
from working drawings. Lectures, problems, 


434. Construction Methods and Estimating II. (5), Pr., BT 321. 


Construction practices ip relation to management control ae ng for puowns. achedul- 

ing, cost control and forcasting, manpower leveling and allocation. Critical path method. 

scheduling and applications of precedence diagrams. Lectures, problems. 
452-53. Building Equipment I-Il (3-3). Pr, PS 206. 


Description and analysis of heating. air ayy wage eee water supply, plumbing, electrical 


wiring, motors, elevators, and illumination as related to buildings. Lectures, demonstra: 
tions, readings, problems. 


49). Building Construction Thesis (7). Lecture 2, Lab, 15, Pr, final quarter prior 
to graduation. 


Special study or detailed Cost Analysis and Construction Program for a rrer - (each 
as approved by the Faculty Thesis Committee). Cost Analysis and Bid to include all 


documents ern by the Contract and/or necessary to construct the project. Candidate 
will defend thesis orally before staff and guest specialists. 


541. 
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Building Equipment Uff (2). Lab. 6. Pr., BT 453. 
A continuation of Building Equipment | and II in selected laboratory problems, 


Chemical Engineering (CN) 


Professors Hsu and Wingard 
Associate Professors Taylor, Head, Hirth, and Vives 
Assistant Professors Askew and Guin 


Chemical Engineering Fundamentals I (1). Lab, 3. 

A work shop in the use of the slide rule, blue print reading, lettering, graphs and 
graphing, and interconversion of units. 

Digital Computers (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. 

Workshop on digital computer programming in the area of chemical enginecring. 
Chemical Process Principles I (3). Pr.. CH 113, PS 220. 

Application of mass balance and stoichiometry to chemical processes and plants, 
Chemical Process Principles Hf (3), Pr, CN 300, Coreq., CH 407. 

A of total energy balance to flow and non-flow processes with emplhasia on the 
enthalpy balances and thermochemistry. Detailed treatment of combined maw and 
enthalpy balances. 

Chemical Engineering Analysis (3). Lec. 3, Pr.. MH 362, 

Application of mathematical principles and techniques to the analysis and solution of 
typical chemical engineering problems. 

Momentum Transport I (3). Lec. 3. Coreq., CN 302. 

Includes conservation uations, momentum transfer in laminar flow, turbulence, dimen. 
sional analysis, design calculations for conduits, packed beds, Muidized systems and filtration. 
Energy Transport U1 (5). Lec. 3, Lab 6. Pr. CN 324. 

Includes heat conduction, heat transfer in laminar flow, turbulent heat transfer, analogy 
between heat and momentum transfer, boiling and condensing vapor, design calculations on 
heat transfer equipment and evaporation, and also laboratory work in Momentum and 
Energy Transport. 

Chemical Process Principles Ill (3). Pr., CN 301, 

Application of the second law of thermodynamics to chemical process calculations. 
Chemical Enginceri Economics (2), Pr., junior standing. 

The economic factors affecting the design, operations, and economic aspects of industrial 
chemical processing, including cost estimation and feasibility studies. 

Mass Tra rt HE (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr. CN 423, and junior standing, 
Laminar and turbulent mass transfer, gas absorption, humidification and distillation, 
Laboratory experiments in binary and multi-component batch and continuous distillation, 
Stagewise Processes (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr, CN 424 and junior standing. 

Theory and design methods of stagewise processes to include analvtical, graphical and 
computer-oriented finite difference methods in such processes as extraction, leaching and 
distillation, Laboratory work in stagewise processes, 

Analog Computation (3). Pr.. MH 265, EE 262. 

The basic principles of analog computer theory and programming applications to chemical 
enginecring, Includes time and amplitude scaling, 

Process Dynamics and Control (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Pr. CN 302, CN 326, CN 
430, and senior standing. 

Dynamic analysis of chemical processes, Principles of closed loop feedback control theory, 
stability, root locus, and frequency response, Use of analog computer for process simulation 
and mathematical modeling. 

Nuclear Engineering (5). Pr., PS 305 or PS 320, MH 265 or COL. 

Atomic physics and nuclear reactions. Nuclear reactor principles design. and engineering 
including radiation, shielding. imarumentation, and heat transfer. 

Special Topics in Chemical Engineering (Credit to be arranged with a maximum 
of 10 hours.) 

Directed reading covering items of chemical engineering theory in depth coupled with 
individual laboratory work. May be taken more than once. ‘ 
Introduction to Plastics (3). Lec. 3. Pr., CH 304 or consent of instructor, junior 
standing. 

High polymers. Tncludes the chemistry, technology and uses of cellulosics, phenolics and 
amino plastics, polyolefins. vinyls. styrene. acrylics, polyesters, cponries, polyamides, poly- 
urethanes, silicones and rubbers. 

Industrial Waste Water Treatment (4), Lec, 3, Lab. 3. Pr, CN 324, ME 340, 
or CE 308 and junior standing, 

Introduction to chemical treatment methods for industrial waste water pollutants. Identifica- 
tion and analysis of major industrial waste water pollutants. Design and cost considerations 
in chemical process treatment equipment. 

Seminar (1), Senior standing, 


May be taken for credit twice. 
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Rate Processes in Materials (3). Lec. 3. Pr, CH 408 or permission of instructor, 
and junior standing. 

Diffusion im the gas, liquid and solid phases and the fundamentals of chemical reaction 
kinetics pertinent to the crystallization and transformation of materials. 

Chemical Engineering Plant Design (4). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., CN 401, CN 425, 
CN 490, and senior standing. 

Individuals or small groups design optimum plant. Includes consideration of alvermates, 
okeers selection and sizing. plant layout. and cost analyses. Comprehensive problems 
usually include heat, materials and economic balances, unit operations and processes, 
kinetics, and thermodynamics. Some consideration in given to statistics. 

Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics (5). Lec. 5. Pr., CN 390, and junior 
standing, 

Treatment of non-ideal gascous and liquid systems, Process steam, liquefaction and 


refrigeration, Excess entropy and excess free energy in mixing. Chemical reaction equi 
librium. Statistical interpretation of entropy and energy functions. 


Applied Chemical Kinetics (4). Lec. 4. Pr., CN 490, and junior standing, 

Rates of reactions of various orders and complex reactions in respect to the design of 
chemical reactors. Considered also are catalytic reaction mechanisms and transfer of mas | 
and heat affecting reactor design and operations. 


COURSES PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 
Chemical Engineering Analysis I (3). Pr. graduate standing. 
Mathematical analysis of chemical engineering problems to include the formulation of 


differential equations, analytical and numerical techniques for problem solution, data 
correlation and analysis, and computer applications. 


) 
| 
Chemical Engineering Analysis II (3). Pr., CN 600. 
A continuation of CN 600. 
Transport Phenomena 1 (3). Coreg, CN 600. 
Principles of momentum, heat and mass transport, laminar systems, equations of motion. 
Transport Phenomena Hi (3). Pr., CN 610, | 
A contiunation of CN 610, 
Transport Phenomena TE (3). Pr. CN 611. 
A continuation of CN 611 with special emphasis on turbulence, 
Transport Phenomena IV (3). Pr, CN 612. | 
A continuation of CN 612. 
Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics 1 (3). Pr., graduate standing. ) 
Properties of real gases and liquids, chemical and phase equilibrium. 
Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics I (5). Pr., CN 620. | 
Phase equilibrium of non-clectrolytes. 

g Statistical Thermodynamics I (3). Pr., CN 620, 
Fundamentals of statistical mechanics, partition functions, chemical equilibrium. 
Engineering Statistical Thermodynamics U (3). Pr., CN 622. | 
Applications of molecular theory and models to the properties of real gases and liquids, 
Reaction Engineering I (3). Pr. CN 610. 
Analysis and design of chemical reactors. 
Reaction Engineering U (3). Pr., CN 625. 
A continuation of CN 625. 
Process Dynamics and Control I (3). Coreq., CN 600. 
Advanced linear control system analysis and an introduction to nonlinear systems, 
Process Dynamics and Control Il (3). Pr., CN 630. 


An introduction to modern control theory with emphasis on chemical reactors and 
Magewise processes, 


Process Modeling and Simulation (3). Pr.. CN 600. 


Mathematical moleling of chemical process systems, process simulation with analox 
computers and digital simulation languages. 


Optimization (3). Pr., CN 632. 


Applications of linear and non-linear optimization techniques to chemical process and 
equipment design, introduction to optimal control. 


Distillation (3). Pr., graduate standing or COI. 


Design principles for multicomponent, extractive, azetropic, and other complex distiliation 
processes. 


Absorption and Extraction (3). Pr., graduate standing or COI, 

Design principles for gas absorption and extraction processes. 

Heat Transfer (3). Pr., graduate standing or COI. 

Analysia and design principles for advanced heat transfer processes, special emphasis om 
two phase heat transfer in reaction systems, packed beds, und other process equipment. 
Polymer Engineering (3). Pr., graduate standing or COI, 


Structure of polymers, molecular forces and properties. polymer formation and modification. 
kinetics or polymerization, polymer technology and applications. 
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Process Economics (3), Pr., graduate standing or COI, 

Venture analysis, project justification, cost estimation, and project engincering. 

Special Topics in Chemical Engineering (Credit TBA). Pr., COI, and depart- 
mental approval. 

May be taken more than one quarter. 

Seminar (1). Pr., graduate standing. 

May be taken Up to three quarters for credit. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Chemistry (CH) 


Professors Colburn, Head, Baker, Capps, Kosolapoff, Land, Melius, Nichols, 
Saunders, Stevens, Ward, and Young 
Associate Professors Barksdale, Dinius, Greene, Johnson, Neely, Peterson, 
Teggins, and Ziegler 
Assistant Professors Friedman, Hargis, Mountcastle, Shevlin, and Wheatley 
Instructor Hill 


introductory Chemistry I (2). Lec. 4 Pr. or Coreg, MH 159, MH 160, or 
MH 161. 

To acquaint science students with the classifications of matter and the manner in which 
the chemist identifies matter and records the nature of its changes. Atomic structure, 
chemical bonding, molecular aggregations and the laws summarizing the propertics and 
nature of the physical states of matter are considered. 

Introductory Chemistry If (2). Lec. 3. Pr., CH 101, Coreq., CH 1031. 

A continuation of the topics described under CH 101. 


Fundamentals of Chemistry I (4), Lec. 4. Pr., high school chemistry, Coreq., 
MH 160, or MH 161, CH 103L. 

Encompasses the subject matter of CH 10! and 102 for the superior student with 
adequate background preparation. Assignment of this course is based upon certain place- 
ment criteria and departmental approval is required. 

General Chemistry Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. Coreq., CH 102 or CH 103. 

ee basic laboratory techniques, (to experimental measurements, and to the interpretation 
0 ata. 
Fundamentals of Chemistry If (4). Lec. 4. Pr. CH 103 or CH 102, Coreq. 
CH 104L. 

A continuation of CH 102 or CH 108. The methods of preparation and the reactions of 
individual as well as classes of chemical compounds are used to study ard illustrate the 
mechanism and dynamics of chemical change. 

General Chemistry Laboratory (1), Lab. 3. Pr, CH 103L, Coreq., CH 104, 
A continuation of CH I05L. 
Fundamentals of Chemistry TT (3). Lec. 3. Pr.. CH 104, Coreq., CH 105L. 


The chemistry of certain elements. Special emphasis is placed on the principles of ionic 
equilibria, ubility product, acid-base phenomena, and oxidation-reduction processes. 


105L. General Chemistry Laboratory (2). Lab. 6. Coreq., CH 105, 


112, 


113. 


201. 


203, 
204. 


Laboratory work ip qualitative analysis, 

General Chemistry (5). Lec. 4. Lab. 3. Pr., Coreq., MH 160, or MH 159, or 
MH 161. Credit in CH 101, 102 or 103 precludes credit for this course. 

For chemistry majors and others in closely related areas. 

General Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr, CH 111 or CH 108, Credit in CH 
104 precludes credit for this course. 

Continuation of CH I11, 

General Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr.. CH 104 or CH 112, Credit in CH 
105 and 105L precludes credit for this course. 

Continuation of CH 112. Laboratory work covers qualitative analysis, 

Descriptive Chemical Science (5). Lec. 5. Pr. MH 159, 

To foster in the non-science student an appreciation for the chemical nature of the mate. 


rial universe and the contribution of chemistry to his cultural heritage, This course will 
not serve as a prerequisite for any other chemistry course, 


Organic Chemistry (5). Pr.. CH 104. 

Fundamentals of organic chemistry. Designed for students in Home Economics, and others. 
Analytical Chemistry (3). Lec. 3. Each quarter. Pr., CH 105 and CH 105L or 
CH 113. 

Theory and application of gravimetric, volumetric, and colorimetric chemical analysis. 


204L. Analytical Chemistry Laboratory (2). Lab. 8. Each quarter. Pr. or Coreq., 


CH 204, 
Analytical techniques applied to the analysis of ores and minerals. 
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205. Analytical Chemistry (5). Lec. 5, Lab. 6. Pr. CH 204, 
Fundamental concepts used in analytical chemistry and observed in the laboratory via 
gravimetric analysis and separation techniques. 

207. Organic Chemistry (4). Lec. 4. Pr. CH 104. 
This course together with CH 208 meets the needs of studenw in Laboratory Technology 


Pre-Medicine, Pre-Dentistry, Pre-Veterinary Medicine, Pre-Pharmacy, and in other biological 
sciences. 


207L. Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. Pr. or Coreq., CH 207. 


208, Organic Chemistry (3). Lec. 3, Pr., CH 207 and CH 207L. 
Continuation of CH 207. 


208L. Organic Chemistry Laboratory (2). Lab. 6, Pr. or Coreq., CH 208, 


209, Organic Chemistry (5). Lec. 5. Pr., CH 208. 
A continuation of CH 208 with emphasis on the study of those organic compounds con- 
ide to be the most important to the understanding of biochemistry; é.c., polyfunctional 
compounds, carbohydrates, liquids, amino acids, proteins, and heterocyclic compounds. 


301. Biochemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 208. Credit in CH 418 precludes credit 
for this course. 
Especially designed for sudents in Pharmacy. 

302. Biochemistry (4). Pr., CH 301. Credit in CH 419 precludes credit for this course. 
Continuation of CH Wl. 

303. Organic Chemistry (5), Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 115. 


Organic chemistry covering nomenclature, group reactions, important theories and concepts 
relating to aliphatic and aromatic compounds, designed primarily for chemistry majors. 


304. Organic Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6, Pr, CH 303, 
Continuation of extension of CH 305. 
305. Organic Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr., CH 304. 


Continuation and extension of CH 305-304, including heterocyclic compounds and many 
classes of compounds of interest in the field of biochemistry. 


316. Physical Chemistry (5). Pr.. MH 159 or MH 160, CH 105 and PS 205. 
A one-quarter course for pre-medicine students, 

401, Chemistry for High School Science Teachers (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Summer. Pr. 
teaching experience, 

404, sis esas Analysis (Qualitative) (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6 Pr. CH 305 or equivalent 
and junior standing. 


After performing identification tests on known compounds, the student identifies pure 
organic unknowns, and separates and identifies the compounds of mixtures. Graduaic 
students identify more unknowns than required of undergraduates. 


407. Physical Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr... CH 104 or CH 112; MH 264; PS 221 
or 206; and junior standing. 
A discussion of the more important theories and laws of physical chemistry. 

408. Physical Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr, CH 407, and junior standing. 
Continuation of CH 407. 

409. Physical Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr, CH 408 and junior standing. 


An extension of principles studied in CH 407-8 with special reference to modern theorie 
of the sructure of matter. 


410, Intermediate Inorganic Chemistry I (5). Lec. 5, Pr.. CH 408 and junior standing. 
Atomic structures, valence bonding, and periodic properties of the elements. 

411. Intermediate Inorganic Chemistry (5), Lec, 3, Lab, 6. Pr, CH 410 and junior 
standing. 

Synthesis and purification of typical inorganic compounds, 

412. Chemical Thermodynamics (5). Pr. CH 408, and junior standing. 
Basic laws governing changes in energy in gases, liquids, and solids. 

413. Analytical Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr.. CH 409, and junior standing. 
Fundamental concepts used in instrumental analytical chemistry and as observed in the 
laboratory via spectrophotometric, clecrroanalytical, and chromatographic techniques, 

415. Polymer Technology (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr. CH 304 or CN 460 and junior 
standing. 

Important aspects of polymer xienee, connection between chemical structure and important 
properties of modern plastics and synthetic structural materials, the common methods of 
abrication of these into articles and the basic chemistry behind their manufacture. 

418-419-420, Biochemistry (5-5-5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr, CH 208, and junior standing. 
A standard year-course in the princtples of biochemistry. 


49. Special Problem in Chemistry (5), Lab. 15. Pr., consent of instructor and 
senior standing. Not open to graduate students. 


An individual problem course. Each student will work under the direction of a staff 
member on some problem of mutual interest. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


Selected Topics in Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr.. CH 401 or equivalent. 
Modern topics in general chemistry and a short review of organic chemistry. 

Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 410 or equivalent. 

Selected groups of inorganic compounds are considered from a modem physiochemical 
viewpoint; thus emphasizing their ¢ ical and physical properties, their rates conversion 
one into another, their molecular structure, and valence relationships. 

Advanced Topics in Inorganic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 610 or equivalent. 

A consideration of the relationship of inorganic chemistry to atomic structure in terms of 
recent theoretical developments. 

Inorganic Preparations (5). Lab. 15, Pr.. CH 610 or CH 611. 

he preparation of typical inorganic compounds illustrating special and more advanced 
techniques. 

The Chemistry of Coordination Compounds (5). Pr., CH 410 or equivalent. 
Complex inorganic compounds with emphasis on early and modern developments, isomerism, 
chelation, and methods of determining formation constants. 

Inorganic Reaction Mechanisms (5). Pr., CH 410 or equivalent. 

Factors affecting the rates of inorganic reactions in solution. 

Advanced Organic Chemistry I (5). Lec. 5, Pr., CH 305 or equivaient. 
Organic reaction mechanisms, free radicals, carbonium ions, carbanions, carbenes, etc. 
Advanced Organic Chemistry I (5). Lec. 5, Pr., CH 620. 

Physical organic chemistry with emphasis on the interpretation of organic reaction 
mechanisms, 

Advanced Organic Chemistry IIL (5). Lec, 5. Pr., CH 620, 

Current synthetic methods of organic chemistry. 

Heterocyclic Compounds (5). Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. 

Organic compounds containing heterocyclic ring systems. 

Element-Organic Compounds (5). Pr, CH 621 or equivalent. 

Organic chemistry of Groups U1, IV and V elements. 

Organic Nitrogen Compounds (5), Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. 

Organic compounds containing nitrogen. 

Special Topics in Organic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. 

A selection of modern topia in organic chemistry. 

Introduction to Theoretical Organic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. 


Topics generally considered include molecular structure; chemical reactions and energy 
change; structure-reactivity relationships; dipole moments and carbonium, olefinic and 
free-radical] stability; and organic chemical spectroscopy. 


630-631. Advanced Physical Chemistry (5-5). Pr., CH 409. CH 630 is pr. for CH 631. 
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Topics generally considered include kinetic theory of matter, modern theories of the struc: 
ture of matter, generalized thermodynamics, relation of molecular structure to spectro- 
sxopic and thermodynamic properties, and kinetic of chemical reactions. 

Relation Between Structure and Properties of Chemical Substances (5). Pr. 
CH OSI. 

Established relationships that exist between structures of organic and inorganic compounds 
and physical properties which are relatively easy to determine. The principal aim Is the 
demonstration of the fundamental relation of structure of compounds and electronic con: 
figurations. 

Chemical Kinetics (5). Pr.. CH 631. 

The mathematics and characterization of chemically reacting systems include discussions 
of the collision theory, the transition state theory, unimolecular reactions in condensed 
phases, behavior of nonstationary-state systems, and photochemistry. 

Heterogencous Equilibria (5). Pr., CH 651. 

Chemical and physical equilibria in heterogeneous systems, 

Statistical Thermodynamics (5). Pr.. CH 631. 

Statistical approach to thermodynamics and chemical equilibrium, 

Introduction to Quantum Chemistry (5). Pr.. CH 631. 

Quantum theory as applied to chemical problems. 

Molecular Spectroscopy (5). Pr., CH 651. 

Theory and application of optical and magnetic resonance spectroscopy, 

Carbohydrates (5). Pr. CH 418 or equivalent. 

The chemistry of the mono- and polysaccharides. 

Amino Acids and Proteins (5). Pr., CH 418 or equivalent. 

Chemistry of the amino acids and proteins. 

Lipids (5). Pr., CH 418 or equivalent. 

Chemistry of the lipids and their biological significance. 

Enzymes (5). Pr., CH 419 or equivalent. 


Physical and chemical properties and mechanisms of action of enzymes and their role in 
metabolic reaction, 
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pene Topics in Biochemistry, (Credit to be arranged.) 

selection of modern topics in biochemistry. 

Biochemical Research Techniques (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr.. CH 420 or equivalent. 

To acquaint the graduate students in chemisry, biochemistry, and the biological sciences 

with the modern techniques used in biochemistry. 

Physical Biochemistry (5). Pr., CH 305 and CH 409 or equivalents, 

The structure and properties of biological compounds (saccharides, lipids, amino acids, 

proteins, nucleic acids, and enzymes) are studied. The bioenergetics of the importan 

metabolic pathways are also investigated. Emphasis will be on structure of biologica 

compounds and mechanisms of biological reactions. 

Analytical Chemistry (5). Pr, CH 413 or equivalent. 

Le denny principles, applications and methods, mathematical interpretations, and current 
ments. 


Analytical Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Pr,, CH 413, 

Analytical application of chemical spectroscopy. 

Theories and Current Topics of Analytical Chemistry (5). Winter quarter, odd 
years. Pr.. CH 651. 


Physio-chemical Separations (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring quarter, even years. 
Pr., CH 409. 


ae Analysis (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Summer quarter, odd years. Pr, 
The application of radioactive tracers and related techniques to chemical analysis. 
Chemical Instrumentation (5). Lec. 5, 

Chemical transducers and conversion of the transducer output to some usable form, 
Seminar (1). May be repeated for a maximum of 10 credit hours. Each quarter 
except Summer. 

Required course for all graduate students in chemistry. 


Directed Individual Study in Contemporary Chemistry, (Credit to be arranged.) 


Pr., completion of 30 hours of graduate courses in chemistry, May be repeated 
for credit. 


Research and Thesis, (Credit to be arranged.) May be repeated for credit. 
Doctoral Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) 


Civil Engineering (CE) 


Professors Rainer, Head, Bransford, and Hudson 
Associate Professors Gibson, Krishnamurthy, and Warman 
Assistant Professors Harrison, Judkins, Kraft, and Molz 
Instructors Crane and Seibenhener 


Introduction to Civil Engineering (1). Pr., sophomore standing. 

The Civil Engineer and his relation to society; objectives of the Civil Engineering currti- 
culum; sub-disciplines in Civil Engineering; technical and profesional engineering societies; 
publications; guest lectures. 

Surveying (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 202 (or concurrently). 

Data collection and analysis emphasited. Analysis of errors; simple curves, vertical curves, 
spirals; topographic mapping and land surveying. 

Introduction to Computer Methods in Civil Engineering (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., 
MH 265 (or concurrently). 

Introduction to electronic digital computer programming; machine solution of civil engincer- 
ing problems; library programs. 

Transform Methods in ra eerNge. | Analysis (5). Pr., CE 202, MH 265. 


Applications of differential operator a Laplace transform methods to analysis of physical 
systems described by differential and int equations; mma and Bessel functions, 
Fourier Series, and orthogonality of functions, partial differential equations, finite dif- 
ference methods, Z-transforms. 


Theory of Structures 1 (5). Pr.. ME 207, CE 301, 

Analysis of statically determinate trusses, beams and frames. Loads, reactions, internal 

forces, shears, and moments. Influence lines. Beam alo and deflections by in tion, 

moment area and conjugate beam methods. Stress distribution due to axial force, bending 

and shear. Introduction to column buckling. 

Water paaney Bae Disposal Systems (4). Pr., CE 308. 

Theory and ign of water collection and distribution facilities and waste-water col 

lection systems. 

Hydraulics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr,, ME 340. 

Ideal fluid Now, real fluids, fluid resistance; fluid measurement and control: ateady pipe 
. Steady open channel flow; unsteady flow. Emphasis on steady flow and open channel 
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Engineering Geol (4). Pr,, junior standing. 

Rock classification and engineerin ponpeseis Stratigraphic uence, folds, faults, joints, 
and engineering significance of these eatures. Formation transport of soils, Geo- 
physical exploration techniques. 

Fundamentals of Tra rtation Engineering (5). Pr. EC 200, CE 201. 

An introduction to the planning, design, construction, and maintenance of surface and 
alr transportation facilities. Economic analysis and evaluation; contracts and specifications, 
Theory of Structures Tl (5). Pr,, CE 304. 

Strain energy principles, and their application to the determination of deflections of 
trusses, and rotations and displacements of beams and frames, under axial force, bending 
shear and torsion. Reciprocal theorem. Analysis of indeterminate structures by method 
of consistent deformation, moment distribution, and slope deflection. 

Advanced Surveying and Mapping (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr,, junior standing. 
Photogrammetric principles and mensuration are emphasized, Selected topics from map 
projections, electronic and apecial instruments; geodesy. 

Structural Analysis (4). Pr, CE 380, senior standing. 

Working stress and ultimate strength theories, Principles of stress analysis of structural 
members of structural steel, reinforced concrete, prestressed concrete and other structural 
materials, Properties of common structural materials. 

Water and Waste Water Treatment (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr, CE 305, junior 
standing, 

Theory, design, construction, and operation of water treatment and waste-water disposal 
facilities considered on a unit operation basis. Laboratory includes fundamental tests 
relating to both water supply and waste water treatment, Emphasis placed on theory and 
significance of the tests, 

Urban Engineering I (3). Pr., senior standing. 

Duties and responsibilities of city engineer and urban consultant; problems connected 
with promoting, financing, designing, and constructing urban improvements. 

Soil Mechanics I (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 304, 315, 

Exploration of soils for design and construction; analysis of soil-foundation behavior for 
both shallow and deep foundations; laboratory analysis. Case studies. 

Environmental Health Engineering (5). Pr., senior standing. 

Application of engineering methodology to communicable disease control, insect and rodent 
control, milk and food sanitation, institutional and housing hygiene, swimming pool san. 
itation, rural sanitation, industrial hygiene, refuse collection and disposal, radiological 
sanitation, and air pollution. 

Transportation Enginecring (5). Pr. CE 320 and IE 211. 

Surface and air transportation systems. Planning; economic analyses; traffic studies. 
Flow in Open Channels (5). Pr., CE 308 or ME 341, junior standing. 

Uniform flow, rapidly varied flow, gradually varied flow, subcritical transitions, surges 
supercritical transitions, bends, precipitous slopes, energy disipation, spillway, an 
oscillatory waves. 

Hydrology (5). Pr., junior standing. 

So te i runoff, flood routing. flood control, river regulation, and coastal engineering 
problems. 


Structural Steel (4). Pr., CE 404. 

Analysis and design of steel members in tension, compression, shear and flexure, and for 
combined effects. Elastic and plastic theories. Design of trusses, frameworks, and con- 
fections, Plastic design of multi-story frames. 


Construction Planning (5). Pr., CE 301 and junior standing. 

The construction process as a system; organization of construction engineering functions; 
financial analysis; cost concepts and clements in pricing; selection and evaluation of 
construction methods; CPM and PERT. 


Reinforced Concrete and Prestressed Concrete (5). Pr. CE 404. 


Ultimate strength and working stress analysis and design of reinforced concrete beams 
slaba, wh mining and footings. hresureasine systems, Analysis and design of pre-tensioned 
and post-tensioned beams for flexure and diagonal tension, 


Soil Mechanics If (3), Pr,, CE 406, junior standing. 

Slope stability; earth pressures at failure on braced and unbraced retaining structures; 
seepage. Case studies. 

Urban Engineering I (3). Pr., senior standing. 

Engineering problems of urban transportation, communications, water supply, sewer: 
age, streets, schools, shopping, parking, and recreation facilities, 

Sanitary Engineering Laboratory (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Goreq., CE 405, junior 
standing. 

yraraag 2 the physical, chemical, and biological aspects of environmental engineering; 
laboratory testing procedures and experiments relating to the treatment of waters and 
wastes; interpretation of routine plant control analyses and indices of pollution, 

Water Resources Engineering (5). Pr., CE 308, senior standing. 


Environmental significance; hydrologic factors; water laws; water uses; nature, sources and 
abatement of pollution; quality control measures. planning, 
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Similitude in Engineering (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Pr., senior standing or consent 
of instructor. 

Principles of dimensional analysis and similitude. Aspects of engineering experimentation. 
Types and uses of modcls, analogies, Simple applications to enginecring problems. 

Air Pollution (3). Pr., senior standing and consent of instructor. 

Studies of the nature of polluting materials including gases, dusts, vapors and fumes and the 
relation of atmospheric conditions to their dispersal. Administrative standards and controls 
pertaining to air pollution. 

Soil Stabilization (3). Pr. CE 406, or equivalent, 

Methods of stabilizing soft soil: consolidation, compaction with the use of lime, cement 
and other additives; construction operations, costs, and field control related to soil 
stabilization. 

Civil Engineering Design I (3), Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr., senior standing. 

The first course in a (wo-course sequence devoted to developing a solution to a signifi: 
cant civil engineering system problem. (Should be taken immediately prior to CE 489). 
Civil Engineering Design I (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9, Pr, CE 488 and senior standing. 
The second course in a two-course sequence devoted to developing a solution to a aignifi- 
cant civil engineering system problem, (Should be taken during student's final quarter). 
Special Problems. (credit 1-5). Pr., permission of instructor and department 
head approval. 

individual student endeavor under staff supervision involving special problems of an ad- 
vanced nature in civil engincering. 

Linear Optimization Methods (5), Pr, MH 264, junior standing. 

Simultaneous linear equations and inequalities, vector spaces, transformation of variables, 
algorithms for solution or optimization of a linear expression with linear constraints, in- 
troduction to error analysis, approximation by linear expressions, separable programming, 
introduction to game theory. 

Discrete Optimization Methods (5). Pr., CE 492. 

Optimization with discrete-valued variables or combination of diserete and continuous 
variables, Both deterministic and probabilistic situations to be bandled by sequential 


optimization or networks in graph theory. Adaptations of discrete and continuous variable 
methods, such as finite differences or integer linear programming. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Advanced Soil Mechanics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 417, or equivalent, 

Study of stress-strain characteristics of soils, stress distribution in soil media, consolidation 
shear strength, and bearing capacity, with application to analysis and design of spread 
footings, rafts, and deep foundations; case studies. 
Quantitative Methods for the Planning Process (5). 
Statistical and mathematical tools useful in modern planning analysis. Sur of variout 
techniques to Facilitate decisions in the planning process. Emphasis on the role and evalu- 
ation of modern quantitative techniques rather than technical competency. (This course 
is identical to URP 603). 

Seepage Through Porous Media (5). Pr.. CE 602, or consent of instructor. 
Darcey's Law, soil permeability coefficients, unconfined and confined flow in porous media: 
methods of solutions: analog methods, numerical techniques, and graphical techniques; soil 
filters, drainage, dewatering, well flow. 

Soil Stability Problems (5). Pr., CE 604, or consent of instructor. 


Retaining structures including cofferdams, bulkheads, and recaininag walle: stability of 


natural and cut slopes, embankments; earth dam design; methods teld measurements; 
case sudics. 


Soil Dynamics (5). Pr., CE 602, 633, or consent of instructor, 

Wave propagations in soils, lumped systems as applied to wil-structure systems, soll properties 
for dynamic loading conditions; earthquakes, oscillations, and blast Joading conditions: 
analysis and design. 

Soil Mechanics Instrumentation (4), Lec. 3, Lab. 3, Pr., CE 605, or consent of 
instructor. 


Methods of eanentne pore water pressure, total «tresses, and displacements of svils in 
the laboratory and field; case studies. 

Theoretical Soil Mechanics (5). Pr., CE 605, 606, or consent of instructor. 

A study of recent theoretical developments as they apply to soil mechanics. Use of digital 
and analog computers. Literature studies. 

Pavement Design (5). Pr.. CE 425, 602, or consent of instructor. 

Utilization of soils for subgrades, bases, and pavements; composition and thickness design 
for parking, highway, and airport pavements; stress dimribution of wheel loads in layered 
media; construction procedures; tield control tests; cost analysis of pavements. 

Model Analysis of Structures (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 3. Pr. CE 423 or consent of 
instructor, 

Structural models. Direct and indirect model analysis of structures. Analogies. 


Transportation Planning (3), Pr, CE 603, or consent of instructor. 


The transportation planning process; trip generation, forecasting and assignment techniques 
goal formulation and analysis of plane (This course is identical ta URP 631) 
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Hydrodynamics (5). Pr. MH 361; CE 308 or ME 54}. 

Equations of motion for nonviscous liquids, force potentials, velocity potentials, conformal 
mapping, circulation, vortices, equations of motion for viscous liquids, boundary layers, 
drag, turbulence, and wave motion. 

Fiow of Fluids in epee (5). Pr., CE 308 or ME 34). 

Viscous and turbulent flow of liquids, effects of compressibility, pressure waves, secondary 
flows, control devices, measuring devices. 

Theory of Water and Waste Water Treatment (5), 

Concepts of chemistry and biology, applied to water and waste treatment processes, 


Unit Operations of Water and Waste Water Treatment (5). 

The processes of water and waste-water treatment considered on a unit operations basis, 
Advanced Environmental Engineering Practice (5). 

Environmental sanitation and control, municipal and rural sanitation, food sanitation, 
control of communicable diseases, radiological sanitation. 

Industrial Waste Treatment (5). 

Industrial waste problems, including the characteristics of individual industries, effects 
on streams, and methods of treatment and disposal; treatment and disposal of radioactive 
wastes, 

Water Resource Systems I (5). Pr., CE 493. 

Applcainos of systems methodol to the analysis of problems involving hydrology, surface 
an Revyemidarat reservoirs, flood forecasting, flood routing and reservoir design and op: 
eration. 

Water Resource Systems Hf (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 


Techniques such as simulation, linear ond dynamic programming and queueing theory 
applied to pipe networks, open channels, transients in closed conduits, and water supply 
and waste water treatment systems. 


Water Resources Systems If] (5), Pr., CE 624, 625, 


Water avenry forecasting and multipurpose river basin development, The current litera: 
ture will be studied. 


Advanced Structural Analysis (5). 


Response of structures and components to complex loading combinations and support 
conditions, Shear center, unsymmetrical bending, curved beams. & on elastic founda, 
tions, Torsion of non-circular sections. Column theory and buckling. Theories of failure. 
Inelastic theory of structures. Yield line theory of slabs. 


Special Topics in Structural Analysis and Design (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. CE 
633 or consent of instructor. 


Analysis and design of plate and shell aructures. Special problems in advanced structural 
analysis and design. 


Experimental Techniques in Structural Analysis (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 3, 

Basic theory, techniques and instrumentation for structural testing. Mechanical and 
electrical strain gages. Brittle lacquer, photogrid, and photoelastic methods. Instrumentation 
for structural! testing. 


Applied Elasticity (5). 
Fundamentals of theory of elasticity, and their application to structural problems. Energy 
formulations and variational principles. 


Advanced Theory of Structures (5). 


Moment distribution of frames with multiple degrees of freedom. Minimum energy 
principle, conjugate structure, elastic center. and column analogy methods, Flexural 
members with varying moments of inertia. Arches and cables, Special topics. 


Numerical Techniques in Structural Analysis (5). 
Numerical methods of analysis for structural members of variable section; stiffness fac- 
tors; stability, vibrations; clastic foundations, beam-columns. 


Dynamics of Structures (5). 
Vibration t . Methods for computing the dynamic response of structural systems. 
Blast loads, earthquakes, and wind oscillations. 


Matrix Analysis of Structures (5). 


Displacement and force methods of matrix analysis of structures. Applications to de- 
terminate and indeterminate trusses, beams and frames, Yielding of supports, lack of 
fit and temperature effects. Special topica. 


Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics (5). Pr., CE 637 or consent of 


instructor. 

Principles of finite element analysis. Variational principles, displacement formulations. 
Plane stress, plane strain and axisymmetric analyses. Extensions to three-dimensional prob- 
lems. Thermal stresses. Special applications. 


Construction Applications of Operations Research 1 (3). Pr, CE 492 of equiva- 
lent, and MH or equivalent, 

The application of tions research methods to construction engineering: Nnear pro 
gramming; deterministic inventory models: replacement. maintenance, and reliability models. 
Sensitivity analysis, 
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Construction Engineering Functions (3). 
Organization of construction engineering functions emphasizing underlying economic princl- 
ples and phenomena associated with construction engineering jects. Financial analysis, 


cost concepts and clements in pricing, volume-cost-profit relationships, decision-making 
models, and legal environment. 


Construction Applications of Operations Research TI (3). Pr.. CE 660. 
The application of operations research methods (to construction engineering; dynamic 
programming; probabilistic inventory models; wuaiting-lines; simulation. 


Construction Engineering Methods (3). Pr., CE 660, 661. 
ae 2 futon of engincering principles to the selection and cvaluation of construction 
met 


Construction Systems Planning and Control (3). Pr.. CE 662, 663. 


The construction process defined as an engineering system. Applicable methods of 
describing, analyzing, controlling, and manipulating collections of interrelated construction 
operations treated as a system; techniques of ign of construction sub-systems and 
appropriate evaluation methods. 


Construction Engineering Analysis (3). Pr., CE 662, 663. 
uantitative analysis of material handling systems with emphasis on the measurement and 
orecasting of productivity in construction engincering. 


Seminar. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 


Directed Reading in Civil Engineering. Credit to be arranged. May be taken 
more than one quarter, 


Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter. 


Consumer Affairs (CA) 


Professors Galbraith, Head, and Compton 
Associate Professors Douty and Morton 
Assistant Professors Lorendo and Smith 

Instructors Clem and Potter 


Fundamentals of Clothing (5). Lec. 2, Lab. & Pr., CA 115, 


Basic theories and principles of garment selection and structure, including their applica- 
tion in construction of apparel for personal use. 


Housing for Man (5), 


Housing, equipment and furnishings In terms of the total environment with reference to 
pretend, biological, economic, cultural, personal, and social conditions which affect the 
amily. 


Clothing and Man (3). 


Cultural, aesthetic, functional, and technological factors as they interact to determine 
the meaning and use of clothing and text for the individual and society, 


Art for Everyday Living I (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 
A working knowledge of basic concepts in the organization and evaluation of design with 


emphasis placed upon the contribution of design and color as enrichment of the environment 
for individual and family living. 


Clothing For the Family (3). 

Clothing consumption problems with emphasis on the néeds of family members at all 
stages of the life cycle. 

Garment Structures—Theory and Application (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 5. Pr., CA 105. 
Problems involved in shaping fabric to the human form; processes and sequences in 
determining garment function and quality. 

Art for Everyday Living Il (3-5). (3) Lec. 2, Lab. 2. (5) Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr, 
CA 116 or equivalent. 

A continuation of the individual's artistic environment with emphasis on the application 
of principles of design and color to «pecific problems of everyday life. 

Textiles (5). Pr.. CH 103 (or concurrently), 

Fibers, yarns, fabrics and finishes in their relationship to apparel and household fabreis. 
Fashion Sketchi (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, 


Provides for the fashion merchandising or clothing design major simple methods of 


communicating apparel designs through quick sketches to portray fashion in silhoticttes, 
texture and color. 


Home Equipment (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall, Spring. 
Home eater with emphasis on selection, use ae coe 
The House (5). Lec, 2, Lab, 6, 


Planned tw give the student an appreciation of basic plans, beth period and modern, from 
the standpoint of utility, beauty and economy, 
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Tailoring (3). Lab. 9 Winter, Summer, Pr. CA 105 or equivalent, junior 
standing, 
Sokaten Ch fabric and tailoring of a suit or coat. 


Personal Appearance and Social Interaction (3). All quarters. 

Good grooming, iw contributing factors and their influence on social and business relations, 
Mass Communication in Family and Consumer Services (3), Lec, 1, Lab, 2, 2 
2-hr. Labs. Pr., SP 202. 

Responsibilities and techniques of presenting professional information and materials to 
the public through radio, television and live performances. 

Home Furnishing (5). Fall, Spring, Summer. Pr., Elementary Art or equivalent. 
Home furnishings both from an aesthetic and practical standpoint. This includes the 
recognition of period furniture and its adaptability to the home of today, 

Fashion Analysis (5). Pr. CA 205, CA 225, 

Study and analysis of the dynamic nature of fashion and Ure interacting forces which shape 
fashion trends in apparel. 

Fundamentals of Retailing (5), Winter, Pr, EC 200, junior standing. 

The practices and policies of retail mores. 

Lighting Equipment (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. 

Principles underlying the uses of color and lighting equipment in the homme, 
Retail Training (8). Fall. Pr., CA 325. 

Three months practical experience with pay in large department store. Students are given 
formal instruction and supervision. Scheduled only by pre-arrangement. 

Interior Home Problems (5). Fall, Spring. 

Harmonious combinations of present day furnishings, materials, and finishes, 

Creative Crafts (1-2-3). Lab. 9. Each quarter. 


Design and execution of creative crafts; viz., metal work, leatherwork, ceramics, weaving, 
fabric decoration. 


Consumer Textiles (3). Lec. 5. Fall, Winter, Spring. 

Textile fabrics, finishes, and trade practices with special emphasis on consumer problems. 
Creative Ceramics (1-3). Lab. 9, Fall, Winter, Spring. 

Working with various clays, building processes, ceramic glazes, and ceramic design, 
Creative Weaving (2-3). Each quarter. 

anges: te pe and experence in selecting yarns, setting up a loom and weaving one's 
own ta ic. 

Clothing Design (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Fall, Spring. Pr, CA 105, 116, 205, or 
equivalent, 

Color, line, form, and texture as a basis for designing, appervl. with consideration of tech- 


nological developments, production problems, and mn movements which influence 
design decisions. 


Costume Draping (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Spring. Pr. junior standing, CA 395, 
and two quarters of clothing construction, 

Creative experience tn development and execution of apparel designs through draping 
varied fabr on individualized body structures. Exploration and application of theories 
and philosophies and practices of contemproary designers. 

nts Pee and Equipment—Travel Course (5 hours—28 days). 
Course may repeated for addi 1 credit, not to exceed 10 credit hours 
(not more than 5 hours graduate credit). Pr., 10 er. hrs. in equipment, housing, 
or home management; junior standing; consent of instructor. 

Housing and household equipment in North European countries, Mousing: historic and 
contemporary housing, techniques for meeting population growth, the housing of special 
groups, community and city planning. Equipment manufacture, distribution, testing, stan- 
dardization, merchandising, power Roreharelisitie and home us. Lectures will pre- 
sented at prearranged points, A paper is required on a selected phase of the course. 
History of Textiles (5). Lec. 5. Pr., elementary art and junior standing. 


The development of the textile industry and of fabric design from the earliest times to 
the present day. 


Apparel Quality Evaluation (5). 

Methods for evaluating quality variations of soft goods as affected by materials, manufactur- 
ing processses, markets and resources. 

Equipment and Housing Technology (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing, 
MH 159 or equivalent, PS 204, PS 205, or equivalent, CH 104. 

Avpiicaiton of basic physical principles and the use of testing instruments with electricity 
and fuel gas equipment. 

History of Costume (5). Lec 5. Pr., elementary art and junior standing. 
Outstanding historic modes in dress for men and women from early times to the present day. 
Man-Environment Relations (2). Pr.. Home Economic core courses. 

The unifying principles and ideals, which are concerned with man's immediate physical 
environment (housing, clothing, food) and with hiv mature as a social being. Analysis and 
synthesis of principles explored in Home Economics core courses CA 115, 115, 116, NF 
112, FCD 257, and FCD 325. 
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Food Equipment (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Winter, Summer. Pr., junior standing, 
PS 204, or 205, CA 2353. 

Principles underlying the operation and use of food equipment. 

Textile Testing (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter. 


Standard testio ae and equipment used in papa i the physical and chemical 
characteristics of fibers, yarns, and fabrics, and of the statistical methods employed in data 


evaluation, 
Fashion Merchandising (5). Lec. 5. Pr., CA 325, or consent of instructor, 
Principles and practices of merchandising in relation to problems of retailing fashion goods. 
ration of the consumer as a major factor in planning merchandise assortments and 
presentation. 
Audio-Visual Education In Home Economics (3). Pr., junior standing, 
Organization and analysis of illustrative and demonstration materials in the major fickls 
of Home Economics. 


The Consumer and The Market (5). Fall, Spring. Pr., junior standing and EC 
200. 


Consumer problems connected with marketing: type of retail outlets, credit advertising, 
standardization, labeling, and price policies. 

Flat Pattern Designing (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing. 8 quarter 
hours in clothing construction. 

Commercial methods of pattern making. Developing a foundation pattern from which to 
design and cut garments. Attention is given to variations from the norm of human body 
measurements and to the need for further research in designing for various age groups. 
Comparative Methods of Apparel Production (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., 8 quarter 
hours of clothing construction and junior standing. 


End-use qualities of apparel in relation to options in methods of production and organi- 
rational procedures. Implications for consumer decisions and industrial quality control 


and pricing, 

Ceramics—Advanced Construction and Glazing (2-3). Lab. 9. Fall, Winter, Spring. 
Pr., CA 375. 

Advanced ceramic techniques emphasizing proficiency in wheel throwing, construction, 
and glazing. Independent study under tutorial guidance, 

Ceramics—Wheel Throwing (2-3). Lab. 9. Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., CA 375. 
Advanced construction and glaze techniques emphasizing an individual approach, study of 
various glazes and glare properties, mixing and firing of glazes formed from basic 
chemicals. Independent study under tutorial guidance. 

Contemporary Home Furnishings (3). Lec, 1, Lab, 4. Pr. CA 313 or 343 or 
its equivalent. 

Factors contributing to developments in the current home furnishings industry in design, 
manufacturing cost, and terminology. A project report is required, 

Creative Textile Design (2-3). Lab, 9. Pr. CA 116 or AT 181. 


An introduction to various techniques used in the creative decoration of fabric, with 
experience in the execution of these techniques for both fashion and interior textiles. 


Textile Printing (3). Pr., CA 475. 

Various screen printing techniques, such as cut film, block out, paper stencil, photo- 
graphic, etc., applicable to commercial production. 

Laundry Equipment and Care of Textile Articles (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., junior 
standing, CH 104, PS 204 or 205, CA 225 or equivalent. 

The physical principles involved in the laundering processes will be applied to include 
selection, care and proper use of laundering equipment. The reaction of the textile 


articles to laundry equipment will be studied. The course is team taught by a profesor 
in householding equipment and a professor in clothing and textiles. 


Rug Weaving (2-3). Lab. 9. Pr., CA 385. 


The study und execution of various rug weaving techniques. their history, development, 
use in hand weaving and their application to commercial production, 


Advanced Pattern Weaving (2-3), Lab. 9. Pr.. CA 385. 
Advanced pattern weaving used in hand weaving and applicable to commercial production. 
Independent or Field Study (3-8), 


An individual problems course caverns directed readings and/or laboratory or field 
experiences under the direction of a faculty member on some problem of mutual interest. 
Field experiences may include work with families, business or industry. 


The House Utility Core (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 5. Pr., junior standing, 5 hours in 
equipment. 
A course that presents home wiring. heating and cooling, the use of water in the home, 


the leyeoe arrangement, and space allocated to their use. To include kitchen, laundry, 
and bathroom planning, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Seminar (1-5), 


A. Clothing; B. Textile; C. Equipment; D, Housing. May be taken more than one quartet 
for a maximum of 10 hours. 
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603. Home Economics in Higher Education (5). 


The effects of scientific, technological and social developments on the family and the 
Home Economics profession a they huve implications for higher education in this discipline. 
Emphasis: current trends in siliject miatten areas, scope and program development, adminia- 
tration, and instructional revyourves. . 


605. Methods of Research in| Home Beonomics (3). 
Research and investigation mexhods applicable to the various areas of Home Economics. 
Required of all graduate students in, Hose Hoonomics. 

609. Special Problems a) Clothing, 'b) Wextiles, c) Equipment, d) Housing (2-5). 
Pr., consent of instructor, May be taken in more than one area for a total of 
10 hours. 


632. Research Techniques in Equipment and Housing (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr, CA 
425, BY 401 (statistics) or equivalent. 
* eect and laboratory course in which problem solving techniques and methods are 
veloped. 
633. Family Housing (5). Lec. 5. Pr., EC 200, CA 303, CA 323. 


The history and development of American housing; economical, legal and social aspects; 
present trends, 


638. Advanced Housing (3). Lecture Lab, 8-12 for 12 days. 
A two-week course offered in the summer quarter. A leader of some renown in the field 
of housing will be secured to lecture and direct laboratory work in space, form, livability 
and other physical aspects of housing. Approved for graduate credit for Master of 
Science programs. 

652. Clothing and Textiles Literature (5). 


Written material in the field of Clothing and Textiles with ial emphasis on current 
periodicals, pamphlets, and reports of recent research. Required of all candidates for the 
master’s degree in Clothing and Textiles. 


653, Economics of Clothing Consumption (5). Pr. EC 200, CA 205, 
A critical examination of the literature on Clothing and Textiles economics, modern trends 
in manufacture and distribution and labor laws and their influence on clothing. 


655. Problems in Home Decoration (5), 


The under uate course, CA 518, is used as a basis for advanced work along the same 
lines, Problems in valuing choice of materials and arrangements of exteriors as well as 
interiors of the home are made the topic of minor research, 


657, Detergency and Cotton Textiles (5). 


The chemical relation of detergent, water, bleach, and mechanical action to cotton fibers 
(cellulose). 


658, Chemical and Physical Analysis of Textiles (5). 
The theory of A.S.T.M., A.A,T.C.C., and other standardized procedures, 
659. Modern Fibers and Fabrics (5), 
Textiles as they actually are and an evaluation of the individual properties and characteris- 
tics peculiar to all fibers. i 
667. Cothing and Behavior (5). Pr., basic courses in Sociology, Psychology, and 
consent of the instructor. 


Clothing as a factor in the physical, social and eo ee of enviornment of man, his 
response to and use of clothing as an aspect of individual behavior and culture. 


669. Personality Projection Through Clothing (3), Pr., CA 667; FCD 670 or PG 433. 
Psychological processes and theories of personality in relation to clothing-oriented be- 
havior, as supported by research. Emphasis is placed upon the interrelationships among 
the self, the body, and clothing at each development stage of the life cycle, 


699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be a . 
Required of all students under the Thesis Option in any field. 


Counselor Education (CED) 


Professor Grant 
Associate Professors Meadows, Head, Allen, Donnan, and Foy 
Assistant Professors Beasley, Hark, Michels, and Werner 
Instructor Joiner 


Prerequisites and corequisites in the Department of Counselor Education are experi- 
ence in teaching or other appropriate ficlds and employment or professional objectives 
leading to employment in public schoo! counscling, rehabilitation counseling, counselor 
education and college student personnel work. CED 621, CED 622, or equivalent, is a 
prerequisite or corequisite to advanced study. 


For Advanced Undergraduates and Graduates 


421. Guidance in the Public Schools (5). Pr., senior standing. 


Emphasizes understanding guidance relationships in the classroom, Not open to graduate 
students majoring in guidance and counseling. 
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621. 


626. 


5 


631. 


632. 


633. 


635. 


637. 


Description of Courses 


Primarily for Graduate Students 
Principles of Guidance and Student Personnel Work (5), 


Enables students to develop a conceptual framework for viewing the inter-relationship of 
guidance and counseling in terms of (1!) personal and social factors and (2) their place 
in a comprehensive program of student personnel work, 

Introduction to Rehabilitation Counseling (5), 

Counseling process in the rehabilitation setting. Focusing also on the historical develop- 
ment, duties, legal background, ethics and the setting. 

Medical and Adjustment Aspects of Disability I (5). Pr.. Permission of Instructor. 
Orientation to medical and adjustment aspects of the disabled individual, Understanding 
and using medical and paramedical personnel effectively in the rehabilitation proces. 
Medical and Adjustment Aspects of Disability Il (5), Pr, CED 625. 

A continuation of CED 623. Focuses on rehabilitation with the chronically disabled, 
Vocational Appraisal (5). Pr.. PG 415 or equivalent and permission of instructor. 
Appraisal of interest, aptitude, and personality tests used in the process of counseling with 
individuals confronted with vocational decisions. Laboratory practice in test administration, 
scoring, interpretation, and reporting. 

Case Management in Rehabilitation Counseling (5). Pr, CED 622 or permission 
of instructor. 

A critical analysia of representative rehabilitation cases, and case records, Attention is 
focused on process, diagnosis, and provision of services. 

Problems in Guidance (5). Pr., permission of the instructor. 

Develops competency in the application of counseling theory and research findings, with 
special emphasis on educational problems. 

Counseling Theory and Practice I (5). Pr. or coreqg., CED 621 or CED 622. 
Presents alternative theoretical strategies of counseling; integrates the concepts of individual 
analysis and the collection and dissemination of educational and occupational information 
with those of counseling; prepares the student for further study of the theoretical and 
practical aspects of counseling. 

Counseling Theory and Practice [1 (5). Pr. CED 628. 

A continuation of CED 624. 

Group Dynamics in Counseling (5), Pr., CED 621, 

Studies in contemporary theories and analysis of concepts, models and pertinent research 
in group dynamics as it pertains to counseling. 

Group Procedures in er pein | (5). Pr.. CED 621, CED 628. 

The history, philosophy, and principles of group counseling and guidance. Includes pertinent 
research, and the dynamics of group interaction in counseling settings. 

Organization and Administration of Guidance Programs (5). Pr. or coreq. 
CED 621. 

For administrative and guidance personne! Topics discussed include principles of adminis- 
trative practice, role of staff in regard to the guidance program, organizational patterns 


sor gu ance programs, powible ways of initiating a guidance program, and means of evalua- 


Analysis of the Individual (5). Pr. or coreq.; CED 621; pr, PG 415. 

Assists teachers and other guidance personnel in acquiring knowledge, understanding and 
skill necessary to obtain records and appraise information about the pupil as an individual 
and as a member of a group. 

Counseling in the Elementary School (5). Pr., CED 621, 

Counseling and related activities are considered in the scope of pupil personnel activities 
as a developmental process in the elementary school. 

Agency Resources and Placement Services in Rehabilitation Counseling (5), 
Pr., CED 622 or permission of instructor. 

Development and utilization of agency resources of value to the rehabilitation counselor, 
Emphasis is given tu placement services and opportunities in working with the disabled. 
Theories of Vocational Development (5). Pr., CED 621 or permission of in 
structor. 

Designed to analyte theories of vocational development with special emphasis on the 
integration and practical application of the theories in counseling. 

Information Services in Guidance and Counseling (5). Pr., or coreg. CED 621 or 
CED 622. 

Helps school counselors develop an undertanding of the individual appraisal service andl 
its relationship to counseling; the educational and occupational information service and 
its relationships to counseling, 

Studies in Education (1-3), Pr., One quarter of graduate study and consent of 
department head. May be repeated for credit not to exceed 3 hours. 

A special problem in administration, supervision, guidance, or higher education using 
research techniques. (Credit in ED 651 prior to 1960 excludes credit for this course.) 
Supervisory Procedures in Rehabilitation Counseling (5). Pr., AED 670 and 
permission of instructor, 


Procedures and practices specific to the supervision of rehabilitation counselor and counse- 
lor-related services in rehabilitation agencies, 
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Planning and Program Development in Rehabilitation Counseling (5). Permis- 
sion of instructor. 

Trends in program development, planning, and evaluation of research and theoretical 
writings in the areca. A comprehensive study of research and demonstration projects in 
rehabilitation counseling. 

Seminar in Area of Specialization (1-5), Pr., Permission of instructor. 

Provides for advanced graduate students and professors to pursue cooperatively selected 
concepts and theoretical tormulations, 

Internship in Area of oar (1-15). Pr., Permission of the instructor; 
may be repeated for credit not to exceed 15 hours, 

Provides advanced graduate students with full-time, supervised, on-the-job experiences in 
a school, college, or other appropriate setting. These experiences will be accompanied by 
regularly scheduled, on-campus discussion periods, designed to provide positive evaluation 
and analysis of the field experience. 

Counseling Programs in Higher Education (5). Pr., CED 621. 

Emphasizes the integration of counscling functions within the total student pernonnel 
program in higher education, legal and ethical aspects of counseling and stadent peronne! 
work, and communication problems between groups within the institution and community. 


enn Student Development; Implications For Counseling and Student Per- 
sonnel Work (5). Pr., TED 665. 

Emphasizes the developmental characteristics of college students, student culture and 
environment, student movements, research concerning the diversity of college student 
populations and implications for counseling and student personnel programs. 

Research and Evaluation in Counseling (5). Pr. FED 661 and permission of 
the instructor. 


Measurement, appraisal, and evaluation of a broad range of objectives in counseling and 
guidance. Emphasis on criteria, techniques and research procedures necessary to evaluate 
counselor programs. 


Practicum in Area of Specialization, Credit to be arranged. Pr., Permission of 
major professor. No more than 10 hours of practicum credit may be earned at 
the Master’s level, 

The practicum provides advanced graduate students with supervised experiences with 
nie aig on the application of concepts, principles, and skills acquired in previous course 
wor 

Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter. 


Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Economics ond Geography (EC) (GY) 


Curl W. Hale, Head 
Professors Anson, Chastain, Richardson, Ritland, Kern, 
Kincey, Klontz, and Steele 
Associate Professors Boston, Street, and Main 
Assistant Professors Bagwell, Bushey, Dorman, Howard, 
Icenogle, Stanaland, Whitten, Bellante, and Greene 
Instructors Alban, Dison, Jackson, and Sherling 


Economics (EC) 


Economics I (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

Economic principles with emphasis upon the macro-cconomic aspects of the national economy, 
Economics Uf (5). Pr., EC 200. 

A continuation of economic principles with emphasis upon micro-economic aspects of 
the economy. 

Socio-Economic Foundations of Contemporary America (3). General elective. 
The social and economic developments which lead to and help toward an understanding 
present day American society. 

Labor Economics (5). Pr., EC 202, junior standing. 

A theoretical and institutional examination of the labor market, including wage theories, 
unionism. the economics of collective bargaining, and problems of insecurity. 

Moncy and Banking (5). Pr., EC 202 or AS 202, junior standing, 

Moncey, credit and banking including consideration of monetary systems, forcign exchange 
and commercial banking with relation to the Federal Reserve System. 

American Industries (5). Pr., EC 200, and junior standing, 

Selected industrics, emphasizing cconomic factors affecting growth, organization and 
operation, 

Labor Legislation (5). Pr., EC 350 or EC 445 and jutior standing. 


Analysis of background, content, and significance of industrial relations, wage and hour, 
and selected social security Laws. 


445. 
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457. 


458. 


459, 


4160. 


464. 
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471. 


485. 


Description of Courses 


Industrial Relations, Pr., EC 200 and junior standing. 


Analysis of legislation, ¢ollective bargaining, union-management cooperation, atid economic 
eto bearing upon employer-employee relations. 


Business Cycles (5). Pr.. EC 202 and junior standing. 

The causation of economic cycles, their measurement and proposed means of control. 
Intermediate Microeconomics (5). Pr. EC 202, junior standing. 

The theory of pricing under varying market conditions and distribution of Income among 
the factors of production. 

Comparative Economic Systems (5). Pr., EC 202, junior standing. 

An analysis of the rival economic doctrines of Captalism, Socialism, and Communism, 
Economics of Growth and Development (5). Pr.. EC 202 and junior standing. 


Concepts, principles and problems of economic growth and development with consideration 
of appropriate policies for both underdeveloped and advanced economies. 


History of Economic Thought (5), Pr, EC 202, junior standing. 


The development of economic ideas, principles, and systems of analysis from early times 
the present. 


Social Control of Industry (5). Pr., EC 202 and junior standing. 

The economic effects of the control of industry by governmental agencies. Emphasis will 
be on the welfare aspects of government regulations. 

Intermediate Macro-economics (5). Pr.. EC 202 and junior standing. 

The measurement of national output, with income a employment theory, gencral 
equilibrium theory, and theories of interest, investment, and consumption, 

Economic History of Europe (5). Pr., EC 200 and junior standing. 

Economic contributions of the medieval period; mercantilism; laissez-faire; developments in 
agriculture, industry, transportation, trade, and banking. 

Economic History of the United States (5). Pr. junior standing. 

Development of the economic institutions, growth of industries, regional specilization, 
and relation of government to business enterprise from the Colonial period to the present. 
Regional Economic Development (5). Pr., EC 202 and junior standing. 
Analytical dixcumion of the principles associated with the regional development of a 


national economy, Emphasis is on the problems of lagging regions and on the experience 
of the United States. 


Introduction to Econometrics (5). Pr. MH 161 or equivalent, AS 202 or EC 
202 or equivalent, and EC 274 or equivalent, and junior standing, 

Formulation of Elementary Economic models using Economic Theory and Mathematica with 
certain basic amumptions or axioms. Mathematical tools used in Economic Analysis. 
Monetary Theory and Policy (5). Pr., junior standing and EC 360. 


Intermediate monetary theory and policy, Attention given to empirical studies. Substantial 
readings from original sources required, 


Economics of Multi-Level Government (5). Pr., EC 202 and junior standing, 
Deals with the needs and resources of state and local (including special district) govern- 


ments. Analyzes the relationships between the various levels of Caxation, bond issue 
and spending of a Federal government. 


Public Finance (5). Pr., EC 202, junior standing. 


The problems faced by governmental onits in raising and spending funds efficiently are 
discussed from the historical, institutional, and economic points of view. The cour 


attempts to relate fiscal policy to monetary policy as government secka to promote stability 
and growth. 


International Economics (5). Pr., EC 451 and junior standing, or permission of 
instructor. 
An examination of the pure theory and monetary aspects of international trade, 
Mathematical Economics (5). MH 161, EC 451, and EC 456. 
An introduction to mathematical methods in Economics. Fundamental propositions of 
micro and macro economic theory are derived mathematically. 

GRADUATE COURSES 
National Income and Capital Accumulation (5). Pr. EC 465 and graduate 
standing or consent of the instructor. 
An advanced study of general equilibrium theory with emphasise on the theories of in- 
terest, investment, and consumption, 
Value and Distribution (5). Pr, EC 451 and graduate standing or consent of 
instructor. 
Positive content and limitations of modern theories of value, wages, rents, and profit. 
Regional and Urban Economics (3). Graduate standing and consent of instructor. 
The economic forces involved in pisaning a dynamic urban region; the principles of and 
applications for regional economic models; the role of quantitative models of urban 
developinent in metropolitan policy-making. (Cross listed as URP 607.) 
Theory of Wages and Labor Mobility (5). Pr., EC 350 and EC 451 or permission 
of instructor. 


Includes advanced study of various theories of wage determination and of theories and 
empirical studies of labor supply and mobility 
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Economic Seminar (1-10). Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor. 

For those students engaged in intensive study and analysis of economic problems, 
Advanced History of Economic Thought (5). Pr., EC 454 or consent of instructor. 
The development of economic thought with emphasis upon Classical and Neo-Classical 
authors and their critic. The contributions of cach writer are examined in the economic 
contex from which they emerged and their influence on economic thought and tational 
policy considered. 

Seminar in Money and Banking (5). Pr., EC 360 and consent of instructor. 
Goal. procedures, and achievements in attaining monetary objectives at home and abroad, 
Special emphasis is given to published research results. 

Seminar in Public Finance (5). Pr.. EC 360, EC 465, and graduate standing or 
consent of instructor, 

Theory and principles of public finance at an advanced level with special emphasis on 
fincal policy, 

International Economics and Finance (5). Pr., EC 471. 

Advanced forcign trade theory and balance of payments analysis, exchange rates, capital 
movements, financial institutions, Current problems in interfiational finance, 

Special Problems (1-5), 

Variable content lo the economics area, 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Quantitative Methods (EC) 


Business and Economics Statistics I (5). Pr, MEE 161 or equivalent and EC 200 
or AS 202. 

Frequency distyibution and time series analysis; index numbers; probability; binomial 
and normal distributions; introduction to statistical inference. 

Quality Control (3). Pr., EC 274. 

Methods of assuring quality through commodity and process control, Economic aceeptance 
plans: control charts, tise of correlation and other statistical methods in quality control. 
Business and Economic Statistics TI (5). Pr., junior standing and EC 274 or 
equivalent, 

Probability distributions including the Poisson and “tc distribution; advanced time series 
analysis; chi square; multiple and partial correlation; statistical decision theory. 
Quantitative Methods of Economics and Business (5). Pr., junior standing and 
EC 274, 


pavasiiative methods and their application in production, and distribution problems of 
USINEss, 


GRADUATE COURSES 

Business Research (5). Pr. EC 474, and graduate standing or consent of in- 
structor,. 
The theory and practice of research through the mail survey, the al interview, study 
- a and observation. The analysis and presentation of research findings will 

, oer ; 
Econometrics (5), Pr, EC 451, EC 474, EC 446 or EC 465, AS 460. 
Application of mathematics and statistical methods to the problems of economic analysia, 
Econometric moxiels of the economy as a whole and of individual sectors will be considered 
Business and Economic Statistics TH (5). Pr., EC 474, or equivalent. 
Detign of experiments; analysis of variance and covariance; fitting of Gomperts and other 
growth curves; selected nonparametric statistical methods. 
Managerial Statistics (5). Pr.. EC 474 or EC 475, 
Application of classical and Bayesian statistical decision theory in the solution of manage- 
ment problems. 


Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. 


Geography (GY) 


Principles of Geography (5). Not to juniors or seniors. 

Man and his work in relation to the E as a planet, location, climate, land forms, water 
bodies, minerals, soils, biota. 

Weather and Climate (5). Pr. homore standing. 

Weather and climate, their causes and controls. Characteristics and distribution of world 
climates with their economic and social effects. 

Economic Geography (5). Pr., GY 102 or sophomore standing. 

Distribution and environmental relations of man's principal economic activities. 
Geo-Political Basis of World Powers (5). General elective. Pr., junior standing, 


The interaction between the natural-physical environment and the international activities 
* ete poussy Emphasis is placed upon the changing geographic and economic patterns 
ns world attain, 
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Geography of the Soviet Union (5). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 

The physical and human geography of the U, S. 5. R. and ite role in international affairs. 
Geography of South America (5). Pr, junior standing. 

A regional survey of economic and social developments, resources and products. 
Geography of North America (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Human-use regions, resources, social and economic developments will be studied, 
Geography of Europe (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The influences of climate, surface features, and matural resources on the distribution of 


les, their industries and routes of trade. Consideration will be given to each country 
within its regional setting and to the relationship of Europe to the remainder of the world, 


Geography of Asia (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Climate, topography, and natural resources and their influence upon the distribution of 
peoples, their industries and commerce. 


Geography of Africa (5). Pr., junior standing. 


The principal regions of Africa with particular emphasis on the areas and countries of 
greater economic and international importance. 


Cartography (5). Pr., junior standing or permission of the instructor, 
Techniques of map construction, with attention given to both the drafting and interpret 
tion of maps and other graphic presentations. 


Physical Geography of the World (5). Pr., junior standing. 


i elements of physical geography. Soil, water, minerals, flora and fauna will be 
studied. 


Cultural Geography of the World (5), Pr. junior standing. 


The influence of physiographic factors in the social, economic and political development 
of people and states. 


World Resources and their Utilization (5), Pr., junior standing. 


The world's principal natural resources are studied primarily from the weographic point of 
view (location, transportation, topography, water supply, power sources, climate, etc.). 


Geography of Alabama (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The geographic characteristics of the State. 

Urban Geography (5). Pr., junior standing and GY 102 or permission of 
instructor. 


The location, character, and growth of urban centers, with special attention to their interior 
patterns of land use and cultural development. 


Development of Geographic Thought (5). Pr. junior standing and GY 102 or 
consent of instructor. 
The development of modern geographic thinking with special attention to the methodology 
employed in the science of geography. 
Geography of Manufacturing (5). Pr., junior standing or permission of the 
instructor. 
World manufacturing regions with emphasis on the United States. Location patterns of 
selected industries will be examined from the standpoint of location theory, 

GRADUATE COURSES 


Geography Seminar (5). Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor. 
Designed for students engaged in intensive study and analysis of problems in geography. 


Educational Media (EM) 


Assistant Professor Hug, Head 
Associate Professors Dawson and Miller 
Assistant Professors Klontz and Miles 

Instructors Capps, Olive, Swaggart, and Wright 


The instructional program of the Department of Educational Media includes: 


(lt) courses leading to certification as a school librarian, (2) courses leading to 
certification as a media specialist, and (3) electives for students majoring or 
minoiing in other areas. 


400. 


410. 


45. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
Learning Resources (4). Pr., junior standing. 


Jdentifying and utilizing criteria for the selection of media; attention to unique contribu. 
tions of particular media: production of learning materials. 


Media for Children (4). Pr., junior standing. 

Examination and evaluation of printed and other types of materials in view of thelr 
relevance to the needs and interests of various age and grade levels of clementary wxhool 
children. Stundy of selection aids, principles, and criteria for selecting materials. 

Media for Young Adults (4). Pr., junior standing. 


Study and evaluation of books and other media in relation (6 the interests, needs, and 
abilities of young afntts 
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Reference Materials and Services (4), 

Study and evaluation of basic reference sources for learning resources centers. Elementary 
research methods of locating information and the role of various types of reference books 
as resource material in curricular units are considered, 

Organization and Administration of Media Centers (4). Pr., junior standing, 
EM 400, 

Basic organization of books, non-book materials, and acrvices for effective use in media 
centers, Administering the budget, selection and purchase of materials, preparation of 
materials for use, circulation of materials, inventory, care and repair of materials, and 
instruction in the use of media are considered. 

Classification and Cataloging of Media (4). Pr., junior standing, EM 400, 410, or 
415, 430, and 440. 

Principles and procedures of classifying and cataloging books and other printed materials 
filmettips. recordings, and community resources. The vertical file, the Dewey decimal 
system oe Siemeticas on, Wilson and Library of Congress printed cards, and subject headings 
ure «tu * 

Cybernetic Principles of Learning Systems (4). Pr., junior standing, 

The organization of mediated instruction into learning systems designs utillzing feedback 
control and moxtification. Includes implications for instructional strategies formed to 
function in the continuous progress school with special emphasis on the media center. 
Practicum in Media Services (1-10) (May be repeated for credit not to exceed 
10 hours). Pr., junior standing, EM 450, 


Provides students with supervised experience in various work settings with emphasis on 
the application of concepts, principles, and skills acquired in previous course work, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Technology in Education (4). Pr., EM 400 or its equivalent, or consent of 
department head. 

Theory, problems, procedures, and standards in the utilization of technology. 

Modes of Mediated Instruction (4). Pr., EM 600, 

Development and integration of media into lcarning prescriptions, Emphasis is on the 
assigning of media in a total systems approach to curriculum building. 

Principles of Media Services (4), Pr., EM 600, 

Place and function of media services in the American educational system, Historical 
development of learning resources centers; media services to teachers and pupils as an 
integral part of the school program; standards and administrative policies are Included. 
Problems in the administration of Media Services (1). Pr. EM 100. 

Current problems relating to an effective program of media services, 

Media Services in the School and Community (4). Pr., EM 600, 

Community relations; historical background, current trends; problema and programs of 
service; relation to public and rural library ecatension service; selection of material on 
the basis of ccmnisenite and curriculum needs; book lists and exhibits, 

Studies In Education (1-3), Pr., one quarter of graduate study, May be repeated 
for credit not to exceed 3 hours. 

Special problems as they relate to instructional design media, and/or media service. 
Seminar in Educational Media (1-10). May be repeated for credit not to exceed 
10 hours. Pr., permission of department head. 


Special problems formulated around students area of ializauion designed to engage 
students in an intensive study and analysis of problemm identified. 


Research in Educational Media (5). Pr., 36 hours in Media and professional 
education. 
Analysis and review of research with an emphasis on the individual's research needs, 


Evaluation of Media Programs (2-5), Pr., permission of department head, 
An intensive study of factors contributing to effective organizational configurations. 


Electrical Engineering (EE) 


Professors Carroll, Head, Graf, Hacussermann, Honnell, Lowry, Phillips, and Russell 


273. 


Associate Professors Feaster, Hickman, Nichols, Rogers, and Slagh 
Assistant Professors Boland, Irwin, James, and Miller 
Instructors Amoss, Bearnson, Carter, Coleman, Golden, Kulas, and Pettus 


Circuits (3). Coreq., PS 222, MH 265. 

The first of three courses in clectrical sciences; emphasis on circuit analysis. 
Electronic Devices (3). Pr., EE 262. 

The second of three courses in electrical sciences; emphasis on electronics. 
Combinational Logic Circuits @). Pr., junior standing, or consent of instructor. 


Boolean algebra and special forms Boolean expressions; logic, logic elements, and logical 
design( number «vetems, introduction to codes and computer clements. 


254 
324. 


$25. 
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392. 
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424. 


425. 


426. 


427. 


446, 


452. 


Description of Courses 


Sequential Machines (3). Pr., EE 322. 

Models of sequential systems; completely and incompletely specified sequential circuits; 
Mealy-Moore transformation; introduction to asychronous machines, 

Logic and Computing Systems Laboratory (2). Pr. EE 322 or concurrently, 


Students perform experiments on digital logic simulators which illustrate combinational logic 
ign, counters, adders, shift registers, and other basic logic units. 


Fault-Detection in Logic Circuits (3). Pr. EE $22. 

Fault testing in combinational circuits, stuck-at-one and stuck-at-zero faulus, derivation of 
fault test sequences, implications in logic design. 

Error Detecting and Correcting Codes (3). Pr., EE 322, MH 266. 

Parity checks, Hamming codes, polynomial codes and codes which detect bursts, applica 
tions to digital systems, 

State-Space ok eit Analysis (3). Pr., EE 362, MH 266. 

State-space analysia of linear physical systems including digital computer solucion of system 
equations. 
Introduction to Acoustics and Noise Control (3). Pr. MH 265, or consent of 
instructor, 

Acoustical terminology and units; acoustic wave uation; propagation of sound waves; 
psychoacoustics; microphones and loudspeakers; sound measurements and analysis; 
nowe control. 

Network Analysis (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 262 

Topological properties of networks; the single-storage clément circuit; the phasor and the 
frequency domain; magnetically coupled circuits; polyphase circuits; two-port networks. 
Linear Systems (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 361. 

Fourier series; Fourier transforms; Laplace transforms, stability: analogous systems. 
Electronics I (4). Pr.. EE 273, EE 361. 

Semiconductors; electronic devices; equivalent circuits of active devices, 

Electronics I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr, EE 372, EE 362. 

Amplifiers, oscillators; modulation; feedback. 

Electromagnetic Devices (4), Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 273. 

The third of three courses in clectrical sciences; emphasis on electromechanics; laboratory 
experimentation includes imatrumentation, circuits, electronics and electromechanics. 
Electromechanical Energy Conversion (4). Lec, 3, Lab. 3, Pr. EE 381, EE 362. 
Matrix algebra; linear transformations; symmetrical components; the generalized machine: 


direct current machines; induction machines; synchronous machines; systems of inter: 
connected machines. 


Electromagnetics I (4), Pr., PS 222. 


Scalar and vector fields; the clectrostatic field; the magnetostatic field; Maxwell's equations: 
boundary conditions. 


Electromagnetics UI (4). Pr., EE 391, 

Energy and power relations for the electromagnetic field; time varying ficlds; plane waves 
theory and application of guided waves. 

Electromagnetics III (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr,, EE 392, 


Continuation of guided waves; introduction to radiating systems; coordinated laboratory 
demonstrations and experiments. 


Electrical Properties of Materials (3). Pr. EE 393, PS 320. 

Studies of the electrical properties of materials with emphasis on semiconductors. 
Physical Electronics (3). Pr., EE 412. 

Physical principles of electrical and electronic devices. 

Digital Computer Architecture (3). Pr., EE 322, 

Sequence generators, counters, arithmetic units, memory systema, interfaces and 1/0 devices, 
machine instructions and system operation. 

Digital Computing Systems (3). Pr., EE 422. 

Digital computers currently in use, minicomputers, future generation computers, system 
designs for science and Misiness, micro-miniturization. 

Computer Organization (3). Pr. EE 422. 

Assemblers, program library, principles of programming. multiprogramming and time- 
sharing, operating systems, introduction to compilers. 

Computer Applications in Electrical Engineering I (3). Pr.. MH 266, TE 205. 
Time domain analysis of deterministic systems, digital computer representation of anal 
systems, difference equations, applications of numerical integration, computational meth 
for processing random data. 

Computer Applications in Electrical Engineering M1 (3). Pr., EE 426, 
Computer simulation of problems from all phases of the Electrical Enginecring curriculum. 
Students required to solve these problems using a general purpose computer. 

Analog Computers (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 278 and junior standing. 
Computer programming including time and amplitude scaling: computer solution of lineat,. 
non-linear, and partial differential equations; simulation of various types of physica) systeme 
Automatic Feedback Control Systems (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 362. 

Transfer functions; root locus plots; Nyquist and Bode diagrams: compensation. 
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Introduction to Modern Control Theory (3). Pr. EE 452, 

Describing functions; phase plane; sampled-data systems; state space. 

Automatic Control Instrumentation (3). Lec, 2, Lab, 3. Pr., EE 452. 

Sensom and transducers; modulators and demodulators for ac control systems; power 
amplifiers; corrective networks; prime movers. 

Introductory Network Synthesis (3). Pr., EE 362 and junior standing, 
Introduction to the synthesis of passive networks, with emphasis on driving point functions, 
Advanced Circuit Analysis (3). Pr., EE 362 and junior standing. 

se erg analysis of circuits; network parameters; three and four terminal setworks; special 
topic, 

Communication Theory (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 373. 

Topics in communication and electronic systems. 

Communication Systems (3), Pr.. EE 471 and junior standing. 

Theoretical topics in modern communication systema, 

Solid State Electronics (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3, Pr., EE 373, EE 391, and junior 
standing. 

Applied solid-state physics; sclected topics in advanced solid-state devices and circuits; 
integrated circuita, 

Energy Conversion and Distribution (3), Pr,, EE 383 and junior standing, 
Further practical aspects of energy conversion and distribution. 

Power Systems Engineering (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 383. 


Fundamentals of power systems; topics in modern power systems engineering; economic 
factors in power systems; use of the digital computer in power systems design and analysis. 


Direct Energy Conversion (3). Pr. EE 383, EE 392, ME 301. 

Fundamentals; batteries and fuel cells; thermoelectric devices; thermionic devices; photo- 
voltaic devices; magnetohydrodynamic power generation. 

Seminar. Credit to be arranged, May be taken more than one quarter. 


Electromagnetic Propagation (3). Pr., EE 393 and junior standing. 

Principles of wave propagation in communication systems; study of propagation modes; 
introduction to interaction of electromagnetic waves and plasmas. 

Microwaves (3). Pr., EE 392 and junior standing. 

Analysis of distributed systems including waveguides and transmission lines; generation and 
detection of microwave energy; coordinated laboratory experiments and demonstrations, 
Antennas (3). Pr., EE 393 and junior standing. 


Analysis of radiating systems, to include individual radiators and antenna arrays; impedances 
in radiating system design; antenna performance measurement techniques; coordinated 
laboratory experiments and demonstrations. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Linear Analysis I (5). 


Methods of analysis, the exponential forcing function, Fourier series, Fourier transform, 
Laplace transform, and superposition integra Complex variables and contour integration. 
Linear Analysis IT (5). Pr. EE 601. 

Generalized four terminal networks; network parameters, equivalent circuits, and intercon- 
nection of networks. Signal-flow diagrams, stability and transients on transmission lines. 


Active Circuits (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
The analysis of active-device circuits: negative-resistance circuite and devices, amplifiers, 
eaciiiators, modulators, and demodulators. 


Power Transmission Systems (5). Pr., EE 601, 

Power transmission systems operating under both normal and fault conditions; problems 
of design, protection, relaying, and metering; various types of instabilities; application of 
digital complters to problems in power transmission. 


Advanced Topics in Electromechanical Energy Conversion (5), Pr, EE 601, 
Dynamic equations of motion of clectromechanical systems; the generalized rotating electro- 
mechanical energy converter; dynamics of systems; the n-m symmetrical machine 
Principles of Pulse Circuits (5). Pr., EE 601, 

Analysis and design of basic types of pulse forming circuits, with applications to pube 
systems and laboratory work suited to the individual student's needs, 

Nondeterministic Systems Analysis (3). Pr., consent of instructor, 

Applications of probability, random variables, and stochastic processes in Electrical Engi- 
nerring. 

Switching capers Ais Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor. 


Number systems, lean Algebra, combinational logic, minimization and decomposition 
of switching functions, NAND and NOR synthesis, bilateral networks, introduction 
threshold logic, faule-detection and numerical methods in combinatorics. 


Finite State Machines (3), Pr. EE 621. 
Synchronous sequential circuits and iterative networks, finite-state modeling, state equivalence 


and machine minimization, incompletely specified machines, synchronous sequential circuita, 
linear sequential machines. 


Description of Courses 


Es 


. sata. Fabepah (3). Pr. EE 621. 
Error detection and correction, linear codes, cyclic codes, BCH codes, coding bounds, shift 
register sequences, and coding systems, 
624. Threshold Logic (3). Pr., EE 621. 
The threshold clement, capabilities and limitations of threshold logic, ayntheals of threshold 
paretn identificaion and realization of threshold functions, applications of threshold 
c. 
625. Fault Detection in Combinational Logic Circuits (3), Pr., EE 621, 
Fault tests for combinational circuits with and without fan-out, teat derivation techniques, 
ae testing for redundant circuits, test length bounds, implications in designing logic 
circuits, 
626. Digital Computer Architecture I (3). Pr, EE 621. 
Structures for the central digital computer are studied, arithmetic units, machine language 
decoders, data bus devices, memory organization, introduction to parallel processors, th 
coume is hardware oriented. 
627. Digital Computer Architecture Hl (3), Pr, EE 626. 


Development of software systems, operating systems, interpreters, assemblers, and other 
translators, monitors, data file Organization and management, introduction to compilers, 
this course emphasizes the impact of software on hardware design. 

628. Digital Computer Projects Laboratory (TBA). Pr., EE 627. 
Selected students design and breadboard a simple mored-p m computer, the design 
includes hardware implementations of CPU, memory, (1/0, and control unit; an assembly 
language and translator to machine code is also completed. 

629. Digital Computer Peripherals (3), Pr. EE 621. 
Introduction to digital computer ancillary equipment to include core memory, disk and 
drum storage, Magnetic tape transports, Bs cmrmey tal and digital-to-analog converter, 
paper tape devices, tcletypewriters, card readers. and line printers, 

0. Digital Computing Systems (3), Pr., EE 621, 
Present and next generation digital computers; minicomputers, multiprocessors, busines 
and scientific oriented mextels; diverse uses of digital computers today, future trends and 
applications for digital computers. 

641. Multiprocessing Systems (3). Pr., EE 626. 
Configurations, memory allocation and protection, multiprogramming, processor control, 
simulation, task scheduling and system applications, 

642. Fault-Tolerant Computing (5). Pr, EE 625. 
Architecture and design of fault-tolerant computer systems using protective redundancy for 
fault masking and automatic repair; fanlt location and diagnosis; hardware and software 
techniques for the recovery from errors; estimation of the reliability, availability, and related 
parameters of fault-tolerant sysiems. 

643, Computer Software Development (3). Pr. EE 627. 
Vrogramming systems and languages, interactive systems. philosophy of operating syste 
nip tt gan oy interfaces, problems in data management, software maintenance a 
reliability. 

644. Theory of Compilers (3). Pr., EE 627. 


Formal properties of grammars, syntactic analysis, loxical analysis, analytical modeling 
macro generators, code selection, hard-wired compilers, and extensible languages are typical 
topics studied. 

. Advanced Sequential Systems (3). Pr. EE 622. 

Autonomous and quiescent linear sequential circuits, cycle sets, synthesis, and applications. 

(46. Pattern Recognition (3). Pr., EE 621, 

Correlation methods, discriminant analysis, maximum likelihood decisions, minimax tech- 
niques, perception-like algorithms, feature extractions, preprocessing, clustering and not. 
supervised learning. 

647. Digital Filter Theory (3). Pr., EE 682. 

Digital filter transfer function synthesis, digital equivalents for anal filters, optimal 
digital filters, non-linear filtering, the effects of signal amplitude quantization. 

48. Digital Filtering Applications (3). Pr., EE 647. 

Mechanization of digital filters by hybrid methods, digital computers. and LSI; time- 
sharing and range-switching to improve filter performance; applications in control systems, 
speech processing, radar tracking, and spectral analysis and ‘synthesis, 

650-1-2. Electromagnetic Theory and Applications LII-ITT (5-5-5). Pr. consent of 

instructor. 
A three-course sequence for mudents specializing in clectromagnetics. 

653. Antennas (5). Pr. consent of instructor. 

Advanced treatment of radiating systems. 


654. Electronic Computer Theory (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr. EE 601, 


General study of computer components; operational amplifiers, function generators, mult- 
pliers, stabilired power supplies; pulse circuits, memory storage devices and read-out 
devices; techniques of computer operation. 


655. Hybrid Computation (3). Pr. graduate standing. 


Advantages and disadvantages of analog and digital computers and techniques for combin- 
ing both for more efficient problem solution, time-scaling, interface cquipment, 4) 
sampling, interpretation of results, 


= 
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656. Network Synthesis I (5). Pr., EE 601. 


Two-terminal passive networks; properties, realizability, and principles of synthesia. Con. 
ventional and modern filter syntehsis. 


657. Network Synthesis If (5). Pr., EE 656. 
Your-terminal passive networks; properties, realizability and principles of synthesis. 
Potential analogy and approximation problems. 


658, Advanced Acoustics and Noise Control (3). Pr., consent of instructor. 


Acoustic wave equation and propagation of sound waves; acoustical transducers; instru. 
mentation; room acoustics; psychoacoustics; special topice in noise control. 


660, Quantum and Parametric Electronics (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 


Atomic phenomena, quantum theory, kinetic theory and statistical mechanics; applications 
to electronic devices and systems. 


670-1. Information Theory F-IT (5-5). Pr. EE 601. 
Probability; random variables; and stochastic processes. Analysis of channel models and 
roofs of coding theorems; construction of error-correcting codes; statistical properties of 
information sources. 


675-6. Communication Theory LHI (5-5). Pr.. EE 670. 


Signa! detection and selection; modulation and coding: demodulation and decoding; con- 
temporary topics in communication theory. 


680. Directed Reading in Electrical Engineering. Credit to be ery ex 
681-2-3. Automatic Control Theory LIL-III (3-3-3), Pr., consent of instructor. 


Advanced analysis and design of control systems, including modern and classical control 
theory as applied to linear, nonlinear, continuous, and discrete systems. 


68. Seminar, Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
691.2-5. Advanced Automatic Control Theory L-II-III (3-3-3). Pr., consent of instructor, 


Optimal control theory for deterministic and non-deterministic systems; optimal linear filter 
theory; modern stability theory. 


699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter. 


7%. Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter. 


Elementary Education (EED) 


Professors Coss, Head, Ellisor, and Newell 
Associate Professors Cadenhead, Roughton, and Sartin 
Assistant Professors Allen, English, Jensen, Justice, Noland, Smith, and Wright 
Instructors Adams, Causey, Elmore, ener Koch, Polmatier, Sink, and Willard 


Orientation 
102. Orientation (1), 


Helps transfers from other curricula and students pursuing the dual objectives program to 
understand teacher education and teaching as a profession. 


103. Orientation (1), 
Helps freshmen in planning their professional careers. 
104. Introduction to Laboratory Experiences (1), 
Required of all students completing the Teacher Education Program, Orientation to the 


total Laboratory Experiences Program in the School of Education with specific attention 
to the orientation and initiation of the Pre-Teaching Field Experience Program. 


Reading Improvement 
Available as a service course and as a general elective to all University students, 


310, Reading see ea lterme po (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 2. General elective. 
Developmental reading for students who wish to improve their reading skills, Each stu» 
dent's present degree of reading efficiency is diagnosed and a program structured to his 
individual needs is planned and conducted. 


Curriculum and Teaching 


Undergraduate 
301. Elementary Curriculum I; Read and Other Language Arts; Music and 
Related Arts (10). Lec. 8, Lab, 6. Pr., junior standing, coreq., FED 214, 


Skills, techniques, and materials in the language arts curriculum, and the musical and 
rhythmic activity program in the content of laboratory experiences with children. 


302. Elementary Curriculum 1; Reading and Other Language Arts (6), Lec. 5, Lab. 3. 
Pr., junior standing, 


ao students who have completed the creative expression portion of this course at another 
netitunon, 
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Description of Courses 


Elementary Curriculum 1; Music and Related Arts (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 3. Pr, 

junior standing. 

= students who have completed the language arts portion of this course at another 
natitution. 

Curriculum for Early Childhood Education (10), Lec. 8, Lab. 6. Pr. junior 
standing, coreq., FED 214. 

Communication arts appropriate for children ages four through cight. Laboratory activit 
to be coordinated by the Department of Elementary Education and Family and hid 
Development, will include observation and participation with children in the University Chi 
Study Center, Head Start programs, and public schools, 

Music for the Elementary Teacher (3), Pr, MU 371 or consent of department 
head. 

Elective course for Elementary Education Majors who need additional instruction in music. 
Elementary Curriculum 1; Mathematics, Natural and Social Sciences (10). 
Lec, 8, Lab. 6, Pr, junior standing, coreq., FED 320. 

Developing understandings, skills, and attitudes in the clementary mathematics and science 
(natural and social) curriculum with emphasis on laboratory experiences and the use and 
construction of learning materials. 

Elementary Curriculum Uf; Mathematics (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing. 


For those students who have completed the natural and social science portion of this course 
at another institution, 


Elementary Curriculum Ul; Natural and Social Science (6). Lec. 5, Lab. 3. Pr. 
unior i 


or those students who have completed the @athematics portion of this course at another 
institution. 


Curriculum for Early Childhood Education Hf (10), Lec. 8, Lab, 6. Pr, EED 
320, coreq., FED 320. 

Social and natural sxience experiences in the environment of children ages four through 
cight, Laboratory activities, to be coordinated by the Departments of Elementary Education, 
and Family aud Ghild Deve ent, will include observation and participation with chil: 
dren im the University Child Study Center, Head Start programs, and public schools. 
Protessional Internship in Elementary School (15). Pr., Sr. standing, Admission 
to Teacher Education prior to Internship, appropriate profesional courses. 
(A) Early Childhead Education (B) Elementary Education. 

(For description, s¢ Professional Internship in School of Education Section.) 
Analysis of Elemeitary Instructional Strategies (3). Pr., Professional Internship 
Lec, 2, Lab. 2. 

Patterns of elementary curriculum and nization for instruction, including the analysis 


of previous and current laboratory experiences in education. Attention given to imple 
mentation of system's approach in student's area of specialization. 


Analysis of Early Childhood Education Programs (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., EED 
420 and Professtonal Internship. 

Curriculum and organization of early childhood programs are evaluated. Previous and cut: 
rent laborat eaperiences are related to current trends in early childhood education. 
Laboratory activities will be coordinated by the faculties in the Departments of Elementary 
Education, and Family and Child Development. 

Independent Study (1-10), Designed to enable students to pursue topics of 
special interest in depth in Elementary Education, 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 
Current Theory and Practice in the Teaching of Reading (5). Pr., junior stand- 
ing and teaching experience or consent of department head, 
Principles of reading instruction within the seuings of the areas of child development, 
learning theories, individual differences, the role reading in the total school and com- 
munity environment, and examination of current reading materials, 
Problems in Improvement of Reading at the Elementary School Level (5). Pr. 
junior standing and teaching experience or consent of department head. 
An examination of problem areas of effective reading instruction in grades one through 
nine. Emphasis on phonetic word attack skills, comprehension, vocabulary building and 
the use of supplementary materials in the reading program. 
Music in the Elementary School (5), Pr., junior standing. 
To give the individual teacher a deeper insight into skills. techniques, and knowledge of 
music. Appropriate materials, adapted to social and musical interests of children, are 
studied and evaluated. 
Pay of Elementary School Music (3). Pr., junior standing and EED 305 
or 423. 
Theory and development of the music program in the elementary school. 


Graduate 


The Early Childhood Education Program (3-10), Pr., Bachelor’s degree 


Curriculum, teaching-learning process, materials, and facilities appropriate for young children 
will be studied in a laboratory environment. 
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Current Trends in Early Childhood Education (5), Pr, EED 620 or Bachelor's 
degree in Early Childhood Education. 

An investigation of developments, issues, and trends in early childhood education curriculum. 
Seminar in Early Childhood Education (3-10), Pr., EED 621, May be repeated 
for credit not to exceed 10 hours. 

Comieenporary problems in early childhood education, Intensive study in areas of interest 
and need, 

Practicum in Early Childhood Education (3-10), Pr. EED 621, May be repeated 
for credit not to exceed 10 hours, 

Integration of theory and practicn which enables the student to test within the school 
environment appropriate teaching-learning programs. 

Research in Early Childhood Education (5). Pr., BED 621. 

Review, analysis, and interpretation of research in areas of early childhood education, 
Diagnostic Procedures in Reading (5). Pr. EED 461 or consent of department 
head. 

Administration, scoring and interpretation of specific reading tests to determine causes of 
reading disability. Formal and informal evaluation procedures for ular and remedial 
classrooms. Screening testa for contributing factors to reading disability. Analysis and 
implication for correction of reading difficulties. 

Remedial Procedures in Reading (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., EED 641 or consent 
of department head. 

Appropriate individual and group techniques for correcting deficiencies and practice in 
continuing evaluation of reading difficulties. Use of equipment and materials with children 
having reading problems. 

Studies in Education (1-3). Pr., one quarter of graduate study, May be repeated 
for credit not to exceed 3 hours. 


A research Br emge will be selected in consultation with the profesor who will paperrpe 
it. The problem should contribute to the program of the student. (Credit in ED 65] prior 
to 1960 excludes credit in this course.) 


The Elementary School m (5). 
Major curriculum areas and teaching practices in the modem elementary \sqhow. Attention 
given to implications of research and theory for the total elementary «xhool program. 


Seminar in Elementary Education. 3-10 hours. May be repeated for credit not 
to exceed 10 hours, 

Critical analysis and evaluation in elementary education with emphasis on improving the 
instructional program, An opportunity to do intensive study on selected topics. 
Directed Individual Study in Reading Diagnosis and Reading Remediation (5), 
Pr., EED 642 or consent of department head. 

Clinical experiences in diagnosing problems in reading and related areas. Also clinical 
experiences in the remediation of reading problems. 

Individualizing Instruction in Elementary Schools (5). 

Analysis of programs for individualizing instruction. Emphasie will be on design, implemen- 
tation, and management. 


Curriculum and Teaching in the Respective Areas of the 
Elementary School Program 


Each of these courses 651, 652, 653 and 654 wf to the following areas of the 
elementary school program: (G) Language Arts, ( 


) Mathematics, (K) Science, and 


(L.) Social Science. 


652, 


653. 


654. 


Research Studies in Education in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr. 18 hours of 
Li ania subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional educa- 
hon, 


Review, analysis, and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new 
research to meet the changing necds of the school, 

Curriculum and Teaching in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of ap- 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 


Teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content for curriculum 
improvement. 


Organization of Program in Areas of nace lization (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of ap- 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
P tm, organization, and development of basic and supplementary materials for guiding 
teachers, faculties, and school systems in the continuous improvement of curriculum a 
teaching practices, 

Evaluation of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr. 18 hours of ap 
eee subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education, 

va 


uation a investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention also given to the 
utilization of human and material resources and the coordination of areas of specialization, 


260 Description of Courses 
659-660. Practicum in Areas of Specialization (5-5). 


Provides advanced graduate students with supervised experience with emphasis on the ap: 
plication of concepts, principles, and skills acquired in previous course work. 


Thesis 


699. Thesis Research. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one quarter, 
799. Doctoral Research and Dissertation (TBA), 


For advanced courses in curriculum, higher education, and special education. see TED. 


English (EH) 


Professors Patrick, Head, W. S. Allen, Amacter, Benson, Breyer, N, Brittin, Burnett, 
Current-Garcia, Haines, M. Jones, Littleton, Nist,* and Woodall 
Associate Professors Durant, Hudson, Michael, Rose, and Wright 

Assistant Professors R. Brittin, Butler, Faulk, K. Jacobs, Jeffrey, Logue, McLeod, 
Melzer, Monteser, Mowat, Patterson, and Stroud 
Instructors J. W. Allen, Brown, DeLeeuw, Hug, Kidd, Lehmann, Martin, 
Nordan, Rachels, Treadway, J. P. Waters, Weissinger, and Welsh 


The requirements for the English major enrolled in the School of Arts and 
Sciences are stated On page 99 and for the English major enrolled in the School of 
Education, on page 141. 


English Composition (101-102-103 or 105-106) is required of all students and is a 
prerequisite for all other courses in English. 


101-102-103. English Composition (3-3-3). EH 101 pr. for EH 102; EH 102 pr. for 
EH 103. All quarters. 
The essentials of composition and rhetoric. Reading of selected fiction, poems, and plays. 

105-106. Honors Freshman English (3-3), EH 105 pr. for EH 106. All quarters. 
Reading and on ee for superior students. Students carning a C or better final grade 
in both courses will receive 9 hours of credit. The student falling under a C grade changes 
to the regular sequence (101-102-105) and completes a total of three courses. (Departmental 
approval requi for admission to this sequence.) 


141. Medical Vocabulary (3), All quarters. 
Prefixes, suffixes, and the more common root words of medical terminology. 
253-254-255. Survey of English Literature (3-3-3). EH 255 pr. for 254; EH 255-254 
pr. for EH 255. All quarters, 
English literature from Beowulf to the present. 
260-261-262. Survey of Literature of Western World (3-3-3). Credit in this sequence 
precludes credit in EH 253-254-255. 


Master works from Homer to Faulkner: 260, Classic and Medieval; 261, Renaissance and 
Eighteenth Century; 262, Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. 


301. Creative Writing (3). General elective. Fall, § . 
The writing and criticizing of short stories, But the student may be permitted wo write 
poctry, drama, or any other form of imaginative literature 

302. Creative Writing (3), General elective. Fall, Spring. 
A continuation of English 301. 

304. Technical Writing (3). All quarters. Not open to students with credit in 
EH 345. 
Report writing for cngincers. 

310. Word Study (3). General elective. Fall, Spring. 


The history of English words and their meanings with the object of improving the stu 
dent's command of his language and illustrating for him some of the patierns in the 
development of human thought. 


312, The European Novel (5). Spring. 
The reading and analysis of significant novels by major European writers. 
320. An Introduction to Drama (3). General elective. Winter. 


Representative tragedies and comedies of Europe from antiquity to the present. Such figures 
as Sophocles, Moliere. Shakespeare, and Ibsen will be considered. 


$25. The Short Story (5). Winter. 
The development of the short story in America and Europe from the early nineteenth 
century to the present. 


330. Medieval English Literature (5), 


This course concentrates on La Morte d’ Arthur, Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, Pearl 
Piers Plowman, the Owl and the Nightingale, medieval drama, Glossed texts in he original 
dialects are used. Excludes Chaucer. 


*On leave, 1970-71. 
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The Classical Background (5). Fall. Not open to students with credit in EH 108. 
mending from the major Greek and Roman writers, The texts studied are chosen with 
particular allention to their subsequent influence upon English and American literature, 
Business and Professional Writing (5). All quarters. Not o to English majors 

or minors. Credit in the course precludes credit in English 304. 

os composition including abstracting, correspondence, and reports for students in 
Usi tien. 

Shakespeare's Greatest Plays (3), General elective. Fall. Not open to students 

with credit in EH 451-452, 

Some of Shakespeare's masterpieces. 

Contemporary Fiction (5), Fall. 

American and British novelists from Lawrence to Faulkner, 

Contemporary Drama (5). Spring. 

Continental, British, and American dramatic from Ibsen to the present day, 

Survey of American Literature (5), Fall. 

American literature from the beginning to 1860. 

Survey of American Literature (5), Spring. 

American literature from 1460 to the present. 

Continental Fiction (3). General elective. Winter. 

Representatives European short stories and novels. 

History of English Drama (5). Winter. 

English drama from the medieval period to 1900. 

Eighteenth Century English Literature (5). Fall. 

Poctry and prose from Dryden through Shenstone. 

Southern Literature (3). General elective. Spring. 


The American Novel (5). Winter. 

The development of the American novel from the beginning to 1900. 

The Literature of the Age of Reason (3). General elective. Fall. 

Rationalism, its assumptions and effects, political, social, and scientific as seen in the 
works of such major cighteenth-century writers as Locke, Johnson, Burke, Voltaire, and 
Rousseau, 

Advanced Composition (5). All quarters. 

The practice and theory of expository writing; the command of language for the clear and 
forceful communication of ideas. 

Introduction to Linguistics (5). Winter. 

The phonological, morphological, and syntactical systems of lace modern English. 

English Syntax (5). Fall, Spring. Pr., junior standing. 

A detailed survey of the underlying structure of English sentences, with some consideration 
of the historical development those structures, 

Chaucer (5), Not open to graduate students, 

The major works of Chaucer in Middle English, 

European Literature (5). Winter. Pr., junior standing. 

The principal European literary figures and trends from the Renaissance to the present, 
with emphasis on ‘the literature of Italy, France, and Germany. 

Comedy and Satire (5). Pr.. junior standing. 

The theory and appreciation of two closely interrelated Iiterary genres, based on the reading 
of representative examples from the literature of the Western World, 

The Craft of Fiction (5). Pr., junior standing, EH 301-302, consent of instructor, 
Winter. 

The writing of fiction. 

History of the English Lageege (5). Spring. Pr., junior standing. 

The chronological development the English language. 

Contemporary Poetry (5). Winter. Pr., junior standing. 

The chief modern pocts of England and America. 


4151-452, Shakespeare (5-5). Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., junior standing. Credit for cither 


156. 
457. 
459. 


163. 


or both of these courses excludes credit for EH 350. 

The first quarter dealy with the plava written before 1600, emphasizing comedies; the ec- 
ond, with the plays written after 1600, stressing tragedies. 

The English Romantic Movement (5). Spring. Pr., junior standing. 

Romantic poetry from Gray to Keats. 

Victorian Literature (5). Winter. Pr., junior standing. 

The major ports and nonfiction writers from 1830 to 1800. 

Poetry and Prose of the English Renaissance (5). Fall. Pr., junior standing, 
The nondramatic literature of the Tudor Period. 

Eighteenth Century English Literature (5). Spring. Pr., junior standing. 


Poetry and prow from Johnson through Blake. 
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481-482. English Novel (5-5). Fall, Winter. Pr., junior standing. 


The first quarter: Development of fiction from the Greek Romances down through the 
Renaissance and then concentrates on the oe English novelists of the cighteenth century, 
The second quarter: The English novel from Jane Austin to Thomas Hardy. 


491. American Poetry (5). Fall, alternate years. Pr., junior standing. 
Major American poets from the Colonial period to 1920. 


492. American Drama (5). Fall, alternate years. Pr., junior standing. 


American dramatic and stage history from Colonial times to the nineteenth century, with 
emphasis on developing tastes and techniques. 


495. Southern Literature (5). Spring. Pr., junior standing. Not open to students 
with credit in EH 365. 


The poetry, fiction, and nonfiction prose writings in the South from Revolutionary time 
to the present, with major emphasis centering on Southern regional attitudes and trends. 


498-499. Readings for Honors (5-5). Pr., junior standing with a minimum of 2.0 over- 
all average, a 2.5 average in at least five upper division English courses, and 
the consent of the English Department. 

Individual reading programs in a specific period or phase of literature or language, a 


determined by the instructor and student. An honors essay and a written examination will 
be required. 
GRADUATE COURSES 
610. Introduction to Graduate Study (5), Summer, Fall, Winter. 
611-612. Studies in the History and Interpretation of Literature (5-5), Summers only. 


614. The Theory of Prose Fiction (5). 


Methods and techniques of prose fiction, particularly as they developed during the late 
nineteenth and carly twentieth centuries. The course will focus on the close study 
selected novels and criticism, 


616-617. Studies in the American Language (5-5), Summers only. 
620. The English Language I: Old English (5). Fall. 


621. The English Language Il: Middle and Modern English to 1500 (5). Winter. 
Pr., EH 620. 


623. Beowulf (5). Winter. Pr.. EH 620. 

625. Medieval Literature (5). Fall. 

626. Chaucer (5). Spring. 

627. Linguistics I: Phonology and Morphology (5). Fall, Summer. 
628, Linguistics Il: Syntax and Grammar (5). Summer, Winter. 

629. Linguistics III: Formal Stylists (5). Spring. 

631, Elizabethan and Jacobean Drama (5). Fall. 

632. Spenser (5). Spring 1972. Alternates in Spring with 635. 

633. Studies in the Poetry and Prose of the English Renaissance (5). Winter, 
634. Poetry and Prose of the Seventeenth Century (5). Winter. 

635. Studies in Shakespeare (5). Alternates in Spring with 632. 

636. Milton (5). Spring. 

640, Restoration and Eighteenth Century English Drama (5). Spring. 
641. Studies in the Age of Pope (5). Fall. 

642. Studies in the Age of Johnson (5), Winter. 

650. Studies in English Romanticism (5). Winter. 

652. Victorian Poetry (5). Spring. 

653. Victorian Prose (5). Fall. 

654. Studies in the Nineteenth Century English Novel (5), Spring. 
660. Modern Poetry (5). Spring. 

661. Modern Fiction (5). Winter. 

662. Studies in Twentieth Century Literature (5), Fall. 

670. American Literature of the Colonial and Revolutionary Periods (5), Spring. 


671. Studies in American Literature, 1800-1860 (5). Alternates in Summers and 
Winters with 673. 


672. Studies in American Literature, 1860-1914 (5), Fall, 


673. cere 4 the Literature of the South (5). Alternates in Summers and Winters 
wi ; 
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The History of Literary Criticism (5). Alternates in Summers and Winters with 
681. 


The History of Literary Criticism (5). Continuation of EH 680. Alternates in 
Summers and Winters with 680. 


684-685, Directed Individual Study (5-5), 


699. 
799. 


Research and Thesis (5). 
Research and Dissertation (5). 


Family and Child Development (FCD) 


Professors Compton and Hodson 
Associate Professors Maxwell, Head, and Layfield 


Assistant Professors Bellante, Current-Garcia, Harwell, Hinton, Horn, and Thompson 


217. 
257. 


507, 


310, 


317. 


$23, 


327. 
357. 


409. 


417, 


417L. 


437. 


Instructor Porter 


Contemporary Home Economics (1). Fall, Winter, Spring. 
Philosophy and new directions of Home Economics. 
Prenatal and Infant Development (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. 


ga oe of growth and development of children [rom conception through second year of 
ife. 


Physical Health in Early Childhood (2). 

Early childhood diseases and their effects on individual development, the family, and society. 
Comparative Family Life (3). 

The impact of cultural variations upon the structure and function of the family. 

Family and Human Development (3), 

Principles of human development as it is affected by the family and a study of the family 
as it affects and is affected by the culture. 

Home and Family Life (3), Each quarter, 


Male and female roles in mate choice, marriage, adjustment, parenthood and marriage 
problems. Open to men and women. 


Growth and Development of Children (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., PG 211, SY 201. 
The mental, physical. social and emotional growth and development of children with em- 
phasis on the early years. Studentsa observe and participate in the care of children in the 
child study laboratories. Laboratory activities will be coordinated by the faculties in the 
Departments of Fumily and Child velopment and Elementary Education. 

Mental Health in Early Childhood (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. 

The understanding of emotions and means of coping with them to safeguard mental 
health of individuals and society. 

Techniques of Interviewing (2). Pr., approval of department. 

Principles and techniques of interviewing and esablishing a helping relationship with 
individuals and groups. 

Adolescent and the Family (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., FCD 207, 307 or consent of 
instructor. 

Growth and development of the adolescent in relation to formative influences, problem 
areas, and implications, 

Management For Modern Living (3). Pr., junior standing. 


Management of human and nonhuman resources for the maximum development of the 
individual and the family. 


The Child in a Culturally Disadvantaged Family (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. 
Conditions in society disadvantageous to growth and development of children. 

The Aged and His Family (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 2. 

The aged and bis family as affected by problems of health, finances, leisure time, housing 
and relationships. 

independent Studies. Credit to be arranged (1-3). Pr., consent of instructor and 
eepertinent head. May be taken only one quarter. 

Individual course of study to be designed by professor in response (o special non-recurring 
academic need of student. 

Guidance of Children (3). Lec. 8. Pr., FCD 307, and junior standing. 
Environmental factors affecting the development of Children in the home and community. 
Emphasis is given to principles and methods of guidance. Students participate in the 
Ruitance of the children in both the nursery school and kindergarten. 


Guidance of Children Laborat (2). Lab. 6. Laboratory work in guidance 
of children. Hours to be arranged. Must be taken concurrently with the cor- 
responding lecture course. 

Learning Experiences for Young Children (3), Lec. 3. Pr., junior standing. 


Methods of promoting cognitive development of children, 
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437L. Learning Experiences for Young Children Laboratory (2). Lab. 6. 


440. 


443. 


447. 


457. 


463. 


467. 


497. 


670. 


671. 
675. 


Laboratory work in the child study center, Hours to be arranged. Must be taken con. 
currently with corresponding lecture course, 

Management Problems in the Home (3), Lec, 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FCD 823, FCD 457, 
junior standing. 

The processes of decision making in families for realization of values and goals through the 
effective use of human and material resources, Supervised Observation in selected homes 
and analysis of case Midies. 

Home Management Residence (5). Each quarter. Pr., janior standing, FCD 
110, CA 113, CA 115, CA 116, NF 119, FCD 257, FCD 323, CA 451, 

Residence in the home management house gives actual experience in different phases of 
homemaking with emphasis placed on the management process, satisfactory group relations, 
and development of individaul initiative, 

Laboratory Experiences with Young Children (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 9. Pr., junior 
standing and FCD 437, 


ade student responsibility for the guidance of children under supervision of the 
aculty, 


Family Relationships (5). Fall, Spring, Pr., junior standing. 
Interpersonal relationships among family members, with attention to human development. 
training and guidance children. 
Family Financial Management (5). Winter, Summer, Pr., junior standing, CA 
453 or equivalent, 
Budgeting and consumer problems faced by the family. 
Parent Education (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., junior standing and FCD 307. 
Principles of working with parents on both an individual and on a group basis. Laboratory 
activities will be coordinated by the faculties in the Departments of Family and Child 
Development and Elementary Education. 
Internship in Agencies Serving Children and Families (5-5). Pr., SY 406, FED 
434, FCD 310 or approval of department head, 
Field net acts to be Ey in approved community agencies or groups which work 
with children and families. All placements to be made on an individual basis and super- 
vised by a«taff. 

GRADUATE COURSES 
Seminar (1-5). 
A. Family Relations; B. Child Development; C. Home Management; D, Family Economic. 
Home Economics in Higher Education (5), 


The effects of scientific, technological and social developments on the family and the 
Home Economica profession as they have implications for higher education in this discipline. 
Emphasis: current trends in subject matter areas, scope and program development, adminis 
tration, and instructional resources. 


Methods of Research in Home Economics (3), 


Research and investigation methods applicable to the various areas of Home Economia, 
Required of all graduate studenta in Home Economics. 


Special Problems. Credit to be arranged (2-5). A. Family Relations; B. Child 
Development; C. Home Management; D, Family Economics. Pr., consent of 
instructor, May be taken more than one quarter. Not to exceed 5 hours credit 
toward minimum of 45 for MS. 


Trends and Supervision in Home Management (5). Pr.. FCD 323 and FCD 443 or 
rmission of instructor. 
velopments, trends and supervision in home management. 
Readings in Home Management (5). Pr. FCD 323. 
Au analysts and evaluation of literature and research studies in Home Management 
Economic Problems of Families (5). Pr.. FCD 3258, CA 453. 
Income distribution, cost of tiving. the business cycle. taxation, and cconomic provisions 
for unemployment. health. accidents, old age. and dependents. 


Advanced Home Management and Equipment (3). Pr., graduate standing. 

A three-week core offered in summer quarters only. 

Analysis of Home Management Problems (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., FCD 323 of 
equivalent, of consent of instructor. 


Work analysis and adaptation of technological improvements in using management prin- 
ciples of human and non-human resources (time. energy. and indume), 


Personality Development (5). 

The developmen of personality of the ehild with particular emphasis on the effects of 
family interaction Tn the carly years. 

Supervision of Child Study Centers (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4, Pr, FCD 675. 

Practical supervision of programs for young children. 

Pre-School Guidance (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 44. Pr., FCD 307. 


tm ba tem of methods and techniques of guidance in laboratory groups of pre-school 
c ren. 
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676. The Family and Its Relationships (5). 
Intensive study of the family and its effect upon peronality development, 

677. Readings in Family Life and Child Development (5). 
Current literature and research concerning the pre-school child: the school.age child: the 
adolescent; the young adult; problems of later maturity; changing family patterns. 

678. Advanced Child Development (5). Pr.. FCD 307. 
Growth and development children with emphasis upon environmental and developmental 
factors affecting growth and development and implications for guidance. Laboratory ex- 
periences where needed 

679. Group Approaches to Family Counseling (5). Pr.. CED 628, FCD 670, FCD 676. 
Small group counseling for family-related problems through the therapeutic understanding 
or human relationships. 

69. Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. 
Required of all students under the Thesis Option in any field. 


Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures (FAA) 


Professors Swingle, Head, Dendy, Lawrence, and Shell 
Associate Professors Allison, Boyd, Lovell, Moss, Prather, and Ramsey 
Assistant Professors Davies, Jeffrey, Pardue, Rogers, Schmittou, and Smitherman 
Research Associate Plumb 


Principles of Biology, BI 101 and Animal Biology, BI 103 are prerequisite to most 
courses offered in this department. For a description of these and other general biology 
courses see the section on Biology, 


210. Fish Culture (3), Lee, $. Winter. General elective. 

Construction and management of ponda, and the principles underlying fiah production; also 
fishing methods, bait production, and the identification of the more common sport fish, 
(May not be taken for credit by students who have already earned credit in a more ad- 
vanced course in fisheries.) 

$12. Practical Fish Culture (5). As arranged. 

Credit will be arranged for 3 month in a state ov federal hatchery or in an approved 
coramercial hatchery or on Other phases of fish culture. All students wishing to take this 
coune must obtain permission to do so from the Head of the Department. 

415. Limnology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr. CH 104, PS 205, BI 103 and junior 
standing. 

Biological, chemical, and physical factors affecting aquatic life. 

416. Biological Productivity and Water Quality (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6, Fall. Pr, CH 208 
or consent of instructor and junior standing. 
ay aes and chemical measures of water quality in streams and impoundments as related 
to fisheries. Effects of pollution, fertilization, and feeding of fish upon water quality. 

428. Hatchery Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Spring. Pr. BI 103 and junior 
standing. 

Operation of hatcheries for production of cold- and warm-water game fish and bait min- 
tows; care of brood fish; methods of stocking, fertilizing, supplementary feeding, and 
controlling weeds; transportation of fish; control of parasites; and related hatchery pro 

130, Pond Construction (5), Lec. 1, Lab, 8. Fall. Pr., junior standing. 

Principles and practice in (the selection of pond sites, surveying and mapping pond areas, 
and construction of dams, spillways and diversion ditc 

136, Management of Small impoundments (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Summer. Pr., BI 103 
and junior standing. 

Considetation of the species of fish used in management of amall impoundments, species 
balance, population balance analysis, methods of correcting unbalanced conditions, renova- 
tion of old impoundments, and related problems of water management, 

43). Fisheries Biology (3). Pr., BE 108 and junior standing. 

An introduction to the study of vital statistics of fish populations. 

458. General Ichthyology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Fall. Pr., BI 103 and junior standing. 
Morphological, functional, geographical, and behavioral survey of fishes. Classification of 
fishes using monographs and keys. Field trips and laboratory work will emphasize local 
species. 

445. Fish Parasitology (3). Lee. 1, Lab. fi. Fall. Pr., BI 103 and junior standing. 
— concepts of fish parasitology and epizootiology, identification and control of fish 
pa tes. 

446. Fish Diseases (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6, Spring. Pr., YM 200 and junior standing. 
Bacterial and viral diseases of fishes, ir isolation, culcure identification, and control, 

447. Management of Streams and Large Impoundments (3). Lec. 3. Fall. Pr, ZY 437, 
or permission of instructor, and junior standing 


Fish populations of streams and large impoundments and a consideration of methods for 
managing those populations, 
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498. Special Problems in Fisheries and Aquacultures (1-3). Pr., senior standing. 
A student can register for a total of not more than three hours credit, 
615. Advanced Fisheries Biology (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Summer. Pr., ZY 437. 


The concepts of population dynamics and of the interaction of reproduction, growth, and 
mortality in fish populations, Use of these concepts in fish population management. 


616. Systematic Ichthyology (5), Lec, 3. Winter, Pr., ZY 438 or permission of in- 
structor, 


Fishes of the world, emphasizing morphology, distribution, and life history. Review of 
world literature on fish systematics. 


618. Aquaculture (5). Winter. Pr. ZY 416. 


Principles underlying aquatic Pay and levels of mana nt as demonstrated by 
domestic and forcign lotic and lenitic cultures of fish and other aquatic crops, 


620. Fish Processing Technology (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, even years. Pr., CH 208 
and BY 300 or ADS 414. 
Chemical and biological aspects of fishery products as they are related to the use of these 


products for human foods; principles of preservation; unit operations in processing; pack- 
aging, storage, and distribution, 


621. Fish Nutrition (5), Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Fall, odd years. Pr.. CH 208 and course in 
physiology or nutrition or consent of instructor. 


Fundamental and applied aspects of fish nutrition including the physiol of food 
assimilation, nutrient requirements, nutrient chemistry of feed sources, ration formulation 
and practical feeding. 


645. Advanced Fish Parasitology (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6, Winter. Pr. FAA 445. 
Ping morphology, taxonomy, life history, ecology and pathological effects of parasites of 
ish. 


693. Seminar. (Credit to be arranged.) 

698. Special Problems in Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures (2-5), 
699, Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 

799. Doctoral Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged). 


Foreign Languages (FL) 


Professor Peak 
Research Professor of Comparative Linguistics Skelton 
Associate Professor Hamilton 
Assistant Professors Helmke, Posniak, Acting Head, Reyes, and Warbington 
Instructors Cox, Gaar, Howard, Jimenez, Madrigal, Millman, 
Swint, Vandegrift, and Wolverton 


It is to the student's advantage to begin foreign language at the highest possible 
level because by so doing he can gain college credits through advanced placement. 
On the basis of the Foreign Language Department's evaluation of his previous 
foreign language training and/or test scores, he may enter the second, third, or 
fourth quarter course in a language. If he makes a grade of C or higher, he will 
receive 10, 15, or 20 hours, respectively (5 credit hours for the course and 5, 10, or 15 
hours, respectively, for advanced placement), If the student is well enough prepared, 
he may enter at a level higher than the fourth quarter, but he will not receive more 
than 15 hours through advanced placement. 

If he does not carn at least a C, he will not be nted advanced placement 
credit. He may then enter the language at a lower evel aeenics at the same level, 
or allempt another approved language. 

Credits earned through adyanced placement may be applied toward graduation 
as well as toward forcign language requirements in various curricula. 


French 
121. Elementary French I (5). 


To give the student the fundamentals of the French language together with as much simple 
reading as time will permit. Constant stress will be placed on oral and aural practice. 


122. Elementary French If (5). Pr., FL 121 or equivalent. 
A continuation of FL 121. 

221. Intermediate French I (5), Pr., FL 122 or equivalent. 
Provides practice in reading. writing and speaking current French. Special emphasis is 
placed on the acquisition vocabulary through reading and composition. 

222. Intermediate French If (5). Pr. FL 221 or equivalent. 


An introduction to French literature. Representative works of moderate difficulty and high 
literary valtic will be read. Practice in speaking and writing will continue. 


$21. 


421. 


422. 
423. 


424. 


427. 


428. 


131. 
182, 


232. 


381. 


332, 


451, 


452, 


433. 
434, 


435, 


151. 
152. 
251. 


252. 
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Advanced French I (5). Pr. FL 222 or equivalent. 

Outstanding prose works, especially short stories and novels, Continued emphasis on vo- 
cabulary building through composition based on literature read. 

Advanced French Il (5). Pr., FL 222 or equivalent. 

A continuation of FL $21. 

Contemporary French Literature I (5). Pr., FL 322 or equivalent. 

Selected readings in the literature of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Advanced prac- 
tice in conversation, 

Contemporary French Literature If (5). Pr., FL $22 or equivalent. 

A continuation of FL 421. 

Survey of French Literature (5). Pr.. FL 422 or departmental approval, 

Le evelopment of French literature from the Chansons de gesie through the classical 
period. 

Survey of French Literature (5). Pr., FL 422 or departmental approval. 

A continuation of FL 423. The development of French literautre from Romanticiam to the 
modern period, 

Independent Work in French I (5). Pr., FL 423 or FL 424 or departmental 
approval. 

13 the superior student majoring in French. A reading course to be completed with a 
ferm paper. 

Independent Work in French Ul (5), Pr., FL 423 or FL 424 or departmental 
approval. 

For the superior student majoring in French. A reading course to be completed with a 
term paper. 


Spanish 


Elementary Spanish I (5). 

Structure of the Spanish language, with practice in speaking, reading, and writing, 
Elementary Spanish Hf (5). Pr., FL 131 or equivalent, 

A continuation of FL 131. 

Intermediate Spanish I (5). Pr. FL 132 or equivalent. 

Designed to acquaint the student with the civilization of Spain while providing practice in 
reading, speaking. and writing. 

Intermediate Spanish II (5). Pr. FL 231 or equivalent. 

Spanish literature, Representative works of outstanding Spanish writers will be examined. 
Practice in writing and speaking continues. 

Advanced Spanish I (5). Pr. FL 232 or equivalent. 

Recognized works of Spanish and Spanish-American writers with a review of Spanish gram. 
mar and practice in composition and conversation. 

Advanced Spanish If (5), Pr., FL 232 or equivalent. 

A continuation of FL $31, Continued emphasis on vocabulary building through composition 
and conversation, 

Spanish American Literature I (5). Pr. FL 332 or equivalent. 

Selected readings in Spanish American poetry and drama as a general survey. Written and 
oral reports in Spanish, 

Contemporary Spanish Literature (5). Pr, FL 332 or equivalent. 

Selected readings in the literature of Spain with emphasis upon the post-civil war period. 
Written and oral reports in Spanish. 

Survey of Spanish Literature (5). Pr. FL 432 or departmental approval. 

The pret 28 of Spanish literature (rom Poema del mio Cid through the Golden Age. 
Survey of Spanish Literature (5). Pr., FL 432 or ental approval. 

A continuation of FL 433. The development of Spanish Literature from the Decadencia 
to the contemporary period. 

Spanish American Literature If (5). Pr., FL 332 or equivalent. 


The novel and essay in Spanish American literature as a general survey with — 
emphasis on the principal authors and movements, Written and oral reports in Spanish. 


German 


Elementary German I (5). 

The structure of the German language, with practice in speaking, reading, and writing, 
Elementary German UF (5). Pr., FL 151 or equivalent. 

A continuation of FL 151. 

Intermediate German I (5). Pr. FL 152 or equivalent. 

Provides the student with an understanding of the civilization of Germany while providing 
practice in reading, writing, and speaking the language. 

Intermediate German HT (5). Pr., FL 251 or equivalent. 

German literature. Representative works of various German authors will be studied, with 
continuing practice in writing and spcaking. 
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454. 


457. 


458. 


241. 
242. 
Mi. 


261. 
262. 
561. 


371. 
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601. 
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Advanced German I (5). Pr., FL 252 or equivalent. 
Recognized works of German writers, with a review of German grammar and practice in 
composition, 


Advanced German IT (5). Pr., FL 252 or equivalent. 
Recognized works of German writers. Emphasis on vocabulary building through composition. 
Contemporary German Literature I (5). Pr., FL 352 or equivalent. 


Selected readings in German literature of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Advanced 
practice tn conversation. 


Contemporary German Literature If (5). Pr., FL 352 or equivalent. 
A continuation of 451, 
Survey of German Literature (5). Pr. FL 452 or departmental approval. 


The development of German literature from the beginnings through the Age of German 
Classicism (Schiller and Goethe). 


Survey of German Literature (5). Pr., FL 452 or departmental approval. 


A continuation of FL 453. The development of German literature from the Age of Roman- 
ticism to the present, 


Independent Work in German I (5). Pr. FL 453 or FL 454 or departmental 
approval. 
For the superior stodent majoring in German. A reading course to be completed with a 
term paper. 
Independent Work in German II (5). Pr., FL 453 or FL 454 or departmental 
approval. 


For the superior student majoring in German. A reading course to be completed with a 
term paper. 


Italian 


Elementary Italian If (5). Pr., consent of instructor, 

The structure of the Italian language, with practice in speaking, reading, and writing. 
Elementary Italian Uf (5). Pr., FL 241 or equivalent. 

A continuation of FL 241. 

Intermediate Italian 1 (5), Pr., FL 242 or equivalent, 


The civilization and the literature of Italy while providing practice in reading, writing, and 
speaking Italian. 


Portuguese 


Elementary Portuguese I (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

The structure of the Brazilian language, with practice in speaking, reading, and writing. 
Elementary Portuguese Il (5). Pr., FL 261 or equivalent. 

A continuation of FL 26}. 

Intermediate Portuguese I (5). Pr., FL 262 or equivalent. 


Brazilian civilization and Luso-Brazilian literature. 


Russian 


Elementary Russian I (5). 

The Russian language. with practice in reading, speaking, and writing. 
Elementary Russian Uf (5). Pr., FL 171 or equivalent. 

A continuation of FL {71}. 

Intermediate Russian I (5). Pr., FL 172 or equivalent. 

Graded reading in Russian for vocabulary building and oral practice. 
Intermediate Russian I (5). Pr., FL 271 or equivalent. 

Readings in Russian civilization and oral practice in use of the language. 
Advanced Russian I (5). Pr., FL 272 or equivalent. 

Readings in Contemporary Russian literature, grammar review and oral practice. 
Advanced Russian Hi (5). Pr., FL 371 or equivalent. 

A continuation of FL 371. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Linguistic Science (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 


The various aspects and areas of linguistic study, including an examination of language 
distribution, relationships, types, changes, and development, and a brief introduction to 
phonetic structure, grammatical forms, and syntax. 


Romance Linguistics (5). Pr.. consent of instructor. 


The development of Latin into the medieval and modern forms of the Romance languages. 
Involving a comparison of Classical Latin with Early and Vulgar Latin and the main 
changes in phonology, morphology, and syntax of the latter into Italian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, French, and Roumanian. Some attention will be given to the history of Rome, of 
the Empire, and of the Celtic, Germanic, and Moorish invasions 
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indo-European Linguistics (5), Pr., consent of instructor. 

Historical linguistice involving the reconstruction of proto Indo-European and the reflexes 
in the dialects, especially Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, and Gothic. 

Old Spanish Language and Literature (5). 

The internal and external history of the language together with readings from the 
Poema del mio Cid, Gonzalo de Bereeo, Juan Ruiz, and Alfonso ¢l Sabio. The role of the 
Ligurians, Iberians, Carthaginians, Greeks, Celts, Romans, Vandals, Visigoths, and Moors 
in the history of Spain and the Spanish language will be examined. 

Spanish Prose Fiction to 1700 (5), 

Development of early prose fiction through the Siglo de Oro, with special emphasis on the 
works of Cervantes. 

Spanish Prose Fiction Since 1700 (5). 

The continuing development of fiction from the cighteenth century to modern times, with 
special attention to the novel of the twentieth century. 

Spanish Drama to 1700 (5). 

Development of the drama through the Siglo de Oro, with emphasis on the chief works of 
Lope Vega, Calderon, Tirso de Molina, and Ruiz de Alarcon, 

Spanish Drama Since 1700 (5). 

The continuing development of the drama through the Decadencia, Romanticiamo, Siglo 
XIX, Generacion de "98, Modernismo, and the Posguerra, 

Peri of Spain (5). 

The development of poetic forms, of the leading movements and principal poets, from the 
earliest jarchas to the contemporary. 

Spanish American Literature (5). 

A broad survey of the principal literary works of Spanish America from 1500 to the present. 
Spanish Bibliography (5). 

An intensive examination of the principal sources, collections, texts, histories, dictionaries, 
and reference works, useful to the Spanish scholar. 


Research and Thesis (5). 


Forestry (FY)* 


Professors DeVall, Head, Christen, Hodgkins, and Johnson 
Associate Professors Beals, Larsen, Posey, and Somberg 
Assistant Professor DeBrunner 


Forest Cartography (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr., MH 160, 

Use of drafting instruments in the construction of grids and planimetric and to — 
maps; use of staff compass, tape, and plane table in map control and detail aac ; 
mapping accuracy requirements; enginecring lettering; and map design. 

Forestry Convocation (0). Fall, Winter, Spring. 

A semi-quarterly forum required of al! forestry students except in summer quarters. Visitin 
lecturers from all segments of federal, staic, and private forestry will discuss topics o 
importance to the forest economy and interest to students. 

Dendrology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., BI 102, or ission of instructor. 
Taxonomy and identification of the important forest trees the United States and Canada, 
The major natural species groups, their geographic distribution and their typical site occur. 
rence are outlined. 

Silvics I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., BI 102, CH 104. 

Relationships between site factors and the internal structure, metabolism and growth of 
individual trees. 

Forest Mensuration (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr. FY 104, FY 201. 
Measurement theory; methods and equipment used in measuring trees and stands; units of 
measure used in forestry; log rules and volume tables; condition class mapping; elementary 
timber estimating: stand and stock tables. 

Wood Identification and Uses (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring. 

Identification of the commercial woods of the United States by macroscopic features, 
elementary wood anatomy, sufficient to it an understanding of wood properties and 
the suitability of certain woods for specific uses. Introduction to the major uses of wood 
and the basic principles of lumber grading. 

Wood Measurements (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., MH 160 or equivalent, 
Wood measurement oriented toward the needs of students in wood technology. 

Silvics I (5), Lec, 3, Lab. 6, Spring. Pr.. AY 305, FY 201, FY 205. 

Effects of site, competition and cultural Do were on the establishment, development and 
yield of forest stands. Reciprocal effects forest cover on the site. 


_* The prerequisites may be waived, by permission of the instructor concerned, for junior and 
Snior students in other departments. 
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Forest Fire Control and Use (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., FY 207 and junior 


Forest fire protection. Use of fire as & silvicultural tool. Public relations problems. Ex- 
tended field trips will be made. 

Forest Recreation (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Summer, 

Planning and administration of recreation in forest land management, Extended field trips 
will be made. 

Sampling (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter, Pr.. MH 162 or consent of instructor. 
Basic statistical and sampling concepts and procedures as applied to forestry problems, 
Advanced Mensuration (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., FY 204, FY 309, 
Statistical decision theory. Stratified sampling, including testing for effectiveness of stratifl- 
cation, allocation of the sample, and sample size. Inventories with probability proportional 
to size (point sampling). Forest growth and yield. Nature and use of yield tables. Stand 
projection methods. Growth percent, 

Wood Anatomy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., FY 205, 

identification of commercial woods of industry by microscopic features. Comparative anatomy 
and phylogenetic relationships, Introduction to microtechnique and maceration techniques. 
Farm Forestry (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Fall, Winter. Pr., sophomore standing. 

(Not open to students im the degree Forestry curricula.) The place of farm forests in 
agricultural economy. The application of forestry principles to the problems of the farm 
woodland, cspecially as they relate to Alabama conditions. 

Forest Products (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Fall, Pr. FY 205 or FY 311. 

Specifications, grading and manufacture of wood products derived from forest lands, including 
an introduction to pulp and paper manufacture and other chemical and mechanical processes 
utilizing wood. 

Wood as an Art Medium (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Winter. For students majoring 
in the Fine Arts, 

Basic technology and properties of wood as applied to its use as an art medium. Wood 
identification, design of wood forms, and effect of moisture on the dimensional stability of 
wood, Design problems involving wood. 

Field Mensuration (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Summer. Pr., FY 310, 

Application of the forest measurement principles to field conditions. Practical experience in 
forest inventory work on large properties. 

Forest Engineering (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Summer. Pr., FY 104, 

Application of the pres of civil engineering to forest field conditions. Practical 
experience in road ation, land surveying, and topographic surveying for recreational 


Purposes, 
Forest Site Evaluation (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Spring. Pr,, GL 102, FY 397, FY 417 
and junior standing. 

Theoretical and field training in the classification and evaluation of forest habitats and 
land for various uses. Overnight field trips are requi 

Forest Regeneration (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6& Summer. Pr., FY 207. 

Field observation and evaluation of natural and artificial! methods of regeneration of 
forest types, with emphasis on ccological factors. Extended field trips will be made. 
Forestry Tour (1). Lab. 3. Summer. Offered only under the “Satisfactory/ 
Unsatisfactory” option, 

A one-week tour to points of outstanding interest to foresters, 

Forest Management (5). Lec. 5. Spring. Pr., FY 420, FY 438 and junior standing. 
General principles oma to the organization, administration and regulation of forest 
properites primarily for the production of crops of timber. 

Logging (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 5. Fall. Pr. FY 204, 

Logging methods and the factors affecting the costs in each phase of logging, Field practice 
given in the safe use of mechanical logging cquipment. 

Microtechnique of Hard Materials (5). Lec 1, Lab. 12, Pr., FY 311 or permission 
of instructor and junior standing. 

Preparation and sectioning of hard materials for mic ic study, Care and use of the 
sliding microtome and diamond saw, staining, qusutertneliteer, and mounting of section. 
Range Management (2). Lec. 2. Fall. Pr., FY 207 or BY 413, and junior standing. 
Survey of range management as applied to forest properties. 

Photogrammetry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., FY $10 or consent of instructor 
and junior standing. 

Use of aerial photographs in Forestry. Particular emphasis ie placed on specifications for 
forestry photographs, basic may control, planimetric mapping, form-line mapping, timber 
type Mapping and timber volume estimation, 

Silviculture (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr.. FY 207 or BY 413 and junior standing. 
Methods of controlling establishment, composition, growth, and quality of forest stands. 
Overnight field trips, not to exceed three, will be required. 

Forest Research Methods (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Winter and Spring. Pr., FY 309 
or MH 163 and junior standing. 

Review of statistical and sampling methods. Experimental design and analysis of data. 
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Wood Gluing and Lamination (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter, Coreq., FY 311; 
Pr., PS 205 and junior standing. 

Types and characteristics of woodworking glues. The theory, design, and manufacture of 
laminates and other glied products. The student will be feicuaceed to research techniques 
amd procedures by pursuing a specific study that will culminate in a comprehensive report. 
Mechanical Properties of Wood (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., junior standing. 
Mechanical propertics of wood, factors affecting the strength of wood, principles used in 
the design of wow! structures, Testing procedures. 

Seasoning and Preservation of Wood (5). Lec. 5. Winter. Pr, FY 311 and 
junior standing, 

Principles and practices of seasoning and impregnation of wood, study of wood destroying 
agcncies, 

Seasoning and Preservation Laboratory (2). Lab, 6. Spring. Pr., FY 432 and 
junior standing. 

Kequired for wood technology majors only, Laboratory study of techniques and equi nt 
eed in the seasoning and impregnation ot wood. Js : 6s 6 
Forest Policy and Law (3), Lec. 3. Spring. Pr., junior standing. 

Development of forest policy in the United States against the background of cultural 
heritages and economic situations. Forest Laws, National and State, as influenced by and 
as influencing policy. 

Forest Products Marketing (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., FY 204, FY 205 
and junior standing. 

An introduction to the forest products available for sale from large forest properties, the 
marketing channels through which they move, their comparative prices and production 
costs, and their measurement, 

Forest Watershed Management (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 8, Winter, Pr., GL 102 and 
FY 203, AY 304, or AY 305 and BY 413; junior standing. 

A survey of forest hydrol as a specialized branch of forest ecology, The use of forests 
and forestry practices for the regulation of streamflow. An overnight field trip is required, 
Forest Economics I (3), Fall. Pr., AS 202 or EC 200, FY 206 or FY 207, and 
junior standing. 

Fundamentals of economics as apace to forestry Supply, demand and price relationships; 
predictions for the future. Marginal analysis as applied to forestry enterprises. Bases an 
methods of forest valuation in the determination of stumpage, damages, allernatives and 
land. Taxes, their valuation and effect upon forest properties. Insurance and credit in 
forest ventures, 

Forest Economics Hl (3), Winter, Pr, FY 437 and junior standing. 

Input-output relationships in forest production, Computation of financial maturity of trees 
and stands. Competition for resources in the management of forest properties. Uses of land 
and evaluation of intangible values associated with land. 

Farm Forest Management I (3), Lec.-Dem, 4. Pr, graduate standing. 

Field demonstrations to be arranged, Methods of measuring forest products and computing 
volumes and growth of trees and stands applicable to forest practice in farm woekdlota, 
Methods of thinning, stand improvements, and harvesting, applicable to woodlot manage 
ment. 

Small Woodland Management (5). Summer. For majors in Education or Agri- 
cultural Education, by consent of instructor, and junior standing. 

The importance of emall forest holdings in the national, al, and state economies, An 
evaluation of trends in ownership patterns and their related problems. Characteristics used 
in recognition of forest stands comprising major forest types. Principles of forest manage- 
ment and their application, 

Wildland Recreation Philosophy and Policy (3). Spring. 


An examination of the philosophy and policy wildland recreation. Laws and traditions 
at federal, state, and local levels of government as well as industrial and other landowners’ 
outlooks and developments relative to wildland recreation will be discumed, 
Recreational Land Classification (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., FY 460. 

Land clamification for various recreational uses will be reviewed and discussed from an 
economic viewpoint. Extended field trips will be required. 

Recreational Site armies (3). Spring. Pr., FY 461, Coreq., FY 407. 

Ma ment of recreational sites so as to take inte account all of the resources of the land 
as well as the human and cconomic forces influencing that management will be examined. 
Senior Thesis (5). Pr., senior standing. 

A problem in the student's area of interest. Will test ability of student to do thorough 
library research as well as any needed laboratory or fleld work. A comprehensive report, 
written in the style of a graduate thesis, is required. 

Seminar in Forestry (1). Spring. Pr., senior standing. 

Advanced study of curren: literature and recent developments, with written and verbal 
reports on selected problems, Required of all graduate students in forest management and 
wood technology and all seniors in the Honors Program, 

Forestry Problems (1-5 each). Pr., junior standing, permission of instructor, and 
approval of ent head. Maximum of 10 hours in all areas as credit 
toward the elor of Science degree. Areas of study defined as in FY 691. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


Wood Chemistry (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 9, Pr, FY 430, CH 205. 

Detailed study of the physical and chemical nature of cellulose and modified cellulose and 
their derivatives. Study of the lignocellulose complex. The chemical analysis of wood. 
Forest Tree Improvement (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., ZY 300 or consent of instructor. 
Principles of heredity as applied to forest trees and their ranagement. Review of current 
knowledge in tree improvement. Principles of forest tree b ing. Study and evaluation 
of activities designed to produce oy improved trees. 

Forest Soils (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Pr, AY 304 or AY 305, 

Importance of morphological, physical and chemical p rties of forest soils in relation to 
growth of trees. Classification of forest sollé on the basis of productivity, Special emphasis 
on forest soils in the southern pine region, 

Forest Community Investigations (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 8. Pr. GI 102, or AY 304 
or AY 305; FY or BY 415. 

Methods of detecting, se describing and analyzing forest communities and com 
munity types. Application to the study of forest ecosystems. 

Farm Forest Management Il (3). Lec. 4. Pr., FY 440 and graduate standing. 
Organization of the farm woodlot for continuous forest production. Methods of balancing 
cut and drain, and plans for the efficient administration of the woodlot as a business. 
Directed Study (1-5). All quarters, Directed Study limited to a maximum of 
5 hours in any specified area and to a maximum of 15 hours in all areas as 
credit towards the Master of Science degree. 

Areas of Directed Study: (A) Forest Management, (8) Forest Economics, (C) Forest Sam- 
pling, (D) Regression Analysis, (E) Linear Programming, (F) Forest Photogrammetry, 
(G) Forest Mensuration. (H) Forest Engineering, (1) Forest Soils, (J) Forest Ecology 
(K) Forest Genetics, (L) Tree Physiology, (M) Wood Anatomy & Quality, {N) Uses of 
Wood & Derived Products, (0) Chemistry of Wood Glues, Finishes, & Impregnants, (PF) 
Timber Physics, (Q) Recreation, and (R) Remote Sensing. 

Special Problems (3-8). All quarters. 

A special problem in forestry or wood utilization. Such a problem will be of lesser magni- 
tude than a thesis but will test the student's ability to do thorough library research as well 
as any needed laboratory or field work, and to prepare a comprehensive on his 
findings. The work may be spread over more than one quarter, but shall be limited w a 
total of cight quarter hours. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 
Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Foundations of Education (FED) 


Professors Willers, Head, Hollaway, Phillips, and Punke 
Associate Professors Fick, Greenshields, Lauderdale, and Robison 
Assistant Professors Hatcher, Kim, and Schuessler 
Instructors Craver, Deese, Easley, Guthery, McCullers, and Wilmoth 


Undergraduate 
Human Growth and Development (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 2, Pr.. sophomore standing. 
Required of all students completing the Teacher Education ‘ 


Analysis of the function of the teacher and the school in the direction, measurement, and 
evaluation of individual growth and development by using various sociological, philosophical, 
and psychological theories. Laboratory experiences provided. 
Psychological Foundations of Education (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., sophomore 
standing, FED 213 or equivalent. Required of all students completing the 
Teacher Education Program. 
The psychological dimensions of the educational process. The processes, conditions. and 
evaluation of learning, and related methodologies of teaching. Laboratory experiences 
and evaluation of the snr maer Field Experience. For description of the Pre-teaching 
Field Experience Program, see Professional Requirements, Sect. C under School of Education. 
Social Foundations of Education (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standing, FED 
214; SY 201 or equivalent and 5 additional hours of Social Science. Requ of 
all students scion poe the Teacher Education Program. 

a 


Analysis of the social roles of the school in American culture, the influence of the school 
and the teaching profession on other institutions, and the social forecs and crucial issues 
which affect education. Laboratory experiences and evaluation of the Pre-teaching Pield 
Experience, For description of the Pre-teaching Field Experience Program, see Professional 
Requirements, Sect. C under School of Education. 


Philosophical Foundations of Education (5). Pr., senior standing, FED 320 or 
equivalent, professional internship or approval of adviser(s). Required of all 
students completing the Teacher Education Program. 


The development of educational movements and ideas in Western culture which influence 
educational practices. Evaluation of laboratory experiences and the Professional 
Internship through philosophical analysie of educational concepts and probleme 
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Evaluation in Education (3), Lec, 2, Lab, 2. Pr., senior standing. 

Analysis of methods, procedures, and cvaluative instruments for determining teachin 
effectiveness and the attainment of educational goals. Examination of theories and methods 
of testing, measurement, self-evaluation, and pupil accounting. Techniques, uses and 
interpretation of educational statistics. Laboratory experiences in the public schools, 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


Educational Sociology (5). Pr., junior standing, FED $20 and SY 201 or 
equivalents, 

Analysis of the school as a social institution. Group interaction, formal and informal 
structure and organization, and the relationship of education to other social institutions. 
Personality amics and Effective Behavior (5). Pr., junior standing and ten 
hours of psychology 

Analysis of adaptive and maladaptive behavior. Not open to audents majoring in psychology. 


Graduate 


Education in Modern Society (5). Pr., graduate standing. 

Analysis and interpretation of the interaction of historical, philosophical and sociological 
commderations affecting education in modern society. 

Social Foundations of Education (5). Pr. FED 600, 

Analysis of man as a social being, his social relationships and inventions, and value 
patterns. Directions and support of educational developments in relation to various #oclo- 
COONOMIC SITUCctures, 

Social Change and Educational Development (5), Pr., FED 601, 

Major current theories of social change a their practical application in improving the 
school and directing social innovations which sustain educational improvements. 
Advanced Educational eat (5.) Pr, FED 213 and 214 or equivalents. 
(Not open to students with credit in FED 451.) 

In-depth analyses of the psychological bases of learning, Particular emphases are the 
development and modification of cognitive and affective havior. 

Urbanization and Educational Development (5). Pr., FED 600. 

Developments in the concentration of Pe viation, wealth, and cultural dissemination in 
urban areas, The changing character o this concentration, and its impact on educational 
agencies regarding different population groups and different areas of educational service. 
Education and Culturally Disadvantaged People in America (5). Pr. FED 600. 
Areas and extent of cultural disadvantage and its relation to education. Shifting concen- 
trations of disadvantage in relation to patterns of population growth and cultural develop- 
ment. Educational aims and procedures in preventing and remedying cultural disadvantage. 
History of Education (5), Pr.. FED 600, 

The emergence of education as a formal institution, tracing its historical development from 
early Greek times to the present and emphasizing the historical antecedents which have 
helped to shape the role and functions of education in Western culture. 

Philosophy of Education in America (5). Pr., FED 600, 

Major American contributions to the philosophy of education and their influence on edu» 
cational practice. Need for, and procedures in, reexamining concepts in the light of recent 
scientific and cultural developments. 


Development and Status of Educational Philosophy (5). Pr. FED 600; FED 636 


or consent of department head. 

Development of phi hy of education from the standpoint of its implications for educa- 
tional practice. Several patterns of thought are considered including supernaturalism, 
idealism, realism, humanism, communism, existentialiem, and experimentalism, 
Comparative Education (5). Pr. FED 600; two quarters of graduate study or 
consent of department head. 
Comparison among the educational systems of lead foriegn countries and the United 
States, giving attention to the historic orgins of different systems and to their present 
sociological and philosophical significance. 

Current Problems and Issues in the Foundations of Education (5). Pr., teaching 
experience. 
Interpretation of selected issues in the sociological, hological, historical and philoso os 


foundations of education which affect the total ucational enterprise and its relat 
to society. 


Studies in Education (1-3). Pr., one quarter of graduate study. May be repeated 
for credit not to exceed 3% hours. 

Study of a problem using research techniques to be selected in consulation with the 
supervising professor. A problem should be wlected which will contribute to the program 
of the student. (Credit in ED 651 prior to 1960 excludes credit in this coune.) 


Foundations in Curriculum and Teaching (5). 

Development of curriculm patterns and teaching materials reviewed In terms of recent 
investigations and experimentation: conflicting conceptions of the nature of the curriculum 
and the sociological, philosophical and psycho me ge implications of these conflicts; methods 
of curricular reorganization in the elementary and secondary schools 
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Seminar in Foundations of Education (3-10). May be repeated for credit not 
to exceed 10 hours. 

Consideration of historical, philosophical, sociological, psychological, and research inues 
and their impact on education, 

Research and Experimentation in Education (5). 

Emphasis given to research methods, design of experiments, and evaluation; data sources, 


research planning, elements of scientific method and proposal writing. Current trends in 
educational research. 


Statistical Methods in Education (5). 

The need and importance of applying statistical methods to the study of educational prob. 
lems, statistical methods approprnate to education, and interpretation of meanings of 
statistical analyses. 

Research and Experimental Design (5). Pr., FED 672. 

Relationship of design to validity: significance of variables, testing hypotheses, evaluation 
of research and research findings. 

Advanced Statistical Methods in Education (5). Pr., FED 672. 

Analysis of variance and covariance; correlation analysis and linear regression. Simple 
and complex factorial designs applied to educational research. 

Advanced Research and Experimental Design (5). Pr., FED 675. 


An extensive examination of the nature and character of experimental design in educa- 
tional research including the development of appropriate analytical techniques, 


Geology (GL) 


Professor Carrington, Head 
Associate Professor DeRatmiroff 
Assistant Professor Cahoon 
Instructor Taylor 


Introductory Geol I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. All quarters, 
The origin and classification of rock-forming and ore minerals. Sedimentary, metamorphic, 
and igneous processes, and classification of rocks that result from such processes. Rock 
deformation and mountain building. 
Introductory Geo ti (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2, All quarters, 

hology through study of weathering, mass movement, formation of soils, and 
the erosional, transportational, and depositional aspects of groundwater, streams, oceans, 
glaciers, and wind. 
Geological Ficld Methods (2), Lab. 5. Winter. Pr.. GL 101 or 102. 
The instruments and methods used in geological field mapping. 
Mineralogy I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr. CH 103 or equivalent. 
Crystal chemistry and crystallography. 
Mineralogy Il (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., GL 301. 
Identification, description, and classification of representative minerals and mineraloids. 


Geologic History of Life (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr, BI 10) or consent of 
instructor. 

A survey of the major groups of plants and animals as are found in the fossil record, 
Basic principles and techniques of paleontology will also be considered: fossilization, 
speciation, evolution, paleoecology, paleogeography. 

Invertebrate Paleoroology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr.. GL 310 or BI 103 or 
equivalent. 

Morpho . classification, and significance of selected genera representative of the di- 
versity of fossil invertebrates, including microscopic fossils. 

Paleobotany (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr, GL 310 or BI 102 or equivalent. 
- rphology, anatomy, evolution, and stratigraphy of fossil plants, including microscopic 
Osaiis. 

Sedimentation-Sedimentary Petrology (5.) Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr.. GL 302 and 
GL 310, 

Principles involving transportation and deposition of marine and non-marine sediments, 
and detailed description and classification of rocks that result from such processes. 
Structural Geology-Metamorphic Petrology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., 
GL 302. 

Principles of rock deformation, and detailed description and classification of geological 
structures and rocks that result from deformative forces. 

Igneous Geology and Petrology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr.. GL 302. 
Principles of intrusive and extrusive igneous activity, and detailed description and 
classification of rocks that result from such processes, 

Stratigraphy (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Spring. Pr., GL 310, GL 401, and GL 402. 


Descriptive geology pertaining to the disctimination, character, thickness, sequence, age, 
and correlation of rocks. Particular emphasis on formation, composition, vence, an 
correlation of stratified rocks, and on the physical development and history of the Earth 
as recorded in the stratigraphic record. 
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421. Economic Geology I (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Fall, Pr., GL 402, 403, 
The origin and classification of mineral deposita formed by igneous and metamorphic 
activity. [Introduction to methods of prospecting, 


422. Economic Geology Hl (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. ing, Pr., GL 401. 

The orgin and classification of mineral deposits formed by surficial processes. Introduction 
to methods of prospecting. 

431, Research Methods and Application (1-5), All quarters, Pr., senior majoring in 
geology, and/or consent of departmental faculty upon receipt of acceptable 
proposal. 

Actual research projects and participation in some phase of original research under super- 

vision of a senior investigator. Credit evaluation determined by the departmental faculty 

on the basis of the formal presentation of the problem and the probable method(s 

faventi o May be taken more than one quarter for a maximum cumulative credit of 
credit hours, 


Health, Physical Education and Recreation (HPR) 


Professors Fourier, Head, Francis, Land, Means, and Umbach 
Associate Professors Fitzpatrick, Puckett, Turner, and Young 
Assistant Professors Bengtson, Dragoin, Martincic, Moore, Rosen, 
Waldrop, and Washington 
Instructors Barrington, Bond, Bridges, Cherellia, Lane, Martin, 
McCampbell, Moore, and Phillips 


The instructional program of the Department of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation comprises ny courses in health and physical education for students in the 
University liberal education program: (2) course for students majoring or minoring 
in health education, physical education, and recreation administration; and (3) 
courses for students in preparation for teaching. 


University Physical Education Requirements 


Three quarters of physical education are required by the University for gradua- 
tion. Any deficiencies in physical education incurred at Auburn University or else- 
where must be cleared prior to graduation. Only one credit per quarter is permitted 
or transferable to meet the three-quarter requirement, 


Health Classification. Each student is assigned a health classification of “A”, 
“B", or “G" and is issued a health card which identifies courses for which he is 
eligible. The "A" classification is assigned to students who are free from health prob- 
lems; the "B" classification is assigned to students who may be restricted from par- 
ticlpating in certain phases of the program; the “C” classification is assigned to 
students who are restricted from participating in any vigorous physical activity. 
Students may request re-classification whenever changes in health status or physical 
condition occur. 


Course Requirements, Students with an “A” health classification are required to 
take HPR 101, Foundations of Physical Education, during their first quarter of physi- 
cal education. Those who do not have sufficient skill in swimming to assure their 
own safety in and around water are required to take HPR 102, Beginning Swimming 
(Department of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation administers a test to 
determine each student's swimming ability.) Students who take swimming choose one 
course from Group I or II listed below for their third quarter's work. Students who 
do not take a swimming course must select one course from Group I and one course 
from Group II in completing their three quarters of physical education. 

Students with “B” or “C" classifications are required to take cither HPR 101, 
Foundations of Physical Education, or HPR 100, Foundations of Physical Education 
for the Atypical as marked on their health cards. During subsequent quarters they 
are expected to meet the other requirements stated above as nearly as their medical 
restrictions will allow, Specific course selections should be made on the recommienda- 
tions of the Department of Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 


Credit. All courses carry one hour credit per quarter (maximum of six quarter 
hours allowed on d ). No student may receive credit for a course in which he 
has ceenaty earned credit. 

Students may not register for a beginning level course (Groups [ and If) after 
having earned credit in the sport or dance area on an advanced level (Group HI). 
Credit cannot be earned for a 200 and a 300 level course in the same sport, 
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Electives. Three quuarter hours credit may be earned in addition to the three 
quarter hours required. Elective courses may be chosen from Groups I, II, and IIL. 


100. Foundations of Physical Education for the Atypical (1). 
Designed for the individual with anatomical and functional defects. 


101. Foundations of Physical Education (1). 


Understanding the relationship of human movement to body efficiency, aesthetics and 
health; age: arg. development of a personal plan for achieving and maintaining physical 
condition; selection of a personal program of developmental and recreational activities. 


102. Beginning Swimming (1). 
Knowledge and skill in aquatics which are deve to a level sufficient to support a 
reeeoel interest and to assure one’s own safety and the safety of others in and 
around water. 


103. Swimming for the Atypical (1). 

Provides water therapy, an understanding of adaptive movements, and aquatic skills. 
107. Sports and Dance in American Culture (1). (Atypical). 
114. Recreational Sports for the Atypical (1). 


Survey of recreational pursuits for students with pane limitations: billiards, bicycling, 
croquet, darts, hiking, horseshoes, net games, and shuffleboard. 


115. Adapted Physical Education (1). 


yo sag with the improvement and correction of physiological and anatomical remedial 
ctects. 


Group I (Vigorous)* 
116. Weight Control (1). 
Caloric intake-output, nutrition, and the development of desirable exercise and nutritional 


habits. Activities selected according to individual needs and limitations. Open to students 
with health classifications "A", "B", and “'C". 


125. Basketball (1). 

126. Touch Football (1). 

127. Soccer-Speedball (1). 

130. Boxing (1). 

131, Fencing (1). 

132. Wrestling (1). 

134, Judo (1). 

135. Weight Training (1). 
136. Track (1). 

137. Handball (1). 


140. Apparatus (1). 
Understanding of gymnastics and skill in the use of different apparatus. 
141. Trampoline (1). 
142. Tumbling (1). 
145. Contemporary Dance (1), 
An understanding of dance as an art form. 
146. Tap Dance (1). 
147. Ballet (1). 
Fundamentals and terminology of classical ballet. 


Group HI (Recreational Skills)** 
150. Intermediate Swimming (1). 


153. Springboard Diving (1). Lab. 9. Pr., classified as intermediate swimmer or above. 
Instruction in the basic dives; front; back, inward, reverse, and twist, 


155. Angling (1). 
Skills in bait and fly casting. Selection and care of tackle. 
156. Archery (1). 
157. Badminton (1). 
158. Bowling (1). 
159. Golf (1). 


162. Rifle Marksmanship (1). 
Open to students in Air, Army and Navy ROTC. 


*Vigorous activities having special value with respect to development and maintenance of 
physical condition. 
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Tennis ()). 


Camping (1). 
Understanding of American heritage in relation to the out-of-doors, camping trends, con- 
servation, and the development of camping skills, 


Family Recreation (1). 

Leisure time activities suitable for the family. 
Basic Equitation (1). 

Folk Dance (1). 


Social Dance (1), 
Mixers, as well as ballroom dancers: foxtrot, waltz, rhumba, tango, and other representative 
Latin dances. 


Softball (1). 
Volleyball (1). 


Group UI (Advanced — Elective) 


Synchronized ett, (1). 
n 


A creative approach to individual and group composition of water ballet stunts and 
stroke adaptations. 


Life Saving (1). 
Skills leading to certification in Red Cross Senior Life Saving. 
Skin Diving (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 2. Pr., classified as advanced swimmer. 


Underwater swimming. Includes selection and use of swim fins, mask, and snorkel. Under- 
water physiology and safety are emphasized. 


Advanced Golf (1). 
Advanced Tennis (1), 
Varsity Basketball (1). 
Varsity Football (1). 
Varsity Wrestling (1), 
Varsity Track (1). 

Varsity Cross Country (1). 
Competitive and Exhibitional Gymnastics (1). 
Varsity Golf (1), 

Varsity Tennis (1). 
Varsity Baseball (1). 


Courses for the Major and the Minor 


HHT-112-113. Health Science (1-1-1). 


117. 
118, 


119. 
120. 
121, 
122. 
123. 
195. 


201. 


(111) Concepts related to health and col life, nutrition, maintaining the body, and 
consumer health choices; (112) mental health, stimulants and depressants, family living, 
and chronic-degenerative diseases; (113) community health problems, communicable dis- 
eases, and safety education. 

Developmental Activities: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. 

Body mechanics, calisthenics, movement fundamentals, weight training. 

Compatives: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. 

Boxing. fencing, and wrestling. 

Individual and Dual Sports: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4, 
Archery, badminton, bowling, golf, and tennis. 

Apparatus and Tumbling: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. 
Apparatus, stunts, tumbling, pyramids, and trampoline. 

Aquatics: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. 

Water sports, scuba diving, operation and maintenance of pools. 

Team rts: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. 

Basketball, field hockey, soccer, softball, speedball, and volleyball. 

Social and Folk Dance: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. 

Basic skills, fundamental knowledge and appreciation of social and folk dance, 
Health Science (3). 

Basic understanding concerning sound health practices and protection. Physical, mental, 
and social aspects of personal and community health are considered, 

pre and Principles of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation (5). 

A brie 


overview of significant ideas and events in the development of health education, 
physical education, and recreation. 





** Activities having special valauc as healthful, lifetime recreational pursuits, 
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Basketball (Men) (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. Pall. 

The fundamental skill techniques of basketball—olfense, defense, and strategy. 

Baseball (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 

Offensive and defensive strategy, pitching, catching, infielding, outfielding, batting and 
baserunning. 

Track and Field (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2, 

Fundamental skills and techniques of track and field athletic. The organizing and 
conducting of track meets. 

Football (Men). Lec, 2, Lab. 2. Winter. 

The fundamentals of football and the different types of offense, defensive team strategy and 
generalship. 

Conduct of Dance for High School and Recreation Programs (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 
Pr., completion of PE 278 or equivalent. 

Providing experiences in analyzing, selecting and presenting dance for high achool and 
recreation programs. 

Theory and Conduct of Team Sports for Women (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 

Lead-up games, skill techniques, rules, and skill tests; practice and application of the skills 
and principles of team sports, 

Theory and Conduct of Individual and Dual Sports (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 

Skills, techniques, rules, and skill tests; practice and application of the skills and principles 
of individual and dual sports. 

Theory and Conduct of Gymnastics (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 

Skills and techniques for teaching apparatus, stunts, and tumbling, 

Sensorimotor Activities (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 

Designed to develop understandings and skills concerning the broad concept of sensori- 
motor experiences for children, ages 4-8, 

Elementary School Activities (3), Lec. 2, Lab, 2, 

Physical education activities suitable for the first six grades including teaching devices. 
Dance for Children (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 


Includes all forms of dance suitable for elementary school age children with emphasis 
on creative dance activities which afford a progression in dance skills. 


Basketball Officiating (1). Lab. 3. 

Discussions, practices, and leadership experiences. 

Softball Officiating (1). Lab. 3. 

Discussions, practices, and leadership experiences, 

Volleyball Officiating (1). Lab. 3. 

Discussions, practices, and leadership experiences. 

School and Community Health (3). 

Analysis of health practices in the school and community. Emphasis is given to the scope, 
purposes, philosophy, and principlea pertaining to health in the school and community. 
Kinesiology (3). Lec. 5. Pr., VM 220-221, PS 204. 

Evaluation in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation (3). 


Water Safety (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4, Pr., current Red Cross Sr. Life Saving Certificate. 


American Red Cross Advanced Swimmer and Water Safety Instructor courses leading to 
certification. 


Dance Survey (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 
yee styles and types of dance through the ages in relation to music, drama, architecture 
art. 


Dance Production and Rhythmic Demonstrations (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 
Apprenticeship in producing dance programs, exhibitions of physical activity and festivals. 
Principles of Recreation (3), 

The significance and meaning of leisure; theories of play; the recreation movement in the 
United States. Principles of program planning and development at state and local levels 
of government, in schools and in industry. 

Recreation Leadership (3). 

Outdoor Recreation (3). 

Outdoor recreation in the United States. Includes principles of planning for recreational 
use of open land, forests, farms and water. 

Camp Management (3). Camp programs, duties and responsibilitics of camp 
directors and counsclors. 


Health Instruction (5). 

Designed to prepare prospective elementary and secondary school teachers and health per- 
sonnel! for health ucation responsibilities. Organization and planning for instruction, 
teaching procedures, content, materials, and resources are cxami and evaluated. 


Drug Use and Abuse (5). 
Investigation of stimulants and depressants with special ter oan on alcohol, narcotics, and 


co. The effects of these substances on the human y and the social, economic, and 
community problems amociated with their use. 
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Organization and Administration of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
(5). Senior standing. 

Administration of health education, physical education, and recreation activities; conatruc- 
tion and care of physical facilities; studies of departmental organization, 


Athletic Injuries (3). 

Athictic injuries as to care, prevention, and correction. 

Physiology of Muscular age! (3). Pr., VM 220-221. 

Inter-relationships of muscular activity and physiological variations, 

Adaptive Physical Education (3). Lec. 3. Spring. Pr., PE 214, VM 220 and 221, 
Review of anatomy, physiology, and psycho pertaining to special programs of physical 


education for the temporarily and permanently handicapped, with laboratory practice in 
posture training and remedial gymnastics, 


Social Recreation (3). Planning social recreation experiences. 
First Aid (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


Advanced Health Science (5). Pr., permission of instructor and junior standing. 


Principles and concepts basic to the improvement of individual and p living and the 
ee o the home, school, and community in the development of sound physical and mental 
eal 


Physical Education for the Mentally Retarded (5). Pr., junior standing. 
The motor characteristics of the mentally retarded and the design of special programs of 
physical education; involves working with mentally retarded children. 


Current Problems in Health Education (5). Pr., consent of instructor and junior 
standing. 
A critical analysis of the problems, issues, and trends in health education. 


Graduate 


Scientific Principles Applied to Physical Education and Athletics (5). Pr., 
undergraduate major or minor in health and physical education. 
Specific application of physics, physiology, and psycho to the development of physical 
skills and related topics including reaction time, motivation, maturation, illusions, morale, 
and problems of group social iving in physical education and athletics. 


Physical Fitness, a Critical Analysis (5). Pr, VM 220-221 or permission of 
department head. 
Critical analysis of physical Fitness objective of physical education through inquiry into 


current research in icine, physiology of muscular activity, and physical fitness appraisal 
and guidance. 


Physiology of Exercise (5). Pr., undergraduate major or minor in health and 
physical education. 


Experiences in the physiology of muscular activity and application of these to physical 
education and athletic situations. 


Thesis Research, (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one quarter. 


Professional Courses 


Undergraduate 
Orientation (1). 
Helps transfers from other curricula to understand teacher education and teaching as a 
profession. 
Orientation (1). 
Helps freshmen in planning their profesional careers, 
Introduction to Laboratory Experiences (1). 
Required of all students completing the Teacher Education Program, Orientation to the 
total labdratory caperiences pr m in the School of Education with specific attention to 
the orientation and initiation ‘of the pre-teaching field experiences program, 
Teaching in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FED 320 or equivalent. 
{Fos description, sce Interdepartmental Education.) (A) Health Education, (B) Health, 
hysical Education, & Recreation. 
Program in Area of Specialization (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FED 320 or equivalent. 


(A) Health Education, (B) Health and Physical Education, and (C) Recreation 
Administration, 


Undergraduate students with a major in health, physical education and recreation 


Will pursue a minor selected from some other teaching area in the secondary school 
programy) or in one of the areas included in the twelve-grade program. (For appro- 
Prate course in Teaching or Program, see SED, LED, and VED.) 
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425. Professional Internship in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation (15), 
Pr., senior standing, Admission to Teacher Education prior to Internship, 
minimum of two appropriate Teaching and Program courses. 


i) Health Education, (8) Health and Physical Education, (C) Recreation Administration. 
Admission to Teacher Education does not apply for C). 


496. Problems of Health Education and Health Observation of School Children (5), 
Pr,, junior standing. 
Helps the teacher with the detaile of health observation, aids in health guidance of indi- 


vidual pupils, acquaints the teacher with the health services available Unrough local and 
state departments. 


Graduate 
The following courses are organized and taught on a twelve-grade basis: 


646. Studies in Education (1-3). Pr,, one quarter of graduate study, May be repeated 
for credit not to exceed 3 hours. 


A problem using research techniques to be selected in consulation with the superviaing 
professor. A Dt acon should be selected which will contribute to the program of the 
student. (Credit in ED 65! prior to 1960 excludes credit in this course.) 


Each of these courses, HPR 651 and 652, applies to the following areas of the 
elementary and secondary school programs: (A) Health Education, and (B) Physical 
Education, Credit may not be earned in both A and B of the same course. 


651. Research Studies (5). Pr, 18 hours of appropriate subject matter and 36 hours 
of psychology and professional education. 


Review, —— and interpretation of available research in health education or physical 
education with emphasis on designing new research to meet changing needs of the school. 


652. Curriculum and Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools (5). Pr., 18 
hours of appropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional 
education. 


Teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content for curriculum im- 
provement in health education or physical education, 


653. Organization of Program in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools (2-5). Pr. 18 hours of appropriate subject matter and 36 
hours of psychology and professional education. 

Advanced course. Program, organization, and development of basic and supplementary 


materials for guiding teachers, faculties, and school systems in the continuous improvement 
of curriculum and teaching practices, 


654. Evaluation of Program in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and 

Secondary Schools (2-5). Pr. 18 hours of appropriate subject matter and 36 
hours of psychology and professional education, 
Evaluation and investigation of teaching ecffectivenes with attention also given to the 
utilization of human and material resources and the coordination of health and physical 
education with the total school program and with other educational programs of the com- 
munity. 


History (HY) 


Professors McMillan, Head, Belser, Harrison, Machi, Rea, and Williamson 
Associate Professors Jones, Kendrick, Newton, Owsley, Pidhainy, and Reagan 
Assistant Professors Bond, Cronenberg, Eaves, and Henson 
Instructors Fabel, Hall, and Olliff 


101. World History (53). 

A survey of world civilization from prehistory to 1550. 
102. World History (5). 

A survey of world civilization from 1550-1789. 
103. World History (3). 

A survey of world civilization from 1789 to the present 
201. A History of the United States to 1865 (5). 


202. A History of the United States Since 1865 (5), 


300, Introduction to Latin American History (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 


-- sory | of Latin American civilizations to the present with emphasis on the Colonial 
er ° 


301, Introduction to Far Eastern History (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

A brief survey of the major cultural and institutional developments of the area. 
506. Contemporary Affairs (5). 

A survey of recent events and their effect on the modern world. 
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Medieval History (5). Pr., sophomore . 

Europe from the fall of the Roman Empire to the Age of Discovery. 

American Black History to 1900 (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

Racial and cultural origins of the black, including African background, the slave trade, 
slavery in the New orld, emergence of free , emancipation of the slaves, 
Reconstruction, and the evolvement of the institution of segregation. 

The United States in World Affairs (3). General elective. Pr., sophomore 
standing. 

The influence which the United States has exerted in international affairs. 

History of Political Parties (5). Pr., sophomore standing, 

Emphasis is placed on the origin and growth of American political parties from the Fed» 
eralim cra to the present, 

History of the West (5), Pr., sophomore standing, 

The development of the West and of its influence on American history. 

History of Alabama (5). Pr,, sophomore standing, 

A brief history of Alabama from the beginning to the present. 

American Colonial History (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The political, economic, and social history of the colonies from their founding to the end 
of the French and Indian War, (763. 

The American Revolution and the Confederation, 1763-1789 (5). Pr. junior 
standing. 

The new British Colonial policy, the War for Independence, and the first federal conati- 
tution and the movement to replace it. 

Federalist and Jeffersonian America, 1789-1815 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The establishment of the new federal government, the origins of American political parties, 
and the role of the United States in the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars. 
The American System and Jacksonian Democracy, 1815-1850 (5), Pr., junior 
standing, 

Nationaliem, sectionalism, egalitarianism, and expansion, 

The Civil War (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The sectional controversy from the Compromise of 1850 to the inning of hostilities in 
1861, and the military, economic, social, and political aspects t war, 

The Reconstruction Period (5). Pr., junior standing. 

An analysis of the social, economic, and political aspects of the years 1865-1877. 
United States History, 1877-1914 (5). Pr., junior standing, 

The political, economic, diplomatic, social, and cultural development of the United States. 
Recent United States History, 1914-1932 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Political, ecomomic, and social development of the United States, 

Modern America, 1932 to the Present (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Political, economic, and social development of the United States. 

United States Diplomacy to 1890 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Chief events in our relationships with foreign powers from the Revolutionary War to 1890. 
United States Diplomacy Since 1890 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The emergence of the United States from a hemispheric power to a total involvement in 
world affairs. 

Social and Intellectual History of the United States to 1876 (5). Pr, junior 
standing, 

Selected areas of American thought are studied in their social context, ranging from 
Puritanism to the impact of Darwinism on the American mind. : 
Social and Intellectual History of the United States Since 1876 (5), Pr., junior 
standing. 

An examination of major [ntellectual movements In American society from social Darwinism 
to Progressivisin and its legacy. 

The South to 1865 (5). Pr, junior standing. 

The origins and growth of distinctive social, economic, cultural, and ideological patterns in 
the South with emphasis on period (415-1800. 

The South Since 1865 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Major trends in the South since the Civil War with emphasis on social, economic, cultural, 
and ideological development. 

American Black History Since 1900 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

An analysis and interpretation of the role of American blacks in the development of the 
United States in the twentieth century. 

The Reformation Era, 1500-1600 (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Europe during the Protestant and Catholic Reformations, overseas discovery, and political 
develocinerics in the age of Charles V, Henry VIII, Elizabeth, and Philip IL 


Seventeenth Century Europe (5), Pr., a standing. 
Emphasis on the Thirty Years’ War, Scientific Revolution, overseas colonization, and Euro- 
pean political developments in the age of Louis XIV. 
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Europe, 1715-1789 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

A history of Europe from the Age of Absolutism to the collapse of the Old Regime. 
The French Revolution, 1789-1799 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Background; causes and course of the Revolution in France. 

Medieval German History (5). Pr., junior standing. 

fe eres of the political, constitutional, diplomatic, and cultural history of Germany to 


Modern German History (5). Pr., junior standing. 
A general history of the German states since 1648. 


Napoleonic Europe, 1799-1815 (5). Pr. junior standing, 
one rise and fall of the Consulate and the Empire in France and French hegemony in 
urope. 
Modern France (5). Pr., junior standing, 
From the Ancien Regime to the present. 
History of rate ee 1815-1871 (5). Pr., junior standing. 
rom 


Earopas history the Congress of Vienna through the unification of Germany and 
taly. 


Europe, 1871-1919 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Emphasis on Central Europe, Germany, and Italy since unification, 

Europe Since 1919 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Emphasis on the rise of totalitarianism, the Second World War, and the post-war period. 
Eastern Asia (5). Pr., junior standing, 

A history of China and Japan in the modern world. 


South and Southeast Asia (5). Pr., junior standing. 


The diverse cultures of the Asian periphery emphasizing the impact of the West in the 
recent period, 


The Caribbean Area (5). Pr., junior standing. 


An analysis of the Caribbean as to its geographic, cultural, and strategic importance from 
1492 to the present, 


South America to 1900 (5). zie Jenene standing. 
The colonial and early national period. 

History of Mexico (5). Pr., junior standing. 

An analysis of the unique cultural development of Mexico. 


Twentieth Century South America (5). Pr. junior standing. 

A survey of the conflict between tradition and change in a developing continent. 
History of Modern Russia, 1453-1917 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

A detailed history of the Russian nation in the modern era to the dissolution of the Empire. 


History of the Sovict Union Since 1917 (5). Pr., junior standing. 


The territories under the Bolshevik regime from the proclamation of the Bolshevik sate to 
the present time. 


Great Leaders of History (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Some world leaders and their relationship to the great movements of history. 
History of Medieval England (5). Pr., junior standing. 

A survey of English origins and institutions to the seventeenth century. 
History of Modern England (5), Pr., junior standing. 

A survey of British history since the seventeenth century. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Seminar in American History, 1763-1800 (5), 
Seminar in American History, 1800-1850 (5). 
Seminar in American History, 1850-1876 (5). 
Seminar in American History, 1876-1914 (5). 
Seminar in American History, 1914- (5). 
United States Far Eastern Diplomacy (5). 
United States Latin American Diplomacy (5). 
United States Atlantic Diplomacy (5). 
Seminar in American Social and Intellectual History (5). 
Seminar in the Old South (5). 
Seminar in the New South (5), 
Historical Methods (5). 
Seminar in Sixteenth Century Europe (5), 
The Revolution of 1917-1921} (5). 
Seminar in European History (5). 
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636. Colonial Latin America (5). 

637. Latin America in the National Period, Revolutionary Movements, and National 
Developments (5). 

638, Seminar in the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era (5). 

639. Historiography and Theory of History (5). 

(40. Seminar in Tudor and Stuart England (5). 

M41. Seminar in Eighteenth Century England (5). 

644. Seminar in Modern European Diplomacy (5). 

699. Research and Thesis (5). 

799. Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) 


READING COURSES 
The following reading courses are offered in order to give the graduate student 
an opportunity for study in specialized areas and are rigorously supervised by the 
professors responsible for the fields. Registration is by permission of the department 
and the major professor. 


620. Directed Reading in American History to 1876 (5), 

621. Directed Reading in American History Since 1876 (5), 

622. Directed Reading in American Diplomacy (5). 

623. Directed Reading in American Social and Intellectual History (5). 
624. Directed Reading in Latin American History (5). 

625. Directed Reading in Far Eastern History (5). 

626. Directed Reading in English History (5). 

627. Directed Reading in European History (5). 


Horticulture (HF) 


Professors Perkins, Head, Amling, and Orr 
Associate Professors Chambliss, Harris, Norton, Perry, and Sanderson 
Assistant Professor Rymal 
Instructor Martin 


Landscape and Ornamental Horticulture 
101. Introduction to Horticulture (1). Lec. 1. Fall. 


An orientation course for freshman introducing all fields in Horticulture. 

221, Landscape Gardening (5). Lec. 3, Lec.-Dem. 4. 
Principles of landscape gardening applied to the development of small home grounds and 
school grounds, The lecture-demonstration periods are devoted to the study of the identifi- 
cation and use of ornamental plants, landscape drawings, and the propagation and mainte- 
nance of ornamental plants. 


Trees (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 
Identification, culture and use of ornamental trees in landscape plantings. 
Evergreen Shrubs and Vines (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 
Identification, culture, and use of broadleaf and narrowleaf evergreens in landscape plantings, 
» Plant Propagation (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 
Basic principles and practices involved in the propagation of horticultural planta, 
Flower Arranging (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. General elective. 
Principles and practices of flower arranging for the home. 
321. Deciduous Shrubs and Vines (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 
Identification, culture and use of deciduous shrubs and small trees in landscape plantings. 
323. Greenhouse Environment Control (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. 


Principles and practices of construction and vinees greenhouses for various purposes such 
as plant propagation, crop production, and research. 


325. Landscape Planning of Home Grounds (5), Lab. 15. Pr., HF 221, 
Planning of large and small home grounds. 
326. Landscape Planning of Public Grounds (5). Lab. 15. Pr., HF 221. 


Planning of public areas and ype of public buildings, including general layout, planting 
and detail treatment of special arcas. 


327, Landscape Engineering (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Summer. Pr., FY 201 or permission 
of instructor. 
Emphasis on the appreciation of forests for esthetic values as well as for production of 
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421. 


422. 


423. 


424. 


425. 


Description of Courses 


various forest products. An evaluation of forest areas for recreational sgl een Considera- 
oe of campsite requirements, access and circulation as wel) as other phases of meeting 
sich need, 


Care and Maintenance of Ornamental Plants (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., BY 306, 
309 and junior standing. 


Principles and practices of the care and maintenance of trees and shrubs, including pruning, 
tree surgery, transplanting, and fertilization. 


Floricultural Crop Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr, HF 325 and junior 

standing, 

Floricultural crop production under management io greenhouse and outdoor conditions, 

Nursery Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Pr. HF 224, BY 306, AY 304 and 

junior standing. 

Principles and practices of the management of a commercial ornamental nursery, 

Planting Design (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Pr, HF 222, 223, 321 and junior standing. 

agian and practices of the combination and use of ornamental planta in landscape 
n 

Flower Shop Management (5), Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Pr., HF 225, 422, permission of 

instructor. 

Principles and practices of Hower shop management and oral designing. 


426-427-428. Minor Problems (3-5 each). Lec, 1, Lab, 8, Pr, junior standing and 


429. 


430. 


431. 


432. 


201, 


340, 


341, 


343. 


permission of instructor. 


Selected problems in cither vegetable production, pomology, food technology, or landscape 
and ornamental horticulture, on which independent library, field, laboratory, or greenhouse 
investigations are made, under supervision of instructors. Graduate credit limited to one 
quarter. 


Advanced Plant Propagation (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Pr. HF 224, BY 306, and 
junior standing. 


Commercial propagation of Horticultural plants with emphasis on the physiological and 
anatomical principles. 


Marketing Horticultural Speciality Products (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Pr, HF 422, 
HF 423, 

Channels and methods of distribution of floricultural and nursery products. 
Advanced Landscape Gardening (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Pr. BI 101, HF 221, 
graduate standing. 


Principles and practices applying to the use of ornamental plant material io landscaping. 
(Selected portions of this course may be offered as a 3 hour credit in the Master of Agri- 
culture program.) 


Controlled Plant Growth (5), Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Pr. AY 304, BY 306, CH 207, 
CH 208, HF 323, and junior standing. 


Controlling and directing growth of plants by manipulation of the environment and by the 
use of chemicals. 


General Horticulture 


Introduction to Horticulture (1). Lec. Lt. Fall. 
An orientation course for freshmen introducing all fields in Horticulture. 


Orchard Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Each quarter. 

Propagating, planting, pruning, cultivating, fertilizing, spraying, thinning, harvesting, grad- 
ing, storing and marketing the most valuable fruits and nuts grown in the South, 
Vegetable Crops (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Fall, Winter, Spring. 

Principles and special practices used in production of vegetable crops. 


Industrial Food Preservation Technology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Fall, odd years, 
Pr., junior standing or consent of instructor. 

Principles of food preservation as applied to industry. Processes considered include te- 
frigeration, pasteurization, canning, freezing, drying, concentration, fermentation, pickling, 
sakting, irradiation, and the usc fool additives. 

Industrial Food Equipment and Processes I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, even 
years, Pr., junior standing or consent of instructor. 

Material and structural requirements of food equipment, and basic principles and processes 
such as heat exchange, refrigeration, evaporation, distillation, homogenization, extraction, 
filtration, centrifugation, OMuid flow and instrumentation. 

Industrial Food Equipment and Processes If (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring, even 
years, Pr., junior standing or consent of instructor. 

Continuation of subject matter of HF S41 with emphasis on unit operations and processes. 


Food Analysis and Quality Control (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Fall, even years. Pr. 
CH 208. 


Sensory, chemical, and instrumental food analysis and its application to quality control 
and evaluation of grades and mandarda, 
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Technology of Jellies and Snack Foods (5), Lec, 3, Lab, 4. Spring, even years, 
Pr., junior standing or consent of instructor. 

Technology of commercial production of jams, jellies, preserves and snack foods. Includes 
studice of processing and packaging methods, equipment, grades, standards, and visite 
to commercial plants. 

Food Chemistry (3). Lec. 3. Spring. Pr.. CH 207. 

The chemistry of the important components of foods and changes occurring during process. 
ing, storage and handling. 

Commercial Vegetable Crops (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr, HF 308 and 
junior standing. 

An advanced course in the production of the major commercial vegetable crops. 

Storage, Packaging and Marketing of Vegetable Crops (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2, Winter. 
Pr., junior standing, 

Physiological, pubogsal, and horticultural principles in storing, packaging, and marketing 
of commercial vegetable crops. 

Fruit Growing (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 2, Fall. Pr, HF 201 and junior standing. 
Production atid marketing of commercial tree fruit grown in the South. 


Small Fruits (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., HF 201 and junior standing. 
ear yles and practices involved in the production of strawberries, grapes, blueberries, and 
rambles. 

Nut Culture (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., HF 201 and junior standing. 
Production and marketing of pecans, walnuts, and chestnuls. 

Commercial Vegetable Crops (3), Lec-Lab, 4. Spring or Summer. Pr. HF 308 

and graduate standing. 

Application of research information to the commercial spite eae and handling of the 
principal vegetable crops. (Credit for both HF 408 and 40) may not be used to mect 
requirements for the Master's degree.) 

Recent Advances in Small Fruits (3). Spring and Summer. Pr., HF 201 and 

graduate standing, 

Scientific advances in small fruits and their application wo small fruit culture in Alabama. 
(Credit for both HF 410 and HF 405 may not be used to meet requirements for the 
Master's degree.) 


426-427-428, Minor Problems (3-5 each). Lec. 1, Lab, 8. Pr., junior standing and 
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& & 


permission of instructor. 

Selected problems in cither vegetable production, pomology, food technology, or landscape 
and ornamental horticulture, on which independent library, field, laboratory, or greenhouse 
investigations are made, under supervision of instructors. Graduate credit limited to one 
quarter. 

Food Engineering (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, even years. Pr., junior standing, 
Application of physics and engineering principles to food processing operation, instrumenta- 
tion in food processing, process and equipment development. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Experimental Methods in Horticulture (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Any quarter. 
Purposes of research, discovery, and progress as related to the scientific method, research 
programs, borticuliucal programs, selecting projects, reviewing literature pt aring project 
olltlines, conducting experiments, recording dats, analyzing data, and publ ation of results. 
Seminar (1). Fall, Winter, and Spring. May be taken more than once for a 
maximum of three hours credit. 


Special Problems in Horticulture (3-5). Credit to be arranged. Any quarter, 

Pr., graduate standing, 

acted problems in vegetable production, pomology, food technology, ot ornamental horti- 
oullure. 

Plant Growth and Development (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2, Amy quarter. Pr., HF 482 

or BY 306 and consent of instructor. 

Morphological and physiological changes in horticulture plants as induced by growth regu- 
resi and their theoretical implications in the improvement of horticultural crops produc- 
on. 

Nutritional Requirements of Horticultural Plants (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2, Any quarter. 
Nutritional requirements of horticulture crops and factors affecting these requirements, 


Physiology of Horticultural Products Following Harvest (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 


Any quarter. Pr., BY 306 and graduate standing. 
Physiological changes occurring in fresh fCruiu, ip ae and other horticulcural plant 
products afrer harvest. Meth of studying these changes and factors influencing them, 


Breeding of Horticultural Crops (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Any quarter. Pr., ZY 300 


and graduate standing. 

An application of genetic principles in the propagation and maintenance of fruit, vegetable, 

am! ornamental crop varieties, The genetic basis of some production problems, and special 
ing methods applicable to horticultural crops. 
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516. 


$20. 


325. 


326. 


Description of Courses 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter, 


Industrial Engineering (IE) 


Professors Brooks, Head, and Denholm 
Associate Professors Hool, Layfield, Morgan, and Whrite 
Assistant Professors Boyd, Herring, Maghsoodloo, Miller, 

Smith, Trucks, Webster, and Zaloom 


Industrial Administration (3), Pr., sophomore standing. 
The concepts, techniques, and functions of enginecring management. (Not open to 
Industrial Enginecring students.) 
Industrial Processes (3). Pr.. EG 106, IL 100, PS 220, CH 103, 
The general processes by means of which producer and consumer goods are manufactured, 
Computer Programming (3). Pr.. MH 162. 
Digital computer programming with emphasis on mathematical ye using FORTRAN 
programming language. (Not open to students with credit in IE 205.) 
Computer Programming and Introduction to Information-Decision Systems (3). 
Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr, MH 265 or concurrently, 
Digital so Se programming with emphasis on mathematical and engineering problems 
using FORTRAN programming language. Included are introductory design considerations 
for information-decision systems involving computers as a principle data processing device, 
(Intended for engineering students and not open to students with credit in IE 204.) 

ng Statistics I} (3). Pr. MH 264, 
Basic probability, random variables and distribution functions. 


Information Retrieval and Computer Programming (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 3. Pr., IE 

204 or 205. 

An introduction to Sighal computer programming with emphasis on information retrieval 

problems using COBOL programming language. 

Production Control Techniques (3). Pr., TE 201, or EC 300. 

Planning, scheduling, routing, and Gapathing in manufacturing operations. Mechanisms for 

production control. (Not open to Industrial Enginecring students.) 

Information-Decision Systems (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 205, 

Interrelated components of complex management information-decision systems, Design 

considerations for systems involving computers as a principle data processing device, 

Motion and Time Study (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., EC 274. 

Principles and oie of methods engineering and time study. (Not open to students 

with credit in LE 318 or IE 419.) 

Engineering Statistics If (3). Pr., TE 211. 

Descriptive statistics, sampling concepts, sums of random variables and an introduction w 

hypothesia testing. 

Engineering Statistics TT (3). Pr. TE 312. 

Estimation, goodness of fit tests, regression-correlation methods and introduction to analysis 

of variance. 

Operational Analysis I (3), Pr., TE 202, IE 312, TE 325. 

Nature of operational systems analysis; decision theory; formulation of objective: identifica- 

tion of alternatives; concept of systems analysis (system description); model building; concept 

of optimization; introduction to model solution methods. 

Linear Programming (3). Pr. MH 266. 

Introduction to linear programming with emphasis on model formulation and solution, 

Other topic include computer solution variations of the simplex method, optimality 

analysis, duality, ttamsportation problem and allocation problem. 

Electronic Data Processing Systems Design (4). Lec, 3, Lab. 3. Pr. TE 204, 

IE 301 or TE 305. 

Application of computers and associated data processing cquipment to business and admin: 

istrative information and decision systems design. 

Work Design I (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 314. 

2 ptecrae ss of principles which govern motion economy; work space organization; selection 
materials, jigs. fixtures, and equipment, and application of methods time measurement for 

the determination of the most economical met of manufacture. (Not open to students 

with credit in TE 310.) 

Engineering Economy (5). Pr, MH 161 and junior standing. 

Practical engineering studies for the cconomic selection of structures, equipment, processes 

and methods. (Not open to students with credit in TE $25 or IE 326.) 

Enginecring Economic Analysis I (3), Pr., IE 205, MH 265. 

The development of principles required in engineering economy studies and other decision- 

making oriented courses. (Not open to students with credit in TF %20.) 

Engineering Economic Analysis 1 (3). Pr., TE 325 and junior standing, 


Engineering studies for the economic wlection of structures, equipment, processes and 
methods. (Not open to students with credit in LE 320.) 
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Man-Machine Systems I (3), Pr.. PG 321, TE 313. 

Human engineering and human beings’ relation to machine systems; human characteristics 
in view of performance of functions where machines are involved, and design for man- 
machine systems. 

Fx gan. Statistics (5). Pr. MH 264, junior standing. 

Basic probability, random variables, discrete and continuous distributions, sampling dis. 
tributions, hypothesia testing, estimation, regression and correlation, one-way analysis 
variance, testing goodness of fit. (Not open to students with credit in IE 211 and 
not open to Industrial Engineering undergraduate students, ) 

Operational Research (5). Pr, MH 266, IE 410 or equivalent or concurrently. 
Model construction, Unear programming, network models, dynamic models, stochastic 
models, queueing theory, decision theory and simulation. (Not open to students with 
credit in TE S14 and not open to Industrial Engineering undergraduate students.) 
Engineering Statistics IV (3), Lec, 2, Lab. 3. Pr, TE 313. 

Emphasis on quality control in manufacturing by means of statistical methods, 


Operational Analysis Ul (5). Pr., LE 305, TE 312. 
Simulation procedures for solving complex systems analysis problems. Em s on random 
procesmes, mtel building, and construction of computer simulation models, 
Operational Analysis U1 (3). Pr., TE 314, TE 315, 
Game theory: queucing theory; non-decerministic inventory models; replacement models; 
sequencing and scheduling models. Application to operational systems analysis. 
Work Design TI (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 318, TE 365, 
Principles governing the establishment of standard data in the various forms required for 
methods time measurement, wage incentive organizations, budgetary planning and standard 
com; and the use of time measuring cquipment in problems of standard data determination, 
(Not open cto students with credit tn IE 310.) 
Production Control Functions (3). Pr., TE 326, TE 419, or concurrently. 
Functions of production control; forecasting; production planning; inventory analysis; sched- 
uling; dispatching and progress control, ritical path planning methods. 
Industrial Budget Control (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 305. 
Industrial control thorugh budgets and the inter-relationships between organizations, manage: 
ment and budgets. 
Operations and Facilities Design T (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 326. 
Design principles and ae ee of complex systems. (Should be taken the quarter immedi: 
ately prior to the taking of IE 428.) 
io earynty and Facilities Design I (3). Lab. 9. Pr., TE 417, TE 424, TE 427. 
The design of industrial, institutional, governmental and service operations and facilities. 
(Should be taken during student's final quarter.) 

rational Control System Design (3). Pr., TE 417, TE 424. 
The design of operationa panning and control systems. Integration of individual system 
functions. Concept of total system optimization. 
Contracts and Specifications (3). Pr., senior standing. 
Contract documents; specification writing: professional relations. (Not open to Industrial 
Engineering students.) 
Plant Maintenance (3). Pr., TE 201. 
Principles of organizing and controlling maintenance operations in industrial plants. (Not 
open to Industrial Engineering students.) 
Sales Engineering (3). Pr., TE 201, junior standing. 
ppplicstion of appropriate priociples and techniques to selling Industrial products when a 
ackgrow tt knowledas of production is required. (Not open to Industrial Engineering 
students.) 


Plant Location (3). Pr. TE 315, TE 326, TE 417. 

Factors and techniques pertinent to the economic location of industrial plant. 

Safety Engineering (3). Pr., TE 201, junior standing. 

Principles, practices, organizations and procedures for industrial accident prevention and 
plant protection. (Not open to Industrial Engineering students.) 


490-491-492. Industrial Engineering Problems (1-5). Pr., permission of instructor and 


440, 


“41. 


d ment head approval. 
Individual audent ¢ vor under staff supervision involving special problems of an ad> 
vanced nature in Industrial Engineering. 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
Sampling and Survey Techniques (3). Pr., IE 313 and junior standing. 


Theory and application of statistical sampling and survey methods, with emphasis on 
methods optimization. 

Applied Industrial Engineering Mathematics (3). Pr, MH 265 and junior 
standing. 

Pertnulerion and solution of differential and difference equations. Solution techniques 


will include analytical theory, Laplace and Z transforms and computer techniques. Intro. 
uction to state variables. matrix algebra and analysis. 
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623. 


624. 


Descriplion of Courses 


Advanced Linear Programming (3). Pr., TE 315 and junior standing. 
Continuation of IE $15 with emphasis on theory. Revised simplex, dual simplex, para- 
metric programming, decomposition, and appli problems. 

Inventory Control (3). Pr., LE 414, LE 417, TE 424 and junior standing, 
Application of quantitative methods to the contro! of industrial inventories. 

Dynamic Programming (3). Pr, MH 264 and junior standing. 

The theory and methods of dynamic programming will be presented. Specific applications 
will be discussed, 

Advanced Computer Programming (3). Pr., LE 205 or consent of instructor and 
junior standing. 

Formal definition and presentation of several numeric and nonnumeric problems using two 
or more programming languages other than FORTRAN and COBOL, 

Reliability Engineering (3). Pr. TE 414, TE 417, and junior standing. 
Reliability, maintenance, and replacement, with emphasis on quantitatively descriptive 
methods to be used for problem solving. 

Materials Handling Systems (3). Pr., TE 318, TE 416, TE 417 and junior standing. 
Quantitative analysis and design of material handling systems. Quantitative methods and 
case studies. 

Advanced Facilities Design (3). Pr., junior standing and consent of instructor. 
Quantitative methods usd to design production and service facilities are emphasized, 
Case studies, 

Man-Machine Systems HI (3), Pr., IE 363 and junior standing. 

A study of the leet and techniques of man-machine systems design. Emphasis ts 
placed on proper integration of man into production systems, 

Project Management (3). Pr. LE 417, or permission of instructor and junior 
Project management and development with primary emphasis on use of operations research 
methods and cost analysis, Includes a study of the application of CPM and PERT to 
project management. 

Continuous Process Control and Dynamics (3). Pr., TE 441 and junior standing. 


Continuous process dynamics and block diagram formulation. Conventional continuous 
process contro) and introduction to advanced control topics. 


Engineering of Organization and Management (3), Pr., IE 426 and senior 
standing. 

Organizational theory and concepts; the interaction between the individual and the 
organization. 

Automation (5), Pr., junior standing and consent of instructor. 

History, development, and state of automation in business. Business data processing and 


the resulting implications in management practices and research. (Not for science and 
mathematics stiidents, ) 


GRADUATE LEVEL COURSES 


Industrial Dynamics (3). Pr., LE 416 or permission of instructor. 

Industrial dynamics based on a systems approach to industrial and related problems, with 
emphasis on decision-making. 

Advanced Simulation Problems (3). Pr., TE 416 or permission of instructor. 


Journal readings of applications simulation and development of procedure to solve large 
scale, realistic simulation problems, 


Advanced Engineering Economy (3), Pr., TE 326 or consent of instructor. 
Engineering and economic aspects of selection and replacement of equipment, relationship 
of technical economy to income taxation, depreciation, load factor, capacity, and environ- 
mental and social factors. 


Queueing Theory (5), Pr. TE 313 or TE 410, MH 265, or consent of instructor. 
Mathematical models of queucing, with applications to problems such as materials flow, 
Ave mOCy poe? and service center design. Simulation solutions to queueing networks 
are consiac . 


Markov Chains (5). Pr., TE 417. 

Finite and continuous Markov Chains, Poison and Wiener processes, applications will 
be discussed. 

Time Series (5). Pr., TE 417. 

ogee | stochastic processes, time series analysis with emphasia on spectral density fune- 
tions and applications will be discussed. 

Inventory and Production Control Systems (3), Pr., TE 429, TE 443. 

Advanced topics in production control and inventory theory. The relationships between 
production and inventory will be discussed, 

Advanced Statistical Methods for Engineers I (3). Pr.. TE 312. 

Elaboration of tasic statistical methods for engineers, with enone ou a more theoretical 


study of multiple linear regression and the optimization of multiple linear regression 
procedures. 
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631. Advanced Statistical Methods for Engineers I (3). Pr., TE 630. 
Extension of IE 680, with primary emphasis on analysis of variance methods. Includes 
a theoretical study of analysis of variance methods, mathematical derivation of mean 
squares, multiple comparison tests, and the Bennett and Franklin algorithm, 
632. Advanced Statistical Methods for Engineers Hl (3), Pr., TE 631. 
Introduction to the paiicoonhy and methods of statistical design optimization, with emphasis 
on optimum multiple Knear regresion designs, optimum analysis of variance designs, and 
and an introduction to response surface analysis, 
634. Non-Linear Programming (3). Pr., TE 442, 
This course covers Quadratic Programming, Separable Programming, Gradient Methods, 
and Integer Programming. 
0. Non-Parametric Statistics (3), Pr., TE 315, 
Several non-parametric and distribution-free methods with emphasis on engineering 
applications. 
42, Input-Output Analysis (3), Pr. TE 442 or consent of instructor. 
Input-Output analysis for interindustry, industry, and company study, Computational 
aspects of large scale ls. Case studies. 
644. Optimization Theory for Large Systems (3). Pr., TE 442, TE 634, or consent of 
instructor. 
Large problems with special structures; decomposition principle, many column problems, 
relaxation procedures, in linear programming, generalized upper bounding, partitioning 
procedures, and applications. 
Advanced Dynamic Programming (3). Pr., IE 455, 
Advanced topics in the theory and application of dynamic programming, Numerical 
methods to solve specific types of problems. Case studica. 
Decision and Game hatch Pr., TE 315 or IE 410, or consent of instructor, 
Classification of decision prob _ Bayes risk, utility Uneory and its applications, optimal 
strategies for rectangular games, and use of linear programming in solving 2cro-sum games. 
Management Information Decision Systems (3). Pr., permission of instructor. 
Analysis of organizations for information requirements, information flow, data storage 
and wusuage and total information systems. 
Advanced Topics in Human Engineering (3). Pr., TE 464. 
Human Information processing with particular emphasis on human decision behavior. 
Advanced Computation Methods (3). Pr., permission of the instructor, 
Advanced computer languages, pattern recognition, and bybrid computation. This course 
Hs iruenes to Keep the graduate student abreast of current ideas in this rapidly expanding 
ield, 
671. Discrete Process Control and Dynamics (3). Pr. TE 471. 
Sampled-data control systems and computer control topics. Representation of discrete 
industrial processes. 
Functional Optimization Theory (3). Pr., TE 417. 
Introduction to functional optimization theory Including min-max theory, calculus of 
variations, pontryagin, maximum principle and applied functional analysis, 
Industrial Engineering Project. Credit to be arranged. 
May be taken more than one quarter for a maximum of 9 hours, 
Thesis (0-7), 
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Interdepartmental Education (IED) 


Included in this section are program areas and course listings designed and taught 
a the interdepartmental basis. The subheadings reflect the nature and scope of the 
offerings. 


Curriculum and Teaching — Elementary-Secondary 


Teaching, Program, and Student Teaching 


Students in either secondary or elementary education pursuing a curriculum 
leading to certification for teaching in a particular subject-matter field in elementary 
and secondary schools will take the Teaching and the Program courses in the teaching 
field in which certification is expected, These courses may be scheduled and taught 
4% separate courses, related courses, or as a unified program. 


‘14. Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FED 
320 or equivalent. 
(A) Art, (C) Theatre, (J) Music, (M) Speech Communication, (N) Speech Pathology. 
423. Program in Elementary and Secondary Schools (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2, Pr. FED 
320 or equivalent. 
(A) Art, (C) Theatre, (J) Music, (M) Speech Communication, (N) Speech Pathology, 


290 Description of Courses 


125. Professional Internship in Elementary and Secondary Schools (15), Pr,, senior 
standing, Admission to Teacher Education three quarters prior to Internship, 
minimum of two appropriate Teaching and Program Courses. 

(For description, see Vrofewional Internship under School of Education.) (A) Arm, (C) 
Theatre, (J) Music, (M) Speech Communication, (N) Speech Pathology. 
Graduate 


Courses 651, 652, 653, or 654, apply to the following areas of the school program: 
(A) Art, (C) Theatre, (E) Gifted, (1) Mental Retardation, (J) Music, (M) Speech Com- 
munication, and (N) Speech Pathology. 


48. Advanced Study of Curriculum and Teaching (5). Pr., FED 647 or consent of 
instructor, 
Major issues, frontier developments, and trends in the improvement of curriculum and 
teaching in elementary and secondary schools. 

651, Research Studies in Education in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of 
aperopeiate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional educa 
tion, 


Review, analysis, and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new 
research to meet the changing needs of the school 

652. Curriculum and Teaching in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of appro 
priate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and fessional education. 
Teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content for curriculum 
improvement. 

653. Organization of Program in Areas of M Bonet bits (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of ap 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
Advanced course, Program, organization, and development of basic and supplementary 
materials for guiding teachers, faculties, and school systems in the continuous improvement 
of curriculum and teaching practices. 

654. Evaluation of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of ap 
nhs Seon subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education, 
Evaluation and investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention also given to the 
Utilization of human and material resources and the coordination of areas of specialization 
with the total school program and with other educational programs of the community. 

658. Seminar and Independent Study in Curriculum and Teaching (5). Pr., FED 647 
and IED 648, or permission of instructor. 


Research and experimentation in elementary and secondary schools in the development of 
education programs and the improvement of teaching and learning. Appraisal of significant 
curriculum research, exploration of areas of needed research in curriculum and (netruction, 
and study of fundamental criteria and methods for solving curriculum problems. 


Special Education (Mental Retardation) 


425. Professional Internship in Special Education (5, 10, 15). Pr., senior standing, 
admission to Teacher Education three quarters prior to Internship, appropriate 
professional courses, 

(For description, see Profesional Internship in School of Education Section). (1) Mental 
Retardation. 

479. Methods and Materials for Teaching the Mentally Retarded (5). Pr., LED 476, 

IED 478, FED 320. 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


476. The Exceptional Child (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The etiology, incidence, diagnosis and philotophy of teaching the exceptional child, Special 
attention i given to the child who is physically or mentally Sarai icuoaats and to the 
child who ia mentally superior. 

478. Nature of Mental Retardation (5). Pr., junior standing and IED 476. 
Characteristics and nature of mental retardation, Etiology, identification, and classification 
of retardation are investigated, Social, psychological, physical, and educational implications 
of mental retardation are considered. 

480. Education of Children With Special Learning Disabilities (5). Pr., junior standing 
and admission to Teacher Education. 

Existing theories and instructional programs for children with special learning disabilities. 
Administrative arrangements, classroom management, individual educational evaluation an 
programming are emphasized. 


Graduate 


43. Education of the Physically Handicapped (5). Pr., adequate courses in physiology 
and psychology. 
Characteristics of major physical disabilities; the psychology of the physically handicapped: 
the educational objectives with curriculum adaptations: and related aspects of a total pro’ 
gram for the physically handicapped, 
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650. Teaching the Mentally Retarded (5). Pr., TED 476, TED 478 and TED 479. 
Observation and participation under supervision in education programs for the mentally 
retarded, Lectures and discussions will implement the student's work in the classroom, 
Students will develop and evaluate plans and programs for the special class. (For teachers 
pursuing a program of education for mentally retarded children.) 

670. Educational Procedures for Children With Behavior Disorders (5), Pr., Graduate 
standing and permission of instructor, 

Analysis of current provisions for children with emotional conflicts, with emphasis on 
educationa) procedures and implications for learning disabilities, 

671. Current Research on the Behavioral Disorders of Children (5). Pr., Graduate 
Standing and permission of instructor. 

Examination and interpretation of research. Emphasis on educational implications of 
emotional conflict, classroom guidance and control. 


Higher Education 
Graduate 


The courses described below along with AED 618 and AED 697 are designed 
especially for advanced students who are interested in positions in colleges, universities, 
and other post secondary-school institutions. 


615. Problems of Teaching the Marginally Prepared College Student (5), Pr., TED 
665 or IED 666 or permission of instructor, 
Socioeconomic and cultural backgrounds as they affect learning styles of the marginally 
Prepared student. Develop methods of appropriate teaching strategies as a means of im- 
proving the self-concept of these students. 

49, The Community College Program (5). 
A study of the program of the comprehensive community-junior college designed to 
improve competencies in program planning, evaluation, and administration. 


663. The American College and University (5). 
Philosophy and function, the university and social change, the community college, aca- 
demic freedom, student facufty-communht relationships; international flow of educational 
ideas, government cultural programs, higher education and the state. 

665. The Community College (5). 
The rise and development of the community/junior college in American education; its 
history, philosophy, and functions. 

666. Undergraduate Instruction in Higher Education (5). Pr., IED 663 or TED 665 


or permission of instructor. 

The cevelopesent and selection of appropriate curricular materials and effective teaching 
strategies. Evaluation of instruction and learning effectiveness in undergraduate programs 
of higher education. 


The above courses, along with AED 618, AED 697, CED 653 and CED 654 
constitute a core for the development of programs of study in higher education. 
Other offerings, in both academic and professional fields, are available for the com- 
pletion of advanced programs. These include administration and supervision; founda- 
ttons of education: psychology; student personnel; vocational and technical education; 
and professional and academic preparation for teaching in agricultural sciences, 
usiness administration, economics and sociology, English, health and physical educa- 
‘ion, history, home economics, mathematics, music, philosophy, physical and biological 
sclences, and speech. 


Journalism (JM) 


Professor Burnett 
Assistant Professor Logue 


English 101-102 or 103-104 are prerequisite for all courses in journalism. 


221. Beginning Newswriting (5). 
Introduction to newswriting, newspaper style, and mechanical practice, supplemented by 
work on the college newspaper. 


225, Reporting (5). Pr., JM 221, 
The technical aspects of reporting and newsgathering methods, supplemented by work on 
the college newspaper. 


224. 


515, 


$22. 


323. 


421. 


Description of Courses 


Copyreading and Editing (5). Pr.. JM 221. 

Methods of editing copy, writing headlines, basic make-up and proof reading, 

Agricultural Journalism (5). 

Designed for students in agriculture and home economics. Introduces practices of news 
coverage and writing, with major emphasis on specialized fields of study. 

Feature Writing (5). Pr., JM 221 or consent of the instructor. 

Gathering material for the writing of “human interest” and feature articles for newspapers 
and magazines, with consideration given to the marketing of manuscripts. 

The Community Newspaper (5). Pr., JM 221. 

Methods, problems, and policies involved in editing the community newspaper, as differing 
from the metropolitan daily. 

Photo-Journalism (5). 

Uses and processes of photography in the oewspaper and magazine field. Operation of 


press cameras and the technique of developing, printing, and enlarging of pictures is 
provided. 


422-423. Journalism Workshop (3-3). All quarters. Pr. 15 hours of journalism, im 


425. 


465. 


401. 


404. 


405. 


422. 


cluding JM 221 and 223. 

A two-quarter course giving practical experience in preparation of newspaper, radio, tele- 

vision, and magazine copy through supervised work with University communication media. 

ee Internship (6), All quarters. Pr., JM 221, 223, 224, and consent of 
ructor. 


A full-time internship of at least ten weeks with an approved publication, serving a 3 
regular staff member under the direction of the editor. 


The History and Principles of Journalism (5). 


The development of the American Press, the principles and ideals of modern journalism, 
and the law of the press and radio. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Agricultural Newswriting (3), Lec. 4. Pr., 20 hours of journalism or consent 
of instructor. 


Methods and problems of wiitog agricultural and home cconomics news, feature articles, 
and columns for publication. Special attention is given to improving effectiveness 
communication. 


Laboratory Technology (LT) 


Assistant Professor Wheatley 
Special Lecturer Schultz 


Orientation (1). Fall and Winter quarters. 

Aims, objectives, and requirements for careers in Medical and Laboratory Technology. 
Hematology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 

gd po and examinations of the blood, as recommended by the American Society 
of Clinical Pathologists. 


Advanced Hematology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr., LT 301, 

Advanced study of blood cells and blood dyscrasias. 

Seminar in Laboratory Technology (3). Pr. LT 301. 

The student reports from the literature on recent advances in the field of laboratory 
technology. 

Immunology I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., VM 204 and junior standing. 

They of immunology and techniques of laboratory tests based on the antigen-antibody 
reaction, 

Immunology I (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr. LT 404 and junior standing. 

Theory and techniques of the serological study of human blood and lipid antigens. 
Hospital Laboratory Practice (5). Lab. 15. Pr., LT 301, 


Practice applications of the principles, procedures, and techniques encountered in hospital 
laboratories. 


Library (LY) 


Use of the Library (1). 

Lectures and assignments designed to develop skill in the use of the card catalog, and in 
the use of indexes and bibliographies. Taught by library staff members. Note: School 
Library Science courses are listed in the Interdepartmental Education heading. 


207. 


310, 
S41. 
M2, 


346. 
380, 


440, 
#42. 


443. 


147. 


449. 
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451. 
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Management (MN) 


Professors Henry, Head, Pickle, and West 
Associate Professors Alexander, Allen, Lamar, Myles, and Snow 
Assistant Professors Bond, Bressler, Brown, Crim, Goodwin, 
F. O. Hale, Holley, Horn, Little, Myers, and Smith 
Instructor M. Street 


Management 


Electronic Data Processing Principles (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr, MH 161, ACF 
211 (concurrently). 

Functions and uses of computers and related equipment emphasizing business application 
USINZ an appropriate programming language. 

Principles of Management (5), Pr., junior standing. 

Management functions and the application of management principles in organizations 
Business Law (5). Pr., EC 200, or AS 202, 

Intreduction to luw, torts, contracts, agency and personal property. 

Business Law (5). Pr., MN 341. 

Legal principles concerning real property, sales, pnegouable instruments, partnerships, and 
Corporations. 

Human Relations in Management (5). Pr. MN 310. 

The principles of haman relations as applied to business, 

Industrial Management (5). Pr., junior standing and MN 310, 

Principles and “ghee nom of modern scientific management as applied in the actual control 
and operation of industrial enterprises. 

Organization Theory (5). Pr., MN 346. 

Organization theory and principles in the management of business operations. 

Personne] Management (5). Pr.. MN 310 or TE 201, junior standing. 

Management of labor, dealing with selection, training, placement, turnover, payment policies, 
employee representation, etc. 

Problems in Personnel and Industrial Relations Management (5). Pr. MN 
442 and EC 445. 

This course emphasizes the study of contemporary issucs and problems concerning the 
employee-employer relationship. 

Wage and Salary Administration (5). Pr., MN 442, and junior standing. 

Various Methods of determining employee remuneration and problems in administering a 
wage and salary program. 

Advanced Personnel Management (5). Pr. MN 442 or PG 461, and junior 
Standing. 

The solution of sélected subjects or problems which confront personne! managers and related 
SUpervisery personnel, 

Legal Environment of Business (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Legal environment for business operation with emphasis on contemporary legal issues. 
Business Policies and Administration (5). Pr. junior standing and completion 
of core course of School of Business. 

The formulation and application of policies and programs pertaining to personnel, pro- 
duction, finance, procurement and sales in the business enterprise. 

Managerial Analysis (5), Pr., EC 475, 

Application of quantitative management techniques to the operation of the business firm. 
Management Information Systems (5). Pr., MN 310 and MN 207 or equivalent, 
Analysis and application of information flow in the business firm, 

Special Problems (1-10), Pr., junior standing and consent of instructor. May be 
repeated. 


The investigation and research into problems with special interest for the student, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Human Relations In Business Organization (5). Pr. graduate standing and 
consent of instructor, 

Advanced study of human relations in individual and group interactions within the 
environment of business organizations. Emphasis on research literature in the field. 
Management Problems (5). Pr., MN 480 or permission of instructor. 

Basic administrative problems in business and industry. Managerial controls as applied to 
administrative and operative Cunctions. 

Managerial Economics (5). Pr., EC 202, graduate standing or consent of in- 
structor. 

Decision theory and criteria for decision-making concerning output, pricing, capital budget- 
ing, scale of operations, investment and inventory control, Attention is also given to 


203. 
210. 


211. 


212. 


402, 


403, 


404. 


Description of Courses 


concepts of profit, production and cos functions, competition and equilibrium for the 
firm and the industry. 


Advanced Organization Theory (5). Pr.. MN 440 or equivalent, consent of 
instructor, 


Study of traditional and contemporary organization theories with emphasis on current 
research and controversy. 


Management Science (5). Pr., EC 475 or equivalent and graduate standing. 


The study and application of management science theory to business operations, 


Seminar (1-10), Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor. May be repeated. 
For those students engaged in intensive study and analysis of management problems. 


Special Problems (1-5). Pr., graduate standing. 


Variable content in the management area, 


Readings in Production and Personnel Management (1-10). Pr., graduate stand- 
ing. May be repeated. 

General management theories, practices, and functions in industry and business. Also, 
covers the role of personne! management and human relations, 


Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. 


Office Administration 
Typewriting f (3), Lab. 5. 


Mastery of keyboard; techniques of machine operation; basic typewritten applications. 
For students with no previous training in typewriting. (Students with high school type- 
Writing are not eligible for this course.) 

Typewriting II (3). Lab. 5. Pr. MN 200 with grade of C or one year of high 
school typewriting. 

Emphasis on business letters and forms; tabulation; reports. 

T riting HIE (3). Lab. 5. Pr.. MN 201 with grade of C, 

Advanced typewritten communications with special problems aod arrangement. (Studens 
with two years of high school typewriting consult with OA staff about placement.) 
Typewriting TV (2). Lab. 3. 

Statistical typewriting; composition at the typewriter; executive office projects. 
Shorthand I (5). Pr.. MN 200 or equivalent. 

Principles of Gregg shorthand, DJS. Rapid reading of shorthand: introduction of dictation 
techniques. For student with no previous training in shorthand. Students with one year 
of high school shorthand begin with second course. 

Shorthand Il (5). Pr.. MN 210 with grade of C or equivalent, 

Continuation of Shorthand |; dictation and development of pretranscription skills. Student 
with two years of high school shorthand begin with third course, 

Shorthand UT (5). Pr., MN 211 with grade of C, 

Continuation of Shorthand Ul with emphasis on dictation speed and development of pre- 
transcription skills. 

Transcription I (5). Lec. 5, Lab. 5. Pr., MN 212 with grade of C or equivalent. 
Development of transcribing skills progressing from transnmption of printed shorthar 
to mailable transcription of unfamiliar material dictated at progressively higher rates © 
specd. Contiguation of shorthand speed building 100 tw bo wam. 

Transcription IT (5). Lec. 5, Lab. 5, Pr. MN 300 with grade of C, 

Terminal course. Emphasis on high quality transcripts evaluated according to transcription 
rate and speed of dictation. Shorthand speed 120 tw 140 wam. 

Records Management (3). Pr., junior standing. 

Basic procedures of filing. records storage and control. Practice in record keeping. 
Office Machines (5), Lec. 5, Lab. 5. Pr., junior standing or consent of instructor 
and ability to type at a reasonable speed, 

Designed to give a working knowledge of various machines found in modern offices 
Basic training in use of dictating and transcribing, duplication, adding, calculating, and 
posting machines, 

Office Apprenticeship (5). Lab, 10, Pr, MN 301, MN 403 or MN 404, and 
junior standing. 

Practical secretarial experience, Student spends two hours each day working as intern Ie 
an office to which assigned for actual office experience. 

Secretarial Procedure I (5). Pr., MN 300 and junior standing. 

Analysis of the secretarial profession stressing pmpOsane of personal factors, development 
of decision-making ability, study of specialized duties including those of public relations. 
Secretarial Procedure Hl (5). Pr.. MN 300 and junior standing. 

Continuation of Secretarial Procedure 1 with study of important areas of preparation fot 
the prospective administrative assistant, including preparation of reports using basic know!l- 


edge of data processing and statistics, financial and legal dtities, and duties of supervision, 
Case uudies, 
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Administrative Management (5), Pr.. MN 310 or MN 400 or consent of instructor, 
junior standing. 

Administrative organization, systems design, data collection and processing methods, com- 
Murications and records management, office physical facilities, ollie performame standards 
and control, motivation of office personnel. 


Marketing and Transportation (MT) 


Professor Horton, Head 
Associate Professors Henley, Adams, and Davis 
Instructors Baird, Harris, Miller, Watkins, and Reed 


Principles of Marketing (5). Pr., EC 202. 

A general but critical survey of the field of marketing covering marketing channels, 
functions, methods and institutions. 

Promotional Strategy (5). Pr.. MT 331, 

Ab investigation into the problems of persuasive marketing strategy, Promotional objectives, 
methods of implementing these objectives, and the approaches in which the methods might 
be blended will be analyzed. 

Retail Store Management (5). Pr., MT 331, junior standing. 

Principles and practices involved in the scientific operation of the retail store. Store 
location, layout, buying, pricing, and merchandise control. 

Purchasing (5). Pr. MT 331, junior standing. 

Objectives, control, and the direction of industrial purchasing. 

Marketing Problems (5). Pr.. MT 331, junior standing. 

Marketing problems, policies, costs, channels of distribution, terminal markets, trade 
barriers and legislation, ; 

Marketing Research Methods (5). Pr., MT 331, junior standing, 

Methods of scientific research in the field of marketing and their application to the 
solution of marketing problems. 

Sales Management (5), Pr, MT 331, junior standing. 

nnetptes and practices of sound organization and administration of sales organization, 
Includes consideration of; sales department organization, selecting. training, compensating, 
and supervising sales planning, setting up sales territories and quotas and other problems. 
Marketing Channel Systems (5), Pr. MT 331, junior standing, 

An investigation into the nature and role of marketing channels and intermediaries, 
Major marketing strategy problems such as designing channel objectives and constraints, 
distinguishing major channel alternatives, and motivating, evaluating, and controlling chan. 
nel members will be analyzed, 

International Marketing (5). Pr., MT 331, junior standing. 

An examination of management problems in adapting the marketing process of the 
domestic firm to international operations; and the institutional structure that exit to 
tervice foreign markets and the practice of marketing administration by firma operating 
Within these markets. 

Consumer Analysis (5). Pr., MT 331, PG 211, and SY 201, junior standing. 
Analysis of the consumer buying process as it is affected by environmental and institutional 
forces and development of market strategics which recognize these factors. 

Economic of Transportation (5). Pr., EC 200, junior standing. 

The development of systems of transportation. Rates are studied as they affect agriculture, 
commerce, and industry. Attention is also given (o government regulation of transportation 
Agencies, 

Logistics Management (5). Pr., junior standing MT 472 or instructor's approval. 
Fundamentals of traffic control in the transportation operations of business and industrial 
concerns, 

Transportation and Regulated Industries (5). Pr., MT 472. 

Economic, legislative, and administrative problems related to regulation ol transportation 
and utility rates and services. 

Motor Transportation (5). Pr., EC 200, junior standing. 

Economics of the motor transportation business with Ty =a on ee | and passenger 
carriers and the highway system. Particularly designed for students business and of 
civil engineering. 

Special Problems in Marketing and Transportation (1-10). Pr, MT 331 and 
Senior standing. , ial . 
Qualified students are given an reunity to conduct investigations of special problems in 
Marketing and Tranuovanion ao un individual basis under the direction a faculty 
member, (May be repeated for a maximum of 10 houry credit.) 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Seminar (1-10). Pr. graduate standing or consent of instructor, ; 
be, these students engaged in intensive study and analysis of marketing and transportation 
problems, 
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690. Special Problems (1-5). 


Variable content in the marketing and transportation areas. 


699, Research and Thesis. Credits to be arranged. 


Materials, Engineering (MTL) 
This curriculum is admipiscered ‘bY the Department of Mechanica) Engineering, 
Materials we pie courss, are listed by cooperating academic departments; refer 


to the description of the curriculum vader Mechanical Engineering in the section 
on The School of Engineering for required and elective courses, 


Mathematics (MH) 


Professors Burton, Head, Ball, Butz, B. Fitzpatrick, P. Fitzpatrick, Haynsworth, 
Ikenberry, Parker, Perry, and Williams 
Associate Professors Baskervill, Bennett, Calder, Coleman, J. Ford, R. Ford, 
C. Reed, Robinson, and Thompson 
Assistant Professors J. Brown, 5, Brown, Guenther, Hinrichsen, Lindner, 
Transue, and Zenor 
Instructors Bean, Beck, Hartwig. Humphreys, Murphy, Propes, G. Reed, Smith, 
Trimble, and Van Doren 


100, Mathematical Insights (5). 
For students in the arts or humanities. The purpose of this course is to give such students 
insight into the nature of mathematics by engaging them in mathematical thought processes 
within a suitable elementary framework. Prior credit for any other University mathemanuc 
course precludes credit for this course. 

159. Pre-Calculus Without Trigonometry (5). 
Preparation for MH 1I61 but not MH 162. Emphasizes algebraic techniques, coordinate 

try, functions and relations and their graphs. Students who ne a precalculus 

oundation which emphasizes trigonometry should take MH _ 160, 

160. PreCalculus With Trigonometry (5). 
Basic analytic and geometric properties of the algebraic and trigonometric functions, 
Prepares students for MH 161. Credit will not be allowed for both MH 159 and MH 160. 


161. Analytic Geometry and Calculus (5), Pr.. MH 159 or MH 160. 

162-163. Analytic Geometry and Calculus (5-5). Pr. MH 160 and MH 161. 
A continuation of MH 161. 

247. Foundations of Plane Geometry (3). Pr. MH 163. 


Axiomatic development of a plane geometry. Points, lines, congruences. Emphasis is 
placed on development of proofs by students. 


264. Analytic Geometry and Calculus (5). Pr.. MH 163. 
A continuation of MH 161-162-168. Infinite series, partial derivatives, multiple integrals. 

265. Linear Differential Equations (3). Coreq.. MH 264. 
First and second-order linear differential equations including the solution of such equations 
by infinite series. 

266. Topics in Linear Algebra (3). Pr. MH 163. 
Linear spaces, vector spaces, linear transformations, matrices and determinants. Not open 
to students who have credit for MH 338 or MH 405 or MH 437. 

267. Introductory Probability and Statistics (5). Coreq.. MH 161. 
Designed for students whose fields require a basic knowledge of probability and for those 
who plan to take upper level courses in probability and statistics. Conditional probability, 
independence and random variables with emphasis on discrete random variables. 

281-282-283. Secniery Mathematics (5-5-3), Pr., sophomore standing. 
These courses provide appropriate mathematical insights for elementary school teachers, 
Emphasis is on the Structure of the number systems, the basic concepts of algebra and 
informal geometry. Open for credit only to students in Elementary Education, except by 
special permission of the Department of Mathematics. 

310, Introduction to Calculus of Variations (3). Pr.. MH 265 or consent of instructor. 
Fundamental concepts of extrema of functions and functionals: the simplest probiem of 
the calculus of variations; first and second variations; géneralizations of the simplest 
roblem; sufficient conditions; constrained functionals and ioperimetrical problems; general 

grange problem. 

331-332-333. Introduction to Modern Algebra I, Il, TH (5-5-5). Pr.. MH 165. 
Sets, mapping, the integers, isomorphisms, and homomorphisms; groups, rings, fields, ideals; 
factorization problems, Euclidean domains, extension, fields, vector spaces. 

362. Engineering Mathematics I (3). Pr, MH 265. 
Fourier Series, partial differential equations, special functions 
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401. The Calculus of Vector Functions (3). Pr., MH 266 or consent of instructor. 
Derivative and integral of vector functions, gradient, divergence, curl, Green's Theorem, 
Stokes Theorem. 2 

03. Engineering Mathematics If (5). Pr., MH 265; junior standing. 

Complex numbers, functions, mappings, residues, contour integration. , 

105. Matrix Theory and Applications (5), Pr.. MH 266 or MH 333; junior standing. 
Canonical forms, determinants, linear equations, characteristic value problems. —s 

106. Elementary Partial Differential Equations (5). Pr. MH 265 or MH 428; junior 
standing. 

First and second order linear partial differential equations with emphasis on the method 
of eigenfunction expansions. , += 

107. Introduction to Celestial Mechanics (5). Pr., consent of instructor; junior 
standing. 

Dynamics of a particle, two-body problem, coordinate transformations, series expansions in 
elliptic motion, introduction to general perturbation theory. 

‘11-412. Introduction to Calculus of Variations (3-3). Pr. MH 310 or consent of 

instructor, junior standing. 
Classification of boundary conditions; equivalence of the general problem of Lagrange 
and the Maier and Bolza problems; classical and Hamillonian formulation of the Bolza 
roblem; the maximum principle; numerical solution of two-point boundary value prob- 
ems, current problems. ‘ : 

‘14. Applied Algebra (5). Pr.. MH 405 or departmental approval, junior standing. 
Sets and relations, groups, group codes, group representations. te 

418. Analysis for Applied Mathematics (5). Pr., MH 265, 266; junior standing. 
Linear functions and transformations, concepts of the calculus including uniform continuity 
and uniform convergence, curves, series functions, complex differentiation and differ- 
ential equations. Designed primarily for students in engincering, physical sciences and 
applied mathematics who are likely to pursue more advanced work. Not open for credit 
to students in the MH curriculum. 

120-421-422. Analysis 1, II, HI (5-5-5). Pr., MH 264; junior standing. 

The real number sysiem, theorems concerning number sets, sequences, graphs of frinetions; 
Riemann -Stieltjes integration, continuity, the derivative and functions bounded variation; 
unctions whose domains are in Euctidean spaces, 

128-429, Linear Differential Systems (3-3), Pr., MH 422 or consent of instructor; 
junior standing. 

Systems of linear ordinary differential equations, series solutions, approximate solutions. 

431. Modern Algebra (5). Pr., one juniorsenior level course in algebra. 

Integral domains, groups, rings, fields. 

457. Linear Algebra (5). Pr.. MH 333 or MH 431; junior standing. 
Linear transformations, matrix algebra, finite-dimensional vector spaces. 

41442, Geometry, A Modern View I, II (5-5). Pr.. MH 163; junior standing. 

A development of geometry using the real number system and measurement as proposed 
by G. D. Birkhoff. The course moves rapidly, with definitions and proofs, through the 
foundations of geometry and into the main body of geometric theory, 

43. Linear Geometry (5). Pr., MH 163; junior standing. 

Transformations in projective, affine, and Euclidean planes. : 

444. Combinatorial Geometry in the Plane (5). Pr, MH 163; junior standing. 
Helly's and related theorems, 

150-451. Metric Spaces (3-3). Pr., MH 421 or consent of instructor; junior standing, 
The elementary properties of metric spaces with special attention to the line and the plane. 

160. Introduction to Numerical Analysis (5). Pr. MH 265 or MH 428, junior stand- 
ing; a knowledge of an algorithmic computer language available at the 
Computer Center+ . : 
Polynomial approximation, numerical differentiation and Integration, solution of ordinary 
differential equations (initial value problems) error analysts. 

161. Numerical Matrix Analysis (5). Pr, MH 266 or MH 333; junior standing; a 
quowledge of an algorithmic computer language available at the Computer 
enter+ 
Numerical solution of algebrai uations and of systems of linear equations, solution of 

cary value bhi sumetiedl calculation of characteristic values and vectors, error 
analysis. 

164. Probability Theory (5). Pr.. MH 420 or consent of instructor; junior standing. 

plete probability fields, probability functions, random variables, convergent sequences 
Of random variables, conditional probability, distribution functions, various applications. 
167. Mathematical Statistics I (5). Pr. MH 163; junior standing, 


Descriptive statistics, elementary probability and sampling theory, least squares and 
correlation. 


tThis information can be obtained by taking TE 204. 
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468, Mathematical Statistics 1 (5). Pr., MH 467; junior standing, 

Chi-square test, best estimates, small sample theory, analysis of variance, non-parametric 
methorls. 

#480. Mathematics of Computation (5), Pr, one course above MH 163; junior 
standing, 

Various numerical methods of problem solution; programming these methods using an 
algebraic compiler, 

485. Fundamentals of Algebra I (5). Pr., one course above MH 163; junior standing. 
The structure of the integers, factorization of the integers, congruent theory. 

*486. Foundation of Geometry (5). Pr., one course above MH 163; junior standing. 
Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometries with emphasis given to their logical development 
from basic assumptions, Some attention given to the history of geometry. 

487. Fundamentals of Analysis (5). Pr., one course above MH 163; junior standing. 
A study of mathematical analysis with emphasis on basic principles and relationships. 
(Not for majors in scicnce and mathematics.) 

491. Special Problems (1-5). Pr. consent of instructor; junior standing. 


Not open to graduate students. An individual problems course. Each student will work 
under the direction of a staff member on some problem of mutual interest. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


602-603. Celestial Mechanics I, HI (5-5). Pr.. MH 407 or consent of instructor. 


Elliptic motion, potentials of attracting bedies, numerical integration and differential cor- 
rection of orbits, lumar theory, theory of perturbations, Lagrange's method and introduction 
to canonical variables, the disturbing function, artificial satellite orbit theory. 


607-608-409. Applied Mathematics I, I, U9 (5-5-5). Pr., approved graduate standing, 


Scalar, vector, and dyadic fields: equations governing fields; Helmboltz’s and Laplace's 
equations in curvilinear coordinates; separation of variables; boundary conditions and 
eghenfunctions; Green's functions, 


610. Special Functions (5), Pr., consent of instructor, 
613. Tensor Analysis (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 


620-21. Functions of Real Variables I, If (5-5). Pr., departmental approval. 
Measure theory and Lebesgue integration. 

622-623. Functions of a Complex Variable I, II (5-5). Pr., departmental approval. 
Complex numbers; analytic functions; derivatives, Cauchy integral theorem and formula; 
Tavior and Laurent series; analytic continuation, residues; maximum principle; Riemann 
surfaces; conformal mapping; families of analytic functions, 

624-625-626. Normed Linear Spaces (5-5-5). Pr., departmental approval. 

Bounded linear transformations and linear functionals on Banach and Wilbert spaces, 
including conjugate spaces, adjoint operators, self adjoint operator, spectral theory, 
applications to particular spaces. 

628-629. Advanced Theory of Differential Equations (5-5). Pr., departmental approval. 


Existence, wniquencss and continuation theorems for ordinary and partial differential 
equations; nature of solutions. The first quarter will be devoted to ordinary equations, 
the second to partial differential equations, 


631-632. Modern Algebra I, Uf (5-5). Pr., departmental approval. 
Numbers; sets) groups; rings; fields of polynomials; Galois theory 

633. Theory of Groups (5). Pr.. MH 631. 
Sylow theory, abelian groups, chain conditions. 

634. Theory of Rings (5). Pr., MH 632 or departmental approval, 
Structure of rings, ideals in commutative rings. 

637-638-639. Matrices (5-5-5). Pr.. MH 437. 


Special types of matrices; reduction to canonical form: function of matrices; readings in 
current literature. 


640-641-642. Functional Analysis (5-5-5). Pr. MH 626 or consent of instructor. 
Topics in the advanced theory of linear functionals and operators on Banach and Hilbert 
spaces, chosen to lead students into research work in this field. 

645-46. Differential Geometry I, HI (5-5). Pr. departmental approval. 


Tensor analysis; curves and surfaces in Euclidean space; introduction to Riemannian 
geometry of n-dimensions, 


650-651-652. General Topology (5-5-5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
An axiomatic development of point-set topology; connectivity, compactness, separability, 
topological equivalence, well-ordering, inner limiting sets, Cartesian products, 

653. Dimension Theory (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
The topological study of dimension in separable metric spaces. 

654-655-656. Point-Set Topology (5-5-5). Pr.. MH 652. 


Upper semi-continuous collections, indccomposable continua, metrization problems, inverne 
limits, other topics. 


657-058. Algebraic Topology (5-5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
The fundamental group, homology and cohomology groups, simplicial complexes, other topics. 


*Not available to graduate studeitm In the areas of wience or mathematics, 
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661. Advanced Numerical Analysis (5). Pr., MH 461, and MH 265 or MH 428. 
Numerical solution of partial differential equations. 

667. Mathematical Statistics TE (5), Pr... MH 468 or consent of instructor, 
Advanced probability and sampling theory, advanced regression and correlation, analysis 
of variance, Monte Carlo method, factor analysis. 

668. Mathematical Statistics II (5), Pr. MH 667. 
Estimation, experimental design, non-parametric methods, sequential analysis, game theory, 
linear programming, covariance techniques. 

670. Uniform Spaces (5). Pr.. MH 652 and consent of instructor, 
Uniform spaces, uniform tapology, uniformly continuous functions, completions of uniform 
spaces, other topics. 


Note: Courses 683 through 688 listed below are for Education majors and are 
nor available to graduate students in science or mathematics, They are offered in 
summer only, 


683. Number Systems (5). Pr. MH 485 and approved graduate standing. 
Detailed construction of the number system with close attention paid to the logic empl - 
This course is intended to Curnish the high school teacher with a thorough understanding 
of the number system and its role in high school algebra and analysis. 
Fundamentals of Algebra UL (5). Pr., MH 485 and approved graduate standing. 
Number fields, including the fields of rational, real, and complex numbers; the algebra of 
polynomials over a field: factorization of polynomials; and theory of equations, 

686. Fundamentals of Algebra III (5). Pr., MH 685, 
Continuation of MH 685. 

687, Fundamentals of Analysis 11 (5). Pr., MH 487. 
Continuation of MH 487 with the inuoduction of more sophisticated ideas, ¢.g., the 
completeness axiom, continuity and inverse Functions, 


688. Fundamentals of Analysis 111 (5). Pr. MH 687. 
Continuation of MH 687. 

691. Directed Reading in Algebra (Credit to be arranged.) Pr. 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area. 

692. Directed Reading in Analysis. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr. 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area. 

693. Directed Reading in Applied Mathematics. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr. 10 
hours of 600 courses in the area. 

694. Directed Reading in Geometry, (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area. 

695. Directed Reading in Topology. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area. 

6%. Directed Reading in Matrix Theory. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 
600 courses in the area. 

697. Directed Reading in Numerical Analysis. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours 
of 600 courses in the area. 

se Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) May be repeated for credit, 


Research and Dissertation, (Credit to be arranged.) 


Mechanical Engineering (ME) 


Professors Vestal, Head, Barbin, Bussell, Jemian, Jones, Assistant Head, Maynor, 
Shaw, Swinson, Tanger, and Vachon : 
Associate Professors Cooley, Dyer, Fluker, Reece, Scarborough, Smith, and Wilcox 
Assistant Professors Dunn, Goodling, Leppert, Maples, and Yu 
Instructor Qashov 


Visiting Lecturer Touloukian 


202. Engineering Materials Science—Structure (3. Pr., CH 103, PS 220 or PS, 205. 
Theories and structures of crystalline and a hous materials. Bonding, crystal. classes, 
phase equilibrium relationships, diffusion and phase transformations. 

205, Applied Mechanics—Statics (4). Coreq., MH 264 and PS 220. 

Resolution and composition of forces; equilibrium of force systems; friction; second moments. 

207, Strength of Materials I (3), Pr., ME 205 and MH 264, coreq., MH 265. 
Fundamentals of stress and atrain; stress-strain relations; temperature effects; bar with 
4xial force; thinwall cylinders; torsion, 
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Description of Courses 


Engineering Method (1). Coreq., PS 222. 

A rational approach to the solution of engineering problems, treating the relationship 
between analysis and experiments, including a review of basic postulates and analytical 
models, with applications in various areas, (Students with credit in PN 105 may not 
take this course for credit.) 

Thermodynamics I (4). Pr., MH 264 and PS 220. 


Laws of thermodynamics; energy transformations; properties and relationships among prop- 
erties; equations of state and simple processes and cycles, 


Thermodynamics Hf (3). Pr., ME 301, 

Thermodynamic analysis of real and ideal cycles, and concepts of compressible Muid flow. 
Thermodynamics Hl (5). Pr., ME 301. 

Property determination, Maxwell's relations, thermodynamics of mixtures, combustion, and 
chemical equilibrium. 

Enginccring Materials Science—Properties (3). Pr.. ME 202, ME 207. 
Relationships between structure and properties and the effects of environment, Mechanical 
properties, plasticity of single and poly-crystals, and properties of composite materials. 
a, Laboratory (2). Lec, 1, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 265. 

Application of analog and digital programming in Mechanical Engincering. 

Materials Testing Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. Coreq., ME 316. 

Applications of principles in solid mechanics. 

Thermodynamics (5), Winter. Pr.. MH 163 and PS 206 or equivalent. 

Gases and vapors; cycles; mass and heat transfer, Open to non-enginecring students only. 
Measurements Laboratory (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr.. ME 308. 

The theory and practice of engineering measurements, including treatment of experimental 
data and the design of experiments. 

Strength of Materials If (4), Pr.. ME 207, coreq., ME 309. 

Beams; thick wall cylinders: theories of failure: energy. 

Dynamics I (4). Pr., ME 205, coreq., MH 265. 

Kinematics of points, lines, and rigid bodies; relative motion and coordinate transformations; 
kinetics: conservation of energy and momentum. 

Dynamics If (4). Pr.. ME 321, coreq.,. MH 266. 

Matrix methods in kinematics; introduction to celestial mechanics; Euler's equations of 
motion; the inertia tensor; gyroscopic motion. 

Dynamics of Machines (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr.. ME 207, ME 308, ME 322. 
Analysis of rotating systems. Dynamic force analysis of mechanisms and complexes of 
mechanisms. Oscillating system, 

Engincering Materials Science—Physical Metallurgy (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr. 
ME 304. 

Relationship between structure and properties of metals. Meling and solidification, erystal 
structure, dislocation and imperfection theories, alloying, deformation, and transformations. 
Physical Analysis of Materials I (4). Lec, 3, Lab. 3. Pr.. ME 335. 

The analysis and interpretation of the structures of materials using optical eccporquets 
Specific physical properties will be measured. Samples will be prepared and processed by 
the students, 

The Physical Analysis of Materials LI (4), Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr.. ME 336. 

The analysis and interpretation of the structures and properties of materials using special 
techniques. Diffraction, radiography and various non-destructive test procedures will be 
employed, 

Phase Diagrams (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 335, CH 412. 


Methods of representing and interpreting phase equilibria. Binary and multicomponent 
systems. Simpler tempcrature-composition systems and more complex tempcraturc-pressure: 
composition systems. Major soup one on applications. Minor emphasis on phase diagram 
determination and thermodynamics. 


Fluid Mechanics I (3). Pr.. ME 321, ME 301 and ME 207. 


Fluid properties; dimensional analysis; fluid statics; fluid kinematics; strain rates; differ- 
ential forms of conservation laws; applications to ecxtcrior and interior flows. 


Fluid Mechanics Il (4), Pr.. ME 340, coreq., ME 302, ME 322, 

Potential theory; vorticity; stcam functions; viscous flow; boundary layers; turbulent flow. 
Statistical Thermodynamics (3). Pr.. ME 301 or departmental approval and 
junior standing. 

Fundamental laws of thermodynamics and thermodynamic properties from the microscopic 
point of view, 


Introduction to Optimal Systems (4). Pr.. MH 310 and junior standing. 
Application of optimal criteria to engineering problems, 
Turbomachines (4). Pr., ME 341 or departmental approval and junior standing. 


Applications of fluid mechanics to turbomachines, such as pumps, compressors, turbines, and 
fluid couplings, control devices, 


Thermodynamics of Power Systems (4), Pr. ME 302, ME 303, ME 341, Coreq,., 


ME 421 or departmental at fp ae and junior standing. 
Design and analysis of static and dynamic thermal power systems. 
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Thermal Systems Laboratory (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr, ME 312 and ME 415, 
Selected experiments on thermal systems cvaluation. 

Heat Transfer (4). Pr, ME 340, EE 262, MH 265, or departmental approval 
and junior standing, 

Fundamental principles of heat transfer by steady and unsteady conduction, thermal and 
luminous radiation, boiling and condensation, free and forced convection. 

Transport Processes (3). Pr. ME 421 or departmental approval and junior 
standing. 

Ttiaipink processes involving mas, momentum, and energy transfer combined with heat 
and mass transfer in chemical reacting boundary layers. 

Gas and Steam Turbines (4). Pr. ME 302, ME 341, and senior standing. 
Thermodynamic theory and design of nozzles and blades for gas and steam turbines. 
Dynamics of Physical Systems (4). Pr., ME 323, ME 340 and junior standing. 
Motion of systems represented by first and second order differential equations, Transient 
types and response of physical systems. Transfer functions. 

Air Conditioning and Refrigeration (4). Pr. ME 302, ME 421 and junior 
standing. 

Theory and design of heating, cooling and ventilating systems, and refrigeration systems, 
including cryogemics. 

Automatic Controls (3). Pr.. MH 265, ME 341, ME 427 and junior standing. 
Control systems fundamentals, Systems analysis techniques. Applicaions to machine and 
process control. 

Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer (5). Spring. Pr., ME 310. 

Mechanics of compressible and incompressible fluids; transmission of heat by conduction, 
convection, and radiation. Open to non-engineering students only. 

Engineering Materials Science—Ferrous Metallurgy (3). Pr., ME 335, and junior 
standing. 

Design - ferrous metals following modern theory and practice. Hardenability, alloying, 
deformation, and special purpose steels. 

Engineering Materials Science—Nonferrous Metallurgy (3). Pr, ME 335 and 
junior standing. 

Design of nonferrous metals following modern theory and practice. Aluminum and copper- 
beryllium systems, corrosion resistant alloys, refractory metals, strengthening mechanisms, 
spacecraft environment, 

Residual Stresses in Metals (3). Pr, ME 335, and junior standing. 

Production and measurement of residual stresses in ; relation of residual stresses to 
fatigue; consideration of fatigue in design. 

Mechanical Engineering Design I (4), Lec, 3, Lab. 3. Pr, ME 323; coreq., ME 
335, ME 427. 

Design of machine clements for static and dynamic stresses with the emphasis on synthesis 
and creative design. 

Mechanical Engineering Design Ul (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Pr, ME 439, ME 316. 
The solution of typical engineering systems problems by group or team effort, requiring 
the development of skill and co-operation in the use of analysis, synthesis, creative design 
and optimization. 

Engineering Systems (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 3. Pr. senior standing and departmental 
approval. 

Mechanical Engineering design problems requiring the development of skill in the use of 
analysis, synthesis and creativencss in the ign of engineering systems. 


eapeee Aided Design (3). Pr., ME 427 or departmental approval and junior 


The computer in design. Batch and Interactive processing. The use of typewriter and visual 
display remote terminals in the development and operation of design systems, 


Photoelastic Stress and Strain Analysis (3). Pr., ME 207 and junior standing. 


Theory of the polariscope; two- and three-dimensional model making and preparation: 
techniques of data collection and photoelectric models and analysis. 


“antec Physical Metallurgy—Theoretical Metallurgy (3). Pr. ME 335, CH 
PS 222, 
The physical properties of metals in relation to the modern theories of metals. 


Advanced Physical Metallurgy—Plasticity (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr. ME 335, 


ME 316. 

The macro- and micro-processes involved in the plastic deformation of metals, Slip, cwin- 
ning, dislocation caeces. cloth. fatigue, impact, high velocity deformation, and other plastic 
deformation processes will be studied in relation to current knowledge, 


Introduction to Ceramics (8). Pr. ME 335. 
The engineering applications and design principles of important ceramic materials will be 
Mudied with particular attention direct to the structure:property relationships, Hoth 
Rlassy and crystalline ceramic materials will be included. 
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Special Problems. (Credit 1-5.) Pr., Department Head approval, junior standing. 


Individual student endeavor under staff supervision involving special problems of an advanced 
nature, 


Advanced Projects (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr., ME 421, ME 341, coreq., ME 440, 
and senior standing. 


Individual projects of a current oature, involving both analysis and synthesis, culminating 
in a formal report. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Advanced Thermodynamics I (3). Pr.. ME 303 and graduate standing. 
Classical thermodynamics of reactive and nonreactive systems; applications. 
Advanced Thermodynamics Uf (3). Pr., ME 604, 
Statistical treatment the laws and properties of thermodynamic systems; applications. 
Propulsion Systems (4). Pr., departmental approval, 
Chemical systems including liquid and solid rocket engines; thermionic engines and tonic 
propulsion; plasma and nuclear propulsion systems. 
Energy Conversion Systems (3). Pr., ME 605, PS 320 or departmental approval. 
A review of quantum mechanic#s and irreversible thermodynamics; study of direct energy 
converters, viz, thermoelectric, photovoltaic, thermionic and magnetohydrodynamic generators 
and fuel cells. 
Advanced Thermodynamics HI (3), Pr., ME 605. 
Thermodynamics of nonequilibrium processes. 
Heat Transmission—Conduction (3), Pr. ME 421, MH 362 or departmental 
approval. 
Formulations and solutions of steady, steady periodic, and unsteady heat conduction problems. 


Heat Transmission—Convection (3). Pr.. ME 421. 

General problems of convection. forced convection heat transfer, free convection, thermo- 
dynamic boundary layers, condensing and boiling, heat transfer to liquid metals and analysis 
of heat exchangers. 


Heat Transmission—Radiation (3). Pr.. ME 421. 

Fundamental laws of radiation, net radiation methods, configuration factors, wadiation 
through absorbing media, solar terrestrial and celestial radiation, and thermometry and 
temperature control. 


Advanced Strength of Materials (3). Pr.. ME 316, MH 362 or departmental 
approval, 
Sees and strain analyses of curved beams and beams on elastic foundations; energy 


methods; selected topics from the literature; stress and strain analyses in bars of nan: 
circular section subjected to torsion. 


Theory of Elasticity I (3). Pr., departmental approval. 


Theory of stress and strain and stress-strain relations. Laws of balance in momentum, 
oo of momentum, and energy. Solution by tensor stress function and displacement 
unctions. 


Theory of Elasticity I (3). Pr., ME 631, 
Continuation of solutions by potential functions. Solutions of two dimensional problems 
by Kolosov-Muskhelishvili methods. 


Experimental Stress Analysis (3), Pr., ME 316. 
Stress analyses by experimental techniques including transmission and art scattered light 


photoclasticity; strain gages, brittle coatings, photoclastic coatings. Moire patterns are 
developed. 


Elastic Stability (3). Pr., ME 631 or departmental approval. 

Stability of conservative and nonconservative systems, Buckling of slender bars and 
thin-walled cross-sections; buckling of plates and shells. Buckling loads by Rayleigh-Riw, 
Galerkin, and Kantrovich methods. 


Intermediate Dynamics (3). Pr.. ME 340, MH 362, 

Dynamics of particles and systems of particles applied to engineering problems. Work 
and enerey and impulse and momentum principles. LaGrange’s equations and Hamilton's 
principle. 

Non-Linear Oscillations (3). Pr.. ME 427 or d ental approval. 

Method of im plane to linear systems. Self-excited and relaxation oscillations. Routh- 


Hurwitz and Liapovnov criteria on stability, Introduction to asymptotic method to non- 
linear oscillations. 


Theory of Plates (3). Pr.. ME 631, 

Analyses of plates of various shapes under transverse and in-plane loadings with different 
boundary conditions. Buckling of plates due to in-plane loadings. Introduction to von 
Karman large deflection theory. 


Theory of Shells (3). Pr., departmental approval. 


Introduction to differential metry. Development of governing equations for shells 
under arbitrary loading. Sha shell theory with applications. Asymptotic method for 
solution of differential equations in shell theory. 
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Variational Mechanics (3). Pr., departmental approval. 

The problem of Bolza, Mayer and LaGrange with fixed and variable end points; Hamilton's 
tincple and LaGrange’s equations; emetey method; Rayleigh’s principle and Rayleigh- 
itz method: Galerkin method; variational methods; applications, 

Fluid Dynamics (3), Pr., MH 362 and graduate standing, 

Navier-Stokes Equations, Exact and approximate solutions, Euler's equations. Continuity. 
Energy equations, lrrotational flow, 

Boundary Layer Theory (3), Pr., ME 640. 
Hydrodynamic and thermal boundary layers, Prandtl’s equations, integral relations and 
approximate techniques. 

Gas Dynamics I (3), Pr.. ME 640. 

Compressible flow equations; Isentropic flow; Fanno line flow, Rayleigh line flow, shock 
Waves; high speed flow; internal and extrenal flows; forces on immersed bodies, 

Gas Dynamics I (3). Pr.. ME 642 and ME 605, 

Continuation of ME 642 with emphasis on real gas effects and non-equilibrium flow, 

Turbulence (5). Pr., ME 641. 

Analysis of wall-affected and free turbulent flows. 

Structure and Properties of Solids (3). Pr., departmental approval. 
Denominations of structure are considered, via an ingercistiplinacy approach, from the 
viewpoint of providing a fundamental insight with respect to t genesis of selected 
Macroscopic properties. 

Corrosion: Fundamentals and Applications (3). Pr., departmental approval. 
Nature and mechanisms of corrosion. Effects of: material-manufacturing methods, con- 
struction and environment. Corrosion types and methods of corrosion control. 

Performance of Metals at Elevated Temperatures (3). Pr., departmental approval. 
Fundamental behavior of metals at elevated temperatures. Commercial and experimental 
types of ferrous and nonferrous alloys and their suitability for elevated temperature 

applications. 

X-Ray Metal phy (3). Pr. ME 335 and MH 362. 

The principles of X-ray absorption and diffraction and application to the study of metals 
and other crystalline materials. 

Strengthening of Metals (3). Pr., ME 335. 

A treatment of the six basic mechanisms by which metals are strengthened. Emphasis is 
placed on causative factors and accompanying manifestations. 

Plasticity of Metals (3). Pr., ME 335. 

A quantitative treatment of: the minimization of plastic flow, by means of design considera. 
tion, where the phenomenon is associated with deleterious effects; the maximization 
plastic flow, by means of material-condition and forming method considerations, where the 

objective is to form or shape. 

Dislocation Theory (3). Pr. departmental approval, 

The nature and pel Naki of. dislocations inclu ng crystal structure and imperfections, 
dislocation geometry in both ideal and real crystals, dislocation configurations, multiplication 
and interactions with various imperfections, and methods of observation. 

Planar Mechanisms (3). Pr. ME 323. 

Analysis of simple and complex planar mechanisms. Synthesis by finite displacement and 
infinitesimal motion methods. 

Spatial Mechanisms (3). Pr.. ME 675. 

Analysis and synthesis of spatial mechanisms. 


Selected Topics in Mechanical Design (3). Pr. ME 630 and ME 675. ; 
Dynamic properties of trains of mechanisms; hydrostatic and hydrodynamic lubrication; 
thermal equilibrium; wear and. fatigue problems, design techniques involving computers. 


Seminar (credit to be arranged), May be taken more than one quarter. 


Directed Reading in Mechanical Engineering (credit to be arranged). May be 

taken more than one quarter, 

Engineering Analysis (3). Pr., departmental REprONeS 

Stud i i b for continuous systems. Physical 

awe’ and ee Gorey Sead “wit considerable emphasis on numerical 

solutions. 

Experimental Research Methods (3). Pr., departmental approval. 

eit methods and data wens mathematical statistics and probability, analysis 
experimental data, errors or measurement, and imatrumentation. 

Fluid Machines (3). Pr.. ME 642. 

Similarity considerations; cavitation; cascade theory; axial and radial flow machines. 

Research and Thesis (credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one 

qUarter, 


Research and Dissertation (credit to be arranged), May be taken more than 
one quarter. 
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Military Science (MS) 


BASIC COURSE 


First Year (Freshman) 
Military Science I 
Orientation; History, Mission and Organization of the ROTC Program, Me- 
chanical Training, M1! Rifle; Military/Civilian Obligations; US Army Reserves 
and National Guard; Definition and Causes of War; Evolution of Weapons and 
Warfare (1). Lec. 1, Leadership Lab. L. 


Principles of War; Factors of National Power; National Objectives, Policies, 
Strategies and Instruments; Organization and Mission of the Armed Forces (1). 
Lec. 1, Leadership Lab. 1. 


Marksmanship; Range Firing; Organization, Mission and Capabilities of the 
Army (1). Lec. 1, Leadership Lab. 1. 


Second Year (Sophomore) 


Military Science Il (Pr,, MS I or as determined by the Professor of Military 
Science). 


American Military History (1). Lec. 2, Leadership Lab, 1. 

The origins of the American Army to the present with emphasis on factors which led to 
the prgancasinaah tactical, logistical, operational, strategic, social, and similar patterns 
found in the present day Army. 

Introduction to Tactics and Operations (Map and Acrial Photograph Reading) 
(1). Lec. 2, Leadership Lab. 1. 

Application of basic principles, emphasizing terrain appreciation and evaluation; marginal 
information; military and Sopograe ne: map symbols; orientation; intersection; resection; 
military grid reference system; classes of acrial photography and clementary acrial photog- 
raphy reading. 

Introduction to Tactics and Operations (1). Lec. 2, Leadership Lab. 1. 
Instruction in the basic military team; combat formations and patrolling; field fortification 


and camouflage, cover and concealment; technique of fire and principles of offensive and 
defensive combat. 


ADVANCED COURSE 


Third Year (Junior) 


Military Science LI (Pr., all MS I and MS [1 or equivalent as determined by 
Professor of Military Science). 


Fest § and Management I (3). Lec. 4, Leadership Lab. 2. 

Educationa paycnology as pertains to the three stage instructional process; responsibilities 

—_ basic qualities a leader; application of sound principles to problems of platoon 
ers. 

Fundamentals and Dynamics of the Military Team I (3). Lec. 4, Leadership 

Lab. 2. 

Familiarization with the roles of the various branches in the overall mission of the Army: 

peincipes and methods of communications; Infantry Small Unit Leaders Estimate of the 


jtuation, planning and organizing for combat and execution of mission, fundamentals of 
offensive and defensive combat, and small unit operations. 


Fundamentals and Dynamics of the Military Team I (3). Lec. 4, Leadership 
Lab. 2. 


eaters and management aspects of employing the rifle platoon and company in offen- 
sive and defensive combat, 


Fourth Year (Senior) 


Military Science IV (Pr., MS UI or as determined by the Professor of Military 
Science). 


Fundamentals and Dynamics of Military Team II (3). Lec. 4, Leadership Lab. 2. 
Classification, functions, capabilities and organization of forces; command and staff rela- 
tionships and functions; combat intelligence; principles of reconnaissance and security; 
impact of tactical operations on personne! and logistics management; code of conduct. 


Fundamentals and Dynamics of Military Team If (3), Lec. 4, Leadership Lab. 2. 
Organization for combat; the battlefield; principles of war; fundamentals of the applica- 
tion of force using the combined arms team (Infantry, Armor and Artillery) as the teach- 
ing vehicle; duties and responsibilities of company and battalion officers of the combat 
arms during tactical operations. 
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403, Leadership and Management II (3). Lec. 4, Leadership Lab. 2. 


Army administraion and management techniques and p ures; military law; laws of 
land warfare; inter-relationship of element of national power; world change and military 
implications; customs of the service; responsibilities and obligations of an officer, 


Music (MU) 


Professors Hinton, Head, Glyde, Tamblyn, Rosenbaum, and Tyre 
Associate Professors Bentley, Moore, and Walls 
Assistant Professors Anderson, Lavore, Stephenson, Mickelson, Howard, 
Rawlins, and Vinson 
Instructors Colaianni, J. Kendrick, Goff, and L. Kendrick 


100. Music Convocation (0). All quarters. Required of all music students cach 


quarter, 

Performance & lectures by faculty, guest artists, and students. Music & music education 
malts Se expentee to perform at teacher's discretion and in accordance with depart- 
mental rules. 


131-132-183. Material and Organization of Music (5-5-5). 

A systematic study of harmony, counterpoint, form and style through the literature of music. 

211-212. Service Playing (1-1). 

Hymn playing, modulation, selected anthems and oratorio selections, simple improvisation 
and transposition. 

231-232-238. Material & Organization of Music (5-5-5). Pr., 133. 

Continuation of the study of Harmony, Counterpoint, Form and Style in music, 

251-252-253, Survey of Music Literature (1-1-1). Lec, and Lab, 3-33, 

Presentation of instrumental solo, opera and symphonic music, ng ene the student 
with musical compositions and composers with emphasis on music literature of the past 
three centuries. 

311. Liturgies (3), 

Liturgical worship service of Roman Catholic and Protestant churches, plus non-Uturigical 
forms of other Protestant denominations, 

$12. Hymnology (3). 

The musical significance of hymna of the Christian church from the earliest times to the 
present. 

331-332-534. Materials and Organization of Music (5-5-5), Pr. 235. 

Continuation of second year systematic study of harmony, counterpoint, form and style 
through the literature of music. 

334-335-336, Counterpoint LILI (3-3-3). Pr., MU 233. 
1. Strict Counterpoint. Counterpoint in 5 species in 2 or 3 voices concluding with in- 
vertible counterpoint. II. Tonal counterpoint, Contrapuntal devices of the 18th Centu 
including double counterpoint and imitation. UI. Invention and Fugue. The study an 
Writing of 2 part inventions, canonic treatment, and the 5 voice fugue. 

337-338-339. Modern Harmony I, II, Ill (3-3-3). Pr., 233. | 
Twentieth century harmonic devices. An integrated approach to understanding con: 
temporary writing, with emphasis on original work and analysis of the principal depart: 
ments from “‘traditional’’ harmony. 

351-352-353. Music History I-I1-IIl (3-3-3). 

Development of music from early times to the present day. Lectures, recorded examipies, 
readings. 

361-362-365. Conducting LILI (3-1-1). Pr., mu 133, MU 153. 5 ie 
. Elementary basic ba d introduction to score reading. I. ral con. 
ducting. "Elementi Seek fat ceaeel score. reading and conducting choir and glee clubs. 
III. Instrumental conducting. Elementary course in instrumental score reading and con- 
ducting band, orchestra and instrumental ensembles. . 

371. Introduction to Music (3). Open to Elementary Education Majors only. 

The understanding of music including an explanation of basic terms, notations, rhythm, 
tonal system, and piano score reading. 

109, Marching Band Techniques (3). 

Fundamental methods and procedures of the Marching Band, , 

414. Care and Repair of Musical Instruments (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr., senior standing. 
Selection, care and repair of woodwind, brass and string instruments with emphasis on ad- 

aus justments which should be made by the instrumental director, 

- Organ Literature and Design (3). 
Survey of organ literature correlating the forms of compositions and types of organs for 
which the music was written, 

416. Church Music Seminar (3). Pr. MU 311, 312, 361, 362, 415, or 442, or approval 
of instructor. 

The processes of establishing a complete Church Music program, Supervised directing of 
choral ensemble. 
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422-423-424. Theory Review (3-3-3), No credit for Applied Theory Composition or 
Pedagogy Majors. 
re eae techniques of the 18th and [9th centuries, with special emphasis on style and 
gn. 
431-432-433. Music Analysis (3-3-3). Pr.. MU 253 and MU 233. 


Harmonic and structural analysis of smaller instrumental forms; harmonic and atructural 
analysis of the larger polyphonic and homophonic forms. 


434-435-436. Music Composition I-II-III (3-3-3). Pr... MU 233, 


Analysis, study, and writing of musical compositions in small, compound, and larger 
musical forms with emphasis on both stylistic and individual creative writing. 


137-438-439. Orchestration L-IL-III (3-3-3). Pr... MU 233. 
Ranges, notation, and characteristics of orchestral instruments. Exercises in arranging for 
combinations of string and wind instruments. Theory and practice of orchestration for full 
orchestra. 


441, Piano Pedagogy (3). 


For prospective piano teachers. Study of teaching methods for beginners and succeeding 
levels. Classification and analysis of teaching repertoire. 


142, Vocal Pedagogy (3). 


For prospective voice teachers. An intensive study of the materials and methods of voice 
training. Classification and analysis of teaching repertoire. 


443. String Pedagogy (3), 
Mechenics of stringed instruments. Teaching methods, schools, and systems. Teaching 
literature and repertoire. For either violin, viola, cello, string bass of harp. 

444. Instrumental Pedagogy (3). 


Mechanics of brass or woodwind instruments. Teaching methods and repertoire with empha- 
sis on solo instrumental! literature. 


445. Theory Pedagogy (3). 
Required of seniors majoring in theory and composition. Designed to present the problems 
of sightsinging. rhythmic dictation, melodic and harmonic dictation, and part writing from 
a pedagogical viewpoint. 


451. Keyboard Literature (3). Pr., junior standing. 


Masterworks of the clavichord, harpsichord, organ, and plano literature from the Baroque 
period to the present, 


452. Vocal Literature (3), Pr., junior standing. 


Vocal literature from Elizabethan time to the present, including representative European 
and American repertoire. 


453. Choral Literature (3). Pr., junior standing. 


Chronological study of choral music from the Middle Ages to the present including opera, 
and oratorio with detailed examination of representative works. 


454. Instrumental Literature (3). 


Syste and study of orchestral scores and parts from the classic, romantic and modern 
terature. 


455. Opera Literature (3). 
Vocal music of the opera from the Baroque to the present time. 


General Elective Courses 


201. Fundamentals of Music (3). 


Music Se primarily to develop functional piano skills, sight-reading, rhythm and 
meloxlic skills. 


$72. History of Jazz (3). 
The growth of Jazz from its African and European roots to current experimentation. 

873. Appreciation of Music (3). May not be taken for credit by Music Majors or 
Minors, 
Outstanding com rs and compositions. No previous music training required; an orienta. 
tion im the art of listening. 

374. Masterpieces of Music (3). May not be taken for credit by Music Majors or 
Minors. 
Representative musical works of cach great period of musical history. No previous music 
training required. 

477478479. Music Arranging (3-3-3), By ission. 


Project course in arranging various combinations from quartet to symphonic band, and 
arranging for soio and choral groups, 


Group Performance Courses 


121-122-123. Glee Club (1 hour credit per quarter). 
MEN’S GLEE CLUB AND WOMEN’S GLEE CLUB are study and performing groups open 
to any Auburn student. (May be taken with or without credit.) 

130. Jazz Laboratory Band (1). 


A musical ensemble for advanced musicians for the study and performance of music relating 
to the jazz idiom. By audition only. 


Description of Courses $07 


221-222-223. Choral Union (1 hour credit per quarter), 
Open to any Auburn student. Required for all Music Majors and Minors. (May be taken 
with or without credit.) 

321-322-328. Concert Choir (1 hour credit per quarter). 
CONCERT CHOIR is a small mixed chorus for study and performance of serious choral 
ae open to any Auburn student by audition only, (May be taken with or without 

it. 

124-125-126. Concert Band (1 hour credit per quarter). 
Members of the Band are selected during the first week of cach quarter. A minimum of 
5 rehearsal hours per week is required, with extra rehearsals scheduled as necessary, Band 
members are required to be present at all rehearsals and all public performances. Students 
enrolled in Concert Band will have the drill portion of Basic Military Training waived, 
(May be taken with or without credit.) 

127-128-129. Orchestra (1 hour credit per quarter). 
Members of the symphonic orchestra are selected by try-outs during the first week of cach 
quarter, (May he taken with or without credit.) 

224. Marching Band (1 hour credit per quarter). (Fall Quarter only.) 
Provides music for athletic contests and half-time shows at football games, various parades, 
pep rallies, and other campus and off-campus events. iresing Ue fall quarter, will rehearse 
4 Minimum of 9 hours per week. Physical Education may be waived for members of the 
Marching Band.* In addition, students will have the drill portion of basic military waived 
when enrolled in Marching Band. See Band Director for details. (May be taken with or 
without credit, ) 

227-228-229, Opera Workshop (I hour credit pe quarter). 
Open to all students interested in opera, including performance, stage-craft, make-tip, con- 
ducting, and coaching. A minimum of three hours per week rebearsal or stage-craft i 
required with extra time scheduled as necessary. (May be taken with or without credit.) 

324-325-326. Music Ensemble (1 hour credit per quarter). (By permission.) - 
Primarily for advanced musicians for the study and performance of musical compositions 
for smal! instrumental and vocal groups. A minimum rehearsal of three hours per week 
required. (May be takem with or without credit.) Includes brass, woodwind, percussion, 
piano & harp ensembles. 

327-328-329. Piano Ensemble (1-1-1). Lab. 3-3-3. 
Study through performance of original compositions and transcriptions for piano-four-hands 
and two pianos using two to four players. 


Applied Music 
Individual instruction is available in voice, piano, organ, strings, woodwinds, 
harp, brass and percussion. 
Students desiring study in applied music must be approved by the Head of the 
*partment of Music before entrance into the course. 
080. Applied Music (0), May be repeated. 


Individual instruction in instrumental or vocal areas. Rudimentary practice as related to 
each discipline, 


181-8283. Applied Music (3-3-3). 
281-23. Applied Music (3-3-3). 
381-23, Applied Music (3-3-3). 


481-25. Applied Music (3-3-3), 
Individual instruction in instrumental or vocal areas. For Bachelor of Music majors only, 


184-85-86, Applied Music (1-1-1). 
“84-85-86. Applied Music (1-1-1). 
3814-85-86. Applied Music (1-1-1). 
4154-85-86, Applied Music (1-1-1). 


Individual instruction in instrumental or vocal areas. For music majors in Bachelor of 
Arts program only. 


187-88-89. Applied Music (1-1-1). 
287-8889. Applied Music (1-1-1). 
387-8889, Applied Music (1-1-1). 


187-8889. Applied Music (1-1-1). 
Individual instruction in instrumental or vocal areas. For students in Elementary and 
ondary Education, all music minors, and applied music electives. 
Rte an he drill portion of 
_ "In addition to the Physical Education stipulation, students will have ¢ r ion o 
Basic Military Training gained for the quarter they are enrolled in Marching Band. 


308 Description of Courses 


The amount of credit in Applied Music is based on the following practice 
schedule: 


1 cr. hr—5 hours weekly practice 
$ cr. hrs.—15 hours weekly practice. 


Applied Music Fees (Per Quarter) 


One half-hour lesson per week —— $20.00 
Two haléfhour lenond per week._._..__.__._._........ $0.00 
Use of practice room, one hour per day. BL 
Use of practice room, two hours per day... ees 


Class Instruction in Applied Music 


The Music Department offers a number of classes in Applied Music open to 
Music Majors and Minors and to regularly registered college students who have had 
previous music training. These classes meet two hours per week and carry one hour 
credit. Tuition fee $5.00. 


104-5-5. Piano Class (1-1-1). (2-2-2 Lec. and Lab.) 
Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to plano playing. (See 
above for fee.) 

107-8-9. Voice Class (1-1-1), (2-2-2 Lec. and Lab.) 
oage ite mae and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to voice. (See above 
or fee. 

110-11-12. String Instruments Class (1-1-1), (2-2-2 Lec. and Lab.) 
Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to violin, viola, cello 
and contrabass playing. (See above for fee.) 

1153-14-15. Brass Instruments Class (1-1-1). (2-2-2 Lee. and Lab.) 
Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to playing on trumpet, 
trombone and other brass instruments. (See above for fee.) 

116-17-18. Woodwind Instruments Class (1-1-1), (2-2-2 Lec. and Lab.) 
Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to playing on clarinet. 
oboc, bassoon, flute and other woodwind instruments, (See ove for fee.) 

119. Percussion Instruments Class (1). (2 Labs.) 


Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to playing percussion 
instruments: drums, bells, cymbals, triangle, tympani, etc. (See above for fee.) 


GRADUATE COURSES 


422-23-24. Theory Review (3-3-3). Pr., senior standing and departmental approval. 
No credit for Applied, Theory-Composition, or Pedag majors. A review of the harmonic 
techniques of the 18th and [9th centuries, with special emphasis on style and design. 

600-1-2. Advanced Instrumental and Choral Conducting (2-2-2). 

Laboratory for development of skills relating to the performance of traditional and modern 
works. Emphasis on score reading and analysis. 

603. Brass Instruments Techniques (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. 

Course designed to work out specific problems with graduate students in furthering their 
knowledge of and skill on brass instruments. 

604. Woodwind Instruments Techniques (1), Lec. 1, Lab, 3. 

Course designed to work out specific problems with graduate students in furthering their 
knowledge of and skill on woodwind instruments. 

605. Percussion Instruments Techniques (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 3, 

Course designed to work out specific problems with graduate students in furthering their 
knowledge of and skill on percussion instruments, 

606. Music in the Arts (4). 

Music in relation to architecture, the plastic arts, and poetry. 


607. Choral Literature of the Classic, Romantic and Modern Periods (4). 
The styles, forms, and performance practices of the choral music from the Classic, Romantic 
and Modern riods, working primarily with scores of representative works, Participation 
in an approval choral organization is required, 


608. Choral Arranging (4). Pr., departmental approval. 
Advanced Arranging for various choral combinations. Participation in an approved choral 
organization is required. 

609. 


Seminar in 20th itp Music (3-3-3), Pr., departmental approval, 

Analysis and comparison of representative works of principal composers of the first half 
of the 20th century. Specific works chosen for each quarter. (May be repeated for 4 
maximum of 9 hrs. credit.) 

610. Band Arranging (4). Pr., departmental approval. 

Advanced arranging for various band organizations, Participation in band is required. 


612. 


634. 


44. 
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Orchestral Arranging (4). Pr., departmental approval. 

ee arranging for various orchestral organizations, Participation in orchestra is 
required, 

Acoustics in Music (3). Pr., departmental approval. 

The physics of sound as related to music. 

Music History Seminar (2). Pr. departmental approval. 

Different aspects of the history of music, Specific research areas chosen each quarter. 
(May be repeated for a maximum of 6 hrs. credit.) 

Repertoire Seminar (2-2-2). Pr., departmental approval. 

A comprehensive survey of music literature in the student's major area through analysis & 
performance. (May be repeated for a maximum of 6 hrs. credit.) 


650-651-652. Techniques of Private Instrumental Instruction (3-3-3). Pr., departmental 


approval. 
Analysis of teaching and supervised teaching. 


653-654-655. Techniques of Private Instruction in Voice 3-3-3. 
660-661-662. Independent Study in Applied Music (3-3-3), Pr., departmental approval. 


Advanced private study and recital. 


681-682-683. Independent Study in (A) Composition, (B) Analysis (2-3, 2-3, 2-3). Pr., 


697. 


112. 


24. 


318, 


x 8 


358. 


372. 


402. 


departmental approval. 
Qualifying Recital. 


Naval Science (NS) 


(List of courses will be found on page 198) 


Nutrition and Foods (NF) 


Professors Van de Mark, Head, Davis, and Fick 
Associate Professor Chastain 
Assistant Professors Driskell, Rush, and Whittle 
Instructor Strawn 


Principles of Food Preparation (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Each quarter. 
Basic principles underlying the fundamental processes and standards of food preparation. 


Nutrition and Man (3). 
The fundamentals of nutrition and the influence of socio-economic and cultural patterns 
of man on fulfilling nutritional needs. 


Meal Management (5), Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Each quarter. Pr., NF 104. 
Planning of meals with emphasis on scientific principles of nutrition, aesthetic value, 
Management of time and the food budget on yarious economic levels. 


Nutritional Biochemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 203. 

<emlenry of carbohydrates, fats, proteins, vitamins, and minerals applied to human nu- 
ntion, 

Food Preservation (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Fall, Summer. Pr. BY 220 or BY 300. 
Principles and methods of food preservation. 

Nutrition and Dietetics I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., NF 318. 

Preliminary identification, function, and sources of nutrients required by man, 
Nutrition and Dictetics II (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., NF 318, NF 382. 
Identification, function, metabolism and sources of specific mutricnts required by man for 
normal growth, development, and maintcnance. For wutrition majors. 


Institution Organization and Personnel Management (5). Winter. 
Quality food oeice operation as related lo management principles, methods of control, and 
Personnel management, 


Community and Family Health (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 

Facilities, aL ahr anal pra ees nae the community which affect health, Field trips. 
Problems in Community Nutrition (3). Pr. NF 112, NF 372 or equivalent. 
Environmental factors that influcnce the nutritional level of people. 

Fundamentals of Nutrition (3). Lec. 3. Each Quarter, 

Principles of human nutrition and factors influencing food requirements. 

Dict Therapy (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Spring, Pr., junior standing, NF 392. 
Application oe scieciples of nutrition to cartons periods of stress and as a therapeutic aid in 
Treatment of disease. 


510 
416. 


426. 


436. 


446. 


452. 


472. 


478. 


488. 


492. 


601. 


603. 


605, 


620. 


621. 


622. 


623. 


624. 


Deseription of Courses 


Quantity Food Production (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Pr., junior standing and NF 204. 
Institution menu planning, preparation and sanitation in service of food. Use, operation, 
and maintenance of equipment. Laboratory experience in university food service operations. 
Food Purchasing and Financial Management (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2, junior standing. 
Food marketing, purchasing, storage and inventory concrol, 

Food Service Systems (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2, Pr., junior standing and NF 356. 
Application of the processes of planning, organizing, directing, evaluating and controlling 
to the functions and operations of f[c service systems. 


Catering (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., NF 204, 

Types of catered food-service functions; planning, pricing, organization, management, equip: 
ment and service, 

Family Nutrition (3). Lec. 3. Pr. NF 372, NF 382 or equivalent. 

Application of the principles of nutrition to family members of all ages, 

Experimental Foods (5). Pr., NF 104 and CH 203. 

Effects of variation of ingredients and treatments on quality characteristics of Foods, 
Advanced Community Nutrition (3), Pr., junior standing and satisfactory course 
in nutrition. 

Nutrition problems and practices that exist in a modern socicty. 

Modern Views of Nutrition (3), Pr,, junior standing and satisfactory course in 
nutrition. 

Current concepts in nutrition and related fields. 

International Nutrition (3), Pr, junior standing and satisfactory course in 
nutrition, 


Nutritional status of world population and local, national, and international programs for 
improvement. 


Infant and Child Nutrition (5). Pr., junior standing and NF 392, 

Nutrition requirements for growth from pre-natal life through adolescence. 

Seminar in Nutrition and Foods (1-5). 

May be taken more than one quarter for a maximum of 5 credit hours. 

Home Economics in Higher Education (5). 

The effects of scientific, technological and social developments on the family and the Home 
Economics profession as they have implications for higher education in this discipline. 


Emphasis: current trends in subject matter areas, scope and program development, adminis 
tration, and instructional resources. 


Methods of Research in Home Economics (3). 
Research and investigation methods eer to the various areas of Home Economics, 


Required of all graduate students in Nutrition and Foods 


Special Problems in Nutrition and/or Foods. Credit to be arranged (2-5), Pry 
consent of instructor. May be taken more than one quarter. 


Experimental Foods (5). Pr., NF 464. 
Advanced study of experimental foods including chemical reactions involved in food combi: 
nations. 


Chemical and Physical Properties of Foods (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. NF 204 and 
NF 464. 
Chemical and physical changes of importance in food preparation and processing. 


Problems in Food Preservation (5). Pr., BY 220 or equivalent. 
Various problems which grow out of advanced study of preservation of foods, These prob: 
lems ate subjects for minor research. 


Readings in Nutrition and/or Foods (5-10), Pr., NF 382, CH 203. 


A critical survey cf current literature, May be taken more than one quarter, 


Advanced Nutrition I (5). Pr., NF 392, CH 203, NF 318 or equivalents. 
Carbohydrates, fats and proteins. 

Advanced Nutrition I (5). Pr., NF 392, CH 203, NF 318 or equivalents. 
Vitamins, minerals and nutritional relationships. 

Advanced Nutrition II (5). Pr., NF 624 and 625, or equivalent. 


Assessment and application of nutritional status. Methods of appraisal of nutritional status, 
dietary, biochemical and clinical. 


Research Methods in Nutrition (5). 
A course designed to acquaint graduate students with modern laboratory techniques used in 
Human Nutrition Research, 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 
Required of all students under the Thesis Option in any field, 


301. 


30S. 
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Phormacy (PY) 


Professors Coker, Dean, Hargreaves, Hocking, and Williams 
Associate Professors Darling, Kochhar, Rash, Thomasson, and Wilken 
Assistant Professors B, Manno, J. Manno, and Shrader 
Instructor Yates 
Research Lecturers in Toxicology Bonny H. Orndorfé and Carl J, Rehling 
Special Lecturers in Pharmacy Argo, Franklin, Godfrey, Lyman, Peterson, 
and Schoop 


Pharmacy 


Pharmacy Convocation (0). All quarters. 

Required of all pharmacy student cach quarter. Professional topics discussed by visiting 
lecturers, faculiry and students. 

Pharmaceutical Mathematics (3). Pr.. MH _ 161. 


Mathematical calculations and concepts fundamental to the pharmaceutical sciences, 


Pharmaceutical Terminology (2). Pr., first fessional year standing. 

Common terms and abbreviations used in the professional and scientific aspects of pharmacy 
and medicine. 

History of Pharmacy (3). Pr., first professional year standing. 

A general survey of the history of pharmacy designed to provide a knowledge of the 
heritage of the profession, 

Professional Accessories (3). Pr., second professional year standing. 

The use and capabilities of non-medical professional items such as clinical thermometers, 
rubber goods, and accessories, atomizers, surgical dressings, surgical supports, trusses, 
Pharmaceutical Technology I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 208, PY 102, second 
professional year standing. 

Physical.chemical principles applied to develop thorough understanding of wlid pharma- 
ceutical dosage forms from bulk powders to more sophisticated sustained release medications 
Pharmaceutical Technology Ui (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr, PY 301, CH 204, CH 302. 
Continuation of PY 301 in which physical and chemical principles concerning homogencous 
liquid dosage forms are studied. Selected official solutions, syrups. clixin, spirits, etc., are 
considered from this viewpoint 

Pharmaceutical Technology UI (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr. PY 303. 

Continuation of PY 303. dealing with heterogencous and plastic systems. Physical and 
chemical principles utilized in the study of the plastic and polyphasic dosage forms including 
“ANimMents, creams. suspensions, colloids, Mmintures, magmas, etc, 

Hospital Pharmacy (3). Pr., second professional year standing. 

The development of hospitals, their place in society, importance and place of pharmacy 
in hospitals, administrative and policy making aspects together with interdepartmental rela- 
tionships. Field trips to representative hospital pharmacies. 


SO8L.. Hospital Pharmacy Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. Pr., PY 304 and consent of 


400, 


401. 


402. 


410, 


411. 


instructor. Course may be r ted for a maximum of three credit hours. 
Hospital pharmacy experience is obtained in the environment of participating hospitals. 
udents are expected to furnish transportation for this clettive course, 

Dispensing Pharmacy I (5), Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Pr. PY 304, 

Compounding prescriptions of an elementary nature, Illostrating virtually all types of 

Prescriptions. 

Dispensing Pharmacy II (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Pr. PY 400, 

Advanced dispensing pharmacy and prescription laboratory. Prescriptions of an advanced 
nature are compounded, Special attention is given to the subject of incompatibilities. 

Dispensing Pharmacy U1 (5), Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Coreq., PY 401. 

Practical pharmaceutical compounding and dispensing, related (© modern drug outlets, 

Certain aspects of drug detailing will be discussed, 

Advanced Pharmacy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr. PY 400 and second professional 

year standing. 

The applications of modern pharmaceutical aids, such as surface active agents, the 

solubilizing agents and the complexing agents in compounding. 

Elements of Pharmaceutical Manufacturing (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., PY 504, 

consent of instructor, and third professional year standing. 

Manufacturing procedures, operation, and principles. In the laboratory selected pilot scale 

Production problems are carried ont to completion including control and testing of fin- 
shed products. 

Public and Professional Relations (3), Pr., second professional year standing. 
Principles of public and professional relations with emphasis on establishing objectives and 

“lecting appropriate communication media for creating favorable relationships with the 

public and the health care professions, 

Special Problems (1-5; Maximum of 8), Pr., second professional year standing and 

consent of instructor; may be repeated for a maximum of 8 credit hours, 


$12 Description of Courses 


414. Pharmaceutical Specialties (3), Pr., third professional year standing. 
More important non-official specialticos available to modern prescription practice and over 
the-counter sales are studied. 


COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 
601. Parenteral Preparations (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Pr.. PY 304 and consent of instructor. 


Theory, preparation and testing of various medicinal preparations intended for injection 
into the y. Pharmaceutical principles are applied to problems of filtration, sterilization, 
isotonicity, hydrogen ion concentration and aseptic techniques. 

602. Tablet Manufacture (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr. PY 304. 
Essentials in the manufacture, coating and evaluation of compressed tablets, 


603. Product Development (5), Lec, 3, Lab, 6, Pr., PY 304, 

Formulation, evaluation and control techniques as well as actual manufacture of products 
of pharmaceutical and cosmetic nature. 

608. Biopharmaceutics (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr, consent of instructor. 

The relationship between some physical and chemical properties of drugs, their various 
dosage forms and subsequent biological effects. 

609. Institutional Pharmacy (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 3. Pr,, PY 401 and consent of instructor. 
Comprehensive presentation of pharmacy in hospitals, nursing homes, etc., from the view 
point of the administrative pharmacist. The responsibilities of the director of pharmacy 
service in a hospital, Field trips taken and a term project on a current aspect of Institu- 
tional Pharmacy is required. 


680. Graduate Seminar (1), Pr., admission to Graduate School. 
695 


Required of all pharmacy graduate students cach quarter. 


. Special Problems (2-5 hours). Pr., consent of instructor, 
ay repeat for a maximum of & hours. 


Pharmaceutical Chemistry 
201. Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (5). Pr. CH 105, CH 204, 


Inorganic chemicals; their manufacture, chemical p tties, pharmaceutical and therapeutic 
uses, doses and preparations. Tests for identity and purity, together with assay met 
are considered. 

203. Organic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (5). Pr., PY 201, CH 208. 
Organic chemicals; their manufacture, chemical properties, trade names, pharmaceutical and 
therapeutic uses, doses and preparations, 

802. Organic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (5). Pr. PY 205. 
Continuation of PY 205, 

305. Modern Methods of Drug Analysis (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr, CH 208. 
Theory and application of physical and chemical methods with special emphasis on the us 
of chromatography, inatrumentation, and non-aqueous systems in the analysis of pharma- 
ceutical products, 

404, Chemistry of Natural Products (5). Pr, CH 302 and second professional year 
standing. 
Chemistry and nomenclature of fatty oils, volatile oils, steroids, glycosides, alkaloids, anti- 
biotic, vitamins, and other natural products. 

421. Advanced Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (5). Pr. PY 201 and second 

fessional year standing. 
odern structural concepts of atomic and molecular theory, and reaction mechanisms of in- 

organic chemicals of icinal importance, 


COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 
620-621-622. Chemistry of Synthetic Drugs (5-5-5), Pr., PY 302 or consent of instructor, 


Historical background, pertinent literature, organic mame reactions, nomenclature, relation 
of chemical structure and physical properties to biological activity, isosterism, metabolite 
antagoniam, enzyme inhibition, an exhaustive consideration of the chemistry and biological 
activity of the various therapeutic classes. 


623-624-625. Synthesis of Drugs (5-5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Coreq., PY 620-21-22 or consent 
of instructor. 
The principles and techniques of analysis as applied to the various therapeutic clases. 
626-627. Analytical and Control Methods (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 305 or consent 
of instructor. 
The principles and techniques of analysis as applied to the various therapeutic clases. 


628. Steroid Chemistry (5), Pr., PY 620 or consent of instructor. 
Structure, determination, chemistry, synthesis and structure relationships of asteroids of 
pharmacological and pharmaceutical importance. 

629. Alkaloid Chemistry (5). Pr., PY 620 of consent of instructor. 
Structure determination, chemistry and synthesis of alkaloids with emphasis on the alkalolds 
of pharmacological and pharmaceutical importance, 

660, Heterocyclic Medicinal Chemistry (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
The chemical nature and behavior of heterocyclic moieties which are cither themaclves of 

icinal significance or are components possessing therapeutic properties, 


105, 


406, 


407, 


428, 


429. 


430, 


431. 


452. 


630, 
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Pharmacology-Toxicology 
Toxicology (5). Pr, ZY 424, CH 208 and second professional year standing. 


Pumiamentals of the isolation, identification, symptoms and treatment of the more common 
poisons. 
Pharmacology I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., ZY 424, CH 302 and second professional 
year standing. 
Absorption and fate. mechanism of action. pharmaco-chemical relationships and toxicology 
of the official and more important non-official drugs, with a brief coverage of pathological 
conditions which indicate specific uses in therapy. 
Pharmacology Uf (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., ZY 424, CH 302 and second professional 
year standing. 
Continuation of PY 405. Pharmacology of vitamins, hormones, biologicals and antibiotics 
a major emphasis on endocrine products and deficiency states as related to specific 

rapy. 
Chemotherapeutic Drugs (5). Pr., CH 302, VM 204 and second professional year 
standing. 
Structure-action relationship of drugs and their use in inhibiting or destroying micro- 
organisms. 
Public Health (5). Pr.. VM 200, VM 204 or VM 311 and second professional year 
Standing. 
Enidemiclogical study of diseases of man. A survey of the public health and preventive 
medicinal programs of federal, state, local and private agencies is included. 
Biochemical Pharmacology (3), Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 302 and second pro- 
fessional year standing. 
Ap lication of biochemical principles and techniques in the study of mechanisms of drug 
action. 
Pharmacological Techniques (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. ZY 424 and second pro- 
fessional year standing. 
Principles and techniques of procedures used in drug evaluation in animal subjects. 
Cellular Pharmacology (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., PY 405-6, second professional 
year standing. 
Cytological basis of pharmacodynamics including metabolic energy transformation, protein 
synthesis, and cellular control systems as related to drug actions. 
Fundamentals of Bionucleonics (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 206 or consent of 
imstructor and second professional year standing. 
Theoretical and practical application of trace level radioactivity for research application to 
pharmacy and allied sciences. 

COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS . 

Toxicological Methods (3), Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr, PY 403 or equivalent. 
Techniques applied to the separation and chemical identification the more common 
volatile, non-volatile organic and metallic poisons. 


631-32. Psychopharmacology (5-5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. - Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr. PY 451 for 


637. 
638. 


652, 


306. 


Fy Ot and PG 320 or PG 445 for PY 682. a Py ona 

ect of neurotropic and psychotropic agents upon reverberatory circuits, chemical trans, 

Mitters, neural amines and rtabole ehetet systems; measures of rate of behavioral change; 

critique Of behavioral screening techniques. . 

Bioassay (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Pr. PY 430, MH 127 or an equivalent course in 

Statistics. 

Statistical basis for design of experiments and analysis of data in pharmacological quanti- 
ion. 


Pharmacology Seminar (3). Pr., PY 430. 
Toxicology Seminar (1-3). Pr., graduate standing. 


Students are expected to present reviews of current literature and case histories. This will 
be followed with discussion by students and faculty. : 

1. Advanced Toxicology (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 630 or equivalent. 
The mechanism of action of poisons and antidotes, lethal doses and methods of detection 
and quantitation of poisons in tissues and body fluids. Practical application of analytic 
Procedures and estimation of pomeons in post-mortem and clinical imens, The student 
will participate in a minimum of four post-mortem examinations with instructions in proper 
fechnique to obtaining specimens far toxicological analyses. 

Forenise Toxicology (3). Pr., consent of instructor, 

This course embraces a summary of medical jurisprudence Including the laws governing the 
Practice of forensic toxicology in criminal and civil prosecution. Collection, preservation 
and chain of evidence, and testimony in courts are stressed. 


Pharmacognosy 
Pharmacognosy I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. &. Pr., BI 102, BI 103 and CH 207. 
Plant and animal drugs studied from a basic biological standpoint, including classification 
(taxonomy), morphology, histology, microscopy, biogeography and related features. 
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Pharmacognosy II (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., CH 302, PY 306. 
Biochemical presentation of drugs of natural origin including morphology, histology, mode of 
production, medicinally active constituents, assays and applications, 


Histology of Natural Products (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 4. Pr., consent of instructor and 
second professional year standing. 
Micro-chemical, micro-analytical, and micro-sectioning techniques, including methods of 


fixation, dehydration, embedding and Maining tissues in the prepartion of permanent 
mounts of microslides, with use of microtome and micro-dissestion techniques, 


COURSES PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Advanced Pharmacognosy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 307 or equivalent. 
Comprehensive audy both official and unofficial crude drugs conducted macroscopically 
and microscopically; techniques of use of camera lucida, microtome and microphotographic 
equ pment: pharmacognosy of previously undescribed drugs. 


Advanced Microanalysis (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., consent of instructor. 
Methods of microscopy and microchemistry of natural materials and compounds. 
Histology of Medicinal Plants (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 440, 


Microscopic structure of medicinal plants in fresh or preserved state as related to the 
origin and fate of plant compounds. 


Research and Thesis (5). 


Pharmacy Administration 
Pharmacy Management (5). Pr.. EC 200, ACF 211, PY 416. 


Elements of community pharmacy management, including location, layout organization, 
buying and stock control, advertisement, selling merchandising, financial analysis, competi- 
tive practice, and socio-economic factors of modern Pharmacy, 


Pharmaceutical Jurisprudence (3). Pr., third professional year standing. 


Legal aspects of pharmaceutical practice. giving primary consideration to State and Federal 
regulations bearing thereon. 


Drug Marketing (3). Pr., EC 200, PY 101, 
Basic principles of marketing drug products from the manufacturer to the consumer. 


Philosophy (PA) 


Professors Pauson, Mead, and Lapointe 
Associate Professor Andelson 
Assistant Professors Brown, Davis, McKown, and Walters 
Instructors Cornett and Digby 


Ethics and Society (5). 

A brief outline of the scope and methodology of social ethics, followed by a critical survey’ 
of some ethical systema, 

Introduction to Philosophical Problems (5). 

An introduction to the methods of philosophical inquiry and an examination of selected 
philosophical topics. 

Introduction to Deductive Logic (3). 

The analysis and criticism of arguments, the formulation of principles of deduction and 
selected philosophical problems of logic. 

Introduction to Scientific Reasoning (3). 

Inductive techniques of bypothesis formation, and a discussion of such related problems (* 
the theory of knowled@e as perception, causation, and confirmation, 

Introduction to Ethies (5). 

An inquiry into and evalnation of types of ethical theory and schools of moral philosophy. 


Philosophies of Man (5). 

Fundamental conceptions of man emphasizing the recurring problems of human freedom. 
intelligence. immortality, and the relationship of man and woman in society, 

Eastern Religious Thought (3). 

Comparative study of Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism, Confucianism, and Zen, with secondart 
emphasis on other Asian religions. 


Western Religious Thought (3). 

Comparative study of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, with secondary emphasie on are hale 
Mediterranean religions. 

Philosophy of Religion (5). 

The philosophical investigation of such topics as the nature of religious language and 
religious knowledge, the existence of God, the human soul, and the problem of evil. 
Ancient Philosophy (5). 

From the Pre-Socratics through Plotinus, with emphasis on Plato and Aristotle. 
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Symbolic Logic (5). 

Probie logic through the logic of relations, and considerations of philosophical prob- 
lems Of formal logic, 

Pragmatism (5), ; 

Emphasis on Peirce, James, and Dewey. Some philosophical issues cxamined from a 
pragmatic viewpoint. ? 

Philosophical Foundations of Communism (5), Pr., junior standing. | 
The origin, striicttire, and content of the thought of Marx-Engels and of their early dis- 
ciplines, Kautsky, Bernstein, and Lenin. 

Existentialism (5), Pr., junior standing. 

Selected works of such cues as Kierkegaard, Nietesche, Sartre, Jaspers, and Heidegger, 
Modern Ethical Theories (5). Pr., junior standing. . 

Recent analyses of the meanings, presuppositions, and problems of ethical terms and 
judgments. 

Aesthetics (5), Pr. junior standing. 

Major aesthetic theories from Plato to modern thinkers. 

Medieval Philosophy (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The medieval reg t on Gy world of Christianity, Islam, and Judaism. 

Phenomenol (5). Pr., junior standing, Alternate years. 

The phenomenological aco and its application in the works of William James, Huserl, 
Heidegger. Sartre, and Merleau-Ponty. RA , 

Philosophy of the Natural Sciences (5). Pr., junior standing. “a 
An analysis of such topics as empirical meaning, verifiability, measurement, probability, 
causality, and determinism, * di 

Philosophy of the Social Sciences (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The basic y siiecnshical theories and fundamental presuppositions of the social sciences, 


Process Philosophy (5). Pr., junior standing. Alternate years. 
An examination er ora re ae of Bergson, Peirce, James, and Whitehead, 


Metaphysics (5). Pr., junior standing. 
A esfticet analysis of let topics as monism and pluralism, freedom and determinism, 
realism and nominaliam, and the mind-body problem. 


Epistemol (5). Pr., junior standing. 
The SAigtng talate. edi Sa validity of kaowledge, with a consideration of faith, intul- 
tion, belief, opinion, certainty, and probability. 


Plato (5). Pr., junior standing. | 
bier elicitin . metaphysics, ethics, and political theory; his relationship to Socratic 
Method and thought. 


Aristolle (5). Pr., junior standing, ' 
Aristotle's ppveeancdore, metaphysics, ethics, and psychology; his relationship to his 
predecessors, and his role in Western thought, 


Analytic Philosoph (5). Pr., junior standing. Alternate years. 
The development “ * iloeopb ical analysts in the twentieth century from G. E. Moore 
through the Oxford analysts. 


British Empiricism (5). Pr., junior standing, 
Seventeenth 3 eighteenth xls Lore development of emptricam with emphasis on Locke, 
Ketkeley, and Hume. 


Continental Rationalism (5). Pr., junior standing. 
The works of Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz. 


Kant (5). Pr., junior standing. | 
Kant’s critical pt es fe with special emphasis on his epistemology, ethics, and metaphysics. 


German Idealism (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Post-Kantian German philosoaby as manifested especially in the thought of Hegel, Schelling, 
Fichte, and Schopenhauer. 


Philosophy of Law (5). Pr., junior standing. Alternate years. — 

he ute Gad aie te including such topics as judicial dering hye ig eH 
‘thority, natural law, legal responsibility, punishment, civil disobedience, 
of law to ethics and the behavioral sciences. ‘ 
Readings in Philosophy (1-10). Pr., junior standing, a 2.5 average in relevan 
hey work either in philosophy or in napa a and consent of department 
ead and instructor. May be repeated for credit. 
Specific reading programs ay be developed which pertain to . particular philosopher, 
Period or problem. A paper and an examination will be expected, 


Seminar (1-10). Pr., consent of instructor. May be repeated = vege Sve. res 
The contwnt will change for cach quarter in any onc calendar et : ~ he 1. ay Sharp 
Movements of thought to an Intensive study of one of the great thinke 

OF Whitehead. 
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Physical Science (PHS) 


Professor Kosolapoff 
Assistant Professor Ward 


Physical Science I (5), Lec 4, Lab. 2, Open only to students in elementary 
education, 


A historical approach to the development of modern science and the practices of modern 
technology intended to give the education student a broad acquaintance with and under- 
standing of the ideas and methods of the physical sciences. 


Physical Science I (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. 

A continuation of PHS 100, 

Modern Concepts in Physical Science I (5), Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Pr., junior standing, 
PHS 101 or PS 206, or consent of instructor. 


Topia met in physical science, including; electronics, solid state physics, atomic theory, 
and quantum theory. 


Modern Concepts in Physical Science Tf (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., junior standing, 
PHS 101 or PS 206, or consent of instructor. 


Additional topics met in physical science, including: physical models, relativity, nuclear 
physics, and elementary particles. 


Physics (PS) 


Professors Carr, Head, Alford and Fromhold 
Associate Professors Andrews, Askew, Budenstein, Clothiaux, French, 
Kitizer, Latimer, and Mowat 
Assistant Professors Butler, Cooper, Harlan, Thaxton, and Ward 
Instructors Horton and Forsythe 


Foundations of Physics (5). Credit in PS 220 and 205 excludes credit for this 
course. 

The basic principles of mechanics, heat, light, sound, electricity and magnetism and 
selected topics. For students in aeronautical administration, agricultural and industrial arts 
education, industrial design, and home economic. 

Introductory Physics—Mechanics, Heat and Sound (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr, MH 
160, 

The first half of a two-quarter course in the fundamentals of physican. The quantitative a 
well as the qualitative aspects of the subject are stressed. For students in architecture, 
forestry, laboratory technology, pharmacy, pre-dentistry, pre-medicine, pre-veterinary medi- 
cine, industrial management, textile science in home economics, and arts and sciences. The 
weekly three-hour laboratory periods are devoted to the performance of appropriate 
experiments. 

Introductory Physics—Electricity and Light (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 205, 
Continuation of PS 205. 

Principles of Modern Physics (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Pr., PS 206. 

The fundamental principles of physics to current topics. Lecture discussions are extended 
and supplemented by laboratory experience. Subjects include relativity, atomic and nuclear 
phenomena, and radiation. 

Astronomy (3). General clective. 

Descriptive astronomy, accompanied by occasional observations of the heavenly bodies with 
a three-inch refracting telescope. 

General Physics I (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr.. MH 163 (or concurrently). 
Mechanics and heat. PS 220-221-222 comprise a three-quarter sequence using calculus 
wherein a number of topics are dixttussed in depth. The sequence is intended to serve a 
a foundation for students in the mathematics, science, and engineering curricula. 
General Physics If (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 3. Pr., PS 220; MH 264 (or concurrently) 
Wave motion, sound, and optics. 

General Physics TL (4). Lee. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 221. 

Electricity and magnetism. 


$00-301, Intermediate Electricity and Magnetism I and If (44). Lec. 3, Lab. 5 


Pr., PS 222, PS 210, or PS 320; MH 401. 


Development and application of Maxwell's equations, Topics include: AC circuits; clectro- 
magnetic measurements; laws of Gauss, Ampere, and Faraday; clectric and magnetic prop 
erties of matter; and electromagnetic wave propagation. 


Electronics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 222, MH 264. 

Review of AC and DC circuits; theory of vacuum tubes and semiconductors: diodes a* 
rectifiers and regulators; tube and transster voltage and power amplifiers; feedback amplir 
fiers and oscillators; pulse and digital circuits, Appropriate laboratory cxercisen form 4 
part of the course. 


*Not available to graduate students in the areas of mience or mathematics. 
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Optics (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. PS 221, MH 264, 
Intermediate course in physical optics comprising wave motion, reflection, refraction, dis- 
persion, origin of spectra, interference, diffraction, and polarization, with appropriate labora- 
tory experiments. 

Applied Spectroscopy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 222, MH 264. 

The more important concep of the origin of spectra; a study of instruments and techniques 
of practical ning game f uboratory experiments designed to give students in both chem. 
istry and physica a working knowledge of spectroscopy as a tool, 

Introduction to Modern Physics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 222, MH 264, 
Selected topics of modern physics, including atomic structure, Wave-particle dualism, and 
and special relativity. 

Modern Physics for ineers (3). Lec. 3. Pr., PS 222, MH 264, 

Introduction to modern physics, including special relativity, Schrodinger wave mechanics, 
atomic and nuclear systems, clementary particles. 

Fundamentals of Physics (10). Demonstration lecture 3, lecture-recitation 7, 
laboratory 4, seminar 1, Pr.. MH 160 (or concurrently). Offered Summer only 
by special arrangement. 

Use of PSSC materials in which the fundamental principles of optics, mechanics, electricity 
and magnetism are stressed. For secondary school physics teachers with a limited background 
in sheeles who are enrolled in the Physics Summer [nstitute. 

Intermediate Mechanics (3). Pr., PS 221, MH 265, 

Selected topics in mechanics including vector and coordinate kinematics and dynamics, free 
and driven dam harmonic oscillator; generalized coordinates and an introduction to 
LaGrange’s equations. 


Theoretical Physics I—Mechanics (5). Lec. 4, Prob. 2. Pr., junior standing, PS 
222, MH 265. 

Newton's laws; systems of particles; conservation laws; free, damped, and forced oscillations; 
introduction to calculus of variations. 

Theoretical Physics [—Mechanics Continued (5). Lec 4, Prob, 2. Pr, junior 


standing, PS 401. 
Calculus of variations; Hamilton's principle and LaGrange's equations; vibrating systems; 
vector analysis; dynamics of rigid bodies. 


Theoretical Physics If (5). Lec. 4, Prob, 2. Pr., PS 301, PS 402, junior standing. 

Introduction to electromagnetic theory using the mathematics of vector fickis, The physical 

interpretation of the different fields is stressed. 

Thermodynamics (5). Pr., junior standing, PS 305, MH 562. 

Equations of state. First and second laws of thermodynamics. The absolute temperature 

sale; the entropy, free energy, and Gibbs ential; general conditions of equilibrium, 

Application to reactions in gases and dilute solutions. Nernst’s postulate. 

Nuclear Physics (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3, Pr., junior standing, PS 305, 520 or MH 265. 

Nuclear radiations; transmutations; natural ond artificial radioactivity, binding energy: 

nuclear forces; structure of the nucleus; nuclear fission and its applications. Appropriate 
boratory experiments form a part of the course. 

Advanced Laboratory I (2). Lab. 6. Pr. PS 301 or 302, 305, junior standing. 

Research oriented experiments will be selected in the areas of biophysics, plasmas, low tem- 
Tature, high vacuum, wave propagation, nuclear and atomic spectroscopy, Mombauer ef- 
ct, nuclear magnetic resonance, transport in solids, Hall effect, mass spectrometry, advanced 

electronics, and other areas of current interest in research, 


Advanced Laboratory I (2). Lab. 6. Pr., PS 406. 


A continuation of PS 406. 


Advanced Laboratory III (2). Lab. 6. Pr. PS 407. 
A continuation of PS 407. 


Introduction to Reactor Physics I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing, PS 
305 or PS 320, MH 362 or MH 406 or equivalent or consent of instructor. 


Brief account of nuclear physics; basic instrumentation; interaction of neutrons with mat- 
ter; chain reactions; neutron diffusion; the bare homogeneous thermal reactor; lattice con- 
tants; reactor kinetics. 


en to Reactor Physics HI (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing, 
409. 


Homogeneous reactor with reflector; reactor control; power reactors, thermal aspects of 
haters systems; design variables; radiation detection and measurement; shielding, radiation 


Seminar in Modern Physics (1), Pr., senior standing. 

Library search, written reports, and oral presentation of a pertinent topic in modern physics. 
Introduction to X-ray Crystallography (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., junior standing, 
PS 305, or consent of instructor. 


Principles of crystallography, properties of X-rays, Laue and powder techniques, applications 
to crystal structure and grain size. 
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Electron Optics and Microscopy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing and 
PS 222 and MH 264. 


Electron optics; theory and operation of the electron microscope; techniques of mounting, 
replication and shadowing of specimen; electron diffraction, theory and interpretation 
patterns, 


415-416. Intermediate Modern Physics I and Il (5-5). Pr., junior standing and 


417. 


419. 


421. 


425. 
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603. 


MH 265, PS 305 or PS 320. 

Special theory of relativity; lotroductory quantum mechanics with applications to micro- 
scopic systems; Fermi-Dirac, Bose-Einstein statistics; and electronic bands in solids. 
Introduction to yt (5). Pr. consent of instructor, junior standing. 

The physics of biological systems, with emphasis on the cellular and subcellular levels, 
effects of light and high energy radiations, bio-electric phenomena, bio-energetics, etc, 
Scientific Instrumentation (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing; PS 206; MH 
162; and consent of instructor. 

For advanced undergraduatcs and graduate students in the natural sciences. The course is 
directed to the selection and use of equipment normally used for lab experimentation i 
the scientific fields. Pertinent laboratory experiments will accompany the course. 


Modern Electronics (5), Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Pr., PS 302 and junior standing. 
Network theory and digital logic; state-of-the-art clectronic devices; operational amplifiers: 
linear and digital integrated circuits; servo systems; selected topics in modern instru- 
mentation. 

Principles of Nuclear Energy Systems (5). Pr., PS 305 or PS 320, MH 265, or 
consent of instructor. 


Fundamental aspects of nuclear energy systems including: nuclear properties of matter, 
the fission process, radiation, nuclear reactor and plant design, thermal aspects of nuclear 
+n reactor control, safety analysis, licensing, isotope power sources, space applications, 
an usion. 


Introduction to Solid State Physics (5). Pr.. MH 406, PS 305 or PS 320 oF 
PS 415; junior standing. 

Solid state phenomena including lattice vibrations, band description of electronic states in 
metals, semiconductors and insulators, and magnetic phenomena. 

Health Physics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., consent of instructor, junior standing. 
Fundamental principles of radioactivity; instrumentation for detecting and monitoring radio- 


active nuclides; radiation affects on man; permissible radiation dosages; safe handling 
radioactive substances; and shielding from various radiations. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Advanced Dynamics I (3). Pr., 402. 


D’Alembert'’s principle; introduction to the calculus of variations; Hamilton's principle and 
Hamilton's equations; principle of least action. 


Advanced Dynamics HT (3). Pr., PS 601. 


Canonical variables and contact transformations; the Hamilton-Jacobi equation; action; angle 
variables; Poisson brackets; continuous systems. 


Mechanics of Continuous Media (3), Pr., PS 602. 
Introduction wo theories of elasticity and fluids, 


604-605-606. Theory of Electricity and Magnetism I-II-III (5-3-3). Pr., PS 403 oF 


607, 


611, 


612. 


615. 


614, 


628. 


629. 


EE 391; Coreq., MH 607 b 


Maxwell's formulation of classical electromagnetic theory. Includes electrostatics, magneto- 
statics, potential problems, electric currents, Maxwell's equations, electromagnetic wayet, 
radiation theory, boundary value problemas, 


Physical Optics (3). Pr. PS 606. 

Application of Maxwell's equations to optical phenomena including Kirchoff's formulation, 
propagation of electromagnetic waves in anisotropic media, double refraction, dispersion. 
Plasma Physics I (3), Pr., PS 301, PS 402, or consent of instructor. 


Particle interactions and orbit theory, plasma kinetic theory, Rolumann equation, trant 
port phenomena, Fokker-Planck equation, plasma generation and diagnostics. 


Plasma Physics If (3). Pr. PS 611 or consent of instructor. 

Wave phenomena in plasmas, free and forced ae oscillations, waves in anisotropic 
plasmas, shock waves, plasma slability, beam-plasma_ interactions. 

Plasma Physics Ill (3). Pr., PS 612 or consent of instructor. 

Radiation processes in plasmas without magnetic fields, bremsstrahlung of transverse 
waves, cyclotron radiation and echoes, scattenng of transverse waves. 

Plasma Spectroscopy (5). Pr., PS 606, PS 642 or consent of instructor, 

Classical and quantum radiation theory, line oscillator strengths, line-broadening, equilibrium 
relations, temperature and densily measurements. 

Statistical Mechanics I (3). Pr., PS 402, PS 404. 

Equilibrium statistical mechanics: ensembles and partition functions, relation of statistical 
mechanics to thermodynamics, applications of equilibrium statistical mechanics. 
Statistical Mechanics U (3). Pr., PS 628. 


Statistical mechanics of quantum mechanical systems, Introduction to non-equilibrium statis: 
tical mechanics. Bollzmann transport equation. Fluctuations and dissipation. 
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630. Modern Physics for High School Teachers (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 330 or 
equivalent, MH 487 or equivalent. 
Physics since 1890 including: structure of matter; atomic and molecular spectra; X-rays, 
natural and induced radioactivity; nuclear fission and fusion; and cosmic rays, 

632. Special Theory of Relativity (3). Pr., PS 602, PS 604, 
Relativistic mechanics, covariant formulation of Maxwell's field equations, LaGrangian and 
Hamiltonian formulation of fields. 

635. Solid State Physics I (3). Pr., PS 435, PS 643. 
Electrons in a perfect crystal lattice, description of the symmetry properties of solids, 
Brillouin zones. 

636. Solid State Physics If (3). Pr., PS 635. 
Cohesive energy, interaction of electrons with electromagnetic radiation interactions between 
electrons anal the crystal lattice. 

637. Solid State Physics II (3). Pr., PS 636, 
Magnetic properties of solids; para-, dia-, ferro-, and antiferromagnetic effects, Resonance 
experiments, optical properties of solids. 

639. Directed Reading in Physics (2). Pr., consent of instructor, May be repeated 
for credit. 

41. Quantum Mechanics I (3). Pr., PS 402. 
Action principle; Schroedinger's equation; operator formaliam; bound state problems; anguy 
lar momentum. 

‘42. Quantum Mechanics Ul (3), Pr., PS 641. 
Transformation theory; perturbation calculations; particle in electromagnetic field; radia- 
ive transitions. 

43. Quantum Mechanics HI (3). Pr., PS 642. 
Scattering theory; S matrix; identical particles; applications. , 

644-645. Advanced Quantum Mechanics L-Il (3-3). Pr., PS 643 or consent of instructor. 
Dirac electron; field quantization; interactions; Feynmann diagrams; dispersion relations. 

653. Seminar in Physics (2), Pr., consent of instructor. May be repeated for credit, 

655. Special Topics in Theoretical Physics (3). Pr. consent of instructor. May be 
repeated for credit. 
Choice of topic will vary but will include; relativity theory: group theory; atomic and 
tear structure; elasticity; fluid mechanics; quantum field theory, low temperature 
physics, 

561. Nuclear Structure (3). Pr., PS 405, PS 643. 
Selected topics on properties of nuclei. 

662. Nuclear Processes (3). Pr. PS 661. 
Radioactive decay, nuclear reactions. 

671-672. Advanced Solid State Theory 1 and [1 (3-3). Pr., PS 637. 
Quantum field theory methods of solving the many-body problem, second quantization, stati. 
trical mechanics in occupation number formalism, Feynmann diagrams and infinite-order 
perturbation theory, Green's function pre ators, “dressed” interactions and quan. rticles, 
many-body effects in metals, Fermi liquid theory, present-day theories of super conductivity, 
ferromagnetism, and other cooperative phenomena. 


691. Directed Reading in Contemporary Physics. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., com- 
pletion of 30 beotiin of aavanied courses in physics, May be repeated for credit. 

699. Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 

799, Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) 


Political Science (PO) 


Professors Fortenberry, Head, Boyne, Hayhurst, and Hobbs 
Associate Professors Dickson and Walkin _ 

Assistant Professors Johnson, MeNorton, Metzger, Nelson, and Pickering 
Instructors Campbell, Gardner, Latimer, and Pendergast 


209. Introduction to American Government (5). 
Constitutional principles; federaslism: elections and public opinion; legislative, executive, and 
judicial departments; principal functions. 


210. American State and Local Government (5). 
State constitutional principles; organization and functions of state government; national. 
Mate and state-local relations; special attention to Alabama government. 
309, Introduction to International Relations (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 
International relations, including a consideration of the bases of national power and the 
31) oer of international politic, 4 
. ternational Organization (5), Pr., sophomore standing, 
The evolution of international organization from the beginning through the United Nations, 
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Introduction to Comparative Government and Politics (5), Pr., sophomore 

standing, 

Methods of Classifying governments by institutional and developmental characteristics. A 

review of the forces which create political stability and instability, democracy and dictator- 

ship, contemporary political systems in selected countries will be used for comparison. 

American Foreign Policy (5), Pr., sophomore standing. 

An analysis of American foreign policy decision making and practices with special emphasis 

on (1) recent and comtemporary trends and developments and (2) the economic uspecu 

international politics. 

American Political Thought (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

The principal American political philosophers and philosophies and their influence on 

political institutions. 

Municipal Government in the United States (5). Pr., sophomore standing, 

Functions of city government, relation of city to state; electorate, party system and popular 

control; forms of government; administrative organizations; some reference to Alabama, 

Introduction to Public Administration (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

Study of organization, development, procedures, process, and human factors involved in 

administration in a political environment. 

Policy and Administration (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

Resources in the American economy; consideration of constitutional, political and geo 

graphic factors in the development of resources; policy; organization, procedures, and pro: 

grams for administration and development of natural resources. 

Government and the Economy (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 

An examination of constitutional and political bases of governmental action; the origif 

and evolution of policies; relationships between political and economic fnstitutions; and the 

consequences of governmental action or inaction, 

The Executive (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 

The American presidency and state governorships with a view toward analyzing the political 

ayraneicn of chief executives and their relationships to the competitive branc and units 
government within the American political system. 

The Legislative Process (3). Pr., PO 209 or 210 and sophomore standing. 

The principles, procedures, and problems of lawmaking in t United States; special at- 

tention to Congress and the state ishatures, 

The Judicial Process (3), Pr., sophomore standing. 

The role of the courts, the nature of jurisprudence: comparative legal systems; che origi 

of law; and the concept of legality. 

Criminal Justice (3). Pr., sophomore standing, 

An in-depth examination of the various procedural due process rights of the Constituuon 

as they relate to the criminal processes—historical development, ern interpretations, 

further trends. 

Political Parties and Politics (5). Pr., PO 209 and sophomore standing. 

The nature, organization, and operation of political parties in the United States; the 

suffrage; nominating and electoral processes; importance and nature of interest groups. 

Scope and Methods of Political Science (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 

Fields of specialization in political science; concepts and techniques of political silence 

research; trends in the discipline. 

Survey of Law Enforcement (5). Pr., so ore standing. 

Introduction to the philosophical and historical backgrounds; agencies and processes; put 

poses and functions; administration and technical problems; career orientation, 

Criminal Investigation (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

Criminal investigation procedures, including theory of aig et case preparation, 

specific techniques for selected offenses, questioning of suspects and witnesses, and problems 

in criminal investigation. 

American Constitutional Law I (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The Constitution of the United States on the basis of the decisions and opinions of the 

Supreme Court defining judicial review, the relationship of the executive, legislative. 

and judicial branches of the national government, and the federal system. 

American Constitutional Law HU (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The Constitution of the United States on the basis of the leading decisions and opinions 

of the Supreme Court defining civil rights in relation ta both national and state govern: 

ments. 

Metropolitan Area Governmental Problems (3). Pr., junior standing. 


Political, governmental, and administrative organization and actions in urban areas with 
any ine mages entities; governmental problems resulting from urbanization and pot 
si solutions. 


Public Personnel Administration (3). Pr., junior standing. 

Personnel policies and processes of national, state and local governments. The role of 
politica in public personne! management. 

Administrative Law (3). Pr., junior standing. 


General nature of administrative law; types of administrative action and enforcement 
—— of rule-making and adjudication; administrative due process; judicial review. 
method. 


419, 


426. 


428. 


43). 


433. 


136, 


437. 


438, 


439. 


140, 


Description of Courses $21 
Southern Politics (3). PO 209 and 210 and junior standing, 


Kegional politics emphasizing case studies, voting patterns, litical strategy, current po- 

Suiesl groups and factionalism, taught from the viewpoint of political science rather than 
story, 

Political Thought Before the Nineteenth Century (5), Pr., junior standing, 

The development of political thought from the Greeks to 1800; attention to the philosophers 

and the carly theories that are found in modern political institutions, 

Political Behavior (5), Pr. junior standing, 

An analysis of the processes of political attitude formation. Special myers on the develop- 

ment and testing of empirical theories of political culture, political socialization proces, 

public opinion formation and participation, 

Recent and Contemporary Political Theory (5), Pr., junior standing. 

The political theories of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries; analysis and comparison 

of modern ideologies, 

Communist Theory and Practice (3). Pr., junior , 

Marxist ideology as modified by Lenin, with illustrations of actual practice drawn from all 

sides of the communist world, 

Governments of Western <a tp (5), Pr., junior standing. 

Descriptions and analyses of the principal political structures and power systems of Western 

Kutope with particular emphasis upon Great Britain, France, and Germany, 

Government and Politics of the Near East (5). Pr. junior standing. 

The political environment, institutions, and yp of the Near East countries, radicaliam 

and conservatism in the area, the Arab-Isracli conflict, and major power interests, 

National Security and Foreign Policy (4). Pr., junior standing. 

The role of force as an instrument of foreign policy, security considerations and their rela 

tionships to policy; the impact of technological innovation; collective security and arms 

control; internal issues affecting national security; primary emphasis on U. S. security 

concepts and strategies and problems to which they give rise. . 

Government and Politics of the Far East (5), Pr., junior standing. . 

The political environment, institutions, and processes of the Far East, with emphasis on 

China and Japan; also foreign relations of the area including Great Power interests, 

Government and Politics of Africa (5), Pr., junior standing. 

The political environment, institutions, and procemes of the African countries south of the 
hara, the colonial heritage, problems of tribalism, stability, and politico/economic develop- 

ment, with special attention to selected countries. : 

Contemporary International Politics (5). Pr. junior standing. 

A survey of the conflicts of national interests in contemporary {nternational politics with 

special emphasis on the efforts to resolve these issues th diplomacy, This course 

will give students the opportunity to apply their academic training to an analysis of actual 

contemporary international issues. . 

Government and Politics of the Soviet Union (5). Pr., junior standing. 

A study of the present status of the Soviet totalitarian system with attention to its origin, 

the essentials of the Stalinist pattern, the post-Stalinist political dynamics, and the nature 

and significance of contemporary changes. 

Soviet Foreign Policy (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The factors affecting Soviet foreign policy decision making with special emphasis on 

‘ trocar and practice of world cenmanien and (2) the techniques of Soviet penetration 

oreign areas. 


Government and Politics of Eastern Europe (5). Pr. janior standing. — 

A comparative study of the political institutions of the Eastern European Communist states, 

emphasizin especia ly those features which diverge ae ee. ag hes Bene gy — 

alinist era, Attention will a ven . 

European powers, including those with the Soviet Union and Communities China. 

Government and Politics of Latin America (5). AN ements a ee 
liti i P i , and esses an 

dynamic pag gw ae cee a VAcmOCTacy and authoritarianism, stability and 

instability, and politico/economéc development in the area, 

International Law (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The origin and development “of international law with special emphasis 

current developments—trends. oats 

The Government and Politics of the Developing Nations (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The protieies involved in creating stable tical systems in underdeveloped and recently 

colonial countries, Selected countries of this type will be used for comparison, 


Political Internship (2-5). 
Fellowshi other practical political experience in executive, legistative, or judicial offices 
~ _povernment, or felated political activities arranged and approved the department 


Survey of Criminalistics (5), Pr. PO 362 and junior standing. Not open to 


Rraduate students. 
Survey of scientific crime detection methods; crime scene searc 
be evidence; lie detection, modus operandi; fingerprin 


on recent and 


h, identification and preserva- 
t identification, and related 


$22 
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Description of Courses 


Police Administration and Organization (5). Pr., junior standing. Not open to 
graduate students, 
Principles of organization and administration in law enforcement; functions and activities; 
planning and research; community relations; personnel and training; inspection and control; 
policy formulation. 
Internship in Law Enforcement (5). Pr., junior standing and consent of depart- 
ment head. Not open to graduate students. 
Internship in an approved law enforcement or correctional agency under supervision of the 
agency concerned. Writien reports on internship required. 
GRADUATE COURSES 

Seminar in American Government (3-5). 
A systematic examination of functions, problems, and issues within the political and con- 
atitutional framework of selected areas of American government. 
Seminar in State and Local Government (3-5). 
A systematic examination of functions, problems, and issues within the political and con- 
atitutional framework of selected areas of state and local government. Some attention will 

given to Alabama. 
Seminar in Political Parties, Pressure Groups and Political Issues in the United 
States (5). 
The interaction of political parties, pressure groups and the general public as a determinant 
in resolving politica) issues. 
Seminar in Public Administration (5). 
Various processes, functions, theories, practices and systems as treated in the literature of 
public administration, 
Seminar in Comparative Government (5). 
The major institutions, functions, and problems of representative political systems, Includes 
the me ology and bibliography of comparative government and politics, 
Seminar in International Relations (5). 
The basic literature of the field of International Relations with special emphasis on the 
critical evaluation of this material. 
Seminar in Political Theory (3-5). 
The problems of pe ae methods of inquiry in the fields of political theory with ix 
tensive research in selected topics. 
Seminar in Constitutional Law (5), 
Selected areas of constitutional law with readings in depth in relevant cases and consti 
tutional theory. 


Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 
READING COURSES 


The following directed reading and research courses are offered on a demand 


basis to enable graduate students to pursue specialized topics and are rigorously 
supervised by professors in cach field, Registration is by permission of the department 
and the major professor, 


617. 


Reading Course in American Government (3-5), 
Reading Course in Public Law (3-5). 

Reading Course in Public Administration (3-5). 
Reading Course in Comparative Government (53-5). 
Reading Course in International Relations (3-5). 
Reading Course in Political Theory (3-5). 


Poultry Science (PH) 


Professors Moore, Head, Cottier, Edgar, and Mora 
Associate Professors Goodman and McDaniel 


General Poultry Husbandry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2, Fall, Winter, Spring, Summer. 


Principles of try production and their application to general farm conditions, including 
breeding, feeding, ‘Qoulag, diseases, and culling. 


Poultry Meat Production (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr. PH 301, 

Practical problems involved in raising broilers, capons, and turkeys for meat production, 
Poultry Management (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., PH 301 and junior standing: 
Poultry Feeding (3). Fall. Pr., PH 301 and junior standing 

ou » Paul. * unior ’ 

Coaanehiiin and use of lery feeds in A with the demands for growth, bod¥ 
maintenance, and egg production. 

ben eam and Brooding (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., PH 301 and juniot 
4S . 

serene of the chick, theory and practice of incubation and brooding. 


Description of Courses 323 


107-409. Poultry Problems (3-3), Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Pr., 12 hours PH courses and junior 


408, 


410. 


4il. 
414. 


5 


& § & §& 


610, 
611. 


613, 


614, 


615, 
618, 


# § 


Standing. All quarters. 

Investigation on some phase of poultry work. 

Poultry Diseases and Parasites (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., PH 301 and 
junior standing. 

Prevention, diagnosis, control, and treatment of the common diseases and parasites of 
poultry, designed especially for Agriculture students, . 
Poultry Breeding (3). Lec. 3. Spring. Pr. PH 301, ZY 300, and junior standing, 
Physiology of reproduction and inheritance of various poultry characters responsible for 
efficient egg and meat production and low mortality. [Ss 

Poultry Marketing (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2, Spring. Pr.. PH 301 and junior standing. 
Grading eggs and poultry and study of problems of poultry marketing. 

Environmental Physiology and Bioengineering (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Winter. Pr., 
ZY 425 or AN 302 or equivalent; senior standing; and consent of instructors. 
Practices and theories of environmental engincering and science directly applicable to animal 
environments. Physiological responses of animals to various environmental parameters. 
Avian Diseases (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Fall, 

Diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of infectious and parasitic diseases. Clinical and au- 


lopey demonstrations are performed during laboratory periods. (For Veterinary students 
only.) 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Biological Rhythms (5). Lec. 5. Pr., junior standing and ZY 424 and/or approval 

of instructor. 

Factors that affect the rhythmic pattern of organisms. Both exogenous and endogenous 

rhythms will be studied, 

Advanced Poultry Production (5). Lec, 5. Spring. 

Advanced studies on various phases of poultry production. 

Advanced Poultry Breeding (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. 

Advanced studies of the principles of heredity as applied to poultry breeding, 

Advanced Poultry Problems (2 to 5). All quarters. (May be taken more than 

once to a maximum of 5 hrs.) 

as problems. = ite 

inar. Credit to be arranged, Fall, Spri inter, Summer, 

Literature in Poultry Husbandry and we thi ge - related to poultry, Emphasis will be 

given to the preparation, organization and presentation of research material by sudents and 

to reporting of current literature in the field. Designed for seniors in Poultry or Animal 

Husbandry as well as graduate students. 

Advanced Poultry Nutrition (5). Lec. 5, Summer. 

Advanced study of the nutrients, their function and the nutritional requirements of poultry. 

Advanced Poul Management (5). Lec. 5. Summer. 

Advanced study pi the principles Rt me aod of commercial poultry flocks, 

Advanced Poultry Diseases (5), Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Spring. Pr. PH 408 or consent 

tf reas 1 f 1, and viral agents, Emphasis on 

os) ; i ; jal, _ a , 

Dinesmical mest af mich aoa nuertiona ican and he mechanisms of the immune 

ponse. 

Advanced Poultry Diseases (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Summer, Pr. YM 418 and PH 

re eres di onditions caused by protorma 
i isease € i : 

Reimintin, "and antropodh "ond The pros and "histopathology "of ‘abeass wien bth 

rters, 

Immunochemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Fall. Pr., general bacteriology, immunology 

and organic or biochemistry. 

pavanced study of the fundamental principles of immunology including Fata oh 

dude "the ise of immunoditforion. immunoclectrophoresis, fluorescent-antibody technique 

and quantitation of the precipitin reaction. . 

Avian Physiology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 424 and organic chemistry. 

General physiology of birds with particular reference to domesticated species. 

Say ements Virology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Winter. Pr, VM 461, VM 495, CH 

Aan CH 420 or equivalent and permission of prs: pa ‘etsy aire bnchelblinn 

Sr aca geet Naniveeat tetieoter a edenlaan te infection. Laboratory includes 

isolation, purification and fractionation of viruses; identification of anti-viral agents using 

in vitro systems. 

Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) All quarters. 

Technical laboratory problems related to poultry. 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) All quarters, 
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Description of Courses 


Psychology (PG) 


Professors Spears, Head, Foshee, Jenkins, Lair, and MelIntyre 
Associate Professors Cahoon, Irvine, Moon, Turner*, and Vallery 
Assistant Professors Dragoin and Hughes 
Instructor Troelstru 
Research Lecturer McKee 


Psychology I (3). 

Human behavior emphasizing principle of learning, perception, and motivation, 

Psychology HU (3). Pr., PG 211. 

Continuation of PG 2)1 emphasizing the development of human behavior. 

Quantitative Methods (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., MH 161, PG 211, 

Introduction to the measurement of behavior and to quantitative methods of data analysis. 

Ex ental Psychology I: Learning (4), Lec. 3, Lab. 3, Pr., PG 212, 215 
215 may be taken concurrently), 

Experimental analysis of behavior modification emphasizing problems, concepts, and methods. 

Experimental Psychology Il: Perception (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr.. PG 212, 215 

(PG 215 may be taken concurrently). 

Discrimination, generalization, and their physical and physiological correlates, 

Experimental Psychology HI: pee b (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., PG 320, 

Motivation, cognitive processes, and adaptive behavior. 

Social Psychology (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr.. PG 212 or SY 203. 


Analysis of social behavior including roles, group identification, attitudes, and conflicts 
among these. 


Behavior Modification in Early Childhood (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., departmental 
approval, 
Application of eae principles to the modification of behavior in the preschool child. 
Laboratory practice will supplement classroom discussion, 
Fields of Professional Psychology (5), 
Contributions of psychology to medicine, education, law, and human engineering in industry. 
Not open to students majoring in Psychology. 
Psychological Testing (5). Pr., junior standing and PG 322, or departmental 
approval. 

heory of psychological testing with application to the measurement of aptitudes and 
various aspects of personality, 
Perception (4). Pr., junior standing and PG 321, PG 322 or departmental ap 
proval. 
ey of perception, emphasizing both general and individual factors that influence 
meaning. 
Social Psychology (5). Pr., 15 hours of psychology and junior standing. 
Theories of social behavior; processes of social influence; group structure and dynamic 
influence of basic psychological processes on social behavior. 
Personality (4). Pr., junior standing and PG 322 or departmental approval. 
Objective, phenomenological, and psychoanalytic theories of personality. 


Behavior Pathology (4). Pr. junior standing and PG 322 or departmental ap 
val 


Types of abnormal behavior and their social and biological origins. Opportunities for field 
trips will be provided. 


Physiological Psychology (5). Pr., junior standing and 20 hours of biological 
sciences, or departmental approval. 

The physiologica correlates of behavior, including sensory and response mechanisms, with 
special emphasis on central nervous system function. 

Animal Behavior (5). Pr., junior standing and 20 hours of biological sciences, 
or departmental approval. 

Analysis of unlearned and learned animal behavior and its evolutionary development, 
integrating the contributions of ethological and behavioristic research. 

Learning (4). Pr., junior standing and PG 320 or departmental approval. 
Theories of learning and their logical and empirical foundations. 

Industrial Psychology (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The uses of psychology in business and industry. 


Training and Supervision of Industrial Personnel (3). Pr., junior standing. 


Application of the principles of learning to the training of factory, office, and sale 
employees, 


*On leave, 1970-71. 


463, 
480, 
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Description of Courses $25 


Interviewing and Classifying Industrial Personnel (3), Pr., junior standing. 
Principles and practices in interviewing. 

History of Psychology (4). Pr., junior standing and 20 hours of psychology or 
departmental approval. 

Evolution of psychology from physics, physiology, and philosophy to a science of behavior, 
Special Problems in Psychology (3-8). Pr. junior standing, departmental ap- 
proval. May be repeated for a maximum of 8 credit hours, 


An individual problems course. Each student will work under the direction of a staff 
member on some experimental or theoretical problem of mutual interest. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


600-601. Behavior Theory 1, If (5-5). Pr. 20 hours of experimental and theoretical 


611, 
620. 


635, 


637, 


670, 


671, 


672, 


675, 


psychology and departmental approval; 600 for 601. 

Survey of current theory in psychology and introduction to theory construction, 

Theory of Measurement (5). Pr, PG 415, PG 625, and departmental approval. 
Statistical theory of error and truce values; scaling methods. 

Experimental Psychology I: Learning (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr. PG 215 and PG 
520 or PG 450. 


Analysis of learning stressing experimental methodologies [llustrative of major theoretical 
approaches. 


Experimental Psychology I: sya ws ics (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6, Pr., 20 hours 
of experimental and theoretical psy P 


Physiology of receptor function and methodologies relating physical properties of stimula- 
tion tO subject response variables, 


Experimental Psychology I: Personality—Social (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr, PG 601. 
Experimental studies of complex processes in humans, 
Analysis of Behavior (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 10, Pr. PG 620, 


Methods and concepts of operant conditioning research with animals and humans stressing 
current research and literature. 


Experimental Design I (5). Pr., PG 215 and PG 320. 

Analysis of variance, expected mean squares, and correlation methods. 

Experimental Design Ul (5). Pr. PG 625 and 620, 621, or 622. 

Advanced topics in variance and multivariate analysis relating to research design, 
Social Psychology (5). Pr. PG 431. 

Major systems and theories relating to social psychology, including Gestal(, reinforcement, 
Psychoanalytic, role and field theory. 


Theories of Personality (5). Pr. PG 433 and 601, 

Continuation of PG 433 emphasizing analysis of current isues. 

Behavior Pathology (5). Pr., PG 435, 635, and consent of instructor. 
Continuation of PG 435 emphasizing current theoretical conceptions and research in 
Psychopathology. 

Physiological Psychology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 10. Pr., PG 621. 

Relation to physiological and anatomical, particularly neuroanatomical, variables to the 
OTganism’s capacity to respond to stimulation. 

Comparative Psychology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 10, Pr., PG 623, 625, and 640, 
Analysis of intra. and inter-species behavior emphasizing physical and physiological unique- 
nesses, response comparability, and generalizability of behavioral principles. 

Theories of Learning (5). Pr., PG 450 and 601, 

Continuation of PG 450 emphasizing analysis of current issues, 

Individual Testing (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 10. Pr., PG 415 and departmental approval, 
Supervised practice in the administration and interpretation of individual intelligence tests. 
Personality Assessment I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr. PG 670 and departmental 
approval. 


Theory and i i t with emphasis on interview 
aod self-report data, and on the interpretation. of teats of apecitic bebavioral, deflctts, 
Personality Assessment IJ (5), Lec, 3, Lab, 6. Pr., PG 671 and departmental 
approval. 

Theory and application of methods of personality measurement with emphasis on projec- 
tive techniques. 

Personality Assessment IIL (Credit to be arranged.) Maximum of 5 hours 
credit may be applied to minimum requirements for Master’s degree. 
Supervised practicum in personality assessment. 

Objective Techniques of Assessment (5). Pr. PG 415 and 433, 


Administration and interpretation of objective measures of aptitudes, performance, and 
Personality. 


326 Description of Courses 


680, Current Research in Psychology (2). Pr., consent of instructor. May be repeated 
for a maximum of 10 hours credit. 


Review of current research on selected topics in psychology. Six hours credit in this course 
required of all doctoral students. 


690. Seminar. (Credit to be arranged.) May be repeated. 

Topics for advanced students, chosen according to ored. 
692. Research in Special Topics. (Credit to be arranged.) May be repeated for credit. 
699, Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) May be repeated for credit. 


799. Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) May be repeated for credit 
Secondary Education (SED) 


Professors Atkins, Head, Davis, Scheid, and Weaver 
Associate Professors Easterday and Justice 
Assistant Professors Alley, Cheatham, Graves, Robertson, Shell, and Yielding 
Instructors Adams and Muniz 


Undergraduate 


102, Orientation (1). 
wees transfers from other curricula and students enrolled in other schools wo understand 
teacher education and teaching as a profession. (Students sectioned by area of specialization.! 

(A) Art, (C) Theatre, (D) Forcign Language, (G) English Canguage Arts, (H) Mathe- 
matics, (J) Music, (K) Science, (L) Social Science, (M) Speech, (N) Speech Correction. 
(S) Undeclared Majors. 

103. Orientation (1). 
Helps freshmen in planning their professional careers. (Students sectioned by area of 
specialization.) (A) Arm, (C) Theatre, (D) Aye of Language, ) English Langu 

ris (H) Mathematics, (J) Music, (K) Science, (L) ial Science, (M) Speech, (N) Speec 

Correction, ($) Undeclared Majors. 

104. Introduction to Laboratory Experiences (1), 
Required of all students ay, eee the Teacher Education Program. Orientation to the 
Total Laboratory Experiences Program in the School of Education with specific attention © 
the orientation and initiation of the Pre-Teaching Field Experience Program. (Students 
sectioned by area of specialization.) (A) Art, (C) Theatre, (D) Foreign Language, (GC! 
English Language Arts, (H) Mathematics, th Music, (K) Science, (L) Social Science, 
(M) Speech, (N) Speech Correction, ($) Undeclared Majors. 

201. Education (2). 


Designed to help prospective teachers in the guidance of students, (A) Art Expression, 
(J) Music Experiences, (P) Communication Problems, (Q) Materials of Instruction, (R! 
Improvement in Reading. 


201L. Education (1). Lab. 2. 
Laboratory will be taken concurrently with the corresponding lecture couse or independent 
of the lecture. 
Curriculum and Teaching 


Undergraduate students in secondary education with a teaching major and minor 
in secondary education only will take one course in Teaching and one course ™ 
Program in the major field and one course in either Teaching or Program in the 
minor field, 

Students in secondary education may pursue a curriculum leading to certification 
for teaching in selected subject-matter fields in both the elementary and the second 
ary school, When this type program is pursued, certification requires that the student 
complete both the Teaching and the Program courses in the teaching field or fields 
in which certification is expected. Teaching fields for the twelvegrade program 
include health, physical education and recreation, industrial arts, and the subject 
matter areas listed under Interdepartmental, 

Teaching and Program courses may be scheduled and taught as separate course’ 
related courses, or as a unified program. 


405, Teaching in Secondary School (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FED 320, or equivalent 
(D) Foreign Language, (G) English Language Arts; (H) Mathematics; (K) Science: 
(L) Social Science. 

410. Program in Secondary School (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 2. FED 320, or equivalent. 
(D) Foreign Language; (G) English Language Aru; (H) Mathematics; (K) Science 
(L) Social Science. 

425. Professional Internship in Secondary School (15). Pr., senior standing, Admissio? 
to Teacher Education prior to Internship, minimum of two appropriate Teaclr 
ing and Program Courses. 


(D) Foreign Language, (G) English Language Arts, (H) Mathematics, (K) Scientts 
ee Science. (See Aasrelohion under Pro essional Internship in School of Educatiot 


475, 


4M. 


495. 


Study in other teaching areas including art; 
‘peech communication, speech pathology: theatre; 


Description of Courses $27 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


Problems in Improvement of seayey bode Secondary School Level (5). Pr. 
teaching experience or permission of or. 

Problem areas of effective reading instruction in developmental reading, Grades seven 
through twelve. Emphasis on techniques and materials for the teaching comprehension, 
study skills, vocabulary, and other related areas in the reading program and in the content 
areas of the secondary school. 

Organization of Instrumental Music (3). Pr., TED 414. 

Lavine and practice in the organization and administration of instrumental music in public 
schools. 

Organization of Choral Music (3). Pr., IED 414. 

Theory and practice in the organization and administration of choral music in public schools. 


Graduate 


Studies In Education (1-3). Pr., one quarter of graduate study. May be repeated 
for credit not to exceed 3 hours. Applies to one of the following arcas of 


secondary school 


(A) Art, (©) Theatre, (D) Forel n Language, (G) English La Arts, (H) Mathe- 
matics, (J) Music, (KR) Science, wh) Social Science, iM Speeth Communication, (N) 


bh Pathology, 
The Secondary School Program (5). 
For advanced graduate students. Major curriculum areas and teaching practices in the 
modern secondary school. Attention given to implications of research and theory for the 
total secondary school program. 


Seminar, (3-10). May be repeated for credit not to exceed 10 hours. 


Research Studies in Education in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr. 18 hours of 
appropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional edu- 
cation. 

Review, analysis, and interpretation of available research with emphasia on designing new 
haces to meet the changing needs of the school. sention (8). Pra 18 of in 
rriculum and Teaching in Areas of Special . Pr, 18 hours of | 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and profesional education. 
Critical study of teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content for 

curriculum improvement. 

Organization of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr. 18 hours of ap- 

propriate subject matter and 36 hours ot peychology a9 — bee a 
rogra lopmen lemen 

Galerie hing ees teak ond school systems in the continuous improvement 

of curriculum and teaching practices. 


Evaluation of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr. 18 hours of ap 
i ie subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
Evalua w 


tion and investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention oe ven 
Utilization of human and material resources and the coordination of a a 


tional programs : ; 
with the total schoo} program and with other crt; gifted; mental retardation; music; 


health, physical education and 


recreation; and industrial arts is available also to students in secondary education, 


699, 
799. 
455. 


473. 


Practicum in Area of Specialization (5-5). Pr., Master's Degree or equivalent 


in Education and permission of — professor. 
The practicum provides advanced vate students with yer a ay ge 


emphasis on the application of concepts, principles. and ski 
course work. 


Thesis Research. (Credit to be arranged.) (May be taken more than one quarter.) 
Doctoral Research and Dissertation (TBA). 
Science 
Undergraduate 


Science and Modern Living (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr. junior standing. 

interpreti lationship of science to problems of 1 and 
socia living int mole yen thet ery soulety, Phe critical role of scieace “ Teeorrecy. 
Ccuere) Science for Teachers (5). Lec. 4 co ie we stand ner 

‘ives the teach ial knowledge of such fields as ca , meteorology, astronomy, 
nuclear enersy, which conmitute significant aspects of the general science program. 


Graduate 


640-641. Advanced Study of High School General Science, Pr., SED 475. 


Intensive study of selected topics from the area of the high school general sclence program. 


For advanced courses in curriculum, school library science, higher education, and 


research and dissertation, see LED. 


$28 
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Deseripuon of Courses 


Sociology (SY) 


Professors Griessman, Head, and Hartwig 
Associate Professors Dunkelberger and Shields 
Assistant Professors Adams, Busch, French, C, Vanlandingham, 
and J. Vanlandingham 
Instructors Bradford, Conway, Harris, and MacKenzie 


Introduction to Sociology (5). Pr, sophomore standing and qualified third 
quarter freshman with departmental a val. 
Principles and processes influencing the social life of man. 
Social Problems (5). Pr., SY 201. 
A sociological analysis of current social problems such as crime, mental illness, race relations, 
poverty, aging, etc. 
Cultural Anthropology (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 
Nature of culture; uses materials from scientific studies of societies with necessary background 
material from linguistics, physical anthropology and archacology, 
Social Behavior (5). Pr. SY 201 or PG 211. 
Integrated social-anthropological, biological, and psychological factors which influence of 
determine human behavior; the emphasis is upon the normal average individual and/or 
group situations. 

tion for Marriage (3). General elective, Open to freshmen with consent 
of instructor, 
Basic factors in dating, courtship, mate selection, and engagement in preparation for marriagt 
and family living. 
Introductory Archaeology (5). Pr., SY 201 or SY 203. 
The history, principles, and methods for investigating and reconstructing pest cultures 
Statistics (5). Pr. SY 201. 
Basic statistical concepts, measures, and techniques used in sociological reports and research 
Sociology of the Family (5). Pr., SY 201 and junior standing. 
The family in cross-cultural perspective. 
Criminology (5). Pr., SY 201 and junior standing. 
The causes of crime and its social treatment. Field trips required. 
History of Anthropology (5). Pr., SY 203. 
The development of ethnological theory. 
Minority Groups (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Racial composition of the United States with special emphasis on the adjustment of minoritt 
groups to the core society. 
Culture and Personality (3). Pr. SY 201. 
Socio-cultural factors in personality development and recent studies in national charactet 


Penology (5). Pr., junior standing and SY 302. 

The history and development of corrections with particular emphasis upon modern rebe 
bilitative processes. 

Juvenile Delinquency (5). Pr., SY 201, 
Historical and contemporary considerations relative to the juvenile offender. The empha 
is upon research data from the various sciences attempting to deal with this problem. 
Social Thought (5). Pr., junior standing and SY 201 or consent of instructor, 
Significant social thought leading to the emergence of modern sociological theory. 


Social Organization (5). Alternate years. Pr., SY 201 or consent of instructof- 
Focuses on the systems of roles, norms, and shared meanings that provide regularity 
social interaction. 

Technology and Social Change (3). General elective, Pr., junior standing. 
Relationship between technological development and changes in modern society. Special 
emphasis placed upon the human relations aspects of modern sience. Designed primarily 
to meet social science needs of students in the fields of engineering, agriculture, educatio™ 
and the physical sciences. 

Marriage Adjustments (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 

Emotional, social and biological factors in the family setting with emphasis upon adjustments 
of marriage and parent ; 

Methods of Social Research (5). Pr., SY 201 or RSY 36). 

The principal methods of data collection and analysis in sociological research. Same cour* 
as RSY $70. Credit in RSY 370 exchides credit in SY 470. 

Population Problems (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Problems of quantity and quality of ulation including problems of composition, distr 
bution, and migration. Attention is given to Alabama population. 

Social Theory (5). Pr,, SY 201 or consent of instructor; junior standing. 


Survey of classical theorists from Comte to the present: emphasizes theory construction. 
theoretical analysis, and differences in theoretical approaches 
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Contemporary Anthropology (5). Pr., SY 203, junior standing. 
Contemporary research and theory regarding primitive, traditional, and urban cultures. 


Sociology of Power (5). Pr. SY 201, junior . 
A systematic concern with the dimensions and distribution of power jin social life. 


Urban Sociology (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Growth and decline of cities with special emphasis on ecological and demographic char- 
acteristics, associations and institutions, class systems, and housing and city planning. 


Introduction to Social Welfare (5). Pr., junior standing. 
The social welfare field, including social case work. Primarily for sudents planning a 
Cateer in the social welfare or related fields. 


Public inion and Propaganda (5). Pr., junior standing, SY 201. 
The area of social communication; the formation, place and importance of publics in modern 
society, of public opinion research, and of propaganda and public relations techniques, 


Industrial Sociology (5). Pr., junior standing, SY 201. 
The sociological approach to business organization and industrial relations. Emphasis given 
t® Ofganization principles operative in the economic life within a social system such as a 
factory or business establishment. 


Sociology of Religion (5). Pr., SY 201, junior standing, or consent of instructor. 
Analysis of religion as a social institution as found in the world’s great religious, (To be 
offered in alternate years.) 


Sociology of Knowledge (5), Pr., SY 201 or consent of instructor. 
A review of sociological approaches to the understanding of human knowledge; a tracing 
of connections between knowledge and other facets of the sociocultural context, 


General Ethnology (5). Pr,, junior standing. 
Surveys ethnological data from several societies in order to provide an understanding of 
the range and variability of cultural phenomena. 


Field Instruction (5). Pr., junior standing and consent of instructor. 
mentary instruction concurrent with field experience in some field of work involving 
application of sociological perspectives to community life. 


Social Stratification (5). Pr. SY 201, and junior standing. 

Stratification is a fundamental feature of all societies, Past thought and current research 
and theory on structured social inequalities is systematically deve 

Sociology of Occupations (5). Pr., SY 201 and junior standing. 

A comprehensive examination of specific occupational catego ies ranging from professional 
to service occupations. Special emphasis is placed on relations P of occupational 
“ructures and institutions and the meaning occupations for individuals and society. 


Racial and Ethnic Relations (5). Pr., 10 hours of SY, or consent of instructor, 
and junior standing. 

Utilizes cross-cultural data to describe situations in which race or ethnicity affect human 
behavior. These data interpreted by deNneating patterns, trends, and relationships, 


Directed Reading (5). Pr., senior standing and consent of instructor. 
An independent reading program, ander supervision, to provide for the pursuit of specific 
iMterests in sociology not covered by other course offerings. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Seminar in the Family (5). Pr., SY 301 or consent of instructor. 

Study of the institutions of marriage, family, and kinship from a comparative and historical 
Perspective, Advanced institutional nature of marriage and the family with particular 
emphasis upon the changin ractices and notions in marital relationships as related to 
changes in the structure cat fuactions of the family. 


Social Problems (5). Pr., SY 202 and consent of instructor. 
Special social problems such as old age, crime and delinquency, minorities, etc,, within 
the framework of social problem theory. 


Seminar in Race and Culuure (5). Pr., SY 201 and SY 304 or consent of instructor, 
Adjustment of races to culture with particular reference to the South; the historical and 
cultural background of the races in America; bi-racial system; problems of race relations, 


Organizational Analysis (5). 

A theorietical and empirical examination of the principal features of large-scale organizations 

mathe society. Directed research into particular organizational areas of present-day 
a c. 


Sociology Seminar (5). May be repeated for a maximum of 10 credit hours. 

Del apt, red d analysis of sociological subject arcas. 
f dents in intensive study and analys 

NOTE: RSY ié1 and RS 62 até toat a pros Hm majors; see Department of Agricultural 

Economics and Rural Sociology course offerings, 
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Speech Communication (SC) 


Professors Davis, Head, and W-. Smith 
Associate Professor C. Smith 
Assistant Professors D. Bock, H. Bock, Cornell, Overstreet, 
Phillips, Sanders, and Taylor 
Instructors Faircloth, James, Lopiccolo, and Moss 
Audiologists Gardiner, Knott, and Sanderson 


a. Foundations of Speech Communication 


Introduction to Undergraduate Study in Speech Communication (5). 
Acquaints the prospective speech major or minor with the fundamentals of speech, Ue 
historical, psychological, sociological, and other bases of speech. 
S Communication Theories (5). 

he nature, purposes, and process of oral communication, Theories of language, goals 
of various forms of oral communication are considered. Deviations from normal speech ané 
special problems in communication are explored. 
Applied Speech Communication (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. 
To improve the efficiency and effectiveness of oral communication by covering the humat 
Organism as an oral communicator, the process of transmission and reception information, 
the process of behavioral change and the ethical responsibilities involved. 
Psychology of Communication (5). Pr., junior standing, one course in chology- 
Speech as a psychological phenomenon with consideration of langua evelopmeat 
symbolism, verbal learning. Small groups and audience behavior and psychological studier 
in various areas of communication situations. 
Experimental Methods in Communication (5). Pr., junior standing. 
A survey and analysis of experimental and empirical research in communication with 
emphasis on experimental designs. 
Introduction to Graduate Study in Speech Communication (5). 
Exploration of areas in which research is needed; resources available; methods of research 
in speech; structuring the research problem; presenting the results of research in $ 
Measurement in Communication Research (5). 


Response measurement techniques and their application to behavioral research in communic? 
tion. Particular attention to attitudinal and electrophvsiological phenomena. 


603-504. Development of Rhetorical Theory I, II (5-5). Pr., consent of instructor. 


S11, 


4il. 


415. 


615. 


Advanced studies in the historical development of writings, men, and movements. Material 
selected from the periods: A, Ancient and Medieval; B. Renaissance and Modern. 
Seminar: Studies in Communication Theory (5), 
oer nees theories and analysis of concepts, models and pertinent research in intel 
personal communication. Consideration of selected topics. 

ent Study (1-5). May be repeated for a maximum of 10 hours credit. 
Conferences, reat ngs, research, and reports in one of the listed areas: A. public addres 
eh . mass communication; D. group methods; E. speech pathology: 
au . 
Seminar in Persuasion and Attitude Change (5). 


A critical examination of current theory and research in the area of the pereuaive acd 
a eee Particular attention to current departmental projects as examples of preseot 
research. 


Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 


b. Public Address 


Great American Speeches (3). 

Critical study and comparison of representative outstanding American speeches; the ue 

with which they were identified; their relation to the social scene. 

Public Speaking (5). Pr., SC 202 or consent of instructor. 

Structure, style, and delivery of various types of speeches for different occasions, speech? 

to inform, to persuade, and to entertain. Theory and study of current cxamples combined 

with practice. 

Persuasive Speaking (5). Pr., junior standing and SC 202 or consent of instructot 

Influencing individuals and audiences by means of spoken appeals Salesmanship spcakink® 
nalysis forces which led to belief and action. Practice fa organizing and presentint 

such appeals. 

Black Rhetoric (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Identification of important black speakers in America, understanding of the historical com 

text ea which these speakers functioned. and a delineation of the persuasive stravesi@ 

emp ‘ 

American Public Address I (5). 


Criticism of selected speakers, and speeches, 1750-1860, studied against a background o 
political, social, ahd intellectual issues. 


614. 
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American Public Address I (5). 

Criticism of selected speeches and speakers, 1860 to present, studied against a background 
of political, social, and intellectual issues. 

Rhetorical Criticism (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

The history and method of rhetorical criticism. Application of critical standards to selected 
men and their work. 


c. Interpretation 


Fundamentals of Oral Interpretation of Literature (5). 

Oral readings of prose, try and drama, enhancing the student's understanding and 
4 preclerioy of the art of literature by engaging him actively in reading the literary text 
aioud, 

Oral Interpretation of Prose and Drama (5). Pr., junior standing and SC 220 
or consent of instructor. 

Develops skill in the oral reading of prose and drama. Study of theories concerning the 
sound, sense, and performance these two types of literature. 

Oral Interpretation of Poetry (5). Pr., junior standing and SC 220 or consent 
of instructor. 

Theories concerning problems in reading verse, criticism and performance; modes of group 
performance are included, 

Development and Theory of Interpretation (5). 

The growth and change of theories regarding oral interpretation, 


d. Mass Communication 


Introduction to Broadcasting (5). 
The history, growth, and development of broadcast communications and the legal, social, 
and political aspects of broadcasting. 

Broadcast Production Techniques—Radio (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
Analysis of the creative efforts and responsibilities in the primary st of broadcast 
production, Practice in writing, producing, directing, performing, and crewing radio 
productions and taped material. 

Modes of Film Communication (5). 

The film industry's contribution to television and other forms of mass communication; 
an analysis of the styles and forms of film production as entertainment, communication, 
education, and art. 


Cinema and Society (5), Pr., SC 235 or consent of instructor. 

The role of film, its history, contributions and effectiveness as an area of expression and 
communication; an analysis of the social, artistic, economic and cultural factors which have 
influenced the film. 

Television Production-Direction I (5), Pr., consent of instructor. 

Individual and group projects in the deve nt and production of programs and formats; 
an intense study of directing theory and the director's role through presentation of edu- 
cational and dramatic materials. 


Film Production I (5). Pr., SC 235 or consent of instructor, 

Studies in both theory and principles of film making. Special instruction given through 
practical application of silem film to the problems of production planning, writing, 
direction, cinematography, and editing. 


Broadcast News Writing (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 


Writing and editing news and informational materials for television and radio. Students 
solicit and prepare news from and for local sources. 


131-432, Mass Communication Workshop (3-3). Pr. departmental permission. 


136, 


4138, 


Experience as a part-time staff member with an approved local station or production 
company, 

Television Production—Direction If (5). Pr., junior standing and SC 336. 
Individual and group peujects in the creation of program material with special emphasis 
on the writer-producer and his role in the industry. 


Television—Radio—Film Writing (5). Pr., junior standing and consent of in- 
Structor. 


The hni . tic material for television, radio, and 
films. Spectat, saphena ' ciaadi th cee Students may elect to emphasize one 

area, 

Mass Communication Internship (6). Pr., departmental permission. 

A full-time internship with an approved station or production company; serving By a 
regular staff member under the supervision of the station manager and direction an 
auburn University faculty member. 

Studies in Mass Communication (5). Pr., consent of instructor, 

Combined media and their relationship with speech and communication. 

Development of American Broadcasting (5). Pr. consent of instructor. 

The origin of radio and television broadcasting and its development to the present day. 
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Broadcast Programming and Criticism (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

The theory and practice of V ighs roepmaten its problems and concepts, coupled with af 
analysis of the criticism leveled at the process and the product. 

Broadcast Regulations (5). 


The social and political control of broadcasting by agencies, groups, and organizations 
through legal, social, and economic means. 


e. Speech and Audiology 
(Speech Pathology) 


The Speech and Hearing Mechanism (5). 

Anatomy and physiology of the speech and hearing mechanism, 

Phonetics (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 5. 

Principle of phonetics and their application to speech. 

Clinical Procedures in Speech (1-3). May be repeated for credit. 

Oriemation and an introduction to supervised clinical activity in the area of speech 
disorders. Clinical practice required. 

Principles of Speech Correction (5). Pr., junior standing, 

Not open to students emphasizing or majoring in epeech correction and audiology, 
Rasic principles underlying a speech correction _ am in a schoo) setting, Description 
and discussion of speech disorders; surveys and identification techniques. 

Speech Correction I (5). Pr., junior standing and consent of instructor, 

The nature of the speech correction process with emphasis on disorders of articulation. 
Participation in clinic activities required, 

Speech Correction HI (5). Pr., junior standing and consent of imstructor. 
Continuation of SC 451 with emphasis on vocal disorders and disorders of rhythm. Par- 
ticipation in clinic activities required. 

Speech Correction HI (5). Pr., junior standing and consent of instructor. 
Emphasis on disorders of symbolization and delayed language development. Participation 
in clinic activities required, 

Pathology (4). Pr., SC 453 or consent of instructor. May be repeated for credit 
Advanced studies dealing with disorders of aspecch. Materials may be drawn from: A. 
cerebral disturbances (asphasia and cerebral palsy); B. palatolaryngeal dimturbances (90° 
phageal and cleft palate); C. voice disorders; D. stuttering; E. articulation (including 
dialect); F. delay speech development. 

Clinical Problems in Speech (1-3). Pr., SC 453 or equivalent. May be repeated 
for credit. 

es techniques, and clinical management of the disorders of speech. Clinical practice 
required. 

Field Experience in Speech Pathology (5-10). May be repeated for a maximum of 
10 hours credit. No more than 5 hours may be used for minimum requirements 
toward a master’s degree. 


Full-time assignment in a speech and hearing facility, the choice being made from the 
following settings; University S h and Hearing Clinic, eae public school, a 
various communily agencies serving speech- and hearing-impaired children and adulu. 


(Audiology) 


Clinical Procedures in Hearing (1-3), 

Orientation and an introduction to supervised clinical activity in the area of hearing 
ers. Clinical practice required. 

Introduction to Audiology (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Principles of auditory reception, the hearing mechanism and the problems involved i? 
measuring, evaluating, and conserving hearing. Clinical observation. : 


Hearing Pathology (5). Pr., SC 460 or equivalent and junior standing. 
Evaluation and rehabilitation of aural handicapped children and adults; hearing aids and 
hearing training. Clinical practice. 

Hearing Evaluation, Rehabilitation and Conservation (5). Pr., junior standing, 
SC 461 or consent of instructor. 


Detailed concern for the rehabilitation problems of children and adults in the area of 
auditory training, speech reading and speech conservation. Clinical practice, 


Audiology (4). Pr., SC 460 or consent of instructor, May be repeated for credit 
Advanced studies dealing with the disorders of hearing. Materials drawn from: A. speech 
reading: B. aural rehabilitation; C. clinical audiology; D. child and adult rehabilitation 
E. ring aid orientation; F. teaching speech and language to the deaf. 

Clinical Problems in Hearing (1-3). Pr., SC 460, 461, or equivalent. May be 
repeated for credit. 


Methods, techniques, and clinical management of the disorders of hearing, Clinical 
practice required. 
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668, Field Experience in agressig) (5-10), May be repeated for a maximum of 10 
hours credit. No more than 5 hours may be used for minimum requirements 
toward a master’s degree. 

Full-time assignment in a speech and hearing facility, the choice being made from the 
following settings: University Speech and Hearing Clinic, hospital, public school, and 
various community agencies serving speech- and hearing-impaired children and adults. 


f. Group Communication 


270. Group Leadership (3). 

Nature and Functions of group leadership; the role of democratic leadership in organizing 

and conducting a grou meitine to reach group aims. Students gain leadership experience 

in class activities to help them learn and perfect democratic leadership techniques, 

273. Group Problem Solving Through Discussion (5). 

Group problem solving through discussion. The values and limitations of discusion, the 
rerequisites of reaching agreement, and a systematic approach to solving problems in group 
iscussion. Leadership in problem solving. 

275. Debate Workshop (1). May be repeated for a maximum of 3 credit hours, 
Introduction to the national debale question for beginning debaters interested {n competition 

bate. Lecture and practical work. 

278, Argumentation and Debate (5). 

Debating techniques and procedures; their application to issues of current public interest; 

the gathering, organization, and presentation of facts, proofs, evidence, 

371, Parliamentary Procedure (3). 

To aid the individual who may lead or participate in discussions or organizations where 

orderly procedure is needed. Theory and practice both employed. : 

375. Debate Workshop (1), May be repeated for a maximum of 3 credit hours. 
Advanced study of the national debate question for experienced debaters, Analvew of 
logical, ethical and emotional proofs in competition debate, Lecture and practical work, 

673. Seminar in Discussion (5). 

Group problem-solving through discussion as a tool of the democratic leader, Survey of 

published experimental work in discumion; considetation of the values and limitations of 

the discussion process. Special attention to application of group problem-solving in edu- 
cation, business, industry, and agriculture. 

678. toersere in Debate (5). ae oe 

sychological concepts of argument, Techniques and methods employ nh argumen 
discourse Critica} enalyate of selected controversies and a survey of published experimental 
work in debate. 


Technical Services (TS) 


Professors Haynes, Head, and Francis 
Associate Professors Blakney, McClung, Goolsby, Little, Thornton, and Ingram 
Assistant Professors Conner, McMurtry, Clement, and Wingard 


100. Introduction to Manufacturing Processes (2). Lab. 6. 

Laboratory oriented studies in economic production principles related to metal and plastic 
product manufacturing. 

102. Engineering Drawing I (2), Lah. 6. Pr., Plane Geometry. . 
Use of instruments; lettering practice; geometric constructions: principal views in projec- 
ei hs and section views: dimensioning; detail working drawings; and isometric 
Projection. 

104, Descriptive Geometry (2). Lab. 6, Pr, TS 102 and Solid Geometry, 

Basic principles pertaining to points, lines, and planes; including problems on sections, 
developments, and intersections of solids. 

105. Engineering Drawing I (2). Lab. 6. Pr., TS 102. , 

Technical sketching; reading analysis of shop drawings, machine parts, detail and assembly 
drawings; ty and arrangement of materials; titles and symbols; tracings, printing, and 
Other Seprodnction methods; steel and timber structures; riveting and welding. 

106. Graphical Methods (2). Lab. 6. Pr. TS 102 or one credit of Mechanical Drawing 
in an accredited high school. 

Technical sketching, slide rule, statistics and graphical analysis, digital and analog com- 
puters and vectors. This course is designed to present the fundamental phical concepts 
and related materials as they apply to modern technology and engl ne. 

it. Woodworking (1). Lab. 3. 

Introdacion to machines, tools, and materials used in working with wood and plastic, 

N12, Welding Science and Application (1). Lab, 3. 
a principles and application of welding and cutting processes in the fabrication of 
metals. 


113. Machine Tool Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. 
Introduction to metal removal processes; basic machines of production. 
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Sheet Metal Design and Fabrications (1). Lab. 3. 

a oe and equipment used in design, production and fabricating of sheet metal 
products, 

Foundry Technology (1). Lab. 3. 

Basic fundamentals involved in casting products of ferrous and non-ferrous metals. 

Kinematics of Machines (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr,, TS 104, TS 105 and coreq, 

PS 220. Spring Quarter, 

Graphical analysis of the fundamental elements of machines, including: definitions, 
velocity and acceleration diagrams, methods of transmission of motion by links, cams, 
gears, gear trains, and flexible connectors, 

Applied Graphic Statics (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr., TS 105 and coreq., PS 220. 
Resultants and equilibriam of concurrent, parallel and non-paralle) forces; moments of 
arallel forces; general cases of reaction of coplaner forces; stresses in simple trusses by 
Joint and section methods; cranes, derricks, dredges, and frames with bending mem bers; 
static forces in machines with and without friction. 

Technical Sketching (2). Lab. 6. Pr., TS 104 and TS 105. 

Technical lettering, block and architectural; types of illustrations, purpose and use; 
sketching techniques; pictorial drawings, oblique, isometric, dimetric, trimetric, perspective; 
shading; use of the airbrush; charts; reproductions of drawings. 

Advanced Graphics for Engineers (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., TS 104, MH 361. 
Vector geometry, functional scales, nomography, combination of observations, empirical 
equations, and graphical calculus. 

Gages and Measurements (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. 

The science of measurement as applied to production and inspection of industrial products. 

Problems in Welding Engineering (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Pr. TS 112. 

Advanced phases and techniques of welding and allied processes. Problems in design, 
weldability of metals, inspection practice, and selection of equipment. 

Problems in Machining (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., TS 115. 

Advanced phases of metal machining with emphasis on production machines and accessories, 

Utilization of Machine Tools in Research and Development (1). Lab. 3. 


Instruction in the use of machine tools for machining, fabricating and finishing com- 
ponents and assemblies of working models for developmental projects. 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


Shop Work for Elementary Teachers (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6, Pr., junior standing. 
Methods, materials, and techniques involved in conducting activity programs in schools 
and recreational centers. 

Materials of Industrial Arts (5). Lec. 5. Pr., senior standing. 

History and use of various materials used in industry, 

Organization of Shop Courses (5). Lec. 5. Pr., senior standing 


Organization and administration of the Industrial Arts program in the public schools. 
Industrial Arts Design (5). Pr., senior standing. 

Fundamentals of design as applied to Industrial Arts programs. 

Engineering Metrology (1-5). Pr., junior standing and departmental approval. 
Studies in design, construction, and use of precision measuring equipment and gages, 


Graduate Courses 


611-12. Technical Problems in Industrial Arts (5-5). Pr., graduate standing. 


210. 


211. 


Advanced study of technology and method in selected areas of Industrial Arts, 


Textile Engineering (TE) 


Professors Adams, Head, Knight, and Waters 
Associate Professors Farrow and Hall 
Assistant Professors Phillips, Walker, and Perkins 


Introduction to Textiles (1). 
Orientation course for freshmen which briefly introduces all branches of the textile industrt. 


Fiber Processing (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. 

Construction and operation of equipment for opening, cleaning, blending, picking, carding. 
mg me drawing; adaptation of these processes to synthetics and wool; calculations neces- 
sary for the planning and operation of this equipment. 

Yarn Manufacture I (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 3. Pr., TE 210. 


Construction and operation of roving and spinning equipment for cotton, wool, and 
synthetics long draft systems and drafting, systems for blends, etc. 


Weaving and Designing I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. 
Automatic cam loom mechnaism with design of fabrics made on these looms, 
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Basic Fabric Structure and Design (5). Pr., sophomore standing, 

The formation of cloth on basic loom mechanisms is presented prior to the study of fabric 
design, construction and identification. Special fabrics through the use of color, finishes 
and weaves are covered. 

Fiber Technology (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr. re standing. 

Origin, characteristics, and properties of the various textile fibers, both natural and 
man-made; fiber microscopy. 

Bleaching and Dye (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. 

Bleaching, dyeing and finishing of natural and man-made fiber fabrics; all types of dyes 
for textiles, their application and Lastness. 

Dyeing and Finishing (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr, TE 307. 

Plant application methods and plant problems in dyeing, finishing and printing of natural 
and man-made fibers. 

Chemical Testing (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 5. Pr., junior standing. 

Theory and practice of testing of textile materials by chemical means; physical tests related 
to chemical properties, qualitative and quantative analysis of textile materials. 

Weaving and Designing I (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., TE 220. 

Dobby and Geulletiaae taeteion pattern planning, and designs applicable to dobby and box 
oomas. 

Weaving and Designing III (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., TE 320. 

amg weaving aise, meow Fe and production of specialty fabrics. Weaving mill organiza- 
tion, Fabric identification, 

Yarn Manufacture If (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 210 and TE 211. 

Methods of obtaining higher quality yarns; yarn production planning; practical manufac- 
turing problems; yarn mill machinery layout and labor organization. 

Physical Testing (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr. junior standing. 

Basi i i ules of natura! and man-made fibers, yarns, and 
fabrics a as of aaboratory testing wquigeent for familiarization with test methods. 
Textile Quality Control (2). Pr.. TE 210, TE 2il, EC 245; Coreq., TE 324. 
The practical use of statistics and quality control in the textile industry with emphasis on 
statistical control techniques. -- 

Survey of Knitting and Tufting (5). Pr. TE 211. 

Knitti iP inol d the study of basic principles and mechanisms for 
for welt Sed soe knitting, pet manufacture with emphasis on terminology and 
Principles involved in tufting. Es = 

Warp Preparation (5), Lec, 4, Lab. 3, Pr., junior standing. 

Spooling, ing, i f natural and synthetic yarns; chemistry of starches and 
Spoclng potent = coer dust analysis of problems associated with preparation 
of warp yarn for weaving. 

Textile Costing (5). Pr., junior standing. ’ : 
Basic principles for figuring ye production costs; allocation of costs; fabric cost sheet; 
marketing costs. 

Textile Management (3). Pr., senior standing. 

A practical business wv BZ. "approach ta the analysis and solution of oe in Poe 
Fy dete onsets Sea taal Papier funciso, manpower 
development. Shandon. percheing. production, merchandising, industrial and public 
relations, etc. " 

Advanced Dyeing (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 317. 

Survey of maj lasses from a chemical standpoint; basic principles of color, color 
specification, color "each, and instrumentation; thermodynamic and kinetic study of 
the dyeing process. 

Jacquard Weaving and Design (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr. TE 220. 

Jacquard mechanism and design of original patterns for Jacquard loom. 

Man-Made Fibers I (5). Pr., junior standing. 

An introduction to the more important man-made fibers and polymer forming substances, 
and their pomsiderstions in the employment in fibers and blends. 

Man-Made Fibers II (5). Pr., TE 424. 

A continuation of TE is A further study of the relationships between fiber structure and 
geometry, and technological aspects on their properties and uses. 

Fabric Analysis (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 320, 

Analysis of fabric structure and determination of specifications, 


Theatre (TH) 


Professor Harrison, Head . 
Assistant Professors Comeau, and Torri 
Instructor Koellsted 


101-23. Introduction to the Arts (1). 


A survey of the arts with emphasis on the interrelation between the various creative areas 
of Art. Music, Theatre, Architecture, etc. from the position of the artiat and the observer. 


536 
104, 


105, 


107. 


201, 


& 8 


z 
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Introduction to Theatre I (3). 
ners as an art form, a broad introduction involving gencral acsthetics, philosophy, and 

story. 
Introduction to Theatre Ui (3). 
A continuation of 104 with special emphasia on analysis of theatre as an art form 
requiring multiple talent resources. 
Introductory Theatre Projects (3), 
Each student engages in a theatre project which he conceives and effectuates under «taff 
supervision. 
Stage Craft I (1). 
An introduction to technical theatre as the craft of scene construction. Weekly laboratory 
work, with a minimum of 30 hours during a quarter under staff supervision. 
Stage Craft If (1). Pr, 107. 
A continued application of scene construction techniques. Weekly laboratory work, with 
a minimum of 30 hours during a quarter under staff supervision, 
Stage Craft Project (1). Pr., 107, 108. 
Students en in stage craft project which is planned and accomplished under «all 
supervision (minimum of 30 hours during a quarter). 
Theatre Laboratory (2). Pr., 109. 
General laboratory work (a minimum of 45 hours under staff supervision during 4 
quarter). A course open to students who have completed Stage Craft sequence and who 
are interested in wosen on the theatre season of the Department in any production 
capacity, May be repeated for a maximum credit of six quarter hours. 
The Theatre Artist in Society (3). 
A historical examination of the role and place in society of the theatre artist with em 
phasis on recurring problems of orientation and acceptance. 
Theories of Acting (3). 
The theoretical aspects of acting to include writings from the time of Aristotle to the 
present day. 
Fundamentals of Acting I: Voice (5). 
Developing the voice as a performing instrument, 
Fundamentals of Acting I: Movement (5). 
Developing the body as a performing instrument. 
Acting I (5). Pr., 204, 205, or equivalent. 
A first course in acting involving the skills acquired in 204 in short acting sequences. 
Stage Make-up (3). 
A practical course in the design and application of theatrical make-up for stage purposes. 
History of Theatre in Western Civilization (3). 
The theatre as literature, institution, and architecture as it has existed from earliest time 
to the end of the medieval period. 
History of Theatre in Western Civilization (3). Pr., 301. 
The theatre as literature, institution, and architecture as it has existed in Western culcure 
from the end of the medieval period until the mid-ninetcenth century. 
History of Theatre in Western Civilization (3). Pr., 301, 302 or equivalent. 
The theatre as literature, institution, and architecture in Western civilization from the 
mid-nineteenth century to the present day with emphasis on theatre in America. 
Fundamentals of Stage Design (5). 
The basic considerations involved in all aspects of the performer's stage enviroment. 

in the Theatre I (5). Pr., 304 or equivalent, 

A continuation of fundamental design concepts with emphasis on stage lighting, 
Design in the Theatre II (5). Pr., 304, 305, or equivalent. 
Practice in stage design. 
Children’s Theatre (3). 
Theatre for children involving an examination of play scripts, acting, and production tech- 
niques, 
Creative Dramatics (3). 
The dramatic instincts of pre-school and early elementary school children in the light of 
contemporary theory and practice in this area. 
Costume (3). 


The design and construction of elementary stage costumes. 


$10-11-12. Dramatic Production (3-3-3). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, Only students approved by 


313. 


314, 


the department head may register for these courses. 
Advanced acting. 
Theatre Appreciation I (3). General Elective. Not open to Theatre Majors. 


A survey of the theatre and apy syter from early times to the present day, emphasizing 
the social and artistic position of the stage in each civilization. 


Theatre Appreciation II (3). General Elective. Not open to Theatre Majors, 
A survey of contemporary plays and productions, 


40). 


402. 


a 


s % § 


e § 


3 
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Play Analysis (3). 
i Wren of play scripts emphasizing interpretation from the viewpoint of directorial 


World Theatre (3). 
Theatre literature and practice as they have developed and presently exist in cult 
outside of the Western hemisphere. : : : peat a 


Seminar and Theatre Research (3). 

The past and present patterns of research in all areas of theatre and practice. 

Directing I (5). 

Introductory basic theory and technique of directing theatre productions, 

Directing Ti (5). 

A continuation of 404 involving practical exercises in directing. 

Directing Ill (5), 

Provides the student with several directing problems which must be solved through the 
completion of a directing project. Prerequisites 405, 406 or equivalenc. 


Acting If (5). Pr., 204, 205, 206, or equivalent. 

Specialized areas of acting theory and technique with emphasis on acting theoreticians 
of the twentieth century. 

Problems in Aesthetic Design (5). Pr., 304, 305, 306, or equivalent. 

An intensive study of stage design problem solving based on the works of design theore- 
ticians of the twentieth century. 

Directing TV (5). Pr., 404, 405, or equivalent. 

Directing theory based on the detailed analysis of the work and writings of selected 
twentieth century directors. 


a eee! Dramatic Production (3-3-3). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., approval of department 


425, 


426, 


427. 


428, 


429. 


Seminar and workshop in Advanced Acting. 

Theatre Practice in the School (5). Pr. senior or graduate standing. 

Theatre resources and methods for the teacher who selects, plans, coaches, and produces 
plays, classroom and assembly programs. 

Theatre Practice in the School (5). Pr., 425, or approval of department head. 
Practical application of theatre resources and methods in the production of plays, class 
room and assembly programs for school purposes. 

Introduction to Theatre Management (5). 

An introduction to the field of theatre management with emphasis on elementary proce 
dures involving sales and advertising management. 

Personnel Management in Theatre (5). 


Personnel management in theatre involving study of the union regulations of Actor's Equity 
of America, the Screen Actor's Guild and international unionized performing, 


Theatre Plant Management (5). 
Theatre plant management involving a study of design in relation to security, insurance 
and urban development. 


Veterinary Medicine (VM) 


Anatomy and Histology 


Professor Holloway, Head 
Associate Professor McKibben — 
Assistant Professors James and Krista 
Instructors Reynolds, Guenther, Wright, Crum, and Engel 
Technician Dennis 


Microbiology 
Professor Kramer, Head ! 
Associate Professors Attleberger, Cody, and Miller 
Assistant Professors Wilt, McCain, and Kelley 
Instructor Smith 
Lecturers Alley and Christenberry 
Technicians Summers and Kichler 
Grad. Res. Assts. Joshi, and Metcalf 
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210. 


221. 


300. 
313. 
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Pathology and Parasitology 


Professors Groth, Head, Roberts, and Morgan 
Associate Professors Hoff, Powers, Shields**, and Rossi 
Assistant Professors Diamond, Teer, Benz, and Giles 
Research Lecturers Davis, Frandsen, and Ernst 
Technicians McConnell, Hayes, Guthrie, and Naftel 


Physiology and Pharmacology 


Professors Clark, Head, Burns, and Redding 
Associate Professors Alexander and Beckett 
Assistant Professors Robertson, Botta, and Pedersoli 
Instructor Sims 
Technician Barron 
Graduate Teaching Assistants Britton and Smith 
Research Associate Branch 


Radiology Section 


Assistant Professor Bartels 
Instructor Boring 


Large Animal Surgery and Medicine 


Professors Schell, Head, Gibbons, Wiggins, Walker, and Kiesel 
Associate Professors Winkler**, Kjar, and Johnson 
Instructors Scott, Gates, Britt, McCormack, and Peet 

Intern Conboy 
Research Associate Shires 


Small Animal Surgery and Medicine 


Professors Hoerlein, Head, Redding, and Horne 
Assistant Professors Albert, Doering, and Hankes 
Instructors Everett, Leonard, and Milton 
Research Assistant Swaim 
Intern Rucker 
Technicians Sellers and Lucassen 


Veterinary Medicine (VM) 


Human Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. All quarters. 

Functions and manner of operation of the body and its parts, with special emphasis 08 
digestion, circulation and reproduction. Laboratory exercises illustrate the functions 
the various organ systems of the body. 

Human Anatomy and naypnr? hes Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Summer, Fall and Winter. 
For students in Laboratory Techn and others who are qualified. Human skeletal, 
muscular and nervous systems, Human models, cats and frogs are used in laboratory © 
supplement lecture material. 

Human Anatomy and Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter and Spring. 
Anatomy and physiology related to the heart, circulation, blood, digestion, metalbolism. 
kidney, respiration, endocrines and reproduction, 

Orientation (2). Fall. 

Dynamics of professional responsibilities, duties and privileges of the veterinarian. 
Physiology I (4). Lec. 4. Fall. 

Chemistry and metabolism of fats, carbohydrates and proteins. 


313L. Physiology Laboratory I (1). Lab. 2. Fall. 


Experiments on cell biology and metabolism. 


314, Physiology If (2). Lec. 2. Fall. Pr., VM 313-313L. 


< biology, statics, and the application of engineering and physics in Veterinary Medi- 
cine. 


**On Leave. 


315, 
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Physiology Hil (4). Lec. 4. Winter. Pr.. VM 314, 
Cardiovascular, body water, electrolytes, and renal physiology. Pharmacodynamia of 
cardiovascular and renal drugs. 


3I5L. Physiology Laboratory I, (1). Lab. 4. Winter, 


316, 
$17. 


Experiments on renal, cardiovascular and digestive physiology. 
Physiology IV (2). Lec. 2. Winter, Pr,, VM 315-S15L. 
Physiology of blood, digestion, and liver. 

Physiology V (3). Lec. 3. Spring, Pr., VM 316. 
Radiobiology and Endocrinology. 


SITL. Physiology Laboratory III (1). Lab. 2. Spring. 


318, 
319. 


Laboratory experiments in radiobiology, reproduction, endocrinology and pharmacology. 
Physiology VI (2). Lec. 2. Spring. Pr., VM 317-317L. 
Physiology of reproduction, 
Pharmacology I (1). Lec. 1. Spring. Pr., VM 318. 
a 


Pharmacology of cardiovascular renal drugs. 


320-321-322. Anatomy I, U, Ill (5-5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 10, Fall, Winter, Spring. 


326. 


$27, 
528. 


330. 
331, 


421, 


430, 


437, 
443. 


$4. 


451, 
452. 


Gross anatomy of domestic animals, A progressive study of the grom structures of the 
dog, cat, ox, horse, hog, fowl, laboratory animals, and zoo animals. 

Histol (5). Lee. 2, Lab. 6. Fall. 

berated anatomy of the form, structure, and characteristics of the basic <¢leues of 
animals. 

Organology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr. VM 326. 

Microscopic anatomy of the tissue composition of oer Sang organ systetns, 
Embryology (4). Lec. 2, Lab. 4. Spring, Pr., VM ’ 

Mi i f the roductive ns. Formation and carly development of 
the ‘embryos cient nolienie Fetal membranes and placentation are emphasized. 
General Microbiol (4). Lec. 2, Lab. 4. Winter 1972-73. 

Only required for ih d students without credit in general microbiology. 


Veterinary Microbiol I (4). Lec. 2, Lab. 4, Spring. 

Fisteacalet siacporenhiond causing diseases of domestic animals | eoaggner > « en nl 
immunol and biological prophylaxis and therapy. Also includes cu ae — 
logical techniques used in the diagnosis of infectious diseases. For students in ve ry 


medicine. 
Animal Physiol 5). Winter. 
Physiology oe ithe BS saleby with special emphasis on digestion, endocrinology and 
reproduction, 
Animal Disease Control (5). Spring. Pr. VM 421 and General Nobis pore, Lr , 
Herd management and practices proven to be of value in the prevention and control o 
the important diseases of farm animals. 
Veterinary Radio 3). Lec. 3. Spring. 
Basic tiucete oie eataabiaie A techniques, therapy and equipment, 
Pharmacology II (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr. VM 519. 
Pharmacology of general anesthetics. 
Pharmacology II (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Winter, Pr. VM 436. 
Systematic pharmacology. wie 818a0 
Physiol VII (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr. : ; 
Newrokame. beth bea physiology and the pharmacodynamics of drugy affecting the 
central nervous system. Pr. VM 448 
Physiol VIII (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr, . 
Newolage* and i Oi Sraberaiveanie of drugs affecting oy Som neh ae OrtemE. 
Pathol I (6). Lec. 4, Lab. 4, Fall. Pr, VM 322 . 
Bien Croce affecting animals with emphasis on the grow and microscopic changes 
tn cells, tissue organs, and systems. 
Pathology Il (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., VM 450. 
Continuation of VM 450. 
Pathology III (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., VM 451. 
Continuation of VM 451. 

; : VM 450 and VM 451, 
Laboratory Animal Medicine (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., 
Menhatenes utilization, and diseases of the common laboratory mammals including rats, 
mice, guinea pigs, hamsters, rabbits, and nonhuman Sera) 
Veterinary Parasito I (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. 
Introduction to parasitology ekcree internal and external parasites of domestic anitals, 
Veterinary Parasitology II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter, Pr.. VM 456. 
Continuation of VM 456. 
Veterinary Microbiology I (4). Lec. 2, Lab, 4. Pr, VM 331. 
Continuation of VM 351. 
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461. Veterinary Microbiology HI (4). Lec, 2, Lab, 4, Winter. Pr, VM 331 and 
VM 460, 
Continuation of VM 460, 

465. Veterinary Public Health I (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Spring. 


Principles of epidemio , selected diseases of animals transmissible to men and the 

relationship of the veterinarian to public health and animal disease control agencies, 
499. Veterinary Medicine I (5). Lec. 5. Spring. 

Detailed study of the etiology, symptoms, pathogenesis, diagnosis, treatment and prevention 


of the medical diseases affecting the various systems and organs of the equine, bovine, 
ovine and procine specics. 


500. Veterinary Medicine If (5). Lec. 5. Fall, 
Continuation of VM 499 and includes nutritional deficiency diseases, 
503. Veterinary Surgery I (3). Lec. 3. Fall. 


Background of surgery; major surgical injuries — wounds, fluid lom and infection; 
preoperative and postoperative care; surgical techniques; anesthesia; and extirpative, re- 
constructive and physiologic surgery. 


504. Veterinary Surgery II (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 1, Winter. 


Special surgical diseases of the domestic farm animals including surgery of the alimentary 
canal, the chest and abdomen, the respiratory and cardiovascular systems, the eve an 
ear, the genito-urinary tract, and the feet and limbs. 


507. Clinical Pathology (4). Lec. 2, Lab, 4, Winter. Pr. VM 452. 
Methods for the collection, preservation and examination of various body fluids including 


od and urine. Interpretation of results is directed toward clinical diagnosis and prog: 
nosis. 


510. Veterinary Medicine & Surgery I (5). Fall. 


The diagnostics, medical and surgical treatment of the gastrointestinal, genitourinary, 
cardiovascular, pulmonary, and integumentary systems of small domestic animals, 


511. Veterinary Medicine & Surgery I (5). Winter. Pr., VM 510. 


The diagnostics, medical, and surgical treatment of the endocrine, musculd-akeletal. 
nervous systems and the special sense organs in small domestic animals. 


512. Veterinary Surgery IJ (1). Lab. 2. Fall. Pr., VM 510. 

Introductory laboratory om bare surgical asepsis, anesthesia, and techniques. 
519. Veterinary Medicine & Surgery II (3). Lec. 3. Spring. Pr.. VM 510-511. 

The systemic diseases and clinical immunologic procedures in small domestic animals. 
526. Clinics I (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Fall. 


Demonstration and practice of handling, restraint, physical diagnosis, and administration 
of therapeutic agents related to large animals. 


527. Clinics VI (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Fall. 
Demonstration and practice of handling, restraint, physical diagnosis, and administration 
of therapeutic agents related to small animals. 

530-531. Veterinary Jurisprudence and Ethics (1-1), Fall and Winter, 
Laws relating to the veterinary profession. Professional ethics for the veterinarian. 

542. Applied Anatomy (1). Lab. 2. Winter. 
Anatomy related to diagnostic, obstetrical, and surgical procedures. 

550. Theriogenology (5). Lec. 5. Spring. 
Clinical application of the physiology of reproduction, causes and correction of dystocia, 
genital examinations, and infertility of the male and female. 

553. Special Anatomy (1 to 5). Hours and credit to be arranged. Pr., VM 320, 


Elective course in which any phase of anatomy of domestic animals to the anticipated 
field of specilization may be studied. 


554. Veterinary Medicine TI (5). Spring. 
Identification and study of selected poisonous plants of the U. S. and common chemical 


and venom ere a of farm animals and pets. To include characteristic signs, lesion’, 
methods of diagnosis, and treatment. 


555-556. Veterinary Medicine IV, V (5-5). Winter and Spring. 


Principal infectious diseases of large domestic animals. Epizootiology, etiology, clinical 
signs, diagnosis .and diseases control including Immunization and sanitation, 


562-565. Clinics VII, VILL, IX, X (24-4-4). Lab. 11. Spring, Summer, Fall, and Winter. 


Conferences, laboratory exercises, and practice in diagnosis, control, and therapy of 
diseases of small domestic animals. 


ato Nw Clinics Of, Il, IV, V (24-44), Lab. 11. Spring, Summer, Fall and 
Winter, 


Conferences. laboratory exercises, and practice in diagnosis, control, and therapy of 
diseases of large domestic animals, 


572-573-574. Veterinary Surgery IV, V, VI, (1-1-1). Lab. 2. Summer, Fall and Winter. 
Detailed consideration and performance of advanced small animal surgery. 
579. Veterinary Public Health II (5), Lec, 5, Winter. Pr.. VM 460, 


Principles and methodol of food hygiene including meat, milk, poultry, and other 
foods related to animal and human health. 
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582-583. Seminar I, If (2-1). Summer and Fall. 


592, 


414. 


418. 


425, 


“41. 


470, 


475. 


407. 


480, 
195. 


Literature reviews or research problems selected by the student. Papers written and oral 
presentation given before his class and faculty. 

Preceptorship (0). Spring. 

Non-credit required course. . 

Completion of satisfactory preceptorship during the spring quarter is required for grad, 
uation, 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Techniques in Bacteriology (5). Pr., VM 461 or equivalent and junior standing. 
Any quarter by arrangement. 
Advanced techniques used in bacteriology, pertaining to isolation, cultivation and identifi- 
cation of microoraganisms. (Course fimmited to five students. ) : 
General Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., satisfactory courses in histology 
and physiology. 
Fundamental alterations of disease, adapted for especially qualified graduate students, (Not 
available for candidates for M.S. in Veterinary Medicine). 
Intermediate Human Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall by arrangement. 
Pr., VM 210 or its equivalent and junior standing. 
For advanced students in home economics, education and others who are qualified. A de- 
tailed study of the physiology of the various organs of the body. (Not available for can- 
didates for M.S. in Veterinary Medicine.) 
Physiological Function Tests and Laboratory Diagnosis (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Any 
quarter by arrangement. Pr., penne of the instructor, acceptable courses 
in physiology, and junior standing. 
Chemical, photometric, and enzymatic procedures used in diagnosis of abnormal body func- 
tions. Included are function tests for the thyroid, liver, kidney, heart, pancreas, etc. 
Histological Techniques (2 to 5). Hours and credit to be arranged. Pr., VM 326 
or equivalent and junior standing. : 
Techniques employed in the preparation of cytological and histological materials, 
Special Techniques in Histopathology (3). Lab. 9, Pr. VM 452, VM 460, Any 
quarter by arrangement. ; 
Special stains and techniques of histochemistry employed in the preparation of materials 
for histopathologic study. aye 
Gross Pathology (2). Lab. 6. Pr., VM 452, junior standing and permission of 
instructor, Any quarter by arrangement. 
Regular participation in autopsy examinations under supervision of senior staff members, 
Designed to give the graduate student experience in autopey procedures and in diagnostic 
Mterpretation of gross lesions, (Requi of all majors and minor in Pathology.) 
Radiological Techniques (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Any quarter by arrangement. 
Radiographic techniques including assignments on basic radiation physics. 
Virology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., VM 330 or VM 331 or VM 461; junior standing. 
Spring. 
+ a ES methods of fsolation, cultivation and purification of viruses and rickettsiae, 
(For students in biological sciences, biochemistry, pharmacy and veterinary medicine, ) 


601-502. Advanced Pathogenic Microbiology (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Amy quarter by 


arrangement. Pr., acceptable courses in microbiology and immunology, 
Identification of pathogenic microorganisms and their relationship to anima! diseases. 


604-605. Immunology (5-5), Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr.. VM 461 or equivalent. Spring quarter 


608. 


609. 


610, 


by arrangement. . 
Immunizing agents, methods of establishing immunity, and techniques for demonstrating 
various types of immunity and antigen-antibody reactions, The work may be arranged to 
meet the particular interest of the student. 

Determinative Microbiology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Fall Quarter by arrangement. 
Pr.. VM 300 and VM 414, : 

Microbial classification, identification, and concepts pertaining to international rules of 
nomenclature. 

Clinical Mycology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., per- 
mission of the instructor and acceptable courses in bacteriology. 

Methods and techniques used in isolating and propagating yeasts, molds and actinomycetes 
Pathogenic for animals, Laboratory diagnosis of fungus infections in animals. 
Microbial Physiology (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 418 and YM 414 or equivalent. 
Spring. 

Wacbeeatiry and genetics of structure and metabolism of microorganisms, 


611-612, Advanced Pathology (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6. Any quarter by arrangement. 


615, 


Pr., VM 452 or equivalent. 

A comprehensive study of gross and microscopic lesions of animal diseases, 
Oncology (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Pr. VM 465. Any quarter by arrangement, 
The gross and microscopic pathology of the neoplasms of the domestic animals 
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616. Histochemistry (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., CH 419, 
VM 418, VM 460 or ZY 308 or equivalent, 
Evaluation and application of histochemical methods im the localization of cellular com 
stituents, 
617. Veterinary Protozoology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Amy quarter by arrangement. 
Pr,, VM 458 or ZY 411 or equivalent. 
Detailed study of selected diseases of veterinary importance caused by protozoan parasites. 
618-619. Veterinary Helminthology (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Any quarter by arrange- 
ment, Pr. VM 457 or ZY 411 or equivalent. 
Detailed study of selected diseases of veterinary importance caused by metazoan parasites. 
620. Pathology of Parasitic Diseases (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Any quarter by arrange 
ment, Pr. VM 452 and 457 or equivalent, 
A detailed study of the pathology of parasitic diseases of veterinary importance. 
621-622. Advanced Anatomy (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr. permission of instructor. Any 
quarter by arrangement. 
A. Cardiovascular Anatomy. B. Anatomy of the Urogenital System. C. Neuroanatomy, 
D. The Anatomy of the Locomotor System, and E. The Anatomy of the Special Senses. 
624. Experimental Neuroanatomy (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., VM 621-622 (C) Neuro- 
anatomy. Any quarter by arrangement. 
Results of especially oriented experimental lesions of the central nervous system employing 
the Horsley-Clark stereotaxic instrument. 
625-626. Advanced Histology of Domestic Animals (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab, 9. Any quarter 
by arrangement, 
Special phases of the microscopic structure of animal tissues and organs. 
631. Advanced Pathological Physiology (5). Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., CH 
301 and VM 421 or their equivalent. 
The physiological response of the body to disease. Diseases discussed will be those of the 
liver and kidney. 
632, Advanced Pathological Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Any quarter by arrange 
ment. Pr,, CH 301 and VM 421 or their equivalent. 
Physiological explanation of abnormalities of the reproductive and endocrine systems. 


633, Advanced Pathological Physiology (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Any quarter by arrange 
ment. Pr., VM 624 or its equivalent. 
Abnormalities of the nervous system which lend themselves to a physiological explanation. 


635-636. Advanced Veterinary Pharmacology (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Any quarter by 
arrangement, Pr., VM 436, VM 437. 

Pharmacology of some of the more important drugs used in veterinary medicine. In the 
laboratory, students will have an opportunity to determine the pharmacology of the drugs 
on the hore, cow, pig and dog. 

638. Physiology of Digestion (5). Any quarter by arrangement, Pr., CH 301 and 
VM 421 or their equivalent. 

Enzymatic and bacterial digestion as well as the motility of the gastro-intestinal tract if 
farm animals. 

639. Small Animal Nutrition (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Any quarter by arrangement. 
Pr., permission of the instructor and acceptable courses in physiology. 
Requirement of amino acids, fats, carbohydrates, minerals and vitamins for dogs, cats and 
other small animals. Nutritional antagonists and symptoms of nutritional deficiencies in the 
an 

643. Veterinary Radiation Biology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Any quarter by arrangement. 
Pr., permission of the instructor and acceptable courses in chemistry and animal 


physiology. 

Instruments used for radiation detection, isot techniques, and diagnostic tests used in 
aaa and the effects of radiation on animal tissues, Isotopes will primarily gamma 
emitters. 


645. Electrocardiology and Blood Vascular Physiology (5). Any quarter by arrange 
ment. Pr., VM 421 or its equivalent. 
Physiology of the blood vascular system and the advanced techniques used in electro- 
cardiology. 
647. Canine Neurosurgery (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Amy quarter by arrangement. Pr. 
ission of the instructor. 
Applied anatomy, physiology, physical and radiographic diganosis, and surgical correction 
of lesions (especially those of traumatic origin) affecting the nervous system of the dog. 
651-652, Advanced Large Animal Surgery (5-5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8 Any quarter by 
arrangement, 
Research in surgery, Advanced techniques for surgical procedures in domestic animals. 
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654-655. Advanced Large Animal Medicine (5-5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Amy quarter by 


657. 
658. 
660, 


662. 


663. 


arrangement, 

Special study of the causes, methods of diagnosis, treaument and methods of control and 
eradication of selected non-surgical discases of domestic animals. 

Gynecology of large domestic animals (5). Any quarter by ial arrangement. 
Special study of functional and infectious condition affecting female reproduction. 
Andrology of large domestic animals (5). Any quarter by arrangement. 

Special study of functional and infectious conditions affecting breeding sites, 

Advanced Small Animal Surgery (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 10. Any quarter by arrange- 
ment. 

Techniques in general small animal surgery. 

Advanced Small Animal Orthopedic Surgery (5). Lec. 1, Lab, 10, Any quarter 
by arrangement. 

New techniques in general orthopedic surgery. 

Advanced Small Animal Eye Surgery (5). Lec. |, Lab, 10, Any quarter by 
arrangement. 

New techniques in eye surgery. 


664-665. Advanced Small Animal Medicine (5-5), Lec. I, Lab, 10. Any quarter by 


666, 
667. 


671. 


ES 


28 


arrangement, 

Causes, methods of diagnosis, treatment and control of non-surgical diseases of atnall animals. 
Advanced Canine Neurology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Any quarter by arrangement. 
Etiology of diagnosis, treatment and control of neurological diseases of the dog. 

Normal Radiological Anatomy (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2, Any quarter by arrangement, 
Normal structure, size and position of the various organs as they appear on flat and con- 
trast radiographs. 

Advanced Radiology (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8, Any quarter by arrangement. 

Advanced radiographic techniques including fluoroscopy, uses contrast mediums. and the 
principles of image intensification and cineradiography. 

Radiological Interpretations (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Any quarter by arrangement. 
Advanced study of radiological interpretation of pathological lesions of domestic animals. 
Small Animal Cardiovascular Surgery (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 10. Any quarter by 
arrangement. 

Application of accepted, as well as the recently developed techniques of cardiovascular 


surgery. 

ae (0-1). Non-credit course required of all graduate students in Veterinary 
edicine, 

Meets regularly at scheduled intervals each year during Summer Quarter. 

Research Problems (2 to 5). (Credit to be arranged.) 


Research and Thesis, (Credit to be arranged.) 


Vocational and Adult Education (VED) 


Professors Montgomery, Head, Herndon, Jarecke, and Kurth 
Associate Professors R. A, Baker, Bottoms, Pruett, and Selman 
Associate Professors Anderson, R. J. Baker, Brabham, Couch, Eaddy, 
Ensminger, Frank, Knight, Sankovsky, and Sink 
Instructors Barnes, Burton, Drake, Hill, Lichtman, Massey, Moates, 
Morgan, C. Parker, M. Parker, Sawyer, and Scott 


Orientation (1). 
Helps transfers from other curricula and students pursuing the dual objectives program to 
understand teacher education and teaching as 4 profession. 


Orientation (1). 
Helps freshmen in planning their professional careers, 


Introduction to Laboratory Experiences (1). aoe 
Required of all students completing the Teacher Education Program, Orientation to the 
total Laboratory Experiences Program in the School of Education with » fic attention to 
the Orientation and initiation of the Pre-Teaching Field Experience Program. 


Instructional Drawing (3). Lab. 6. 

Preparing for the shop laboratory, including making freehand and pictorial sketches and 
drawings, reading wor ing drawings, blue prints, manufacturers guides, and lettering, use 
of instruments, dimensioning, making models, floor plans, bills for materials, writing speci- 
fications, and developing working plans. 

Careers in Rehabilitation Services (5). 

History, legal basis, and fields of rehabilitation services. Exploration of speciality ficlds of 
mental retardation, mental Ulness, public offender, physically handicapped, specch therapy 
and hearing, visually handicapped, respiratory disease, alcoholic and aging. 
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Description of Courses 


Vocational and Adult Education (3). 


Ways. of studying occupational needs and developing and operating local program of yorca- 
tional and adult education. 


Introduction to Power Mechanics (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 


Design and operational theories related (© power machines. Internal combustion engines; 
power trains; hydraulic and cooling systems. 


Practicum in Small Gasoline Engines (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 


Application of skills and abilities needed in teaching the maintenance and repair of small 
air cooled engines. Theories of compression, carburetion and ignition; laboratory exercises 
in repair and maintenance, 


Automotive Construction and Repair (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 


Theories of design, principles of operation, and maintenance and repair of ignition system, 
fuel systems, power systems and chassis components. 


Practicum in General Metals (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 


Application of skills and abilities needed in the teaching of metal processes applicable to 
vocational education program in the secondary school. Metal properties; power tools; heat 
treatin m ornamental iron work, cold metal; sheet metal; machining metals; and arc and 
gas welding. 


The School Shop (3). 


Organization and management of the school shop: methods and materials integrated with 
the study of jobs and problems basic to the teaching of skills in vocational education. 


Practicum in Building Construction and Maintenance (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 


Application of skills and abilities needed in teaching the erections of builidngs and other 
related structures. Bills of materials; hand and machine woodworking; structural carpentry; 
plumbing; design and installation of residence wiring; heating and cooling concrete an 
masonry construction; painting and other related information. (A) Agricultural education 
majors and (B) Basic vocational education majors 


Practicum in Electricity (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 6, 

Application of skills and abilities needed in the teaching of fundamental principles of 
electricity. Planning and developing projects involving an understanding of electrical prin- 
ciples as be patra to materials selection, circuits, motors and devices; and maintenance a 
servicing electrical equipment and appliances. 


Teaching Electronics in Industrial Arts (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Pr., permission of 
department head. 


lanes and practices used in school electronic laboratories; projects designed and con- 
structed. 


Teaching Home Economics Education (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr. FED 320 oF 
equivalent. 


Program in Home Economics Education (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr., FED 320 or 
equivalent. 


Program in Area of Specialization (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FED 320 or equivalent. 
Program —— principles involved in designing program activities for specific areas of 
specialization. ) Agricultural Education, (B) Iodustrial Arts Education, (C) Trade 
and Industrial Education, (D) Distributive Education, (£) Rehabilitation, (F) Adult Edu- 
cation, (G) Technical Education, and (H) Business. 


Teaching in Area of Specialization (3-5), Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FED 320 oF 
equivalent. 


Understanding of curriculum content; methods and techniques of instruction using ap- 
propriate instructional materials; ‘or and evaluation of instruction for specific area 
of specialization. (A) Agricultural Education, (B) Industrial Arts Education, (C) Trade 
and Industrial Education, (D) Distributive Education, (E) Rehabilitation, (F) Adult 
Education, (G) Technical Education, and (H) Business. 


m in Basic Vocational Education (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2, Pr., FED 320 oF 


uivalent. 


(A) Agriculture, (B) Building Construction, (C) Distributive Business, (D) Metals Tech 
nology, and (EB) Power Mechanics. 


Undergraduate students with a major in industrial arts will pursue a minor 


sclected from some other teaching area in the secondary school program or in one of 
the areas included in the twelve-grade p m. (For appropriate course or courses 
in Teaching or Program, see SED, IED, and HPR.) 


425. 


Professional Internship in Vocational and Adult Education (15). Pr., Sr. stand: 
ing, Admission to Teacher Education prior to Internship, minimum of two 
appropriate Teaching and Program Courses. 

(For description, see Professional Internship in School of Education section.) 

A directed practicum to provide opportunities for students to develop needed competencies 


458, 
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in areas of specialization through observation and practice with on-going programa in 
selected centers. (A) Agricultural Education, (B) Industrial Arts Education, (C) Trade and 
Industrial Education, (D) Distributive Education, (E) Rebabilitation, (F) Adult Education, 
(G) Technical Education, (H) Business, and (f) Home Economics. 


Coordination and Supervision of Vocational Education Programs (3). Lec. 2, 
Lab. 2. 

Develops and maintains appropriate relationship between the school and on-the-job pro- 
gram; records of coordination; student placement; improving employable skills and habits; 
recruitment and selection of work experience applicants; work experience rotation; public 
information and other similar activities. 


Directed Work Experience in Distributive Education (5), Lab. 10, Pr., VED 414, 
reo supervised work experience. Individually designed tor part-Ume and/or summer 
experience. 


Teaching Out-of-School Groups (3), Pr, VED 414. 
Conducting surveys, occupational analysis, using advisory commitives, orgunizing, conducting 
and supervising various types of adult education, 


475-480. Trade and Technical Experience (5-5-5-5-5-5). 


408. 


410. 


413, 


450, 


431. 


132, 


433, 


134, 


437, 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


Teaching Mechanical Technology (5). 

Objectives and methods; equipment and management of vocational education shops; organi 
zation of projects; recent ‘avccuaeia in specialized areas of mechanics; in-service teaching 
problems. Student plans for demonstration of methods for teaching mechanical skills. 


Occupational Information (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. Pr., junior standing, FED 320 


or equivalent. 

Occupational structure, job qualifications and requirements, sources of occupational informa. 
tion, current trends, industrial and occupational surveys. Preparation, evaluation, amd dis. 
semination of occupational information used by teachers in vocational and technical schools, 


Nature of Adult Education (5), Pr., junior standing. 

The characteristics of adults as learners and the history, philosophy, and nature of adult 
education; applied to specific adult groups in developing and implementing adult educational 
programs in basic, occupational or continuing education, History and principles of adult 
education as applied to the development and implementation of programs in remedial, 
occupational and continuing education. 


Evaluation and Training in Vocational Rehabilitation (4). Lec, 3 hours daily 
for 6 weeks, internship 4 wecks. Pr., permission of department head and junior 
standing. 

Purposes, princi t luati d training: including personal, 
social PO ed i pa Bh AC oLa Tiedea eed selected. yt Shen used in the 
evaluation and training process. 

Research in Evaluation and Training in Vocational Rehabilitation (4). Lec. 3 
hours daily for 6 weeks, internship 4 weeks. Pr., permission of department head 
and junior standing. , 

Study of a problem using research techniques, to be selected in consultation with the 
supervising professor. 

The Instructional Program in Workshop and Rehabilitation Facilities (3). Lec, 
3 hours daily for 4 weeks, internship 6 weeks. Pr., permission of department head 
and junior standing. 

Includes program development, teaching, learning, resources, evaluation, project development 
and production, and supervision. 

Management of Vocational Rehabilitation Workshops and Facilities (3). Lec. 3 
hours daily for 4 weeks, internship 6 weeks. Pr., permission of department head 
and junior standing. 

The function of organization and administration including: federal, state, and local roles, 
financial support, community interaction, personne! management, and operation of facilities. 
Work Sample Development (5). Pr., VED 330 and junior standing, 


Development of met of selection, standardization, and establishing norms for work 
simples used in vocational evaluation units. 


Vocational Evaluation (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Evaluation techniques used in appraisal of the abilities of people to guide occupational 

ace Includes use of TOWER system, work samples, on-the-job training, personal 
justment, 


Vocational Training and Occupational Orientation of the Mentally Retarded (5). 


Pr,, junior standin 

Principles for providing occupational orientation and work experience; techniques of 
curriculum planning. job classification and evaluation, selection, and placement, curricular 
activities related to work experience; community agencies and public relations 
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Description of Courses 


Development of Vocational Education (4). 


Historical perspective of the development of vocational education with an overview of its 
nature and purpose relative to the technological society. 


Learning Resources in Area of Specialization (4). Pr. FED 320 or equivalent. 


A) Agricultural Education, (B) Industrial) Arts Education, (C) Trade and Industrial 
ucation, (D) Distributive Education, (£) Rehabilitation, (F) Adult Education, a 
(G) Technical Education. 


Organization of Instruction in Vocational-Technical Education (5). Pr., junior 
standing. 

Trade and occupational analysis; ppecipies and procedures of identifying and selecting the 
skills and knowledge needed in the preparation of courses of instruction. Principles and 
procedures for individualizing instruction. 


Problems in Teaching the Disadvantaged Adult (3-5). Pr., junior standing. 

The disadvantaged adult with special emphasis on the unique sociological, chological 
eer spbyenicgical factors that influence learning and participation in remedial learning 
activities. 


Teacher Education in Vocational and Adult Education (5). 

Designed for supervisors of student teachers, teacher educators, and other graduate students. 
Major eppunncs deal with administration of vocational education programs, research, probe 
lems which supervising teachers encounter in the student teaching program. 


Problems in Agricultural Occupations (5). 

Securing, organizing and interpreting information for guidance and teaching purposes; cur- 
riculum development; developing instruction units planning teaching activities for of: 
farm and off-farm occupations. 


Organization and Utilization of Community Resources (5). 
Processes through which new ideas and innovations are utilized through community organi- 
zation to maximize the effective use of physical and human resources. 


Administration of Vocational and Practical Arts Education (5). 

Prepares professional personnel for leadership positions and to relate current social demands 
to vocationally oriented programs. Content includes philosophy and an application — 
procedures in administering and supervising new and on-going programs to meet changing 
socio-economic conditions. 


Internship in Vocational and Adult Education (5-10). 

A directed practicum in agency centers or programs whereby the graduate student develops 
administrative and programming competencies by translating theory into practice, testing 
principles and evaluating on-going activities. 


Studies in Education (1-3). Pr., one quarter of graduate study. May be repeated 
for credit not to exceed 3 hours. Apply to one of the following areas of Voca 
tional and Adult Education Program. 


A) Agrcalture, (B) Industrial Arts, (C) Trade and Industrial, (D) Distributive, (EF) 
ehabilitation, (F) Adult, (G) Technical, (H) Business, (1) Home Economia. 


Seminar in Areas of Vocational and Adult Education (1-3), may be repeated for 
credit not to exceed 3 hours. 


Advanced graduate students and profesors pursue cooperatively selected concepts and 
theoretical formulations. 


Research Studies in Vocational and Adult Education (5). 

Review, analysis and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new 
research directed toward meeting the changing educational needs of individuals pursuiok 
educational goals not requiring a baccalaureate degrec. 


Curriculum and Teaching in Vocational and Adult Education (5). 
Teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences, methods, materials, and content 
for curriculum improvement in social adjusiyetdt, paeepahonal adjustment and occupational 
training programs. Pr AL Ys 
Organization of Program in Vocational and | ¥dalf Riucation (2-5). 
Advanced Course, Program, organization Hed ‘waaay of basic and supplementa 
materials for guiding educators and educasittd} CFA) AN he continuous improvement 
curriculum and learning practices. MEAD PIL OaE ON 

B teens Clee eles 
Evaluation of Programs in Vocations) ind lai | Education (5). 
Evaluation and investigation of teaching’) / ping Vit \Gocial adjustment, occupational 
adjustment and occupational training with tertbn abt given to the utilization of humal 


and material resources and the coordination of the total school program with other educa- 
tional programs in the community. 


Practicum in Areas of Specialization (1-10). (May be repeated for credit not t 
exceed 10 hours.) 


The practicum provides graduate students with supervised experiences in various work 
settings with emphasis on the application of concepts, principles and skills acquired in 
previous course work. 


Thesis Research. (Credit to be arranged.) (May be taken more than one quartet.) 
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Zoology-Entomology (ZY) 


Professors Arant, Head, Bass, Berger, Blake, Dendy, Dusi, Hays, Ottis, and Pearson 
Associate Professors Cunningham, Dixon, Hyche, Ivey, Mount, Ramsey, and Speake 


214. 


Assistant Professors Causey, Dobie, Estes, Folkerts, Gilliland, Harper, 
Kennamer, Kouskolekas, Lawrence, Lisano, Mason, Pullen, 
Valcovic, Watson, and Wilson 
Instructor Cook 
Research Lecturers Davis and Frandsen 


Zoological Orientation (0). Lec. 1, Fall. 


Historical and current concepts embodied in various disciplines of the zoological sciences, 


Insects (3). General elective. 

Lite processes, occurrence, and importance of insects. (May not be taken for credit by stu- 

dents who have already carned credit in a more advanced course in entomology.) 

Wildlife Conservation (3). Fall. General elective. 

Conservation and natural history of important wildlife animals, especially Alabama fish, 

amphibians, reptiles, birds, mammals. Some field trips as be required, as substitute for 

part of the scheduled lectures. (May not be taken for credit by students who have already 

earned credit in more advanced wildlife courses.) 

Conservation in the United States (3), Winter, Spring, Summer, General elective. 

Basic facts essential to an understanding of current problems pertaining to the conservation 

of our rapidly depleting natural resources such as soil, water, minerals, forest, and wildlife. 

Especially planned for elementary and high school teachers. 

Birds (3), Lec. 3. Fall, Summer. General elective. 

Birds in relation to agriculture and game management, recognition of various tpecies as to 

flight, color markings, songs, and feeding habits. (May not taken for credit by students 

who have alerady earned credit in ZY 422.) . 

Vertebrate Physiology and Anatomy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Winter. Pr,, BI 103. 

Function and structure of the organ systems of the vertebrate. Aimed primarily to fill the 

needs of students in the School of Education. Cannot be used as a prerequisite to ZY 424. 

Genetics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. All quarters. Pr., BI 102 or 103 and college algebra 

or equivalent. 

Basic genetic principles, theoretical basis for genetic systems, and modern areas of research. 
boratory work emphasizes experiments with the fly, Drosophilia. 

Comparative Anatomy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6 All quarters. Pr., BI 103. 

Comparisons of the systems of the vertebrates. - 

Vertebrate Embryology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., BI 105. 

Consideration of the details of fertilization, cleavage, morphogenesis, and organogenesis of the 

amphioxus, frog, chick, pig, and human from a descriptive and analytical viewpoint. Labora, 

tory work will consist of prepared material supplemented with available living material. 

Principles of Evolution and Systematics (5). Lec. 5. Winter, Pr,, BI 102 or 105. 

The major processes, methods, and philosophic basis for presentday concepts of evolution 

and systematics. 

General Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring, Summer. Pr., BI 103. 

General characteristics and habits of the orders and families of the Class Tnsects. 

Forest Entomology (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3, Spring. Pr., BI 105. 

Priviciples of entomology in relation to Insects of forests and forest products; recogmitian, 

life histories, and control of major insects of forests. 

General Animal Ecology (5). Lec. 4, Lab.3. Fall, Spring. Pr., 10 hours of biology 

or permission of instructor. 

The physical and biotic environments and the interactions of these factors with anitnals. 
he organization and functions of communities and populations, ar 108 

Micrology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., . 

Basic process and priactpies of micrology. Laboratory methods of fixation, embedding, 

sectioning, coloring, and mounting of tissues of vertebrate and invertebrate animals, 

Cell Biology (5), Lee. 4, Lab. 3. All quarters. Pr., 10 hours of General Biology. 

Morphology and physiology of cell membranes, cytoplasm, and the formed elements of the 

Sopa and nucleus, Gell division, molecular wansport, cellular homeostasis, aod bio- 

chemical pathways of energy production. . 

Wildlife Biology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Winter. Pr., a course in ecology. 

Basic principles of the ecology of wildlife populations and their relations to natural 

habitat. Laboratory work will consist of practical exercises designed to acquaint the student 

with modern methodology and technique in studying wild bird and mammal populations. 

Invertebrate Zoology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Winter, Summer. Pr., BI 103 and 

junior standing. 

Biology, taxonomy, and ecology of invertebrate animals. 

Economic Entomology (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring, Summer. Pr., junior 

Standing. 

Consideration of the biological aspects, Ife histories, and control of insects, 
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Medical Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., ZY 304 and junior standing, 
Insects, mites, and ticks of parasitological or medical importance to man. Emphasis placed 
on the role of arthropods in transmission of protozoan and other diseases and prevention of 
these diseases by controlling their arthropod vectors. 

Forest Insects (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr, ZY 304, 305, or 402 and junior 
standing. 

Principal insects of forests and forest products; their importance, taxonomy, bionomics, and 
control, Emphasis will be pecs on lite histories and habits, identification by morphological 
characteristics and type of damage, and control by chemical, biological, and cultural or 
forest-management practices. 

Bee Culture (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., BI 108 and junior standing. 
Manipulation and production of bees and honey, and a consideration of bee diseases, 
General Insect Morphology (5). Lec. Lab. 6, Spring. Pr. ZY 304 and junior 
standing. 

Comparative external anatomy and generalized internal structures of insects: characteristic 
used in taxonomy will be emphasized, 

Histology (5) Lec. 3, Lab, 6, Winter, Spring, Summer. Pr., BI 103 and junior 
standing. 

Morphology, histogenesis, regeneration and repair, and classification of tissues; arrangement 
of tissues in organs and systems of vertebrate animals. 

Systematic Entomology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 304 and junior 
standing. 

ee a of systematics and identification of insects through orders, families, genera, and 
species. 

General Parasitology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6, All quarters, Pr., BI 103 and junior 
standing. 

Origin, adaptations, physiology, and ecology of parasites. Identification and life histories 
of representative parasitic protozoa, helminths, and arthropods with emphasis on  host- 
parasite relationships, Techniques of examining animals for the presence of parasites and 
the proper preparation of such collections for study. 

Limnology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., CH 104, PS 205, BI 103 and junior 
standing. 

Biological, chemical, and physical factors affecting aquatic life. 


418-19. Experimental Heredity (3-3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Fall, Winter. Pr., ZY 300 and 
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junior standing. 

A two-quarter sequence in advanced experimental methods in genetics. Research problems 
utilizing various laboratory organisms will extend throughout the two quarters. 

Human Heredity (5), Lec. 5, Spring. Pr., ZY 300, CH 208, and junior standing. 
Effects and normal and abnormal chromosome complements, the biological interaction of 
genes, and the effects of mutation and chan in gene frequency on human populations: 
problems in small sample analyses, biochemical screening of human “carriers,” and the 
prospects for genetic engineering. 

Vertebrate Zoology I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Spring, Summer. Pr., BI 103 and 
junior standing. 

Taxonomy, ecology, and evolution of fishes, amphibians, and reptiles, 

Vertebrate Zoology HI (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Summer. Pr., BI 103 and junior 
standing. 

Basic taxonomy, ecology, evolution, and some biological principles of birds and mammals. 
Laboratory studies in radio-telemetry, bioaccoustics, and population dynamics are used if 
addition to classical vertebrate zoology exercises. 

Animal] Physiology (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., Biochemistry oT 
ZY 310, CH 208, and junior standing. 

Systematic study of the physiology of the nervous system, special senses, circulation, respira- 
tion, digestion, kidney function, hormonal control, and reproduction. An effort is made 
acquaint the student with methods of experimentation as a means for the direct acquisition 
of physiological facts. 

Forest Wildlife Management (3). Lec. 3, Spring. Pr., FY 420 or permission of 
instructor. 

Principles of wildlife management as applied to forest properties. Restricted to students 
in forestry. 

Principles of Game Management (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., ZY 326 and junior 
standing. 

Fundamentals of game management theory, application, and administration. 

Wildlife Habitat Analysis (3), Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Summer. Pr., ZY 426, BY 406, and 
junior standing. 

Practical exercises in vegetation analysis, utilization studies, aerial photograph interpretation, 
and cover type mapping. 

Quantitative Genetics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., ZY 300, BY 401 or permission of 
instructor. 


The theory of Mendelian inheritance extended to properties of populations dependent on 
segregation of genes at many loci. 
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Murine Biology (3). Fall, Pr., acceptable chemistry background, BI 105 or 
equivalent, and junior standing. 

Introduction to the physical, chemical, and biological characteristics of the marine en- 
vironment, 

General rary bets 33 (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 6, Fall. Pr. BI 108 and junior standing. 
Morphological, functional, geographical, and behavioral survey of tishes. Classification of 
fishes using monographs and keys. Field trips and laboratory work will emphasize local 
species. 

Aquatic Communities (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 9, Summer. Pr. BI 1023 and junior 
standing, 

Environmental relations of the biota of freshwater habitats. 

Physical Marine Geology (414). Lec. 2, Lab. 5. Summer only. Pr., physical and 
historical geology, mineralogy, and junior standing, 

General introduction to the physical processes on the shores Of Mississippi Sound, em 
phasizing the erosional and depositional effects of waves and currents. Beaches and spite 
periodically surveyed to measure changes in shape, height, cross-section, lateral shift, and 
particle distribution and to observe growth and destruction of bars, cusps, spits and tide- 
pools. Offered only at the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs, Mississ!ppi, 
Chemical Marine Geology (414), Lec, 2, Lab. 5. Summer only. Pr., physical 
and historical geology, mineralogy, CH 105 and CH 206, and junior standing, 
Supervised research in the chemistry of the waters of Mississippi Sound and geochemistry 
of the bottoms. Lateral, vertical and tidal changes In water composition. Analyses of core 
samples taken from different environments: bayous, mudflats, bars, oyster teefs, Days, tidal 
channels and sandy shelves, Offered only at the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean 
Springs, Mississippi, 

Marine Invertebrate Zoology (9). Lec. 5, Lab, 12. Summer only, Pr., 18 hours 
of biol including BI 103, and junior standing. 

A general study of the anatomy, life histories, distributions, and phy enetic relationshi 
of all marine phyla below the chordates. Laboratory and field work included. Offered only 
at the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 

Marine Vertebrate Zoology and Ichthyology (9). Lec. 5, Lab. 12. Summer only, 
Pr., 18 hours of biology including BI 103 and junior standing. 

A general study of the marine chordata, including lower groups and the mammals and 
birds, with most emphasis on the fishes. Offered only at the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, 
Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 

Marine Fisheries Biology (6). Lec, 3, Lab. 9. Summer only. Pr., 25 hours of 
zoology including ZY 421, and junior standing. | 
Survey of the principles of the subject beginning with a study of fishery landing statistics 
of the United States followed by other areas of the earth, The clamic theory will be 
examined and statistical applications will be made to various Gulf of Mexico fisheries. 
Offered only at the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 


Zoogeography of the Vertebrates (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr. ZY 421 or 
trmission of instructor and junior standing, 

‘he principles of geographic distribution of vertebrate animals. 

Special Problems (1-3). Pr., senior standing. 


A. Zoology; B. Entomology; G. Wildlife Management. A student can reguter for 4 total 
of not more than three hours credit. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Insect Morphology (3). Lec. 1, Lab, 6. Fall. Pr. ZY 107. 


Detailed studies of the internal structures of insects. 

Advanced Insect Taxonomy (5). Lec. 1, Lab, 8, Summer, odd years. Pr., ZY 410. 
Principles of systematics including phylogeny with emphasis on a particular group of 
insects which the student may choose. 

Insect Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring, even years. Pr, ZY 424 and ZY 601. 
General and comparative physiology of the organ systems of insects. A minimum of two 
Werature reviews will be made by each student during the quarter, 

Insect Toxicology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter. 

Toxic action of insecticides; analysis, preparation and use of insecticides; spray residues in 
relation to health; research methods in insect toxicology. 

Ornithology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., ZY 422. 

Ecology and behavior of birds. 

Mammalogy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 422. 

Taxonomy, ecology, and behavior of mammals. 

Farm Game Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., ZY 426. 

For graduate students majoring in Game Management or Fisheries Management. Application 
of game management theories, techniques, and administration with special emphasis on 
farm game species. 

Forest and Range Game Management (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr. ZY 426, 
For graduate students majoring in Game Management or Fisheries Management, Application 
of game management theories, techniques, and administration with special reference to 
forest and range game. 
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Advanced Applied Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., ZY 402, 
aurrereced control of the principal insects by environmental, biological, genetic, chemical, 
and legal means, 

Immature Forms of Insects (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 410, 

Structure and identification of immature forms of insects; methods of collecting and pre- 
serving; development and use of keys for classifying immature insects. 

Advanced Insect Morphology and Embryology (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., 
ZY 601. 

Insect morphology in relation to comparative embryological developments of insects. 


Advanced Insect Toxicology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Spring, odd years. Pr., ZY 604. 
Mode of action, mode of entry, relation of chemical structure to ers and precision 
misopes of determination of insecticides; recent developments in the field of insecticide 
chemistry. 

Insect Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr. BY 300, ZY 402, and consent of 
instructor. 

The microorganisms associated with diseases in insects and their pathological effecta on 
insects and insect populations. 

meu es Lec. 3. Winter, Pr., ZY 438 or permission of instructor. 

Fishes of ¢ world, emphasizing morphology, distribution, and life history. Review of 
world literature on fish systematics. 

Comparative Invertebrate Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr. ZY 401 
and ission of instructor. 

The physiological mechanisms of invertebrates with special emphasis on respiration, excretion, 
reproduction, locomotion, nutrition, circulation, and behavior. 

History and Literature of Zoology (4). Lec, 3, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., graduate 
standing. 

A historical review of the classical authors and great works in zoological literature. Lab 
oratory will concentrate on examining and learning to use journals, abstracts, and reference 
materials in the library, 

Organic Evolution (5). Fall, Pr., ZY 430 or ZY 300. 

Evolutionary principles as illustrated by the various biological disciplines, particularly 
genetics, paleontology, toogeography, and systematics in general. 

Immunology and Physiol of Parasites (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter, even years. 
Pr., ZY 411, BY 300, ZY 424, and consent of instructor. 

Immunity mechanisms to infections of protozoan and helminth parasites. Chemical physiology 
of host-parasite relationship to include nutrition, metabolism, toxicity, and chemotherapy. 
Advanced Quantitative Genetics (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 2. Pr.. ZY 429 or equivalent. 
Principles of quantitative genetics applied to breeding, emphasizing difficulties encountered 
in commercial breeding programs. 

Advanced Genetics (5). Winter. Pr., ZY 300 and BY 401. 

Non: Mendelian hereditary systems; regulation of gene action as it influences growth, dil- 
ferentiation, and development; the use of statistict as an investigational tool; and the 
status of contemporary genetic research. 

Biochemical Genetics (3). Winter. Pr., ZY 300, Coreq., CH 419. 

Advanced studies of gene action on the biochemical level pertaining to metabolism, dil 
ferentiation, immuno-genetics, and mutagenesis. Emphasis on current research in 
prokaryotic and eukaryotic systems. 

Helminthology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., ZY 411, 

Advanced studies of the morphology, physiology, life cycles, and host-parasite relationships 
of helminths. Opportunity for making extensive literature studies and collections of ¢ 
parasites of a particular group of animals in which the student is most interested. 
Protozoology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter, odd years. Pr., ZY 411. 

Free-living and parasitic protozoa important to agriculture, wildlife, and man. Morpholos?: 
physiology, reproduction, ecology, and life histories of parasitic forms will be emphasized: 
Furbearer and Waterfowl Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr. ZY 426. 
For graduate students with a major or minor in wildlife management. A study of furbearet 
and waterfow! resources. Emphasis is placed on problems of management and utilization. 
Ecology and Animal Populations (3), Fall. Pr., ZY 306. 

An investigation of the balance of nature, population cycles, natural regulation of animal 
numbers, competition, epizootics, and the compensatory adjustments of populations to change 
in the environment. 

Herpetology (5). Lec. |, Lab. 8, Spring. Pr., ZY 421. 

A study of the morphology, taxonomy, ecology, and behavior of amphibians and reptile® 
Laboratory collecting, preserving, and identification of local specimens will be an important 
consideration. 

Nematology (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., ZY 401 or All. 

Study and identification of the free-living soil. and aquatic nematodes and of the insect 
parasitic nematodes, Detailed consideration of aspects of nematode morphology, reproductiom, 
development, behavior. physiology, and ecology. 

Physiology of the Cell (3). Fall. Pr., ZY 310 and ZY 424, 


Examination of the basic physiological processes at the cellulas level with the tools and 
approaches of physical science. 
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Neurobiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 424. 

Morphology, physiology, and evolution of the central, autonomic, and neurohormonal systems 
of the vertebrate. 

Renal and Digestive Physiol (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., ZY 424. 

A comprehensive study of renal and digestive mechanisms for the qualified student in animal 
physiology. 

Endocrinology (5). Spring. Pr., ZY 424 and AH 419. 

A comprehensive treatment of the classical and modern literature of endocrinology for the 
qualified student in animal biology. 

Experimental Endocrinology (5). Spring. Pr., ZY 647 or taken concurrently. 
Laboratory studies of endocrine control mechanisms utilizing surgical, bioassay, biochemical 
assay, histochemical, and autoradiographic methods and techniques. 


Seminar. (Credit to be arranged.) 


Problems in Marine Zoology (4-9). All year. Pr., ZY 442-3. 
Supervised research on specific problems in marine zoology for graduates. Offered only at 
the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 


Special Problems (2-5). All quarters. 
A. Zoology; B. Entomology; C. Apiculture; D. Parasitology; E. Physiology; F. Wildlife. 
Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) 


Faculty and Staff 


1970-71 


(The parenthetical designation after a faculty member's title indicates his department, 
except in the School of Pharmacy which contains no formal departments. The first 
date after the title indicates the year of first appointment to any position in the 
institution; the second, the year of appointment to present rank.) 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


Pruiteotr, Harry M. SS ee" BL , 
A.B., Washington and Lee University; Ph.D., Yale polio D.D. (Hon.), Stetson Uai- 
versity; LL.D. (Hon.), Washington and Lee University; LL.D. (Hon.) University of 
Florida; LL.D. (Hon.), University of Alabama. 

Baitey, WiLrorp §.. —__Vice President for Academic and Administrative 

Affairs, 1942, 1966 





D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University; Sc.D., Johns Hopkina University. 


LANHAM, Ben T., JR. ice ~President for Research, 1939, 1966 
B.S., Clemson University; M.S., University of Tennessee; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 


ROBERTSON, Frep RR. st—C(CSC*S ice’ President for Extension, 1959, 1966 
B.S., M.S., University of Tennessee; Dr.P.A., Harvard University. 
Vai (eo Assistant to the President, 1950, 1960 


B.A., M.A., Louisiana State University; M.A., Ed.D., Columbia University, 
BARNES, BENJAMIN P._______ Director of Computer Center and Associate 
Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1970 
B.E.E., Auburn University; M.S.E.E., University of Alabama; Ph.D... Auburn University. 
Reiue: ©. Was ene ee ine 2h alates 1S A 
B.S., Auburn University. 
CaNnTRELL, Ciyve HH. -_ _____Professor and Director of Libraries, 1944, 1959 
A.B., A.B.L.S., M.A., University of North Carolina; Ph.D., University of Iinois, 
Cater, KATHARINE C.D of Women and Social Director, 1946 


A.B., Limestone College; M.A. Mercer University; M.S., Syracuse University; Litt.Du 
Limestone College. 





Dovce, Ence. H.________ Director of Contract and Grant Development, 1968 
B.S., Purdue University; M.S., Washington University. 
Foy, JAmMes E,.. _ — SDean of Student Affairs, and Associate Professor 


(Counselor Education), 1950, 1960 
A.B., M.A,, University of Alabama; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 
Funcuess, Linwoop E.. Director of Buildings and Grounds, 1957 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Cornell University. 
Guewin, WiwuiAM H.W Campus Planner and Architect, 1967 
B.Arch., University of Florida. 
IncRAM, W. TRAVIS. Business Manager and Treasurer, 1925, 1953 


Litr_eton, TAyYtor D..___.__._ Dean, Undergraduate Studies and Professor 


(English), 1957, 1969 
B.S.. M.A., Ph.D., Florida State University. 


Parker, W. VANN —_—_______ Dean of The Graduate School and 
Professor (Mathematics), 1950, 1953 
A.B., M.A., University of North Carolina; Ph.D., Brown University. 
SARVER, JOSEPH B.S —s—sExecutive Secretary of Alumni Association, 
Director of Auburn Development Program, 1951, 1960 











B.S., Auburn University. 
Tincuer, Wicsur A., Jr._—________Director of Educational Services and 


Professor (Educational Administration), 1958, 1966 
A.B., M.A., Ed.D., University of Kentucky. 


WARMAN, JAMES C..______Director of Water Resources Research Institute, 


and Associate Professor (Civil Engineering) 1965, 1970 
A.B., M.S., West Virginia University. 


$52 
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Wercener, Epwarp P._ r Director of Educational Television, 1954 
B.S., University of Minnesota. 

Wuire, J. Herserr sé vector of University Relations, 1960, 1965 
B.S,, Auburn University, 

Were, 116 fowieh Conference Director, 1962, 1969 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Alabama; Ed,D,, North Carolina State University. 





ACADEMIC ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS AND FACULTY 


Smirn, E. VCD of School of Agriculture and Director of 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 1929, 1951 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., lowa State University. 
McPneerers, E. KerrH_____ Dean of School of Architecture and Fine Arts 
and Professor (Architecture), 1969 
B.Arch,, Oklahoma State University; M.F.A, in Architecture, Princeton University. 
Hosss, Epwarp H.W ___Dean of School of Arts and Sciences and 
Professor (Political Science), 1967 
A.B., University of North Carolina; M.A., University of Alabama; Ph.D., Harvard University. 
Tournrx, Orne D_— —. - — Dean of School of Business, 1968 
B.A., University of Tulsa; LL.B., University of Arkansas; M.B.A., Ph.D., University of Texas. 
Pierce, TRUMAN M..sss—CsC(CSsSsC(CSsSsSSSSdDeran: of School Of Education, 1955 
Ph.B., Piedmont College; M.A., University of Alabama; Ph.D,, Columbia University. 
Cox, J. Grapy..___ Dean of School of Engineering, Director of Engineering 
Experiment Station, Engineering Extension Service 
and Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1949, 1970 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 
Compton, Norma H. Dean of School of Home Economics and 
Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1968 
A.B., George Washington University; M.S,, Ph.D,, University of Maryland. 
Coker, Samus. T.. - Dean of School of Pharmacy, 1959 
B.S., Auburn University; M,S., Ph.D., Purdue University. 
GREENE, james EL Dean of School of Veterinary Medicine, 1937, 1958 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. 
ee A ee a Professor (Art), 1950, 1967 
B.A..Art., M.A..Art., Auburn University. 
Acttex, NicHoLas, JR._..____ Head, Science-Technology Division and 
Associate Professor, Library, 1968 











B.A., M.A., M.S.L.S., Louisiana State University. : 
AbAMs, CHurisTINe A. ____Instructor (Secondary Education), 1969 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., University of Alabama. 





—_— - — —_ 


AbaMs, CLEVELAND L.__————s Prrofessor and Head (Textile Engineering), 1952 
B.T.E., Auburn University, ‘ 
AbAMs, Frep_ CP pofessor (Agronomy & Soils), 1955, 1965 


B.S., MS., Louisiana State University; Ph.D., University of California. 

Abas, GwENDOLYN J. Instructor (Elementary Education), 1969 
B.A., Birmingham Southern College; M.A., Syracuse University. 

ADAMs, JAcQUELYNN N.S Extension Associate (Field Services), 1969, 1970 
A.B., LaGrange College: M.Ed., Auburn University. F 

ADAMs, JAMES W __._ Associate Professor (Marketing & Transportation), 1969 
B.B.A.. M.B.A., Georgia State University. 
ADAMS, Jimmie Vs ______Assistant Professor of AF Acrospace Studies, 1970 
B.S., Auburn University: M.S., University of Texas; Major, United States Air Force. 
AbAms, Jorpan E., ITIL... — Assistant Professor of AF Aerospace Studies, 1969 
B.A.. University of North Carolina; Major, United States Air Force. 

AbDAmMs, Murray, JR. A sistant Professor (Sociology), 1964, 1970 
B.A., M.A., University of Mississippi; Ph.D., University of Kentucky. 

Agauin, Texis— siting Professor (Architecture), 1969 
M. of Arch... Fine Arts Academy, Istanbul, Turkey. 

Anan, Epwarp a Instructor (Economics & Geography), 1969 
A.B,, University of Georgia. 

Atuerr, R, A., JR Assistant Professor (Small Animal Surge 

& Medicine), 1962, 1966 














~ — 





D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. 
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ALEXANDER, HerMAN D Associate Professor (Physiology, 


& Pharmacology), 1950, 1966 





B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 


ALEXANDER, MILTON J... Ee Associate Professor (Management), 1968 
B.S., University of Illinois; M.B.A., St. Louis University; D.B.A., Georgia State University. 











Arronp, WiiaN’ L_———____———— — Professor (Physics), 1952, 1964 
A.B., Vanderbilt University; M.S., Ph.D., California Institute of Technology. 

ALLEN, CONRAD M.S A ssnciate: Professor (Counselor Education), 1969 
B.S., University of Alabama; M.A. University of Houston; Ph.D,, University of Southern 
Mississippi. 

ALLEN, EuizaneTn G.___—————Assistant Professor (Elementary Education), 1969 
B.A., University of Alabama; M.Ed., Ph.D., University of Southern Mississippi. 

ALLEN, JAMes W., JR Instructor (English), 1967 
B.A., M.A., University of Florida, 

ALLEN, WARD SYKES_ CA ss0cinte Professor (English), 1964 
B.A.. M.A., Ph.D., Vanderbilt University. 

ALLEN, Witttam H., Ja... ___.._________Associale Professor (Management), 1966 
A.B. Centre College: J.D., M.A., University of Alabama; B.D., Union Theological Seminary. 

Aurey, ALvin D.— ieee Assistant Professor (Secondary Education), 1966 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Florida State University. 

Attey; J. Lee _—. ___ Lecturer (Microbiology), 1967 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 


AmACHER, RicHARp E. ss Professor (English), 1957, 1965 
A.B., Ohio University; Ph.D., University of Pittsburgh. 

soz, Hany js _____ Professor (Horticulture), 1958, 1968 
B.S,, Rutgers University; M.S., University of Delaware; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 

Amoss, Joun Wo Instructor (Electrical Engineering), 1969 
B.E.E., Auburn University; M.S.E.£., Georgia Institute of Technology, 

ANDELSON, Ronert V._______ Associate Professor (Philosophy), 1965, 1969 
A.A., Los Angeles City College; A.B., University of Chicago; A.M., Ph.D., University 
Southern California. 

Anperson, Diana KK. —___— Teaching Associate (English), 1970 
B.A., Augustana College; M.A., Auburn University. 

Anperson, Jort L...______ Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1967 
B.S.E., M.R.C., University of Florida. 

ANDERSON, TERRANCE A, ——___ Assistant Professor (Music), 1970 
B.Mus.Ed., M.Mus., University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., University of Iowa. 

ANDREWS, WARREN M.W Associate Professor (Physics), 1961, 1970 
B.S.. Auburn University; M.S., Vanderbilt University; M.S., Ph.D,, University of Californt. 























— -+-— —- 





ANSON, CHARLES P.____.__ __________Professor (Economics & Geography), 1946 
aie, University of Wisconsin; M.A,, Obio State University; Ph.D., University of North 
rolina. 





Antuony, W. Bu. ________... Professor (Animal & Daiy Sciences), 1953, 1955 
B.S., University of Illinois; M.S., Texas A&M University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 
ARANT, FRANK S$. Professor and Head (Zoology-Entomology), 1926, 1969 

B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Towa State University. 
AskEW, RAYMOND F. Associate Professor (Physics), and Acting Director, 
Nuclear Science Genter, 1960, 1969 
B.S., Birmingham-Southern College; M.S., Ph.D., University of Virginia. 











Askew, WILLIAM C,._. — Assistant Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1967 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Florida. 
ATKINS, ALWYN J. _ Professor and Head (Secondary Education), 1956, 1964 


B.S.. University of Chattanooga; M.S., Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 
Arxins, Grorce A... Assistant Football Coach, 1956 
B.S., Auburn University. 


ATTLEBERGER, MARIE___ _____ Associate Professor (Microbiology), 1947, 1959 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Alabama, 








ATweELt, CHARLES A... _.. Assistant Professor (Educational Administration), 1969 
B.S.E., M.E.D., Ed.D., University of Florida, 
Aurney, K. M. —. _.. «. Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences) 1947 


BS.. Louisiana State University; M.S., Pb.D., lowa State University. 


BAGWELL, JAMES E.. osu sttmnAssistant Professor (Geography), 1950, 1956 
B.S., M.S., University of North Carolina. 


Bap, Tuomas R................—...___ Instructor (Marketing & Transportation), 1968 
B.A., Lycoming College; M.B.A., East Tennessee State University, 
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Baker, J]. MARSHALL Professor (Chemistry), 1957, 1965 
BS., Missouri Valley College; M.S., Ohio State University; Ph.D., University of Missouri. 

Baker, RicHARD ALBERT. Associate Professor (Vocational & Adult 

Education), 1964, 1968 

B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ed.D., Oklahoma State University. 

Baker, Ricnarp J... _____ Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1968 
B.A., University of Louisville; M.A., George Peabody College for Teachers, 

BALL, RicHArp WILLIAM. Professor (Mathematics), 1954, 1960 
B.A., M.A,, Ph.D., University of Mlinois. 

Barsin, ALLEN Ray. ______ Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1961, 1967 


BS.M.E., Lamar State College of Technology; M.5.M.E., Texas M University; Ph.D., 
Purdue University. 


Barkspace, Davm A. sd Commanding Officer and Professor (Naval Sctence), 1969 
B.S,, U.S. Naval Academy; M.A.,, Stanf University; Captain, U5. Navy. 

BARKSDALE, JeELKS == = Associate Professor (Chemistry), 1946, 1957 
B.S., M.S., University of Alabama; Ph.D., Columbia University. 


BARKSDALE, Ropsie A. ____ Assistant Professor and Catalog Librarian, 
, - Library, 1949, 1969 














A.B., University of Montevallo; B.S,, M.S., Columbia University. 
BARNES, Ben B.. Director & Associate Professor (Computer Center), 1970 
B.E.E., Auburn University; M.S.E.E., University of Alabama; Ph.D., uburn University. 
Barnes, James R._ mie Instructor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1969 
B.S., M.S.. Auburn University. - 
BARRINGTON, WiLLIAM Norman... Instructor (Health, Physical 
Education & Recreation), 1963 








B.S.. Auburn University; M.S., Peabody Callege. 





Barrers, JAN E. Assistant Professor of Radiology (Veterinary Medicine,), 1967 
B.S., Oregon State University; D.V.M,, Washington State University; M.S., University of 
Guelph, ' 

BASKERVILL, MarcArer M,...._..____Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1943, 1965 
ie sendolph Macon Women's College; M.A., University of Michigan; Ph.D... Auburn 

niversity. 

BASS, Max Hu mi ____ Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1957, 1970 
B.S., Troy State University; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 

Brats, Haron 0 ee ___ Associate Professor (Forestry), 1960, 1969 


B.S.P.. M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University. 
BEAN, Puitsty Wak 
. B.S.. M\S., Auburn University, : ’ 

Bearp, ATHA. CA istant Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1965, 1969 

B.S.. M.B.A., Auburn University, 


_Instructor (Mathematics), 1967 





ee structor (Industrial Engineering), 1969 
B.S., Mississippi College; M.S., Auburn University. : 

BEAsiey, Wittiam L,, JR... Assistant Professor (Counselor Education), 1970 
B.A., Georgia State University; M-Ed., Ph.D., Univerity of Georgia, 





Beck, O. ican, fe i netrmaior (Mathematics), 1970 
B.A., M.S., Mississippi State University. , . 
Becker, Rosert C... | nstructor (Accounting & Finance), 1968 


B.B.A., University of Minnesota; M.B.A., Auburn University. ; 
Beckett, Sipney DWAYNE . Associate Professor (Physiology & 
Pharmacology), 1966 
ce Mississippi State University; D.V.M., M.S,, Auburn University; Ph.D., University of 
Missouri, 
Brut, Sipney met ‘ate Professor (Agricultural Economics & 
etait oki Agr Rural Sociology), 1956, 1965 


B.S, M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 











BeLtantr, DonALD M....... ae te _Instructor (Economies & Geography), 1970 
B.S,, Bryant College; M.B.A., Washington University. 

BHLLANTE, HAzeLENE W.___ Assistant Professor (Family & Child Development), 1970 
B.S., Florida State University; M.S., Washington University: Ph,D., Florida State University. 

Betser, THomas A. |R. ——Professor (History), 1957, 1968 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Vanderbilt University. : 

BENcston, Epwin J.._.__ Assistant Professor (Health, Physical Education 


& Recreation), 1970 
B.S., M.S,, Springfield College. 
“On leave, 
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BENNETT, ALtison Co ___ Assistant Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1969 
B.S., M.S., Oklahoma State University; Pbh.D., Auburn University. 

Bennett, ARTHUR GG... Associate Professor [arowpaes Engineering), 1968 
B.S., University of Michigan; M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University 

BENNETT, RALPH BLOUNT_ _ Alumni Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1966, 1969 
B.S... Illinois Institute of Technology; M.A,, Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 

BENSON, CARL. —— ______._Hargis Professor (English), 1947, 1965 
B.A., M.A., University of Texas; Ph.D., University of Hlinois. 

Benson, Grorce L... __._.__ Instructor (Botany & Plant Pathology), 1969 
K.S., M.S., University ol. South Carolina. 

BENTLEY, CHARLES A._ Associate Professor (Music), 1949, 1957 


B.S.M., Baldwin- -Wallace College; M.A. ” Professional Diploma, “Specialist in Music 
Education,” Ed.D., Columbia University. 

















BENTLEY, CHARLES S.A sistant Dean, Student Affairs, 1951, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Benz, Geracp W..— ___........ Assistant Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1967 


B.S., D.V.M,, Purdue University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 


Brercrer, Ropert §. Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1963, 1970 
B.S,, M.S., Texas ARM University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 





Berry, CHARLES DW. SSSA sistant Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1968 
B.S., Texas AkM University; M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University, 

Bice, Lawrence NEAL__.._ Assistant Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1968 
B.S., M.A., University of Alabama. 

Bisuis, EvANGELos J... Associate Professor (Forestry), 1965 
B.F., University of “Thessaloniki; M. F., D.F., Yale University. 

Bizw4A, WESLEY M,._W Assistant Basketball Coach (Athletic Department), 1970 
B.S., Livingston State University. 

BLACKSTONE, JoHN H.W Professor (Agricultural Economics 


& Rural Sociology), 1938, 1953 
B.S,, M.S., Auburn University. 


BLAKE, Georce H., Jr... ________ Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1947, 1965 
BS. M.S5., Auburn University; Pb.D., University of Ulinois. 





BLAKNEY, WituiaM G, G.__ Associate Professor (Technical Services), 1958, 1961 
B.S., Nova Scotia Technical College; M.Sc., Ohio State University. 

Bock, Douctas G.. — Assistant Professor (Speech Communication), 1969 
A.RB., Bradley University; M. A. Ph.D., Southern Illinois University, 

Bock, Emiry H.... — _—_——— Assistant Professor (Speech Communication), 1969 
A.B., M.A.., Bradley University; Ph. D., Southern Ilinois University. 

BoLanp, Joseru S., Il Assistant Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1961, 1968 
B.S.E.E., M.S, E. E., Auburn University; Ph.D.E.E., Georgia Institute of Technology. 

Bonn, ALETHA Wilson _Instructor (Health, Physical Education 


& Recreation), 1967 
A.B., Coker College; M,Ed., Auburn University, 


Bonp, Everyn BraNncu_ Assistant Professor (Management), 1965, 1968 
B.S., Berry College: M. Ed., Auburn: ‘University. 

Bonp, Gorpon C.-C sistant Professor (History), 1967 
B.S., M.A., Ph.D., Florida State University. 

Borinc, JoserH GW Instructor (Veterinary Medicine), 1970 
B.S,, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; D.V.M., Auburn University. 

Boston, Roserr G... Instructor (Aerospace Engineering), 1968 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Boston, Roserr O... _.Associate Professor (Economics & Geography), 1950, 1959 
B.S., M.S., University of Alabama. 

Borra, JAMES A,, Jr..______ Assistant Professor (Physiology & Pharmacology), 1967 
D.V.M., Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D,, Purdue University, 

Botroms, DAvip Newton... Assoctate Professor (Vocational & Adult 


Education), 1941, 1947 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


BOWMAN, Mary B.. ___ Instructor (Foundation of Education), 1969 
A.B., Hunt! aioe College: M.~ Ed. Auburn University. 

Boyp, Ronerr P., Jr... Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1968 
B.S., Auburn wives 

BRAHAM, Rosert E.. _ Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1969 


B.S., University of South Carolina; M.S., Richmond Professional Institute; Ph.D., Universit? 
of Missouri. 
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BrAprorp, JOHN H.W Instructor (Sociology), 1960 
B.A., David Lipscomb College; M.S.W., University of Tennessee. 

BrapLey, Mary Harr. Assistant Dean of Women, Social Center, 1962 
B.S., M.A., University of Alabama. 





Branpr, Pau. C. H.W Professor and Head (Building Technology), 1968 
B.S., M.S., University of Ilinois. 
Brancu, CHarces EW... ss Research Associate (Physiology & Pharmacology), 1970 


B.M.E., Auburn University. 

BRANsForp, THomas L. Professor (Civil Engineering), 1965 
B.E., C.£., Vanderbilt University, 

Bresster, Ray B., JR. — Assistant Professor (Management), 1968 
B.B.A., University of Cincinnati; M.B.A., Indiana University, 

Brewer, Roperr N. coe ee Assistant Professor (Poultry Science), 1968 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Georgia, 

Brever, BERNARD RR... Professor (English), 1949, 1966 
B.A., Vanderbilt University; M.A., Louisiana State University; Ph.D,, University of Virginia. 

Brivces, SANDRA Louise Instructor (Health, Physical Education & Recreation), 1966 
ase Poteae University; M.S., Indiana University; Guidance and Counseling Degree, Indiana 

niversity. 

BRInkLey, WILLIAM A... Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1969 
BS., Tennessee Tech., Captain, U. §. Army. “x 

Bart, LAkey A. Instructor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1969 
B.S., M.S., University of Florida; D.V.M., Auburn University. 

Britrin, NoRMAN A, __Hollifield Professor (English), 1948, 1967 
A.B., A.M., Syracuse; Ph.D., University of Washington. 

Bartin, RutH Lr ti—(‘(‘CSSTCtCOSCC A sistant Professor (English), 1970 


B.S.. M.A., Auburn University. ; 
Professor and Head (industrial Engineering), 1966 

















——~ ee 





Brooks, Georce H. ee 
B.1.E., University of Florida; M.S.1.E., Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Tech 








Brown, Carotyn B..____ striction (English), 1967 
B.A., M.A., Louisiana State University. - 
Brown, CHARLES D.__ ______ Assistant Professor (Philosophy), 1967 





B.A.. M.A., Louisiana State University; Ph.D., University of Missouri. 

Brown, HeLen WEAVER ___ Assistant Professor (Management), 1959, 1964 
B.S., Alabama College; M.Ed., Auburn University, . 

Brown, Jack BeTuen Assistant Professor (Mathematics), 1967 


B.A., M.A., Ph.D., University of Texas. 








Brown, STEPHEN H...—st—ts—‘CsSCSsSSSSTTTT CA sistant Professor (Mathematics), 1970 
B.S.E.£., M.A.M., Ph.D., North Carolina State University, - 

Bryant, Joun HSS Adan’ Assistant’ Professor ll ge 1970 
B. of Arch., Oklahoma State University; M. of Arch., University of Illinois. 


BUCHANAN, GALE ARLON _.___ Associate Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1965, 1970 
B.S., M.S., University of Florida; Ph.D., lowa State University. 





Bupenstein, Paut Po Associate Professor (Physics), 1958, 1962 
B.A., Temple University; M.S., Ph.D., Lehigh University. 

Burks, Ronsert L..... nstructor (Economics & Geography), 1968 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University, , 

Buanerr, Paur C.... _____Professor (English), 1948, 1964 
B.A., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; M.A., Louisiana State University. 

Burns, 0” Tf ee ae Professor (Physiology & Pharmacology), 1950, 1962 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Purdue University. ’ 

Burton, Josern C. . e __ Instructor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1968 


BS., M.S., Auburn University. ; 
Burton, Leonarp PATTHLLO........__. Professor and Head (Mathematics), 1954, 1965 
A.B., M.A., University of Alabama; Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 


Buscx, Oe i ___Associate Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 1969 
B.S. Cornell University; M.S., Utah State University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 
Buse, Rurn C.. the, + ___ Assistant Professor (Sociology), 1970 








A.B., Cornell University; M.S.. Utah State University; Ph.D., University of Arizona. 
Busuey, JOHN MicHagL____ Assistant Professor (Economics © Geography), 1967, 
B.S., University of Pennsylvania; M.S., Auburn University, ; . 
Bussenn, Wittiam Hi. Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1965 
B.M.E., M.S.E., University of Florida; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 
Burien, ALLEN DEXTER... : Assistant Professor (English), 1927, 1955 
A.B, M.A., University of North Carolina. 


1969 
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Butter, WittiAM H.. Assistant Professor (Physics), 1969 
B.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of California. 

Ror, Rossy fa __Professor (Mathematics), 1950, 1963 
B.S., Colorado State “University; M.S., Ph. D., D., University of Georgia. 

Byrp, WayYNE W._  ..... Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1970 
B.S., University of Southern Mississippi, “Captain, U. §. Army. 

CapENHEAD, A. KENNETH Associate Professor (Elementary Education), 1963, 1969 
B.S. M.Ed... University of Georgia; Ed.D., Auburn University. 

CAHOON, DeLwin D..... Alumni Associate Research Professor (Psychology), 1965, 1969 
B.A., Ph.D., University of Minnesota. 

CAHOON, ELIZABETH 
B.A., Pb.D., University of ‘Minnesota, 





_____ Assistant Professor (Geology), 1967, 1968 











Cain, Joun L Director, Extramural Development, 
Engineering Extension Service, 1962 
B.Ch.E., Georgia Institute of Technology. 

Cairns, ELpon J.._____ __...... Professor (Botany & Plant Pathology), 1954, 1955 
B.A., M.A,, University of California (Los Angeles): Ph.D.. University of Maryland. 
CALpeR, JAMES RicHARp.— _______........_..._ Assistant Professor (Mathematics), 1963 

B.S., Trinity of Texas; M.A., Ph.D., University of Texas. 
CALDWELL, TusKIN J, I11..__.___.__Extension Associate (Vocational & 
Adult Education), 1970 
B.S., Alabama College; M.A., University of Alabama. 
CALLAN, ALUE Wiis, JR... Assistant Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1968 
B.S., University of Maryland; M.S., George Washington University, 
CAMppEL,, Gary G.I nstructor (Political Science), 1969 


B.A., Carleton College: . LL: B., Yale University. 


Campsett, Lestizk C.._.._ _ Assistant Dean, School of Arts and Sciences, 1968 
B.S., Mississippi State University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Mississippi. 





CANNON, F. Lee —.............-_.__ Assistant Professor (Nutrition & Foods), 1948, 1953 
B.S., M.S., West Virginia University. 
CANNON, Rosert Y....___-___ — Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1948, 1960 


B.S., lowa State University; M.S., Ohio State University; Pb.D., University of Wisconsin. 
Carrs, JoHN Ropert.__ __Iistructor (Educational Media), 1968 
B.F_A., Auburn University. 
Carrs, Jocims DANIEL. Professor (Chemistry), 1984, 1970 
. M.S., Auburn University: Ph.D., University y of Nebraska, 
Aer Ropney L.. Instructor (Economics & Geography), 1966 
B.S.C.E., Penn State; M. B.A., Auburn University. 








seem ee 





= ee 0 








Carr, Howarp E,.  SiéPrco fessor and Head (Physics), 1948, 1953 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Pb.D., University of Virginia, 

CARRINGTON, THOMAS J. Professor and Head (Geology), 1967 
B.S., M.S., University of Kentucky: Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Carrot, Buty Do... Assistant Professor (Electrical Engineering) 1979 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E.. Ph. D., ~ University of Texas. 

CARROLL, Cuester C.. __ Professor and Head (Electrical Engineering), 1965, 1969 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E-E., Ph.D., University of Alabama. 

Carrer, MARION BERNARD. Instructor (Electrical Engineering), 1967 
B.S.F.E., M.S.E.E., University ‘of Tennessee. 

CARTER, MARY FRANCES... ___ Associate Professor (Architecture), 1964, 1969 


A.B.. University of Georgia; M. x. Columbia University: Diploma, Parson School of Desig” 


Garter, MASON C,.... Alumni Associate Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1960, 1969 
B.S., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; D.F., Duke University, 


CAUGHRAN, WILLIAM H.. __. Counselor (Vocational Rehabilitation), 197% 
B.S., Athens College; M. A. ” George Peabody College. 

Causey, Crarence Ro. Instructor (Elementary Education), 1970 
A.B., Birmingham Southern College; M.A., University of Alabama. 

Causey, Mies K.. Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1968 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 

Cuamauiss, Overre L.. Associate Professor (Horticulture), 1970 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn University; “Ph.D. Purdue University. 

CHasTain, E. D., JR. __.._ Professor (Economics & Geography), 1956, 1968 
B.S., Clemaon University: MS., Cornell University; Ph.D., Purdue University, 

CHASTAIN, MARIAN F._... Associate Professor (Nutrition & Foods), 1956, 1966 


B.S.. Cedar Crest College; M.S., PH.D., Florida State University. 
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CHEATHAM, BEN YS peepee tear rece Professor (Secondary Education), 1969 
B.A.. M.Ed., Ed.D., University of Florida. 
CHere.tiaA, George. nstructor (Health, Physical Education, 


& Recreation), 1968 
B.S., University of Houston; M.Ed., Rutgers University. 
Cuten, Mintie Minnsur I strctor (Pharmacy), 1969 
B.S., National Taiwan University; M.S., University of Nebraska. 
Cuno, Yun... cts espe we ss umudissistant Professor (Poultry Science), 1969 
B.S., National Yaiwan University; M.S., Auburn University. 
Curisten, HAroty Epwin Se ____.Professor (Forestry), 1946, 1951 
B.S.. University of Connecticut; M.F., Yale University; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 
CuristiAN, FRANK TT. Assistant Football Coach (Auburn Athletic Department), 1969 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Crark, Car, H.._ Professor and Head (Physiology & Pharmacology) and 
Professor (Animal Health Research), 1953, 1959 
B.S., D.V.M., Washington State University; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University, 














Ciark, Epwarp M,_ Associate Professor (Botany & Plant Pathology), 1956, 1962 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., University of Minnesota. 
Ciark, R. Srarrorp..___ Coordinator (Field Services), Assistant Professor 


(Educational Administration), 1968, 1969 
A.B, Berry College; M-Ed., University of Georgia; Ed.D., Auburn University. 


CLark, Roy Gartanp. Specialist (Management), 1962 
B.S., M.S., University of Southern Mississippi. 

Clem, Mary C... tst—(—st—‘CsSsS—SC Instructor (Consumer Affairs), 1970 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University, . 

CLEMENT, WALTER BATES —st—s—=sSAN sistant PPrcfeesscon®’ (Technical Services), 1965 


B.S., Clemson University; M.S., Illinois Institute of Technology. 
Cirverann, ALLEN DW... _Extension Associate (Field Services), 1969, 1970 
B.S., Jacksonville State University; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University, ; 
Ctonts, Howarp A., Jx.____ Assistant Professor (Agricultural Economies 
& Rural Sociology), 1968 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D,, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
Aux, EuGENE J... Associate Professor (Physics), 1970 


B.S,. University Of Southwestern Louisiana; M. Litt., University of Pittsburg; Ph.D,, New 
Mexico State University. 








Cottum, Cuarves E,... t——C... Ab sistant Professor’ (Military Science), 1969 
B.S., Arkansas Tech; M.S., Georgia Institute of Technology; Captain, U, S. Army, 

CE DEr Reests ic Ae aa ee Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1968 
B.S., Ohio University, Major, U. S, Army. ; ; 

Cocuran, Joun E.. Assistant Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1967, 1970 
B.S,. M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Texas. 

Copy, Reynotps Me Associate Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1961, 1965 
B.S., University of Tennessee; M.S., Ph.D., Mississippi State University, 

COLAIANNT, ARTHUR. Teaching Associate (Music), 1968, 1969 
B.Mus.Ed., Murray State University: M.A., Western Reserve University. , 

Cotnurn, CHARLEs B... ae _ Professor and Head (Chemistry), 1968 
B.S., Kansas State University! Pb.D., University of Utah. 

CoLemMan, Wintiam P._ Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1964, 1968 


K.S., Southwest Texas State College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Texas. 

Comeau, Lego A... tt—(Ctsi‘sCSSSCSS CA sistant Professor (Theatre), 1967 
B.A. New Mexico State University; M.A., Denver University. 7 

CONboy, Harry S., jr... Intern (Large Animal Surgery © Medicine), 1970 
B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; D.V.M., University of Georgia. 

Conicuio, Josern G. __ Assistant Professor (Aerospace Studies), 1968 
B.A., George Washington University; Captain, U.S. Air Force. 

CONNALLY, Josern H. oe A Oe Assistant Football Coach, 1952 
B.S., University of Georgia. 

Conner, Paul Cs 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 

Conway, Witutam J. strucctor (Sociology), 1969 
A.B., Jacksonville Stace University. 

K, Evizanern F. t—i‘“‘C;. CR structor (Z00l0gy-Entomology), 1969 

B.A., Birmingham-Southern College: M.S., Auburn University. 

Cooey, IRwin D.__..___ Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1962, 1966 
B.S.C.E.. Duke Universityy MS.E,, University of Florida; Ph.D., University of Texas. 








Assistant Professor (Technical Services), 1970 
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Cooper, ArtHur Wiccins.... Research Lecturer (Agricultural Engineering), 1939, 1957 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 

Cooper, Joun R. TT .. ASsistant Professor (Physics), 1969, 1970 
B.E.P., Auburn University; M.S., Ohio State University; Ph.D., Auburn University. 

Cope, JouN THOMAS, Jr... ss  ~Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1950, 1959 

S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 

Cortess, WittiAM W. Assistant Professor (Aerospace Studies), 1968 
B.S., Auburn University; Captain, U.S. Air Force. 

Cor.ey, T. E. Assistant Director (Agricultural Experiment Station 

for Outlying Units), 1946, 1966 








B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Cornett, RicHarp A, Assistant Professor (Speech), 1970 
B.F.A., Ohio University; M.S., Vanderbilt University; Ph.D., Northwestern University. 

Coss, ArTHUR FULToN................_. Professor and Head (Elementary Education), 1962 
B.E., Northern Ulinois University; M.A., Northwestern University; Ed.D., Indiana University. 

Cotmirr, G. J... Professor (Poultry Science), 1930, 1949 
B.S., D.V.M., Auburn University; M.A., University of Missouri. 

Coucn, Rosrrt Hit. Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1967 
A.B., M.A., University of Montevallo, 

Cox, Suim_ey O.........__ Director of Language Laboratory and Instructor 


(Foreign Languages), 1969 
A.A., Hillyer Jr., College; B.A., Long Island University; M.Ed., University of Florida. 
Crane, JoHN DD.  nstrcctor (Civil Engineering), 1969 
B.C.E., M.S., Auburn University. 
Craver, SAMUEL Mock ——___... Instructor (Foundations of Education), 1969 
B.A., M.A., University of North Carolina. 
Criss, Ropert Ranvotrn___ Associate Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1966, 1970 
B.B.S., M.B.A., LL.B., J.D., University of Mississippi; C.P.A. 
Crim, JOHN WINTHROP Assistant Professor (Management), 1970 
.M.E., Marquette University; M.A.B., University of Buffalo. 
CRONENBERG, ALLEN T.0- Assistant Professor (History), 1968, 1969 
A.B., M.A., University of North Carolina; Ph.D., Stanford University. 
Croucn, PAUL WILLIAM. Assistant to the Dean for Pre-Engineering 
(Engineering Administration), 1969 
B.A.» Serer College; B.D., Columbia Theological Seminary; M.Ed. Ed.D., Auburt 
niversity, 
Crum, JAMEs R._ ——_____....... Instructor (Anatomy & Histology), 1970 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 

















CuLserson, Rowert No. .._—._—.._Instructor (Aerospace Engineering), 1968 
B.A.E., M.S.A.E., Auburn University. 
CUNNINGHAM, Hucu B._. Associate Professor (Zoology & Entomology), 1951, 1965 


B.S,, M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Illinois. 
Cont, Bine 4.2 Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1954, 1967 
Be. Lovisiana Polytechnic Institute; M.S., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., University of 
now. 
CuRRENT-GARCIA, ALVA____....____ Assistant Professor (Family & Child 
Development), 1947, 1965 
A.B,, Randolph-Macon Women's College; M.S., University of Nebraska, 
CurrENT-GARCIA, EUGENE... Hargis Professor (English), 1947, 1964 
A.B., M.A., Tulane University; A.M,, Ph.D., Harvard University. 
CUTCHINS, MALCOLM A _.... Associate Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1966 
B.S.C.E., M.S.£.M., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
DALTON, MICHAEL Aw. _Instructor (Accounting & Finance), 1970 
B.B.A., M.B.B., Georgia State University. 
DAMEwoop, JoHN H.. . _...... Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1969 
B.S., Idaho State University; Major, U. S. Army. 
DANNER, MAURICE J... __... Professor (Agricultural Economics & 
Rural Sociology), 1943, 1957 
B.S., Texas Technological College; M.S., University of Tennessec. 
Darven, Paut A...__________ Associate Professor (Building Technology), 1958, 1967 
B.Arch., Auburn University. 
Dartinc, CHaRLes M. Alumni Associate Professor (Pharmacy), 1969 
B.S., Ph.D., University of Mississippi, 
Daron, HArLow Ho Associate Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1967, 1979 
B.S., University of Oklahoma; Ph.D., University of Illinois. 
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Davis, Donatp EB. Alumni Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1947, 1968 
B.E.d., Ped.D., Eastern Llinois University; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 
Davis, Evizaperu YY, Coordinator of Research, School of Home 


Economics, Professor (Nutrition & Foods), 1957, 1969 
B.S., Colorado State University; M.S., Ph.D, Auburn University, 


Davis, FRANK B.____._____ Professor and Head (Speech Communication), 1948, 1956 
A.B., Hendrix College; M.A., University of lowa; Ph.D., Louisiana State Univetsity. 
Davis, Grant M.____.._._.. Associate Professor (Marketing and Transportation), 1970 


8.8.A., Georgia State College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Alabama, 

Davis, LEONARD Rerw._ Research Lecturer (Pathology & Parasitology), 1967, 1968 
B.S., Union University; M.S,, Ph.D,, Lowa State College. 

Davis, Nicnouas D. A sociate Professor (Architecture), 1963, 1967 
B.A., B.S. Arch., Rice University; M.F.A., Arch., Princeton University, 

Davis, Norman Do __.. Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1958, 1967 
B.S., University of Georgia; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University, 

Davis, PAUL. Assistant Head Football Coach, 1967 
B.S., University of Mississippi; M.A., University of Southern Mississippi, 

Davis, Terry C., Tr. ___ Assistant Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1965 
B.S., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., West Virginia University. 

Davis, W. L.___ _..Professor (Secondary Education), Coordinator of 

International Paper Company Foundation Program, 1951, 1958 

B.S., Middle Tennessee State University; M.A., Peabody College; Ed.D., Columbia University. 














Davis, WitutAM HATCHER CA sistant Professor (Philosophy), 1966 
B.A., M.A,, Abilene Christian College; Ph.D., Rice University. 

DAWSON, MARVIN, JR. Associate Professor (Learning Resources), 1963, 1969 
B.S., University of Alabama; M.S., Ed.D, Indiana University. 

DeBrunner, L. Ear... ___ Assistant Professor (Forestry), 1961 
B.S., University of Cincinnati; M.F., Yale University; D.F., Duke University. 

De Rarmirorr, Grecor N.___ _.... Associate Professor (Geology), 1970 


B.Sc., Universidad Central De Venenuela; M-Sc., Ph.D., Rutgers University, 

Decker, Haroip R. Associate Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1965, 1970 
B.S.Ed., Northeast Missouri State Teachers College; M. Litt., University of Pittsburgh. 

Deteeuw, WiiaM L., Jr. v= Instructor (English), 1969 
B.A,, Berry College; M.A., Auburn University. ' 

Denpy, EMMA S... Catalog Librarian and Instructor, Library, 1960 
A.B., Flora MacDonald College; B.S.L.S., University of North Carolina. 


Denny, JonN STILES__._. __ Professor (Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures 
& Zoology-Entomology), 1970 


B.S., Presbyterian College; M.A., University of North Carolina; Ph.D., University of 


Michigan, 
DeNHoLm, Donan H..—SS—tsSCSCSS&@Prcofessor (Industrial Engineering), 1968 


B.S., Pennsylvania State University; M.S., Washington University. 
Derse, Mary ELLEN ‘ _ Instructor (Foundations of Education), 1970 
B.S., Eastern Kentucky State University; M.Ed., Mississippi State University. 


Demanesr, R. Garrett, Il___ Student Development Specialist (Student — 
Development Services), 1970 











B.S., Cornell University; M.A., Michigan State University. 
DeVat, Witpur a et ee _Professor and Head (Forestry), 1946, 1951 


B.S., New York State College of Forestry; M.S., University of Florida. 

DIAMOND, Doves L. _Assistant Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1960, 1961 
D.V.M., Ontario Veterinary College. 

Dickens, Ray fe ee Assistant Professor (Agronomy & Souls), 1965 
B.S., University of Arkansas; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 

Dickson, Tuomas L., JR. + ___ Associate Professor (Political Science), 1968 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., University of Texas. 

















Diener, Upnan Professor (Botany & Microbjology), 1952, 1963 

Ae Miami University, (Ohio); M.A., Harvard University; Pb.D., North. Carolina State 
versity. 

Dixtus, Rosert H Associate Professor (Chemistry), 1961, 1965 

B.S.._ Illinois ‘Wesleyan University; M.S., University of Missouri; Ph.D., Florida State 
niversity. 

Dinius, Sara Ho ___Imstructor (Accounting & Finance), 1968 


B.S., Northwestern University; M.S., Auburn University; C.P.A. 
Dison, DaLE W.__ Sahat Instructor (Economics & Geography), 1970 


B.S., Jacksonville State University; M.S., University Tennessee. 
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Dixon, Carn FL. Ss Associate Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1964, 1970 
B.A., University of Colorado; Ph.D., Kansas State University. 
Dosie, Bo Las Diane ___._______. Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1967 
, Centenary College; M.S., Ph.D., Tulane University, 
separa ‘Groact Gisccscenss Assistant Professor (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1967 
B.S., B.S., D.V.M., University of Tlinois; M.S., Purdue University. 
DOERSTLING, STEFFEN RW. Associate Professor (Architecture), 1966 


B.A., Institute of Tech., Munich, Germany; M.A., Instiqutce of Tech., Seuttgart, Germany; 
Dr. of Engineering, Institute of Tech., Stuttgart, Germany. 








Donnan, Hucn H.W Associate Professor (Counselor Education), 1965, 1970 
B.A., M.Ed... Furman University; Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 

DONNELLY, Epwarp DANreL.._...______ _.. Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1946, 1959 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 

Dorman, Coy__________. Assistant Professor (Economics © Geography), 1959, 1965 
A.B., East Carolina College: M.S., University of Tennessee. 

Douty, HELen Irene... rs ___ Associate Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1962 
B.S.. M.S., Cornell ‘Univenity; Ph.D., Florida State University. 

DRAGOIN, ANTHONY......______ Assistant Professor (Health, Physical Education 


& Recreation), 1951, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


DRAcoIN, WILLIAM B.. ____ Assistant Professor (Psychology), 1970 
B.S., Troy State University; M.S., Auburn University; Ph. D., George Peabody College. 

Drake, JAMES Bon ___.... Instructor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1969 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn "University. 

Driscoi., LELLAND §,... _AInstructor (Agricultural Economics & Rural Sociology), 1965 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Darsxe.t, Juoy A. —_$__ Assistant Professor (Nutrition & Foods), 1969 
B.S., M.S., University Southern Mississippi; Ph.D., Purdue University. 

DaumMmonp, ALastain M....._ Associate Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1967 


B.A.Sc., M.A.Se., University of British Columbia; D.C.Ae., College of Aeronautics; Ph.D. 
University of Toronto. 

Dumas, Wittiam T., Jr. Associate Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 1946, 1955 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

DUNKELBERGER, JOHN E,_ Associate Professor (Agricultural Economics 

& Rural Sociology), 1962, 1967 

A.B., Franklin & Marshall College; M.S,, Pennsylvania State University: OTD. Missippl 
State University. 

Dunn, Jerry R.. Assistant Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1966 
B.S.M.E., Lamar State College of Technology; M.S.M.E., Georgia Institute of Technology. 











Durant, Jack D.. Associate Professor (English), 1963, 1967 
A.B., Maryville "College: MAL, Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 
Dust, Junran Low iP rofessor (Zoalogy-Entomology), 1949, 1963 
S., M.S., Ph.D, Ohio State University. 
Dyer, DAviy Fo Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1965, 1969 
B.S.M.E., University of Tennessee; M.S.M.E., Ph.D., Georgia Insticute of Technology. 
Eappy, VANIK SILAS. Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1968 
B.S., Clemson University; M.S., Ph.D., Lotisiana State University. 

Eastey, Gites M._ —__—......._ Instructor (Foundations of Education), 1966 
B.A., George Washington gton University. 

EASTERDAY, KENNETH E.._.__._ .. Associate Professor (Secondary Education), 1964, 1967 
B.S., M.A.T., Indiana University; Ed.D., Western Reserve University. 

Eaves, Ricnarp G,— —________..._ Assistant Professor (History), 1966 
B.S., M.A., Missippi State ‘University; M.A., Peabody College; Ph.D., University of Alabama. 

Becshs AS = Professor (Poultry Science), 1947, 1950 


A.B., Sterling College; M.S., “Kansas State University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin; Sc.D. 
Sterling College. 


E.uiott, Joun A., TT _.__.._____..__...._ Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1969 
B.S., University of Oregon; Major, U. S. Army, 

Evtisor, Mivprep R. ...Professor (Elementary Education), 1958, 1967 
A.B., Huntingdon College; 3 M.A., . Ed.D., Columbia University. 

Ersioat, RAnpY F, ins iriictor Rlementary Education), 1970 
A.A., Wingate College; B-.S., M. A., Appalachian State Col 

ENGEL, HAROLD N., Jr. —...-...______....__ Instructor ‘Aautolan & Histology), 1969 
B.S.. D.V.M., niversity of Missouri. 

EncusH, Dewey W.............. Assistant Professor (Elementary Education), 1963, 1965 


A.B, M.Ed., Mercer University; Ed.D,, Auburn University. 
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ENsMincer, ISABEL S.A sistant Professor (Vocational & Adult 

Education), 1945, 1961 
B.S.H.E., West Virginia University; M.S., University of Minnesota. 

ENsmincer, LEONARD E.. —— Professor and Head (Agronomy & Soils), 1944, 1966 
B.S., University of Missouri; Ph.D., University of Illinois. 

Ernst, Joun V. CReesearch Lecturer (Pathology & Parasitology), 1968 
A.S., Portland State College: M.S., Ph.D., Utah Stare University, 

Esres, Paut. MICHAEL. ... Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1966 
B.S., Purdue University; Ph.D., University of California. 

Evans, Cuype ESCA s0ciate Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1957, 1970 
apts Abilene Christian College; M. S., Auburn University; Pb.D., North Carolina State 

niversity. 

EvANs, EMERSON M,C A Ssociate Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1949, 1953 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Cornell University. 

Evererr, RAYMOND M..... Instructor (Small Animal Surgery © Medicine), 1968 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 

Fient, Reng 8) As ee Instructor (History), 1969 
B.A., M.A., Oxford University. 

Famciomn, Berry Y.-S nstrictor (Speech), 1970 
B.A., M.A., University of Alabama, 

Fartey, W. Scotr....__——SSéDirector, University Placement Service, 1964 
B.S.. Auburn University. f 

Farrow, James C.. . Associate Professor (Textile Engineering), 1949, 1965 
B.S,T.£., Auburn University, 

Faux, RurH TT... tt—tCstsSsSSC A sistant Professor (English), 1947, 1955 
A.B., Huntingdon College: M.S., Auburn University, 

Fausr, Rosert L. _—t—t—‘“—;C™~s~C—C—CCCCC‘NA SSistanit ~Professor (Architecture), 1968 
B.A., of Arch., University of Oklahoma, 

FEASTER, WituiAM M.__.__ Associate Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1956, 1965 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., Auburn University. 

Fick, Bessie D._ Professor (Nutrition and Foods), 1970 
B.S., Wayne State University; M.S., Ph.D., Oregon State University, 

FICK, REVEL, Lecocoovcssuessonsnn oe ASSOCiate Professor (Foundations of Education), 1970 
A.B.. Humboldt State College: M.S.. University Southern California: M.A. University of 
the Pacific; Ed.D., Stanford University. 

Frrzpatrick, BEN, JR. SC Professor (Mathematics), 1959, 1966 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Texas. : 

Firzpatrick, MARY Preston. Associate Professor (Health, Physical 

Education & Recreation), 1962 
B.S., Middle Tennessee State University; M.A., Ed.D., Peabody College. — 

Firzparrick, Pamir M.S Professor (Mathematics), 1962, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., University of Oklahoma. 

Firzpatnicx, Pump M., JR.— =... —_—}_—— Instructor (Art), 1968 
B.FA., Auburn University: 

Fivker, Busse J. Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1960 
B.S.E.E,, M.S.M.E., Texas A & M University; Ph.D,, Talame University, 

FOLKERts, Georce W. __ Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1966, 1969 
B.A., M.A., Southern Iindis Uniyersity; Ph.D., Auburn University, 

Forn, Jo L. ee ee Associaté Professor (Mathematics), 1965, 1969 

S., University of Southwest Louisiana; MCS., PhD. Auburn University 

Forp, RALPH M. ss ftsociate Professor (Mathematics), 1965, 1967 
B.E.P., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University, 

ForsyTHe, BEN vAvie. Co a Justructor (Physics), 1966 
B.A., Toronto University. 

FORTENBERRY, Cua ss NN , Professor and Head (Political Science), 1968 
B.A. M.A., University of Missippi; Ph.D., Univergity Of Tilinois. 

Fosner, DonaALb P. a, a (Psychology), 1965, 1969 
B.A., Birmingham -Southern College; M.A., Ph.D., Vanderbilt University. 

Foster, WINFRED A... +! Instructor (Aerospace Engineering), 1969 

: B.A.E., M.S., Auburn University. 

OURIER, r Head (Health, Physical Education 

Artuur E.._ Professor and ( ¥ & Recreation), 1961 


B.S., University of Mlinois; M.A., Ph.D., Peabody College. 
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Fourter, Rurn G.. Humanities Librarian and Assistant Professor, 
Library, 1962, 1969 
A.D., Vanderbilt University; M.A,, University of South Carolina; Pb.D., Vanderbilt Uni- 


versity. 
es Leo G... Associate Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1971 
. Indiana University; M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University. 
varweas RoBeRT j—_———______Professor (Health, Physical Education 


& Recreation), 1963, 1964 
A.B., Ohio Northern University; M.A., Western Kentucky State University; Ph.D, Ohio 
State University. 
FRANCIS, WILLIAM HUuGH... ___. Professor and Head (Technical Services), 1931, 1959 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 





FRANDSEN, JOHN C.-C Research Lecturer (Pathology & Parasitology), 1967 
B.S., M.S., ins University of Utah. 
FRANK, Harry E., Jr. Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1968, 1969 


B.S., M.S., Ok oom State University; Ed.D., Florida State University. 


FREEMAN, JOHN D.. __.___ Assistant Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1968 
B.A., Austin Peay State “College: Ph.D., Vanderbilt University. 








FREEMAN, RosperT C.. A sistant Football Coach, 1964 
B.S., Auburn University. 

FRENCH, Frances C.. _ .——____.. Assistant Professor (Sociolagy), 1960, 1969 
B.A., M.S., Louisiana State University. 

Frencu, JouN DW A sociate Professor (Physics), 1958, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Lotisiana State University. 

FRETWELL, Poiuip L,I nsstretctor (Building Technology), 1967 
B. of Arch., M.S., Auburn University, 

PT | a came ES ___Instructor (Foreign Languages), 1969 
B.A., Hunter College; M.A., Yale University. 

FRIEDMAN, MICHAEL E.uu00A Ssistanit Professor (Chemistry), 1968 
B.S., University of Pennsylvania; M.S., Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., Cornell 
University. 

FromuHo.p, A. T., hare Associate Research Professor (Physics), 1969 
B.S., M.S., Au m University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 

Gaar, Atice C._.___ a Instructor (Foreign Languages), 1969 





B.A., Louisiaha State University; M.A, Columbia University. 


GaAcsraiTH, RutH L...._ Professor and Head of Department (Consumer Affairs), 1970 
B.S., Ph.D... Purdue University. 


Garpiner, Beverty JW ___ = Audiologist (Speech), 1970 
B.A,, Oklahoma State University; M. A. "University of Kansas. 
Geicer, Grapy Eucexe__._._ Head, Circulation Division and Assistant 


Professor, Library, 1960, 1963 
B.S., Auburn University; A.M.L.S.. University of Michigan. 


Giepons, WALTER J. Professor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1947, 1955 
D.V.M., M.S., Cornell University. 
Gunes, NANCY Catalog Librarian and Instructor, Library, 1968 
B.S,, Madison College; M.S.L.S., University of Denver. 
Gisss, Roserr C. Assistant to the Director of Libraries and Associate 
Professor, Library, 1968 
A.B., Duke University; M.S.L.S., University of North Carolina. 


Gipson, Rosert W. Associate Professor (Civil Engineering), 1969 
A.B,, Fort Hays Kansas State College; A.M., Ph.D, University of Illinois. 











Gucurist, Ronatp D..______. Nuclear Engineer (Nuclear Science Center), 1969, 1970 
B.S., Northwestern State College. 
Gites, HExscHELL D.____.___.____ Assistant Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1970 


B.S., D.V.M., Oklahoma State University. 


Git, WituiAmM Rosert._..______ Research Lecturer ie Renae hay Engineering), 1967 
B.S., Pennsylvania State University; M.S., University of Hawaii; Ph.D., Cornell University. 








GILLILAND, Fioyp R., Jr. ._.Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomolo sed 
B.S., Arkansas Polytechnic College; M.S., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., Mississip i State 
University. 

Griyog, Encar C.__..___. Professor (Music), 1946, 1957 
F.T.C.L., L.Mus.T.C.L., L.R.A.M., ‘LICL. ( (London, England). 

Gosen, Roserr D.. Associate Professor (Naval Science), 1970 
B.S., University of Illinois; ‘Commander, U. 5. Navy. 

Gorr, ToMMyY_ —_---..—. Teaching Asso tate (Music), 1970 


B.S., M.Ed., Aubarn | University. 
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Gotpen, Joe Perky Instructor (Electrical Engineering), 1968 
B.S., M.S., ee Staic University. 
GOODLING, JOHN S, _ Assistant Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1968 
B.S.M. E., M.S.M.E., Ph.D, University of Florida. 








GoopMAN, JoHn G. — A ssciate Professor (Poultry Science), 1939, 1946 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Goopwin, Greorce R, A sistant Professor (Management), 1967 
B.S., University of Florida; M.S., George Washington University. 

Gootssy, Hyron C.. Associate Professor (Technical Services), 1958, 1970 
B.S.. M.Ed., Auburn University. 

Gostin, WILLIAM E. Assistant Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1959 


B.S., M.S., Ph.D,, “Ohio State University. 

Graf, Epwarp R. _Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1958, 1965 
B.E.E.. M.E.E., Atibura University; Ph.D., University of Stuttgart, Germany. 

GRANT, WiLtIAM HaAroLtp___ Director, Student Development Services and 

Professor (Counselor Education), 1969 

B.S,, M.S., Auburn University; Ed.D., Columbia University. 

Graves, RicHArD Lo Assistant Professor (Secon mt Education), 1965 
B.A,, Baylor University; M.Ed., University of Florida; Ph.D., F a State University. 








Onay, SAM As Asciginnt Protesior (Military Science), 1968 
B.F.A., Oklahoma University; Captain, U.S. Army. 

Skeet) Tey ho. Assistant Professor (Management), 1970 
B.S., M.A., University of Florida; — Ph.D., University of Georgia. 

Greene, JosepH Lee A 5 ciate Professor (Chemistry), 1968 


B.S. M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., - Emory University. 

GREENE, Ronert L. _. Assistant Professor (Economics & Geography), 1970 
B.A., Allegheny College; M.A., Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D., University of Florida. 

GREENSHIELDS, Cuartes M..______ Associate Professor (Foundations of Education), 1969 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Michigan State University. 

Grirssman, B. Eucene._ Alumni Professor and Head of Department (Sociolo my), 197 sy 
B.A., Tennessee Temple; M.A., Baylor University; B.D, New Orleans Theo 
Nary; Ph.D,, Louisiana State University. 

Grirrin, Ronerr EE. a Instructor (Architecture), 1970 
AA. Gull Coast Junior College; A A. “Arch., Auburn University. 

Gairz, Irvin B...— Associate Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1931, 1946 
B.S., M.S., Oklahoma State University. 

Grom, Aaron H., Jr.__ Professor and Head (Pathology & Parasitology), 1957, 1964 
B.S., D.V.M., Auburn University; M.S., lowa State University 

GuDAUsKAs, Rosert T... —....... Professor (Botany © Microbiology), 1960, 1969 
B.S.. Eastern Illinois University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Ufinois. 

GuENTuER, Junin MW Iistructor (Anatomy & Histology), 1966, 1968 
AA. 2 Stephens College of Missouri; B.A., University of Illinois; M.S., Medical College of 


Assistant Professor (Mathematics), 1966 

















GUENTHER, Riyticon lees 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D,. lowa State “University. 

Guin, James A. _ Assistant Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1970 
S.. M.S., University of Alabama; Ph.D., University of Texas. ' 

Guyer, Mary F. Teaching Associate (Speech Communication), 1970 
B.A.. Auburn University. 

Guruery, LorENE P.. 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Guy, CHaries E.. __ Assistant Professor (Economics & Geography), 1970 
A.B., Wofford ” College: M.S.C,, University of Alabama, 


HAGLER, HAROLD O.___.__ Systems Analyst, Computer Center, Instructor 
(Industrial Engineering), 1969 





__ Instructor (Education Administration), 1969, 1970 











B.S., University of Alabama. 

Haines, PAUL Professor (English), 1947, 1952 
B.S., Lafayette College; M.A., Ohio Wesleyan University; Ph.D., New York University, 

Hame, Winutam H., a Assistant Professor (Architecture), 1969 
B.Arch., Ohio State University. 

HaAjex, BENJAMIN F. __ Assistant Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1968 
B.S., Texas AKM University; M.S., Ph. D., Auburn University. 

Hatcoms, Atvin H., Jr. Specialist (Vocational Agriculture), 1966 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
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Hate, Cart. W.______.__ Associate Professor and Head of Departmen 
(Economics & Geography), 1970 

B.A.. M.S.. Texas A & M University; Ph.D., University of Texas, 

Hate, Dennis P.W.....__. Associate Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1957, 1965 
B.S., Middle Tennessee State University; M.A., Peabody College. 

Hate RANGE soe _Assistant Professor (Management), 1956, 1959 
BS., Troy State University; M.A., Peabody College. 

Hat, Davin M.__________________ Associate Professor (Textile Engineering), 1965 


B.T.C., Auburn University; MS.T.C., Clemson University: Ph.D., Victoria University of 
Manchester. England. 


Harr, Hines H., UL. ———— 
B.A., Duke University; M.A,, Auburn University. 


HAMILTON, JOHN Warp ___ Associate Professor (Foreign Languages), 1956, 1961 
A.A., B.A., M.A., University of Florida; Doctor en fil. y let., University de Salamanca. 


HAnkKes, Geratp H.. Assistant Professor (Small Animal Surgery 








nd nstructor (History), 1967 








& Medicine), 1969 
B.S., D.V.M., University of Hlinois; M.S., Ph.D., Colorado State University, 
HarcreaAves, Georce W,. Professor (Pharmacy), 1926, 1950 
B.S., M.S., Ph.C., University of Nebraska, 
HARLAN, Richarp S.A sistant Professor (Physics), 1959 
B.S., U.S. Naval Academy. 
Hark, RicHArp D... Director, Counseling and Mental Health Services 


(Student Development Services), 1970 
B.A., Franklin & Marshall College; M.A., Ohio State University; Ph.D., Michigan State 


Uni ty. 

Harmon, Gravy RR. Assistant Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1963, 1965 
B.E.P., M.S., Auburn University. 

HARPER, JAMES DW A sistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1969 
B.S., M.S., University of Illinois; Ph.D., Oregon State University. 

HARPER, JANIS CLEMENTS Assistant Professor (Art), 1965, 1969 
B.S., University of Alabama; M.A., Auburn University, 

Harms, CATHERINE To Instructor (Sociology), 1969 


A.B,, Lenoir Rhyne College; M, ri Duke University. 
Hargis, Husert_— Associate Professor (Horticulture), 1936, 1963 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Harris, JAMes Roperr Instructor (Marketing & Transportation), 1968 
B.B.S,, Emory University; M.B.A., University of Florida. 








Harris, RALPH R.__-____ Associate Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1960, 1963 
B.S., M.S.. Auburn University; Ph.D., Texas ARM University. 

Harrison, A, CLeveL ann... Professor and Head of Department (Theatre), 1970 
= ie) peas The Ohio State University; M.A., University of Arkansas; Ph.D,, University 

Harrison, Carter H,, JR. ____ Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 1970 
B.S., M.S., Engineer, Stanford University. 

Harrrorp, Donatyp Leroy — ~~ —s Computer Scientist, (Computer Center), 1966 
B.A., M.A., Ed. D., University of Kentucky, 

HarTMAN, Maurice A... ___ Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1956, 1963 


B.S., High Point College; M.S., University of North Carolina; M.B.A., University of Texas; 
C.P.A., (North Carolina); C.L. U., American College of Life Underwriters; C.P.C.U,, Ameri- 
can Institute for Property and Liability Underwriters, Ine. 


Hartwic, Cuester W..0. Professor (Sociology), 1961, 1967 
B.S., M.A., Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 

Hartwic, MArcarer P.o _ Instructor (Mathematics), 1960, 1963 
B.A., University of Wisconsin; M.S., Auburn University, 

Harwet., Kennetu Eowin _ Alumni Professor (Aerospace En gineering), | 1963, 1970 
B.S., University of Alabama; M.S,, Ph.D., California Inatitute 


HARweLt, SHARON Hitton — Assistant Professor (Family & Child Development), 1970 
B.S., Georgia Southern College; M.Ed., University of Georgia. 


Harcuer, Notan C, _ Assistant Professor (Foundations of Education), 1969 
B.A,, Abilene Christian College; M.Ed., University of Oklahoma; Ed.D. Auburn University. 


Harcner, Outre E., TT. Instructor (Architecture), 1970 
B. Arch., Auburn University. 


Hatrietp, Donato G.. __ Assistant Professor (Art), 1964 


A.A., Northwestern “Michigan College: B.A., M.A., Michigan State University; M.F.A., Unl- 
vernily of Wisconsin. 
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Hawkins, Georcre E, __.. Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1952, 1959 
B.S., Western Kentucky Stare U University: M.S.A., University of Georgia: Ph.D., North Caro: 
lina State University. 

HAWkINS, Herpert N. 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Haynurst, Donatp BE, iP rofessor (Political Science), 1968 
A.B., M.Litt., Ph.D., University of Pittsburgh. 

Haynes, Luter J. — Professor and Head (Technical Services), 1945, 1962 
B.S., M.S., Auburn "University; Fd.D., Bradley University. 


Director, Admissions, 1966 


ee ee 








ho ea hen Emre V. tt CRResecarch Professor (Mathematics), 1960, 1965 
A.B., Coker College; M.A., Columbia University; Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 
Hays, Ktrsy L. - _._...... Professor (Zoology & EO NOEY 1957, 1964 
B.S., M.S., Auburn | University; Ph.D... University of Michiga 
iM, Hen CO Assistant Professor (Foreign Languages), 1959, 1963 
B.A., M.A., Duke University, 
Heniey, ATtHA Ls Veterinary Medicine, Librarian and Assistant Professor, 


Library, 1970 
A.B, Missouri Valley College; M.L.S., University of California, 


Hentey, W, D.. Associate Professor (Marketing & Transportation), 1967 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Alabama, 
HENRY, JOHN FREDERICK — _ Professor and Head [ienngementh, 1957, 1969 
Poet | -M., Auburn University; M.S.1LM., ‘Georgia Institute of Technology; Ph.D., University of 
aba 
HENson, Cuntts T., Je Assistant Professor (History), 1966 


BS., M.A., Auburp University; Ph.D., Tulane University. 

HERMANSON, RONALD F, ; Assistant Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 1966 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D,, Lowa State University. 

HERNDON, FRANK M. séPrrofessor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1962 


A. B., Bowling Green College of Commerce; M.B.A., University of Mississippi; Ed.D., North- 
western University. 











Hrrrinc, Bruce FE. ——s—CO:C A sSéstant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1965 
B.1.E., Ohio State University; M.S.M.E., New Mexico State University. 

HickMAN, CHARLEs E.. Associate Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1966 
B.SE.E., M.S.E.E., “Ph.D., University of Tennesse, 

Hicks, NormAN W. Associate Professor (Naval Science), 1967 
B.S., M.A., University of Maryland; Lt. Colonel, U.S.M.C, 

Hiers, CHarces J, — Associate Professor and Head (Art), 1965, 1970 
B.A.A., M.A.A., Auburn ‘University. . 

HiccinsoTHAM, Tuomas F.C so €Unnstructor (Industrial Engineering), 1969 
B.S., University of Georgia; M.Ed., Auburn University, 

Hn, A J. _ _ Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1948, 1969 
B.S., Auburn University; M. B.A., Northwestern University. 

Hits, RAYMOND _ smstructor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1967 
B.S., Troy State University; M.A., University of Alabama. 

Hut, Wouam EvceNnE ____. Instructor (Chemistry), 1970 
B.S., M.S., Florida State University; Ph.D., _ Strathclyde University. 

HittTRoty, ARTHUR Epwarp..- __...._ —- Professor (Agranomy & Soils), 1955, 1968 
B.S., Cornell University; M.S., lowa State University; Ph Cornell University. 

Hityer, James Ci Assistant Football Coach, 1968 
B.S., Stetson University; ersity; M.S. Ea.D., Mississippi State University. 

Hinricusen, Joan W..——_.. Assistant Professor (Mathematics), 1967 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., University of Texas. 

HINTON, MAR jor J... . .. Assistant Professor (Family & Child Development), 1965 
BS., University of ‘Alabama; M.S., Auburn University. 

Hinton, WiLeuR —___ i ____ Professor and Head (Music), 1956, 1969 
B.M., M.A., Ed.D., University. of Alabama. 

Hiern, Leo J._ Associate Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1962 


B.S., College of City of New York: M.S., Ph.D., University of Texas. 
Honas, MARLFAH KAUFMAN —_. Assistant Professor (Art), 1967 
B.F.A., University of Colorado: M.LF.A., University of Mississippi. 


Hockinc, Georce M._ = 2 (PesrInesD) 1951 
B.S.P., University of Washington: : MSPs ” ph... University of Florida 
Hovcxins, Eart J]. © a OCF (Forest ) 1952, 1957 


B.S., Michigan State University; M.S., University of California; Ph.D,, Michigan State 
Universi ity. 
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Hopson, Norma 5S. GAUKER. Research Professor (Family & Child Development), 
B.S., Butler University; M.S., Ph.D., Florida State University. 
Hoer.ein, BENJAMIN F._. Alumni Professor and Head (Small Animal 
Surgery & Medicine), 1947, 1958 
D.V.M., Colorado State University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 
Horr, Eowin J... ___. Associate Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1962 
D.V.M,, Cornell University; M.S., University of Pennsylvania. 
HoLLaAway, OTTO... _Professor (Education), 1945, 1953 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ed.D., Teachers ‘College, Columbia University. 
Houiey, Paut B. Vocational Education Supervisor (Vocational 
Agriculture), 1966, 1967 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn University. 


Hoivey, Wim.1AM Henry, Jr. — Instructor (Management), 1969 
B.S., M.B.A., Mississippi State University. 

HoLioway, Crarke L.. _... Professor and Head (Anatomy & Histology), 1968 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., lowa State University. 

Houmes, CHartes H.W... Assistant Dean (Engineering Administration), 1957, 1969 
B.E.E., Auburn University; M.E.E., Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn; Ph.D., Stanford 
University. 

Hoisenseck, DAN C, —_ Assistant Director (Cooperative Education), 1969 
B.S., Auburn University; M.Ed. Johns Hopkins University. 

HONNELL, MARTIAL ALFRED _ ... ___ Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1958 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., E.E., Georgia Institute of Technology. 

Honour, Frances M._.._. Readers’ Adviser and Assistant Professor, 


Library, 1955, 1969, 1970 
B.A,, Tennessee Technological University; M.A.. Auburn University; M.S., University of 
Southern California. 


Hoop, Josern T.. ___. Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1949, 1959 
B.S., University of Georgia: MS. Purdue University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 

Hoot, JAMEs N.. ____ Associate Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1965, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University. 

Horn, Ferrect S. — —__. Assistant Professor (Family & Child Development), 1969 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University, 

Horn, Georce M._—. _. Assistant Professor (Management), 1968 


B.B.A., University of Georgia: M.B. AD Rollins College. 


Horne, Rosert DD, Alumni Professor (Small Animal 
Surgery & Medicine), 1959, 1970 








D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. 
Horton, Grorce R,, JR...._._______Professor and Head (Marketing © 
Transportation), 1968, 1970 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Virginia. 








Horton, Josern L, _ ____... Instructor (Physics), 1966 
B.A., Indiana State University; MST. ” Tiinois: “Wesleyan University. 

Housenoiper, Jerry L.  ——... 1969 
B.S.C.E., University of Tennessee; MS., Georgia Institute of Technology. 

Hove ann, Care S. _.. Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1959, 1968 
B.S., M.S., University of Wisconsin; “Ph.D. University of Florida. 

Howarp, Hersert Aten —. __ — Assistant Professor (Economics & Geography), 1969 
B.A.. M.A., Ball State University; Ph.D., Indiana University, 

Howarp, Joun W., II. Instructor (Foreign Language), 1970 
BS., Auburn University; M. A. University of Tennessee. 

Howarp, MAry Jor. _. _. Assistant Professor (Music), 1969 
A.A,, Campbell College; ‘B. M., Westminster ‘Choir College; M.M., Florida State University. 

Hsu, Anprew C. _.... Professor (Chemical Enpiniecring): 1958, 1962 
BS.C., University of Nanking; MS. University of Wisconsin; Ph University of Penn- 
sylvan 





Hupson, Frep M.____ — Professor (Civil Engineering), 1947, 1961 
B.S.C.E., Purdue University; ~ MS., Princeton University. 
Hupson, Rosert §,_._______ Assistant Professor (Large Animal Surgery & 
Medicine), 1967, 1970 
D.V.M., Oklahoma State University; M.S., Auburn University. 


Hupson, SARA CARRUTH = _ Associate Professor (English), 1952, 1968 
AB., University of North “Carolina; MLA. Ph.D., University of Chicago. 
HurrMan, Date L... . - _ Associate Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1963, 1965 


B.S., Cornell University: M.S., Ph.D., University of Florida, 
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Huc, Karuryn H, Instructor (English), 1969, 1970 
College. 


B.A., Oklahoma City University; M.A., California State 





Hue, Wittiam E....____ Assistant Professor and Head (Educational Media), 1969 
ati Daiversity of Oregon; M.A., Colorado State College; Ed.D., University of Southern 
ornia. 
HuGues, Craupe, Jr. istrucctor (Civil Engineering), 1970 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Georgia Institute of Technology. 
Hucues, GLENN Hoop — Ss Assistant Professor (Psychology), 1968 


B.S., Randolph-Macon College; Ph.D., Tulane University, 


HuUmpureys, Joe KennetTa _____Instructar (Mathematics), 1970 
B.S., M.S., University of Texas. 

Hycue, Lacy Leonarp —___ Associate Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1952, 1960 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

IckNOGLE, DAvin W, —........... Assistant Professor (Economics & Geography), 1968 
B28 Western Illinois University; M.A., University of Illinois; Ph.D., Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 

IKENBERRY, ERNEST = ———sss—CSsCSsSsSé@grofessor (Mathematics), 1950, 1956 
B.A., Ottawa University; M.S., University of Kansas; Ph.D, Louisiana State University, 

INGRAM, Forney H.-_ _ Associate Professor (Technical Services), 1927, 1965 


B.S,C.E., M.C.E., Auburn University. 

IRVINE, LAVERNE FF. - = __ Associate Professor (Psychology), 1965 
B.M., B.A., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; M.A., Ph.D., Stanford University. 

IRwin, J. Davin — - _ Assistant Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1969 
B.£.£,, Auburn University; M.S.E.E., Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 

Ivey, WnisaMm D. Associate Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1947, 1961 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Emory University. 

JACKSON, Jesse MARK, JR. Instructor (Economics & Geography), 1968 
B.S., Auburn University; M-.A., University of South Carolina. 

JAcos, Atice K.0 Catalog Librarian and Instructor, Library, 1968 
B.A., Auburn University; M.S.L.S., Columbia University. ; 

Jacons, Karen RR. si‘ A sistant Professor (English), 1968 
B.A., Augustana College; M.A,, Auburn University. ae 

JAMes, Cuaries Douctas ss |§ si Ss Instructor (Speech Communication), 1969 
A.A., Freed-Horderman College; B.S., M.A., Florence State University; M.A., Auburn 














University. - 

JAmes, CHARLES W. — _.. Assistant Professor (Anatomy & Histology), 1957, 1960 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. P : : 

JAmes, Sipney N. ___ Assistant Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1966 


B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., Ph.D., University of Alabama. 
Jakecke, Watter Hos SS Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1970 

B.S., Bloomsburg State College; M.A., Duke University; Ed.D., Pennsylvania State University. 
Jerrrey, DAvin K._..._ Instructor (English), 1970 


B.A., Hobart College; M.A., University of Virginia. Nien 
JEMIAN, Wartan A, ss ~Prrofessor (Mechanical Engineering), 1962, 1965 
B.S.Ch., University of Maryland; M.S., Ph.D,, Metallurgical Engineering, Renssalaer Poly- 


technic Institute. < 
JENKINS, E. GARTH _...... . —... Assistant Dean for Fraternities, 1964, 1969 


B.A., Wake Forest University; M.Ed., Auburn University. 
JENKINS, WouiAM OLIVER _. Professor (Psychology), 1968 


B.A., Colgate University; ScM., Brown University; Ph.D,, Yale University. — 
JeNnincs, WiwuiaAM E. __. __. Professor (Microbiology), 1967 


D.V.M., Cornell University; D.V.M. (Hon), Berlin, Germany. . 
JENSEN, Ove Witttam ___________. Assistant Professor (Elementary Education), 1966 


B.M., M.M., Ed.D., University of Miami. , 
Jiminez, Lencia aoe. Instructor (Foreign Languages), 1968 
B.S., M.A., Louisiana State University. 
Jounson, Everr W. _< = _ Professor (Forestry), 1950, 1967 
B.S., University of New Hampshire; M.F., Yale University; Ph-D., Syracuse University, 
_ Associate Professor (Chemistry), 1970 


JOHNSON, Freperic ALLAN ~~ ~ 
B.S., M.S., University of New Hampshire; Ph.D., University of Meecied 


) 7 5 
Jounson, Jerry H. _.. Associate Professor (Large Animal Surg Medicine), 1970 


D.V.M., University of Georgia; M.S., Towa State University. ; 
JOnNson, Joun C. Research Associate (Electrical Engineering), 1967, 1969 


B.S.EE., M.S.E.E., Auburn University. 
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Jonnson, Joyce R, Instructor (Elementary Education), 1970 
B.A., M.A.E., University of Mississippi. 

Jounson, Witey C., JR. ____. Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1957, 1969 
B.S., Wake Forest University; ‘BS. M.S., North Carolina State University; Ph.D., Cornell 
University. 

Joiner, JAmMes G..- —___... Instructor (Counselor Education), 1970 
B.A., M.A., University of Alabama, 

Jones, ALLEN Wooprow —_ — Archivist and Associate Professor (History), 1966, 1969 
B.S., M.A., Auburn University; Ph.D, University of Alabama, 

Jones, Eowarp O., Jr. —. _ Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1946, 1965 
B.M.E., BE. E., Auburn. University;. M. S.. University of Mlinois. 

Jones, Jonn T...___ — _. Assistant Football Coach, 1966 


B.S,, Troy State University; M.S., Auburn: University. 
Jones, Mapuson P., JR.—_ _. Professor (English) and Alumni 
Writer-in-Residence, 1956, 1968 
A.B., Vanderbilt University; M.A., University of Florida. 
Jonson, WitttAM C., Jk. —— Assistant Director of Engineering Experiment 
Station, 1956, 1967 





B.S., U.S. Naval Academy, 


Jorpan, J. Rate Head Football Coach and Assistant Director of Athletics, 1932, 1951 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Jupxins, Josern F., Jr. — _. Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 1967 
B.S.. M.S., Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Justice, Ernest... __. Associate Professor (Secondary Education), 1960, 1963 
B.M.E., Kansas State Teachers College; M.S., Pb.D., University of Wisconsin. 

Justice, Mary E. __.. __ Assistant Professor (Elementary Education), 1960, 1969 
B.M.E., Kansas State Teachers College; M.Ed., Auburn University. 

Ketiry, Virqinta CG. Assistant Professor (Microbiology), 1969, 1970 
A.B., LaGrange College: M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 

Kenprick, JAcK E. -— _ Associate Professor (History), 1970 
A.B., University of North” Carolina; M.A, Emory University; Ph.D., University of North 
Carolina. 

Kenprick, Joun Poo Assistant Professor (Music), 1968 


B.S., M.A,, University of Alabama. | 


Kenprick, Lipa L. 


| Instructor (Music), 1970 
B.M., Cincinnati College Conservatory of ‘Music. 





KeNNAMER, JAMES E. __ Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1970 
BS.. Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., Mississippi State University. 

KENNON, WALTER P... . Teaching Associate (Accounting & Finance), 1970 
B.S., Auburn U niversity: M.B.A., Ph.D., University of Chicago. 

Kern, Eowarp E., Jr. —— _ Professor (Economics & Geography), 1955, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Louisiana State University; Ph.D., University of Kentucky, 

KETTUNEN, MARIETTA — _ Associate Professor (Art), 1954, 1957 


B.A.E., Art Institute of Chicago; Studied New York Art Students League, New York 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, 


Kipp, Justin Estes Instructor (English), 1967 
A., Rice University; M. A., University ‘of Virginia. 

KieseL, Grorce K. Professor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1955, 1968 
B.S., Rutgers University; D.V.M., Cornell University, 

Kictian, Ausert F, ee sie; 1964, 1909 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Kim, Hyunc-CHan. _.. Assistant Professor (Foundations of Education), 1968, 1969 
B.A., M.A., Ed.D., Peabody College. 

Kincey, TRULY __ Professor (Economics & Geography), 1957, 1965 
A.B., University of Montevallo; M.A., Tulane University; Ph.D., Ohio State University. 
Kine, CHARLES C., JR. _. Associate Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1952, 1909 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., North Carolina State University. 
KinG, Newson Bryan _ Assistant Dean, School of Veterinary Medicine, 


and Coordinator (Animal Health Research ), 1968 
B.Sc.Agr., D.V.M., M.Sc., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 


Kinzer; EARL Ts, JR ee _. Associate Professor (Physics), 1967 
B.E.P., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Virginia, 
Kirecy, GAry W._.. Associate Director (Auburn School of Aviation), 


Associate Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1965, 1970 
esis University of Minnesota; M.S., Purdue University; F.A.A,. A & P Certificate, Parks 
: e. 
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KjAR, Haroip A._ Associate Professor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1968 
D.V.M., Towa State University. 

Kievrer, EvizAsern Lo Assistant Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1968 
B.A., Vanderbilt University; M.A,, Ph.D., Duke University, 

Kionrz, Harow E, —  ______ Professor (Economics & Geography), 1946, 1950 
A.B., Berea College; Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 

Kiontz, Mary P. _ _ Assistant Professor (Educational Media), 1970 


A.B., Columbia College; B.S. in L.S,, University of North Carolina; M.Ed... Auburn Uni- 
versity; M.S. in L.S., University of North Carolina. 


Knicnt, Metvin E,.....___ Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 
B.S., Troy State University; M.A., M.A., University of Alabama. 

Knicut, W. CHARLES — ___ _.... Professor (Textile Engineering), 1946, 1961 
B.T.E., Auburn University: M.S.T.E., Georgia Institute of Technology. 


Kxorr, Nancy ©, Instructor (Speech), Director of Pre-School 
Deal Education, 











: 


69 
B.S., University of Texas; M.A., Our Lady of the Lake. 
Kocn, DALE R Instructor (Instructor), 1970 


B.S., Concordia Teachers Cotlege; M.S., Florida State University. 

KocHitAn, MAN MOHAN... Assoriate Professor (Pharmacy), 1964, 1967 
B.S.. Amritsar Medical College, India; M.S., Pbh.D., University of Texas. 

Kortistep, GERALD J. Instructor (Theatre), 1970 
B.S., M.A., University of Kansas. 

Koon, Jor L. ____. Assistant Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 1967, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn Unviersity. 

KOsoLAporr, Se | ae PR I (Chemistry), 1948, 1969 
B.S., Ch.E., Cooper Union; M.S., Se.D., University of Michigan. 

KouskoLexas, Costas A. — .—— Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomalogy), 1967 
B.S., University of Salonica; M.S., University of Missouri; Ph.D. University of Tinie, 


Karr, Lecanp M., je ——___ __. Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 1969 
B.C.E., M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 
Kriss, ANNA E.._...___ Social Science Bibliografrher and Assistant Professor, 
Library, 1961, 1968 


A.B., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; M.S.L.S., Louisiana State University, 


KRisuNAMURTHY, N.. ss ss Associate Professor (Civil Engineering), 1967 


B.Sc., B.E., University of Mysore, India; M.S., Ph.D., University of Colorado. 

Krista, LAVeRNE M.. __.. _. .... Assistant Professor (Anatomy & Histology), 1969 
B.S., M.S., South Dakota State College; D.V.M., Ph.D., University of Minnesota. 

Kutas, Curistopuer E. s nstructor (Electrical Engineering), 1968 
B.S.E.E,, General Motors Institute; M.S, Auburn University , : 

Kummer, Frep A. Professor and Head (Agricultural Engineering), 1935, 1969 
B.S.M.E., M.S., Auburn University. . 

Kurru, Epwin L. ___ Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1970 
os Stare Norsoal & Industrial College; M.Ed., Colorado State University; Ed.D., Uni- 
versity © ; 

Lai, Cebint es V. — ee a Professor (Psychology), 1966, 1969 
B.A., M.A., University of Missouri; Ph.D., Vanderbilt University. 

Laton, WutaamM F.. _. __.. Assistant Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 1968 
B.Agr.Sc., University College (Dublin); M.S., Michigan State University; Ph.D., Towa 
University. : ; 

LAMAR, AARON L., Jr. Extension Associate (Field Services), 1970 


B.S., Alabama ‘State University; M.S., Atlanta University. x. / 

LAMAR, ANDREW W,, jr... Commandant and Professor (Military Science), 1968 
B.S., United States Military Academy; Colonel, U.S. Army, aaa dees 

LAMAR, Mary GeorcE _ ___ Associate Professor (Management), 1935, 


B.S., Auburn University; M.A., New York University. 
rae ase > ____ Professor (Chemistry), 1938. 1970 


LANp, 4 —— . 
to) “M.S., Tulane University: Pb.D., University of North Carolina, 


S., Clemson University; f | Education & 
| Physica ucation 
LAND, JEANNETTA T,........ Professor (Health, Ph: Recreation), 1911, 1943 








B.S., University of Alabama; M.A., Columbia University. : 
LANE, NANELLEN Instructor (Health, Physical Education & Recreation), 1969 


B.S., M.S., University of Alabama. 
SE eT Professor (Philosophy), 1970 


—_ 


LaPomntz, Francs 1... <= 
B.A., University of Ottawa; M.A., L-Ph., University of Montreal; Ph.D., University of Aix, 
Marseilles, France. 
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LARSEN, HARRy S, ; ____ Associate Professor (Forestry), 1959 
B.S., Rutgers University: M.S., Michigan State University; Ph.D., Duke University. 
LATHAM, Arcuie J... ___________ Assistant Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1967 
B.S., Idaho State College; M.S., University of Idaho; Ph.D., Univerity of Illinois. 
LATIMER, MARGARET K, ———-- _ Instructor (Political Science), \1966, 1968 

B.A., Agnes Scott College; M. A., Vanderbilt University. 

LATIMER, PAuL H. - Se Le _. Associate Profnssor (Physics), 1962 
B.S., Northwestern University: MLS., PhD., ~ University of Miinois 

LATTA, Eipae, £2... S42 <. Associate Projéssor (Adchithhare), 1967 
B.D., University “of Florida; M.F.A., “Cranbrook Academy of \Art, 

LAUDERDALE, WiLtiAM B. —- Associate Professor (Foundations iof Education), 1964, 1970 
B.S., Ed.M., University of I[linolsy Ph.D,, Michigan State University. 

Lavore, ROMAN .. Assistant Professor (Music), 1966, 1967 
B.M., M.S., Julliard School of Music, 

Lawrence, FAve Butrram —__ Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1946, 1959 
B.A., Huntingdon College; M.S., Auburn University, 

LAWRENCE, JOHN M.__ _ Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 194), 1963 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., lowa State University. 

Laveienp, CLaupe B... — — Associate Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1947, 1958 
B.A.A., B.1.M., Auburn University; M.S., Georgia Institute of Technology. 

Layrrenp, MARY A, — Associate Professor (Family & Child Development), 1953, 1963 
B.S,, M.S., M.S.Ed., Ed.D., Auburn University. 

ESE: RUTH ———— Instructor (English), 1965 

. La Grange College: M, w.. Auburn University. 

feat GERALD §. _.. ____ Director of Institutional Analysis, 1963, 1970 
A.B., M.A., Colorado State ‘College: Ed.D., Auburn University. 

LeonArp, JOHN L., II__... _ Instructor (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1969 
D.V.M., Cornell University, 

Leprert, ALFRED M.. Assistant Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1965 
B.M.E., Georgia Institute of Technology; M.S., Stanford University; Engineer, Stanford 
University. 

Lewis, Harotp E., Jr. _____ Imstructor (Elementary Education), 1970 
A.B., M.A., Marshall University. 

LicHTMAN, Davin. _Instructor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1970 
B.A., Florida Atlantic University: M.A., University of South Florida. 

Linoner, Cuarces C, _ Assistant Professor (Mathematics), 1969 
B.S., Presbyterian College: MS. Ph.D, Emory University. 

Lisano, MicuAet E. — __. Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1970 

, MS., Sam Houston State College; Ph.D., Texas A & M University. 

LitTLe, “ALTON S. — Associate Professor Socthieten Services), 1947, 1955 
B.C.E., Auburn University; M.S.C.E., Georgia Institute of Technology. 

Lirtte, Joe AW... —________ Imstructor (Animal and Dairy Sciences), 1959, 1962 
B.S., Western “Kentucky State University: M.S., Auburn University, 

Lirrte, Texrent D.. _ Assistant Professor (Management), 1968, 1969 
B.S., J.D., University of Alabama. 

LirrceTon, TAYLor D. . Dean of Undergraduate Studies and Professor 

(English), 1957, 1969 
B.S., M.A., Ph.D., Florida State University. 

LivERMAN, JOHN H. ...... Assistant Professor (Music), 1970 
B.S., M.A,, Columbia University. 

LiLuLL, Harry Perer - ... Science Librarian and Instructor, Library, 1968 
A.S., Marion Institute; BS. Auburn University; A.M.L.S., University of Michigan. 
Locus, Hancney E., JR. . — _ Assistant Professor (English), 1964, 1968 

B.S., Auburn University. 
LopiccoLo, JON, JR. —s _Instructor (Speech Communication), 1969 
B.S.S., Loyola University; MLA., Louisiana State University. 

Lorenpo, Evcene L. Ne Assistant Football Coach, 1951 
B.S., University of Georgia. 

Lorenno, JANE C. _ ___ Assistant Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1956, 1966 
B.S., University of Minnesota: M.S., Auburn University, 

Lovets, Ricnarn TT... _ Associate Professor (Fisheries & Allied 

Aquacultures), 1969 
B.S., M.S., Oklahoma State University; Pb.D., Louisiana State University. 
Lowry, James Ley Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1955, 1965 


B.E.F., M.E.. Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Florida. 
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Lyte, James A, _..... Professor and Head (Botany & Microbiolo 26); 1947, cin 
B.S., University of Kentucky; M.S., North Carolina State University; Ph. University of 
Minnesota. 

Lyncn, Kerry Dean +t ttdRtesearch Associate (Forestry), 1969 
B.S.. M.S., Oklahoma State ‘University. 

Lynn, WitttAmM J. Mead Basketball Coach, 1951, 1963 
B.S., Auburn University. 

MacKenzie, Sf, ne Instructor (Sociology), 1967 
B.A., M.A., University of Mississippi. 

MADRIGAL, Jose A. _....._ Instructor (Foreign Language), 1970 
B.A., M.A,, Michigan State University; A.B.D., University of Kentucky. 

MAFHL, WILLIAM Harvey ___._.... Professor (History), 1968 
B.Sc., M.A., Northwestern University; Ph.D., University of Chicago. 

MAcHsoonL.oo, SAEED... Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1969 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 

Main, Rosert K.-S Associate Professor (Economics & Geography), 1970 
A.B., M.A., Ph.D., University of Kentucky. 

MANNO, BARBARA R. _..._ Assistant Professor (Pharmacy), 1970 


B.S., Ouerbein College; M. S., , Ph.D., - Indiana University. 
MANNo, Josern EW. =" _.. Assistant Professor (Pharmacy), 1970 
B.S., MS,, Duquesne University; | Ph.D., Indiana University. 





MaAptes, GLENNON — Assistant Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1966 
BS., M.S., Mississippi State University; Ph.D., Oklahoma State University. 

Markey, STANLEY C,. _________. Special Lecturer (Consumer Affairs), 1969 
B.S., University of Pittsburg. 

MARSHALL, Norton L. __... Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1958, 1966 
B.S., Pennsylvania State University; M.S., Ph.D,, University of Maryland. 

MARSHALL, Rosert A. Assistant Professor (AF Aerospace Studies), 1969 


B.B.A., Southern Methodist University; M.B.A., Oklahoma University; Major, United States 


Air Force. 
Martin, DONALD FRANcts ad Instructor (English), 1968 


A.B., Duke University; M.A., Auburn University. 





Martin, Freep W. _. _.. Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1956 
B.S.A.E., M.S., Ph.D., ‘Virginia “Polytechnic Institute. 

MARTIN, JAMEs W. Instructor (Health, Physical Education & Recreation), 1969 
BF. M.A., Stephen F. Austin State University. 

Martin, JouN S... . _ Associate Director (Field Services), 1970 
BS, Auburn University; ¥; M.A. ” University of Alabama; Ed.D., Auburn University. 
Marvin, Wiuus C,, Jr, mstructor (Horticulture), 1951, 1958 

BS., Auburn University, 
MARTINCIC, ALBERT FRANK = sistant Professor (Health, Physical 


Education & Recreation), 1948, 1953 
B.S,, M.A., University of Iowa. 


Marry, Eowarp C. .... Professor (Building Technology), 1939, 1957 
B.Arch., M.Arch., Auburn ‘University. 
Mason, WILLIAM H. ____ Assistant Professor (Botany & Plant Pathology 


and Zoology-Entomology), and Coordinator of General Biology, 1966, 1969 
B.S., Arkansas Polytechnic College; M.Ed., Ed.D,, University of Georgia. 


Massey, JouN M. Instructor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1970 
BA, Auburn University, 
Maxwett, Josern W.._. Associate Professor and Head (fF ‘amily & 
Child Development), 1969 


B.A., Louisiana College; B.D., Southern Baptist Theological Seminaryy MS,, Ph.D., Florida 
State University. 


Maynor, HAL WHARTON, 1» ee Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1959 
BS., M.S., D. of Engr., University. of “Kentucky. 

McCain, Wauiam Tu Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1970 
BS.. Auburn University, Major, U.S: Army, 

McCAmpueLt, MARTHA. Instructor (Health, Physical Education 

& Recreation), 1968 

B.S., Iowa State University; M.Ed.. Auburn University, 

McCaskey, Tuomas A. Ss Assistant Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1967 
B.S., Ohio University; M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University. 

McCLUNc, James D. Associate Professor (Technical Services), V941, 1946 


B.S., Ed.M., University of Oklahoma. 
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McCorMAck, JouN E.____ Teaching Associate (Large Animal Surgery & 
Medicine), 1970 
D.V.M,, Auburn University. 
McCoy, E. Wayne____--_ Assistant Professor (Agricultural Economies 
& Rural Sociology), 1967 
B.S., M.S., University of Nevada; Ph.D., University of Tennessee, 
McCutcers, Gaw H.W _.._ Coordinator of Testing and Research, 
Student Affairs, 1961, 1969 





B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 

McDanieL, GAyner R. = = Science), 1968 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Kansas State University. 

McGowan, Epwarp R.__ _____ Assistant Professor (Naval Science), 1970 
B.B.A., University of Georgia; ; Lieutenant, U.S. Navy. 

Mcintyre, SHerwoov C..... Professor (Psychology), 1948 
B.A,, B.Sc., M.A., Ph.D., Ohio State. University. 











McKipsen, JouN §, —SsAsaciate Professor (Anatomy & Histology), 1969 

B.S. D.V.M., Purdue University; M.S., Ph.D., Iowa State University, 
*McKoOWN, DeLos BANNING SS SEs A satan Professor (PRSAIOEEY » 1962 
Kentucky; 


B.A., Alma race 2 ; B.D., College of the Bible (Kentucky); M.A., University o 
ty 


Diploma, Univ of Geneva (Switzerland). 
McLeop, Frances R,._ .. Assistant Professor (English), 1945, 1955 


A.B., Huntingdon College; M. s., Auburn University, 





McMILLAN, MAtcotm Coox _..__-—_-~Prrofessor and Head (History), 1948, 1964 
A.B., M.A., University of Alabama; Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 

McMurtry, THoMAs Eowarp...__ Assistant Professor (Technical Services), 1959, 1963 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 

McNorton, CLAupe_________ Assistant Professor (Political Science), 1946, 1949 
A.B., University of Alabama; M.S., Louisiana State University; M.A., New York University. 

MEADows, MARK E._ _Associate Professor and Head (Counselor Education), 1969 
B.S., Georgia Southern College; M.A., Peabody College; Ed.D., University of Georgia. 

MEANS, RicHarp K....____ Professor (Health, Physical Education & Recreation), 1964 
B.S., M.A., University of Minnesota; Ed.D., University of California, Los Angeles. 

Meuius, PAUL ___ _ Professor (Chemistry), 1957, 1965 
B.S., Bradley University; M.S... University “of ‘Chicago; Ph.D., Loyola University of Chicago. 

Merzer, Dororny GSA sistant Professor (English), 1968 
Ph.B., A.M., University of Chicago. 

MERKEL, SUSAN V. — Instructor (Consumer Affairs), 1970 
B.S., Radford College; MS., Auburn University. 

METZcER, ABRAM B.S Assistant Professor (Political Science), 1937, 1947 
B.B.A., University of Chattanooga; M.S., Auburn University. 

MicuagL, Marion C.____ — Associate Professor (English), 1965, 1967 
A.B,, University of Georgia; M. A., University of Virginia; Ph.D,, University of Georgia. 
MICHELS, THOMAS JULIAN Assistant Professor (Counselor Education), 1967 

B.S.Ed., M.Ed., University of Florida; Ed.D., University of Georgia. 
MICKELSEN, WILLIAM. Assistant Professor (Music), 1968 


B.A.. Brigham Young University: M.A. Utah University; Ph.D., Indiana University. 

Mives, Lourse WALTERS __ Assistant Professor (Educational Media), 1966 
B.S., Jacksonville State University; M.A., George Peabody College. 

Miter, HAMPTON... Assistant Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1938, 1946 
B.S.E.E., Auburn University. 

Mriter, Henry S.. Assistant Professor (AF Aerospace Studies), 1969 
B.S., Purdue University; Captain, United States Air Force. 

Micey, CLarence C....  —s Associate Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1970 
B.S.1.M., M.S.LM., Georgia Tech: Ph.D., University of Georgia, 

Miter, JoHN A.__.-_____ __ Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1969 
B.S., M.S,, Ph.D, Louisiana State University. 

MILLER, MILTON ALAN... Ss nstructor (Marketing & Transportation), 1968 
B.S., University of Tennessee; M.B.A., Auburn University, 

Mitier, Tuomas EB. _____. Associate Professor (Educational Media), 1967 
B.S., Berry College; MS. ‘Stout Institute; Ed.D., Indiana University. 


Mier, W. R. Associate Professor (Microbiology), 1960, 1968 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn. ‘University; Ph.D, Purdue University. 


"On leave. 
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MiLimMAN, Mary M. Instructor (Foreign Languages), 
A.B., University of Michigan; M.A., Eastern Michigan University. 








MILLMAN, RicHArp G.  . sSéiPrrofessor and Head (Architecture), 
B.Arch., M.Arch., University of Michigan. 

MILTON, JAmes Ls Instructor (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1967, 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 

Blines, MARRY GO ee el Instructor (Art), 
B.F.A., Auburn University. 

Mims, THomMAs Earty_. CAs ststannt Professor (Art), 


B.S., M.A., School of Art, East Carolina University. 


Mircuens., Dororny NN. _ 
B.A., Auburn University. 


Instructor (Art), 1960, 








OO EE Assistant Football Coach, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

MITCHELL, SANDRA J. Instructor (Economics and Geography), 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 

Moates, WittsaAm J. Instructor (Vocational & Adult Education), 





B.S., Auburn University; M.A., University of Alabama. 

Motz, Freep J. —_— <3 _ Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 
B.S,, M.S.C.E., Drexel University; Ph.D,, Stanford University, 

MONTESER, FREDERICK ___ Assistant Professor (English), 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Arizona State University. 


Montcomery, R. W.__._—- Professor and Head (Vocational © Adult 
Education), 1940, 











B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Pb.D., Ohio State University. 
Moon, W. Harorp. ___ Associate Professor (Psychology), 1956, 
B.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Florida State University. 





Moore, Craupe H.-S Professor and Head (Poultry Science), 1956, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S... Kansas State University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 
Moore, E. B., Jr. Associate Professor and Coordinator of Graduate 


Programs for Junior College Faculty (Educational Administration), 1967, 
A.B., M.B.A., Syracuse University; Ed.D., University of Florida, 


Moore, JANE B._Assistant Professor (Health, Physical Education 
& Recreation), 1959, 


B.A., Judson College; M.S., University of Tennessee; Ed.D., University of Alabama. 


Moore, Joan §. Instructor (Health, Physical Education, & Recreation), 
B.S., West Chester State College. on 
Moore, Mary Vircinta____ Assistant Professor (Speech Communication), 1956, 


A.B., Valdosta State College; M.S., Purdue University. 
Moore, Wayne TW. Associate Professor (Music), 
A.B., Elon College; A.M., Ed.D., Columbia University. 
Morcan, Auice S. : _ Instructor (Vocational & Adult Education), 
B.S., University of Southern Mississippi; M.A., University of Alabama. 
Morcan, Horace C,, Jr. Professor & Director of Continuing Education Ae 
Learning Resources (Administration, School of Veterinary Medicine), 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. as 
Morcan, Tuomas E...._ Associate Professor (Educational Administration | 
& Supervision), 
B.S., Austin Peay State University; M.S,, Ed.D., University of Tennesee. 











Mots 8. G2” 2 se ee _____ Professor (Poultry Science), 1958, 
BS Univentty of New Mexico; M.S., New Mexico State University; Ph.D., Kansas 
ty. ° P 
MorcaN, Wituuam W._____ Associate Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1954, 
B.B.A,, University of Georgia; M.S.I.M., Georgia Institute of Technology. : 
Morton, GLENN P... CSCC sistant Professor (Textile Engineering), 
B.A., McMurry College; M.S,, Auburn University. 
Morton, Suc B..._.... ————. Associate Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1962, 


B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Texas Woman's University. 


Morton, pO rrr 
B.A.A., Auburn University. 


Associate Professor (Art), 





Moss, Amy F.C nstructor (Speech Communication), 
B.F.A., Southern Methodist University; M.A., Auburn University. . 
Muniz, Guapys M..._.......___....._ Instructor (Secondary Education), 


B.A., Smith College, 


1965 
1967 


1967 
1970 
1970 
1969 
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Mount, Rosert HucHes______ Associate Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1954, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Florida. 
MOUNTCASTLE, WILLIAM R.. — Assistant Professor (Chemistry), 1966 


B.S., Ch.E., Georgia Institute of of Technology; . MS., Ph.D., University of Alabama. 

Mowat, BArsara A Assistant Professor (English), 1968 
B.S., Ph.D., Auburn University; M.A,, “University of Virginia. 

Mowat, Joun G.. Associate Professor (Physics), 1957, 1964 
B.S., M.S., Stanford University; Ph.D,, University of Virginia. 

Mureny, Juuia H.. — — Instructor (Mathematics), 1963, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 





ee en ene 











Myers, RONAtp. LL. —__—... Assistant Professor (Management), 1968, 1970 
AB., Bradley University; J.D., Drake University Law School. 
Myies, Wittiam R.______________ Associate Professor (Management), 1949, 1957 


B.S., M.A., University of Pittsburgh. 
NADOLSKY, JULIAN Extension Assoc, (Vocational & Adult Education), 1968, 1970 
B.S., M.Ed., Pennsylvania State University. 





NacLe, H, Troy, Ja..______....___ Assistant Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1970 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., University of Alabama; Ph.D., Auburn University, 
NALE, Luruer J._.________Research Associate (Electrical Engineering), 1966, 1969 


B.S.E.E., Auburn University; M.S., University of Alabama. 
Nasir, SYED SHAHID Instructor (Pharmacy), 1970 
B.S., Punjab University; M.S., Auburn University, 
NEAL, 2 fee Professor (Microbiology), 1951, 1959 
BS., Mississippi State University; D.V.M., Auburn University; M.S., Texas ARM University. 
Aah oe Assistant Professor (Chemistry), 1966 
B.S., Mississippi State University; M.S., Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 
NELSON, DANIEL J... ___ Assistant Professor (Political Science), 1969, 1970 
A.B., Wheaton College; - AM., University of Michigan. 
NEWELL, ANNIE LAURA. ___.... Professor (Elementary Education), 1958, 1967 
AB., LaGrange College; M.S., ‘Ed.D., Auburn University. 
NEWTON, MERLIN O,__...________..._#4=s==sss—s—“‘és™ OJnstructor (History), 1964 
B.A. Huntingdon College; M.A., Tulane University. 
NeEwTon, WesLey P._......__________ Associate Research Professor (History), 1964, 1969 
A.B., University of Missouri; M.A., Ph.D., University of Alabama. 
Nicnois, Grover T..________ Associate Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1947, 1950 
B.E.E., Auburn University; M.S,, Georgia Institute of Technology. 
NicHOLs, JAMES O..______.___.. Associate Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1960, 1970 
B.S.A.E., M.S.E., Ph.D., University of Alabama. 
NicHots, SAMUEL HARDING, JR. *iPrrofessor (Chemistry), 1944, 1955 
A.B., Centre College of Kentucky; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University, 
Nist, JoHN A, es Professor (English), 
.B., DePauw University; M. A. Ph.D., Indiana University, 
INE AE AE Diseeeeetenees Head Baseball Coach and Assistant 
Football Coach, 1963, 1969 




















F 








B.S., Troy State University; M.Ed., Auburn University, 
NoLANb, RONALD G...________Assistant Professor (Elementary Education), 
Director, Reading Clinic, 1969 
B.S., M.Ed., Louisiana State University; Ed.D,, University of Southern Mississippi. 
Nornan, Lewis A. ee structor (English), 1970 
AB., Millsaps College: M.A., Mississippi State University. 
Norton, Josern DW __ —...._ Associate Professor (Horticulture), 1954, 1967 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn University; Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 








Norron, Eprrn $..___..___Librarian (Vocational & Adult Education), 1970 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Our, Dosatuon C.... sn ndnstructor (History), 1966, 1970 
B.A., M.A., Auburn University, 

Ouiver, WILLIAM E.. a... Assistant Professor (Art), 1968 
B.S., University of Alabama. 

OLON, DGwLAS J Assistant Professor (Art), 1968 
B.F.A., Layton School of Art; M.F.A., University of Cincinnati. 

Orr, FRANK MARION Professor (Building Technology), 1928, 1957 
B.S., M.Arch., Auburn University. 

Orr, Henry P... ___..._. Professor (Horticulture), 1947, 1962 


B.S., Auborn University; M.S., PhD. Ohio State University. 
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Orns, KENNETH Professor (Zovlogy-Entomology), 1953, 1963 
B.S., Dakota Wesleyan University; M.S., Ph.D., lowa State University. 


OVERSTREET, Ropert L,.....____ Assistant Professor (Speech Communication), 1970 
A.B., North Georgia College; M.A., Northwestern University; Ph.D., Louisiana State 


University. 

Owstey, FRANK L., Jr... __-_-_________ Associate Professor (History), 1960, 1968 
B.A., Vanderbilt University; M.A., Pb.D., University of Alabama. 

Papcert, WittiAM T.___ Assistant Director (Cooperative Education), 1967, 1970 


B.S.E.E.. M.S., Auburn University. 

Parpur, GARLAND B,__________ Assistant Professor (Fisheries & Allied 

Aquacultures), 1968, 1970 

B.S., North Carolina State University; Ph.D., Auburn University. 

PARKER, CHARLES ANTHONY —__ Instructor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1970 
B.A., M.A., University of Alabama. 

Parker, Mecvitte GW... sd nstructor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1967 
B.S., M.Ed., North Texas State University. 

PARKS, PAUL F. Assistant Dean, Graduate School, Associate Professor, 

(Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1965, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Texas ARM University. | 

Patrick, WALTON RR. __.. Professor and Head (English), 1946, 1947 
B.S., Mississippi State University; M.A., Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 

PATTERSON, ADELAIDE Assistant Professor (English), 1961, 1967 
A.B., University of Richmond; M.A., Auburn University. 

Parrerson, RicHarp McCarty... Professor (Botany © Microbiology), 1949, 1968 
B.S., M.S., University of Florida; Ph.D., Pennsylvania State University. 

Parrerson, Troy B.......________ Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1957, 1965 
B.S., Mississippi State University; M.S., Ph.D., Texas AXM University, 

Pauson, Joun J... i rofessor and Head, (Philosophy), 1969 
B.A., M.A., Gontaga; Ph.D., University of Fribourg, Switrertand. : 

Payne, Victor E., JR. . _ Assistant Professor (Aerospace Studies), 1968 
B.A., Rutgers University; Captain, U.S. Air Force. 

PEAK, Jonn H.W _ iP rofessor (Foreign Languages), 1967 
A.B., Hampden-Sydney College; M.A., Ph.D., University of North Carolina, 




















———— 








PEAnson, ALLEN M.S Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1937, 1957 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., Towa State University. 

PEARSON, ANN... Humanities Librarian and Instructor (Library), 1970 
B.A., Auburn University; M.A., University of North Carolina. ; 

Pearson, R. W... iC COC Research Lecturer (Agronomy S Soils), 1941, 1960 
B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University; Pb.D,, University of Wisconsin. 

Penersout, WALDIR _M.___..___ Assistant Professor (Physiology & Pharmacology), 1967 
D.V.M., University of Minas Gerais, Brazil; M.S., PhD., University of Minois, 

Peer, HeLen H.__.... Instructor and Humanities Bibliographer, Library, 1937, 1959 
A.B., Mississippi State College for Women; M.A., Tulane University. : 

Pert, RONALD L. __smstructor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1970 
B.V.Sc., University Queensland, Australia; M.R.C.V.S., Member of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, London. ; . 

Pen, Kynric M... ___...._____. Assistant Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1968 
B.A.S.E., M.S., Ph.D., University of Florida. : 

PENLAND, Lucta H.. Instructor & Social Science Librarian, (Library), 1970 
B.A., M.L.S., Texas Woman's University. ; 

PERKINS, DONALD Y....__ ___ Professor and Head (Horticulture), 1966, 1969 
B.S., M.S., Louisiana State University; Ph.D,, Cornell University. 

PERKINS, WARREN S. _ ______ Assistant Professor (Textile Engineering), 1968 


B.S.T.C., M.S., Clemson University. . 
Perey. Noaman C__ Professor (Mathematics), 1953, 1961 


A.B., University of California; M.A., Ph.D., University of Southern California, 


PERSONS, CAROLINE C.. Assistant Professor and Science Bibliographer, Library, 1965, 1968 
A.B., Mississippi State College for Women; B.S.LS,, Peabody College. 





PETERSON, Curtis M. Assistant Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1971 
B.S., Moorhead State College- 3 , 

Pererson, Jor G......___.--__-_- Associate Professor (Chemistry), 1948, 1959 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. ’ ' 

Perrus, Rosert O.. - Instructor (Electrical Engineering), 1967 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
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Prem, EVA... sss «Associate Professor (Architecture), 1961, 1965 
B.LD., M.V.C,, Ulm Graduate School of Design; Certificate Psychology, University of Zurich. 

Pururs, CHARLEs L.._____m__ Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1959, 1965 
B.E.E., M.S.E.E., Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Technology. 

PeIriing, tae Assistant Professor (Textile Technology), 1959, 1960 
B.S.T.E.. Auburn University. 

Prittips, Larry C.... s Assistant Basketball Coach and Instructor 


(Health, Physical Education & Recreation), 1970 
B.A., M.A., Georgetown College. 


PHILLIPS, PHYLLIS P,. Assistant Professor (Speech Communication), 1963, 1967 
B.S., M.Ed., Ed.D.. Auburn University. 
Puts, Ray C. . Professor and Coordinator (Laboratory Experiences), 1961, 1966 


B.S., Middle Tennessee University; M.A., George Peabody College; Ed.D., Auburn University: 
PHILSON, Harry F, — <5 <dssistant Professor (Naval Science), 1970 
B.A,, University of the South; M.A,, Emory University; Major, U.S. Marine Corps, 


*Pickarp, Epwarp EARL Assistant Professor (Architecture), 1965 
B.M.Ed., Louisiana State University; B.S., B.Arch., Georgia Institute of Technology, 
PICKENS, JENETTA W,....________Nursery School Teacher (Family & Child 


Development), 1969 
B.S., Alabama Polytechnic Institute; M.A.. Auburn University. 
PICKERING, WILLIAM ALsTon _ Assistant Professor (Political Science), 1967, 1968 
A.B., M.A., Emory University; Ph.D., University of Alabama. 
Pickte, Hac B,J iP pofessor (Management), 1969 
B.B.A., M.B.A., North Texas State College; Ph.D., University of Arkansas. 
PipHAiny, OLen S.A Ssociate Professor (History), 1969 
B.A., University of Toronto; M.A., Ph.D., McGill University. 
Pitts, Rosert Gites___.._._ Professor and Head (Aerospace Engineering), 1935, 1944 
B.A.E., Auburn University; M.S., California Instiute of Technology. 
POLMATIER, RicHARD J, ________._______ Instructor (Elementary Education), 1970 
B.A., University of Florida: M.Ed., Auburn University. 
Porter, Mary L...._.___s _—_nstructor (Family & Child Development), 1969 
B.S., M.S., University of Alabama. 
(OE, —_Associate Professor (Forestry), 1950, 1959 
B.S.F., M.S.F., North Carolina State University, 
POSNIAK, ALEXANDER RO Assistant Professor and Acting Head 
(Foreign Languages), 1968 
B.A., University of Maryland; M.S., George Washington University. 





Potren, MART ANN Ke et __ Instructor (Consumer Affairs), 1969 
B.S., Georgia Southern College; M.H.E., University of Georgia, 

Powett, Wititam E., Ifl_—______Research Associate (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1969 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Powers, Rosert 1D. = Associate Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1969 
B.S., University of Tennessee; D.V.M,, Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Tennessee 
Medical Units, 

PRATHER, DAN E._ _ ——..._ Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1969 
B.B.A., West Texas State University, Major, U.S. Army. 

PRATHER, EpMuUND ELLis.___..______ Associate Professor (Fisheries & 


Allied Aquacultures), 1941, 1950 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Michigan. 

Preus, PAuL K.-S A Ssistant Professor (Education Administration), 1969 
B.A., Luther College; B.E., University of Puget Sound; M.Ed., Central Washington State 
College; Ph.D., University of Texas. 

Proves, JOHN C.-L  nstrctor (Mathematics), 1969 
B.A,, Eastern New Mexico University, 

Pruett, HERMAN T..._. Assoctate Professor (Vocational & Adult Education ), 1949, 1960 
B.5., M.Ed., Auburn University. 

Puckett, JOHN R._____ Associate Professor (Health, Physical Education 

& Recreation), 1966, 1970 
B.S., East Tennessee State University; M.S., Ed.D., University of Tennessee. 


Putten, THOMAS M., JR. Instructor (Zoology-Entomology), 1970 
B.S., M.S., University of Georgia, 
Punke, Harotp H.W. Professor (Foundations of Education), 1949 


B.S., M.S., University of Mlinois; Ph.D., University of Chicago, 


"On leave, 
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QAsHou, MOHAMMAD S... ~~ Instructor (Mechanical Engineering), 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Ranoy, Russet L., Jr. Instructor (Architecture), 


B.LD., Auburn University. 

RACHELS, SHIRLEY H.W 
B.S., Florida State University; M.A., Peabody College. 

Rainer, Rex Kerry Ss Professor and Head (Civil Engineering), 1962, 
B.C.E., M.C.E., Auburn University: Pb.D., Oklahoma State University. 

RAMEY, Grorce FE... Instructor (Civil Enginecring), 
B.S.C.E., M.S.C.E., Auburn University. 


RAMSEY, JOHN S._ Associate Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures 
& Zoology-Entomology), 1967, 


Instructor (English), 








B.S., Cornell University; Ph.D., Tulane University. 

BAM, Joe Mo SS __ Associate Professor (Pharmacy), 
B.S., Carson-Newman College; B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

*RAWLINs, JosepH TT. __....... Assistant Professor (Music), 
B.M,, M.Music, Louisiana State University. 

Rea, Ronerr RIGHT __ Alumni Professor (History), 1950, 
A.B., Friends University; M.A., Ph.D., Indiana University. 

REAGAS 4 Bitseis SY = Associate Professor (History), 1948, 
B.A,, M.A., Emory University; Ph.D., University of Texas. ; : 

Reaves, C. A. Research Lecturer (Agricultural Engineering), 1951. 
B.S.. Auburn University; M.S., University of Missouri; Ph.D., Auburn University. 

Reppinc, RicHarp W.....— __...... Professor (Small Animal Surgery © 

Medicine and Physiology & Pharmacology), 1968, 


D.V.M., M.Se., Ph.D., Ohio State University. ; . : 
Rear, Jor We Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1964, 
967, 





—_--—— - oe eee 











B.N.E., M.S., North Carolina State University; Ph.D., University o Florida. 
Reen, Coxe SS... ——sC. CS A 80a §~Professor (Mathematics), 

B.S., M.A., Ph.D., University of Texas. 
Ny Ot es. 

B.S., M.S., Auburn University. , 
Rerp, fim D. ___ Instructor (Marketing and Transportation), 


-B.A., University of Houston: M.B.A., University of Texas. 


Instructor (Mathematics), 1967, 
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1970 


REHLNG, C. |... sR search Lecturer of Toxicology (Pharmacy), 1964 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin; LLB, Jones Law School. 
Renou., Fumo S. _ _____ Associate Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 1949, 1955 


B.S., Auburn University; M.S., lowa State University. 


, Assistant Professor (Foreign Languages), 1969 


Reves, GABRIFL DE Los — — ~ 
Doctor of Laws, University of Havana; 


REvNowe Tee en PEROT RO (Anatomy-Histology), 


D.V.M., Auburn University. : ‘ 
RICHARDSON, Jesse. M.... _. .__—. Professor (Economics & Geography), 1943, 

B.S., M.A., University of Alabama; Ph.D., Peabody College. a 
Riv.anp, RAYMOND W.  — __ Professor (Economics & Geography), 1957, 


B.S.C., M.A., Ph.D., University of Towa. 


eee ree 








Ronwins, Epwin E, Assistant Professor (Military Sctence), 
B.S., The Citadel; Lt. Col, U.S. Army, ; d 
Rowerts, CHARLES S$... Professor (Pathology © Parasitology) an 


Director, Alabama Veterinary se aim Laboratory, (947, 
D.V.M., Auburn University; M.S., Michigan State University. 
Rowertson, B. T.._..... Assistant Professor (Physiology & Pharmacology), 1960, 
B.S., University of Kentucky; D.V.M., M.S., Auburn niversity, . 
Robertson, FLoyp GC. __. assistant. Professor (Secondary Education), 


ante ' iversity. 
B.S., M.S., Western Ulinois University; Ed.D,, Brigham Young Un 
Roginson, Cron. EUGENE ___.___------Associale Professor (Mathematics), 1962, 


B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Ph.D. University of Alabama. 
Rozinson, LEONARD A. ___ Professor and hegre (aaountits & Finance), 

B.S., MS., Auburn University; D.B.A., Georgia State Univers vr ; 
Ronisox, Luovn E.._ ___. Assistant Professor (Foundations of Education), 1968, 


B.S., M.S., Southern Iinois University; Ed.D., Auburn University. 
Rotison, Sys. L. _. —____sJustructor (Triple T Project), 


B.S., Troy State University; M.Ed, Auburn University. 


"On leave. 





M.A,, Louisiana State University; Ph.D., University 


1966 
1957 
1959 
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Rocuester, Evcene W., ____ Assistant Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 1970 
B.S., Clemson Univers ws “MS., Ph.D., North Carolina State University. 
Ropricues-KABANA, Roprico —_____ Alumni Assistant Professor (Botany & 


Microbiology) 1965, 1970 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 
Rocers, CHartes L, __ Associate Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1961, 1969 
B.E.E., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Duke University, 
Rocers, Howarp T. — __. Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1942, 1966 


B.S., Virginia Polytechnic “Institute; M.S,, Michigan State University; Ph.D., Iowa State 
University. 


Rocers, Witmer A. Assistant Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1964, 1967 
B.S., University of Southern Mississippi; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 


Rowwins, Gisert H. — — Associate Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1948, 1953 
B.S., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Pb.D., University of Hlinois. 
Rose, CHArzLes S., JR. Associate Professor (English), 1960, 1969 


A.B., Vanderbilt University; M. A., Ph.D., University of Florida. 

Rosen, Metvin__ Assistant Professor and Track Coach (Health, Physical 

Education & Recreation), 1955, 1963 

B.S., M.A., University of Towa. 

ROSENBAUM, LAWRENCE. <= Professor (Music), 1961, 1966 
B.M., University of Arizona; MLM., University of Arkansas. 

Ross, Conrap H.. Assistant Professor (Art), 1963 
B.F.A., Univenity of Illinois; M.F.A., University of lowa. 








oo 








Rossi, CHARLEs R. . Associate Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1970 
B.S., D.V.M., Ph.D, ‘University of Illinois; M.S., Ohio State University. 
Roucuton, Encar LL... Associate Professor (Elementary Education), 1963, 1967 


B.S., Georgia Southern College; M.Ed., Texas Technological College; Ph.D., University of 
South Carolina. 


Rouse, R. D.. ; _.. Assistant Dean, School of Agriculture, 1949, 1966 
B.S., M.S., ~ University of Georgia; Ph.D., Purdue University, 

ROUSSEAU, STEPHEN M..__ = Assistant Professor (Architecture), 1970 
B.A., B.Arch.. University of Arkansas; M.Arch., M.C.P., University of Pennsylvania, 

Rucker, Notan C, Intern (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1970 
B.S., D.V.M., University of Missouri. 

Russert, DaALLAs WILSON. -____. _. Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1959, 1963 


B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., University of Tennessee. 


RyMAL, KENNETH S._.. Assistant Professor (Horticulture), 1966, 1969 
B.S., Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S., University of Florida, 





SMA, CLaupe V. _ ee tiles Assistant Football Coach, 1964 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 
SAMUELSON, Ropert E.... Assistant Professor (Architecture), 1969 


B.A., University of Texas; : MA A., Rice University. 
Ssavens, J. Wo. _ Assistant Professor (Speech), 1952, 1959 
B.A., Tampa University; BA A; ™M. he University of Florida, 





SANDERSON, KENNETH C. _.. Associate Professor (Horticulture), 1966, 1970 
B.S., Cornell University: M. S., Ph.D., “University of Maryland. 

SanToO-THOMAS, MARIA Instructor and Catalog Librarian, Library, 1967, 1970 
B.S., Kansas State Teachers College: Librarian Degree, University of Havana; M.A., Auburn 
University. 

SANTO-THOMAS, RAUL... __ Instructor and General Bibliographer, Library, 1967 


B.S., B.A., University of Havana; M.L.S., Kansas State Teachers College; M.A., Auburn 
University; LL.D., University of Havana. 


SARTIN, JAMES L. _..... Associate Professor (Elementary Education), 1968 
B.A., Mississippi College; M.A., Florida State University; Ed.D., Syracuse University. 
SANDERSON, Rosert G...........—--____--—- Audiologist (Speech Communication), 1970 


B.S,, M.A., Auburn University. 
SANFORD, WiLtiAmM B.. Assistant Director (Engineering Extension Service), 1952, 1967 
B.M.E., M.M.E£., Auburn University, 


SANKOVsKY, RAMOND J. -__-___ Assistant Professor (Vocational & 
Adult Education), 1970 
B.S., M.Ed., Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D., University of Pittsburgh. 


SAUNDERS, CHARLES RICHARD Professor and Dean Emeritus (Chemistry), 1924, 1968 
B.S., M.S, Auburn University; Ph.D, University of Nebraska. 
Sawyer, Horace W. ____ Instructor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1969 


B.S., University of South Carolina; M.S., West Virginia University, 
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SCARBOROUGH, JOHN Lewis. Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1947, 1954 
B.A.E,, B.M.E,, Auburn University; M.S., University of Alabama. 
SCARSBROOK, CLARENCE E..- __. Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1953, 1959 
B.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., North Carolina State University, 
Scemra, J. Boyp.__ Assistant Professor and Assistant to the Dean 
(School of Education), 1970 
B.S., M.A., Austin Peay State University; Ed.D,, Auburn University, 
ScHArrR, WALTER A, __Professor (Architecture), 1960, 1965 
B.A.A., Technical Institute of Berne; B.I.D., M.1.D., Ulm Graduate School of Design. 
ScnAryr, RL. Research Lecturer (Agricultural Engineering), 1964, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., lowa State University. 
Scueiw, Pau W. —_____... Professor (Secondary Education), 1957, 1960 
A.B., Miami University; A.M., Duke University; Ph,.D., Ohio State University. 
Scuett, Freo G.... Professor and Head (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1956, 1959 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 
SCHUESSLER, ViRADA K.-S Assistant Professor (Foundations of 
Education) and Student Personnel Service, 1965 
B.A,, Judson College; M.Ed., Auburn University, 
Scotr, Epwarp ALLEN... __. Instructor (Large Animal Surgery), 1967 
B.S., California State Polytechnic Institute; D.V.M., Washington State University, 
Scorr, RicHArp A, __ Instructor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1968 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 
SEIBENHENER, ALneRT R 
B.C.E., M.S., Auburn University. 























Instructor (Civil Engineering), 1970 





SELMAN, JAMES W.- _ Associate Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1964, 1969 
B.S,, M.S., Ed.D., Florida State University. 

BeaiE Of be ae oY oe Assistant Football Coach, 1945, 1948 
B.S., Auburn University. - . 

Srorzini, RicuArp H... Prrofeessor (Aerospace Engineering), 1966 
B.S., United States Military Academy; Degree of Mechanical Engineer, Massachusetts Instiqute 
of Technology. : 2 

SMANDS, WAYLAND A,, JR... Assistant Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1963 


B.S., University of Maine; M.S,, University of Delaware. 
SHAW, WINERED A, st tC—CSTTT. SF &Prvrcofessor (Mechanical Engineering), 1958 
B.S.G.E., University of Mississippi; M.S.E.M., University of Texas; Ph.D., Stanford University. 
Suet, E. WAYNE __ Associate Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1952, 1965 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Cornel! University, , 
SHELL, Wittiam B. Assistant Professor (Secondary Education), 1965, 1966 


A.B., Wofford College; M.Ed., E.£d., Auburn University. 


SHERLING, Dororny N............. --__ Znstructor (Economics & Geography), 1969 
B.S,, M.A.C.T., Auburn University. é 

SHERLING, WiLtiam G. Associate Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1947, 1954 
B.A.E., Auburn University; M.S.A.E., Georgia Institute of Technology. 


SHEVLIN, Puitie BERNARD,....___——— Assistant Professor (Chemistry), 1970 


B.S., LaFayette C ; MS., Ph.D... Yale University. 
io Associate Professor (Sociology), 1956, 1963 


SHIELDS, ALAN ————— 
B.A., M.A., North Texas State University. 
SHIELDS, Rosert P....___ Associate Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1966, 1969 


D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Arkansas. 
SHRADER, KenNetH R. __ Assistant Professor (Pharmacy), 


3 


B.S., University of Kentucky; M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University. ' 
Simmons, Cenieree o's ee S* Associate Dean School of Agriculture, 1946, 1951 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Ohio State University, 1970 


Sims, Micuar. H...... _____Instructor (Physiology & Pharmacology), 


B.S., M.S., Memphis State University. 


SINK, Assistant Professor/Project Director 
ae Meee — (Vocational & Adult Education), 1967, 1970 
B.A., MS., W University; Ed.D., Auburn University, 

SINK, Jo ELLA. os —s = sie ___ Instructor (Elementary Education), 1969 
B.A., Berea College; M.A., West Virginia University. , 

Skrtton, Rosert B. - Research Professor (Foreign Languages), 1939, 1967 


A.B., Michigan State Normal College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Michigan; Certificado, 
University of Brazil; Certificado, University of Chile. , 

Gu, Tim Dennis... Associate Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1958, 1965 
B.S., Michigan College of Mining aod Technology; M.S., Auburn Uni Y. 
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Smirn, Curtis R. — — __... Associate Professor (Speech Communication), 
B.S., M.S., Pb.D., University of Southern Mississippi. 

Smiru, DAvip M.. —________ Instructor and Catalog Librarian, Library, 
B.S., Huntingdon on College; M.L.S., Emory University. 

SmitH, Denne L.. _..... Assistant Professor (Elementary Education), 
B.A., M.A,, Marshall “University; Ed, D., Auburn University. 

SmitH, Fioyp S. Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1946, 


B.S., Virginia Military Institute; B.S.Ch.£., M.S.Ch.E.. B.S.M.E., Auburn University, 
SmitH, HAROLD KERMIT, JR. aids J nstructor (Mathematics), 
B.S., M.S., North Texss State University. 
SmitTH, JAck H.. . Assistant Professor (Military Science), 
B.S., University ty of Texas at ut El Paso: Major, U.S. Army, 








1969 
1969 
1969 
1955 
1969 
1968 
1968 
1970 
1969 
1969 
1969 
1959 
1969 


SmirH, JAMes W. _.._—..... Assistant Proféssor (Management), 
B.S., Athens College; 1D. "Samford University. 

Smitn, JANer A. — _...._ Assistant Professor (Consumer Affairs), 
BFA, Wittenberg: University; MAF.A,, Indiana University. 

SmitH, Leo ANTHONY......._______ Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 
B.S.LE., M.S.LE., Georgia Institute of Technology; Ph.D., Purdue University. 
SmirH, Rosert C.. _... Alumni Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1961, 
B.S., Elmhurst College: MS., Ph.D., University of Illinois College of Medicine. 
SmitH, RosertT EW. _... Director of Administrative Data Processing, 

B.S., Southern Illinois University. 

SmitH, WituiAM Sreruen ._. Alumni Professor (Speech Communication), 1952, 
B.Ed., Northern Illinois State University; M.A,, Ph.D., Stanford University. 

Snow, Cartes R. _.. Associate Professor (Management), 
B.S.1.M., Auburn. University; MSL. M., Georgia Institute of Technology; D.B.A., Indiana 
University. 

Snow, SAMUEL P.__... Director of the Center for Urban and Regional 


Planning and Professor (Architecture), 1947, 
B.S., B.L.A., University of Massachuseus; M.S., M.L.A., Harvard University. 


SpeAKe, DAN W, ... Associate Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1955, 
B.S., M.S., PL.D., Auburn University. 

wrens, Wits 8 ee __.. Professor and Head (Psychology), 
A.B., M.Ed., University of Chattanooga; Ph.D., Peabody College. 

Speecie, Donna T. _______Librarian (Educational Media), 1969, 
B.S., M.E.D.. Auburn University. | 

Oe TSR hee a ___ Professor (Architecture), 1962, 
B.S.Arch., Clemson University; M.Arch., Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 

Srencer, Linty Hester —— ..... Associate Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1928, 
B.S., M.S., Oklahoma State University. 

Sourres, C. D, __. Associate Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 
B.S., M.A., Ph.D., “University of Missouri, 

STALLINGS, JAMES L..._ Associate Professor (Agricultural Economics & 


Rural Sociology), 
B.S., M.S.,. Purdue University; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 


STrat-wortu, Tom A,.__- eoemiestins Assistant Registrar, 1965, 
B.S., M.B.A., Auburn University. 

STALNAKER, CARROL C.. Associate Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1937, 
B.A,, State College of lowa: M.A., University of Iowa, 

STANALAND, EUGENE E.. _. Assistant Professor (Economics & Geography), 1960, 
B.S., Huntingdon College; M-.B.A,, University of Alabama. 

py ty Sf i ae Assistant Dean, School of Business, Professor 


(Economics & Geography), 1949, 
B.A., M.A., University of Nebraska; Ph.D., Ohio State University. 


STEPHENSON, JOSEPH... —____t_.____mmt_ Assistant Professor (Music), 
B.M., M.M., Peabody Conservatory. 

SreveNs, FRANK J. we Professor (Chemistry), 1947, 
B.S., University of Illinois: Ph. D., Iowa State University. 

Stimpson, Revenge P. Professor (Aerospace Studies), 
B.S., Furman University: Colonel, U.S. Air Force. 

Srokes, CHARLIE MACK _ Associate Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 1937, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

STRAWN, SARAH S. _... Instructor (Nutrition & Foods), 


B.S.H.E., University of North “Carolina; M.S., University of Tennessee. 


1969 
1970 
1961 
1970 
1967 
1935 
1950 


1968 
1946 
1964 


1969 
1967 
1959 
1967 
1962 
1970 
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Street, Donato R.._.. Associate Professor (Economics & Geography), 1965, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph Be, Pennsylvania State University. 

STREET, MARY GARDNER a . Instructor (Management), 1968 
B.S., Jacksonville State University; M.Ed., Auburn University. 

STRENGTH, D, RALpH — —-.__. Alumni Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1961, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 

Stronc, Roserr B. _ Director of High School and Junior College Relations, 1962, 1967 
B.S,, M.S., Auburn University. 





Stroup, Oxrorp EE... Assistant Professor (English), 1950, 1957 
B.S., M.A., Auburn University. 
Swaim, STeven F.___. Research Assistant (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1969 


B.S,, Kansas State University; D.V.M., Kansas State University. 

SwincLe, Homer Scorr_ Research Alumni Professor and Head (Fisheries & 

Allied Aquacultures), 1929, 1970 
B.S,, M.S., D.Sc. (Hon.), Ohio State University. e; 

SWINSON, WELDON FRANK... Alumni Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1964, 1969 
B.A,, Rice University; B.S.M.E., Texas Technological College; M.S.M.E.. Texas A&M 
University: Ph.D., University of Llinois. 


SWINT, MARGARET A, SSO structor (Foreign Languages), 1970 
B.A., M.A.T., Vanderbilt University. 
Sykes, MALTBY ss Professor (Art) and Alumni-Artist-in-Residence, 1942, 1954 


Studied with Wayman Adams, Diego Rivera, John Sloan, George C. Miller, Fernand Leger, 
Stanley William Hayter, and Andre Lhote. 

TAFLIN, Leo A, eS ____ Assistant Professor (Naval Science), 1969 
B.A., University of Minnesota; Lieutenant, U.S. Naval Reserve. 

TAMBLYN, Joun W, Professor (Music), 1948, 1962 
B.S., B.S,, Auburn University; M.Mus., Ph.D., University of Rochester. 

TANGER, GERALD Eucene — ____ __ Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1958, 1960 
B.S.. M.S., South Dakota School of Mines and Technology; Ph.D,, Oklahoma State University; 
L.L.B., Jones Law School, 

TAvGNeR, AGNES B.___.._ __—_ ~~ a Assistant Professor (Art), 1963 
B.F.A., M.F.A., University of [linois. 

Tayior, Howarp M. __ Research Lecturer (Agronomy & Soils), 1966 
B.S., Texas Technological College; Ph.D,, University of California, | 

Taytor, J. H, _ ——sResearch Lecturer (Agricultural Engineering), 1962, 1968 
B.S, Mississippi State University; Pb.D., Auburn University. ~~ 

TAyror,. James §._ _ Assistant Professor (Speech Communication), 1969 
B.A,, M.A., Auburn University; Ph.D., Florida State University. 

Tayuor, Ronaip S...... stricton, (Gealogy), 1968 
B.A., Denison University; M.S., University of Kentucky. 

TayLor, THomas N. he i ___ Extension Associate (Field Services), 1969, 1970 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 

TAyLor, Zetma LOWELL, ) 








ee 





‘ate Professor and Head (Chemical 
ein i Engineering), 1962, 1970 


B.S.Ch.E., University of Idaho; M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D. University of Florida. 
Teer, Patricia ANNE _ Assistant Professor (Pathology © Parasitology), 1959, 1963 


D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. 
Trocins, JouN E,W ___ Associate Professor (Chemistry), 1966, 1969 


B.S., Sheffield University; AM., Ph.D., Boston University. 
THAxToNn, G. DonaLp __ Assistant Professor (Physics), 1966 


B.S., University of Richmond: Ph.D., University of North Carolina, 
THomAsson, C. Larry Associate Professor (Pharmacy), 1966 


B.S., University of Cincinnati? Ph.D., University of Florida, , 
_ Assistant Professor (Family and 


tT ; ’ 
met gh Nin ts Child Development), 1970 

B.A., University of Florida; M.A., Columbia University. 

THOMPSON, Otnn C._..........._---.. Instructor (Botany and Microbiology), 1970 
A.B., Samford University; M.S., Auburn University, 

THOMPSON, SwwNEY Lre_______...-. Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1937, 1948 
B.S,, Birmingham-Southern College; M.S,, Tulane University; M.A,, University oS Michigan, 

THornron, Rosert. W.__.._______ Associate Professor (Technical Services), 1966 
B.S., Ohio State University; M.A., Colorado State University. er 

Tuurtow, DonaLy L.. Associate Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1967 
B.S., M.S., Kansas State University; Ph.D., Michigan State University, 


—————e 
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TimMBerRLake, INGown V. Associate Professor (Building Technology), 1970 
B.B.C., B.C.E., Auburn University, 
Tidetner Seer: Fo Assistant Professor (Music), 1969 
B.A., Auburn University, 
Torri, Rosert C. _____. Assistant Professor (Theatre), 1969 
B.A., Webster College; M. re University of Denver. 
‘TOWNSEND, JOHN Epwarp — _ Assistant Professor (Aerospace Engineering) 1967 
A.B., M.A., Bob Jones University; M.S., Purdue University. 
TOWNSEND, JoserH B...____ Instructor and Gift & Exchange Librarian, Library, 1970 
B.A... The George Washington University; M.S... Florida State University. 
TRANSUE, WitttAM R, R._ Research Assistant Professor (Mathematics), 1967, 1968 
A.B., Harvard University; Ph.D,, University of Georgia. 
Treapway, JAMes LL... ~~ -dnstructor (English), 1970 
B.A., George Peabody College; M.A., Vanderbilt University. 
Trimare, Richary W.. is * to 8 ___._.... Instructor (Mathematics), 1968 
B.S., Valparaiso University; M.S., Auburn University. 
Troetstaur, RicwArp L. _____._.__ Instructor (Psychology), 1968, 1969 
A.A., Riverside City College; B. A M.A., San Diego State College. 
Trucks, Louts B. Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1964 
B.S., Auburn University; M Ss. ‘University of Pittsburgh. 
TRUELOVE, BRYAN __ .. Associate Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1967 
B.Sc., Ph.D., University ‘of Sheffield. 
Tucker, Howarp F....____ Associate Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1949, 1962 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 
Tucker, JOHN P._ ——.. .. Instructor (Elementary Education), 1970 
B.S., Troy State University; M. Fd., Auburn University. 
Tumetson, RONALD A, _. Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1970 
B.S., U.S. Military Academy; Major, U.S. Army. 
Turk, Etizasetn S.. Serials Librarian, 1966, 1968 
B.A.. Tulane University: M. Ed., Auburn University. 
Turk, WittiAM Brooks. ew Director of Student Health, 1955, 1970 
B.S., Auburn University; M. D., ‘Louisiana State University Medical Center. 
pe ee | ________. Associate Professor (Psychology), 1956, 1969 
B.S., Auburn University; Ph. D., Florida State University. 
Turner, Louise KK, Associate Professor (Health, Physical Education 
& Recreation), 1987, 1970 
B.A., Southwestern Louisiana University; M.A., M.S., Louisiana State University; Ph.D., 
New York University. 
Turney, D. M.... Associate Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1940, 1962 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Illinois. 
Marjorie Tyre — . <n Professor (Music), 1967 
Artist Diploma and B. <. “Curtis Institute | of Music. 
Umeacn, ARNOLD W....._ Professor (Health, Physical Education © 
Recreation), 1944, 1945 
B.S., Southwestern State Teachers College: M.A., Colorado State College of Education, 
VACHON, RecinALp I. __...... Alumni Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1958, 1963 
M.S.N.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Oklahoma State University; LL.B., Jones Law 
Vacooyvic, Lawrence R. Assistant Professor (Zoology & Entomology), 1969 
B.S,, M.S., North Carolina State University; Ph.D., North Carolina State University. 
Vatiery, Georaia G.. _ Associate Professor (Psychology), 1951, 1969 
BS., M.A., Louisiana State. University; MS., Auburn University. 
VANDEGRIFT, CATHERINE F,._ Instructor (Foreign Languages), 1967 
B.S., Birmingham-Southern ‘College; M. he Columbia Theological Seminary. 
VANDEGRIFT, FRANK Director of Cooperative Education, 1964, 1966 
B.M.E., Georgia Institute of Technology: M.A., Columbia Theological Seminary. 
Van De Mark, Mivpren S. - Professor (Nutrition & Foods), 1948, 1966 
B.S., Apbuarn Unvveryity; M.S., Columbia University. 
Van Doren, Kewnetw Roo nstructor (Mathematics), 1969 
B.A., University wi Texas. 
VANLANDINGHAM, Gavyin L....... Assistant Professor (Agricultural Economics 
AN & Rural Sociology), 1968 
B.A., Milled Colbjte M.A., PA.D., Misisippi State University. 
VANLANDINGHAM, JANICE — _._ Assistant Professor (Sociology), 1968 


B.S., Western Kentucky University; M.A. “Ph.D., Mississippi State University. 
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VestaL, DONALD M., JR. Professor and Head (Mechanical Engineering), 1959, 1969 
B.S.M.E., B.S.E.E., M.S.M.E., Texas AkM University; Ph.D., Stanford University. 


Vincent, Crem E., Jr.__.________ Assistant Professor of AF Aerospace Studies, 1969 
B.S., Auburn University; Captain, United States Air Force. 
VINSON, JOHNNY B.___ Assistant Band Director and Assistant Professor (Music), 1969 


B.S., M.£d., Auburn University. 
Vives, DoNALD Louts —_. Associate Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1953, 1957 
B.S., M.S., Columbia University, 





WaAkeroxp, KAren Hinson. I nstructor (Foreign Languages), 1969 
B.A., Vanderbilt University. 
WALDEN, JOHN C, —..... Associate Professor (Educational Administration), 1966, 1969 


B.A., University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., California State College; Ph.D., Clare- 
mont Graduate School. 

WAtorop, HERBERT MARSHALL Assistant Professor (Health, Physical 

Education & Recreation), 1960, 1967 

B.S,, M.S., Auburn University. 

WALKER, DoNALD F, .___ Professor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1958, 1966 
D.V.M., Colorado State University. 

WALKER, Ropert P. _.Assistant Professor (Textile Enginecring), 1968 
B.S.T.M., Auburn University; M.S., Institute of Textile Technology. 





WALKIN, Jacon A 8001ate Professor (Political Science), 1969 
A.B., Cornell University; M.A., Yale University: Ph.D., University of California at Berkeley, 
WALL, MINNIE ____.___ Associate Professor and Head of Catalog Division, 


Library, 1947, 1965 
A.B,, Tift College; B.S.L.S., Peabody College; M.Ed., Auburn University. 
Watts, Bury G. Band Director and Associate Professor (Music), 1961, 1965 
B.M., Baylor University; M.Mus., Manhattan School of Music; Ph.D., Florida State University. 
WALLs, NAncy Mims — Assistant Professor (Art), 1967, 1970 
B.V.A., M.F.A,, Auburn University. 
WALTER, TAs _Assistant Professor (Foundations of Education), 1968 
et Huntingdon College; B.D., Virginia Episcopal Seminary; M.S., £4.D., Auburn 
versity, 
Watters, Kenner W... — A ssistant Professor (Philosophy), 1964, 1966 
B.A., Roosevelt University; M.A., Northwestern University. 
WARBINGTON, THOMAS L. Assistant Professor (Foreign Languages), 1960, 1962 
B.S., Mississippi College; M.A., University of Mississippi. 
With fe te fe te __ Professor (Chemistry), 1957, 1965 
B.S., Indiana State Teachers College; M.S., University of Kentucky; Ph.D., Purdue University. 
Waup, CHARLOTTE R. CCC sistant PProflessor’ (Physics), 1959, 1964 
w B.S., University of Kentucky; M.S., Ph.D., Ashe che a 
ARN nd Head, Social Science Division, 
ER, JOHN E...__ Associate Professor a Library, 1959, 1964 
- B.S., B.S.L.S., New York State Teachera College; M.A., Ed.D., agar aa, ‘ob 
ARREN, W.M.._————__*~Prrofessor and Head (Animal & Dairy Sciences), ' 
B.S., Michigan State wane M.5., Texas ri University; Ph.D., University of Missouri. 
WASHINGTON, WILLIAM TAYLOR Assistant Professor and Swimming Coach 
(Health, Physical Education & Recreation), 1958, 1969 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 


Warers, JOHN PArrick ee 
B.A., Auburn University; M.A., University of Florida. 


























___Instructor (English), 1968 





Warers, Witla TA 2 ee See Professor (Textile Engineering), 1958, 1963 
B.S.T.£., Clemson University; M.S,, Institute of Textile Technology. ' : 
Warkins, James F._. Assistant Dean (Educational Administration), 1969, 1970 


B.LE., Georgia Institute of Technology; M.Ed,, Ed.D., Auburn University. 
Watkins, Roserr L._ Instructor (Marketing & Transportation), 1969 


B.B.A., M.B.A., University of Georgia. 
Watson, Jack E. ____ Assistant Professor (Zoology & Entomology), 1965 


B.S., Shippensburg State College; M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University. 
Wear, Berry Instructor & Science Librarian, Library, 1970 


B.A., Ala College; M.S.L.S., University of North Carolina. 
Wear, a  — wae 2s Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1939, 1959 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Purdue University. . 
FAVER, ANDREW M._ _..Professor (Education), 1960, 1969 


B.S., Tennessee Technological University; M.A., Ed.D., University of Tennessee. 
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Wesster, Dennis B.....__._._ Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1970 
B.S.L.E., M.S.1.E., | West Virginia University: Ph.D., Purdue University, 

Werssincer, Rat T. A nstructor (English), 1968 
B.A., Augustana College; M.A... Auburn University. 

WeEtsH, Bernarn H... Instructor (English), 1969 
B.S., Livingston State University; M. A. A Auburn University. 











WERNER, JEANNE FE, —_._______ Assistant Professor (Foundations of Education), 1970 
B.S., Clarion State College; M.Ed., Ed.D., State University of New York. 
WERNER, Wayne E. _ -—_—- Assistant Professor (Counselor Education), 1969 


B.S., Brockport State ‘Teachers College; M.Ed., Ed.D., University of New York at Buffalo. 
West, Ruea H., JR. = = ——__—.. Professor (Management), 1970 
B.S., University of Tennessee; Ph.D., University of Alabama, 
WESTENHAVER, MARYLINE C, ........ Instructor & Architecture Librarian, Library, 1970 
B.Arch., Auburn University. 
Wuattey, JAmes C., JR. Tare 
B.S., M.B.A,, Auburn University. 





_......_ Instructor (Accounting & Finance), 1965 


WHEATLEY, WALTER B.... __... Assistant Professor (Chemistry), 1966, 1969 
= a Sicounanamt: Southern College; M.T., (ASCP) Lloyd Noland Foundation; M.S., Auburn 
niversity 
Wuite, Cuartes RAYMOND —_____ Associate Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1966 
B.S.M.E., M.S.LE., Ph.D., LE., Purdue University. 
Wuire, Morris... ~RProfessor (Agricultural Economics & 


Rural Sociology), 1950, 1960 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University. 


Wurre, RonAtp —— ——..... Research Associate (Electrical Engineering), 1969 
B.E.E., M.S.E.E., Auburn University. 

Wuarre, Virginia C.________.___ Associate Professor (Foods & Nutrition), 1954, 1966 
B.S., University of “Montevallo; M.S., University of Tennessee, 

Warrren, Davin O....__.. Assistant Professor (Economics & Geography), 1968 
B.S,, College of Charleston; M.A,, University of South Carolina; Ph.D., Tulane University. 

WuiTTLe, Berry A. _ Assistant Professor (Nutrition & Foods), 1970 
B.S., Alabama College; Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 

Wiccins, Acer M. — Professor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1946, 1959 
D.V.M., Auburn University; M.5S., Kansas State University. 

Wicoins, Earw L. —........ Associate Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1956 


B.S., M.S., Oklahoma State University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 
Wiccins, LORNA A. Assistant Professor and Head, Acquisitions 
Division, Library, 1968 





B.A., Agnes Scott College; M.L.S,, Emory University. 
WiLeanks, Mary E. —_...... Assistant Professor and Special Collections 


Librarian, Library, 1959, 1962 
AB: 5; Dnlversity of Montevallo; M.A., Emory University; M.S.L.S., University of North 
rolina 
WILcox, Roy C.. ~~ Say Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1969 
B.S., M.S., ove _ Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., University of Missouri 
WiLKEN, LEON _ Associate Professor (Pharmacy), 1963 
BS., a: hilversiéy; MS., Ph.D., ‘University ‘of Texas. 








Wittarp, Juin L. _._._ Instructor (Elementary Education), 1968 
B.A., B.S., Jasksonville University; M.Ed., Aubtirn University. 

Wiers, Jack C...______.- Professor and Head (Foundations of Education), 1967 
9g ey M.A., Baylor University; B.D., Southwestern Theological Seminary; Ph.D., Universit’ 
of Texas. 

WitttaMs, Byron B., JR... Professor (Pharmacy), 1951, 1962 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., University of Florida. 

WittiaMs, Doucias F.__.__ Assistant Professor (Educational Administration), 1970 
a Northern Michigan University; M.A., University of Michigan; Ph.D., University 

exas. 


WILLIAMS, ELizApeTH Grimes Assistant Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1946, 1959 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University: 

WILLIAMS, ERNEST. ...-.. Professoy (Mathematics), 1934, 1948 
B.S., Birmingham- Southern College; M. a" ‘Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Michiga? 

WituamMs, Hucn O. _.. uw. Professor (Art), 1957, 1 
B.A.A., Auburn University; ri M. Columbia University, 

Wittiams, Joun C., Jr. Associate Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1970 
B.S., M.S., North Carolina State University; Ph.D., Iowa State University, 
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Wituams, Nick O..0 asttrictor (Mathematics), 
B.A., M.A., University of Texas. 

WilAvausoh,, ‘Epiaate "5 Professor (History), 1957, 1970 
A.B., M.A., University of Florida; Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania, 

WILLIAMSON, JosepH C,... Extension Associate (Field Services), 1970 
B.S., University of Georgia; M.S., Auburn University, 

WILMoTH, JAMES N. —_ Instructor (Foundations of Education), 1970 
B.S., Marshall College; M.S., Wayne State University. 








Witson, JANE A. Assistant Professor (Zoology-Exitomology), 1968 
B.S., Limestone College; M.S., Ph.D., Clemson University, 
Witson, Lowetx Eo Professor {Agricultural Economies © 


Rural Sociology), 1960, 1968 
B.S., Murray State University; M.S., University of Kenrucky; Ph.D,, University of [linois. 
Witt, Geratp R, __ Assistant Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1962, 1965 
B.S... Western Kentucky State University; M.S., Clemson University. 
WINGARD, Joun W.. ___. Assistant Professor (Technical Services), 1957, 1962 
B.S,, M.S,, Auburn University. 
Ty at ee ne TE 
ey B.S., M.S,, Auburn University, A Animal § 
INKL aa “iate Professor (Large Animal Su 
ER, JOHN K,..... Associate f (Larg o Medicmer 1962. 1988 








Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1932, 1969 








D.V.M., Colorado State University. 
WoLverron, CLYDE 
B.A., University of Akron. 
Woopart, James R,. 


__ Instructor (Foreign Languages), 1966 


Pn ee Professor (English), 1952, 1965 
B.S., Murray State University; M.A., University of Kentucky; Ph.D.. Vanderbilt University. 

Wooparp, CAMILLE M. ____sImstructor (Accounting & Finance), 1969 
B.A., Huntingdon College; M.B.A., Auburn University, | 

Wray, Freperick EE. Research Associate (Office of Institutional Analysis), 1970 


B.S., M.E., Auburn University. ; ’ 
Wricur, CLARENCE fs .—_- ns __ Instructor (Educational Media), 1970 


B.S., University of Alabama; M.E., Auburn University, 
Waicnt, James S.. _ Instructor (Anatomy & Histology), 1967 


B.S., M.S., Clemson University. 5 haan 
Wxicut, Jone P.... A sistant Professor (Elementary Education), | 
B.S., M.Ed., University of Georgia; Ph.D., University of Alabama, ; 
Wricut, Tuomas L.___ = Associate Professor (English), 1960, 1964 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Tulane University. . 
Yarsroucn, H, WEYMAN Assistant Professor (Naval Science), 1969 
B.S.B.A., Auburn University; Lieutenant, U.S, Navy. 
YARBROUGH, MuLron E., jx ——........__—___—_——Asistant Professor (Naval Science), 1968 
B.S., U.S. Naval Academy; M.S., Auburn University; Lieutenamt, US, Navy. 





ee ad 

















ooo 





* B.S,, Auburn University; M.S., University of 7 6 ltural Economics & 
gricultu 
EAGER, Josep H.——..... Professor and Head (Agricul Sociology), 1946, 1964 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 
YIELDING, KATRINA ___ Assistant Professor (Secondary Education), 1965, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Ed.D., Auburn University, f , 
Younc ; Ith, Physical Education 
OUNG, LurHeR M...____ Associate Professor (Hea we Recreation), 1944, 1959 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University, 
Yu, JAMes C. M.S Assistant Professor (Mechanical 


B.S,, National Taiwan University; M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; 


Engineering), 1967 
Ph.D., Auburn. 


u : . . , 
ZABEL, Secon f. ss ggsistant Professor (Animal & Datry Sciences), 1970 
B.S., M.S., Kansas State University. inl 
ZALOOM, Victor Calaas bisa Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineermg), 1970 


j i Houston. 
B.S.1.E., MS.L.E., University of Florida; Pb.D., University of ; 
Nor, paiske t ae, phat & : ______ Assistant Professor (Mathematics), 1968 


B.S.. M.S., D., iversit of Houston, : 
ZIEGLER, Pp AUL Me elt tego ___ Associate Professor (Chemistry), 1949, 1958 
i can Fudinwes wh htt. ity of Cincinnati, 
Fe a Pe eae ea " Assistant Professor (Architecture), 1970 


+ Roperr... cms University of Oregon. 


Zwiry -eeeeee - —e --- 
B.S., B.Arch., Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.Arch., 
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ALLEN, Rocer W.___Dean Emeritus of the School of Science and Literature, June, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Michigan; Ph.D., Columbia University. 
ALLISON, FRED. Professor Emeritus of Physics, March, 1961 


A.B., Emory and Henry eyes a M.A., Ph.D., University of Virginia; D.Sc, Auburn 
University; LL.D., Emory and Henry College 


ALyorD, Ben FINLEY... Professor Emeritus of Research Data Analysis, June, 1966 
B.S., M.S., University of Illinois. 

APPLEBEE, FRANK W... ._ —___._......Head Professor Emeritus, Art, August, 1969 
Diploma, Massachusetts College of Art; B.S.. M. App. Art, Auburn University. 


« 





Basore, Cresurne A... Professor, Emeritus of Chemical Engineering, June, 1963 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; M.A., University of Michigan; Ph.D., Columbia University. 
BuRKHART, E, WALTER... Professor Emeritus of Architecture, June, 1964 


B.S., Arch., Washington State University; M.S., Arch,, Columbia University. 
CarLoviiz, Gites H ___Professor Emeritus, Electrical Engineering, June, 1965 
B.S., M.S.E.E., Auburn University. 
Coss, CHArLes N.____ Professor Emeritus of Industrial Engineering, December, 1970 
B.S., Clemson University; B.1.£., M.S,, Auburn University. 
Coprepce, WILLIAM Houston—._.___._________ Associate Professor Emeritus, 
Industrial Engineering, June, 1966 
B.S., Oklahoma State University; M.S., Auburn University. 
Eaton, W. H.__. Associate Professor Emeritus, Dairy Husbandry, March, 1961 
B.S., North Carolina State University. 
Epwarps, CHARLES WESLEY. .._____.._._.______..____Registrar Emeritus, June, 1966 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Harvard University. 
ELIZONDO, YNDALECIO ANDRES toni ssociate Professor Emeritus, 
Mechanical Engineering, June, 1966 














B.S.C.E., B.S.M.E., M.S., Auburn University. 
EvANS, Ropert K....... Associate Professor Emeritus of Health, Physical 


Education, and Recreation, August, 1969 
B.S., M.S., North Carolina State University. 


Gosser, Leo GG... nnn Professor Emeritus, English, June, 1967 
B.S,, Kirksville State College; Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


Grimes, J, C. Professor Emeritus, Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, March, 1961 
B.S., University of Tennessee; M.S., University of Kentucky. 


Guyton, Fave E._ Professor Emeritus, Zoology-Entomology, June, 1963 
B.5., M.S., Ohio State University. 


HeatH, McKenzie —...Professor Emeritus, Small Animal Surge 
and Medicine, July, 1968 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 


HucuHEs, Gorpon__.__._..________mm_#_._ Professor Emeritus of Physics, June, 1970 
B.A., Oberlin College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Illinois. 

Huntiey, Micuen C._ —__——.-.......Dean Emeritus, Faculties, July, 1968 
B.A., Millsaps College; M.A., Emory University; LL.D., Millsaps College; Lict.D., Universit? 

















of Miami. 

Hutse., Wirsur Hatt._.____ Professor Emeritus, Athletic Department, June, 1963 
A.B., University of Missouri. 

Ispet, C. L.—_______._mt_._____ Professor Emeritus, Horticulture, March, 1961 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., Michigan State University. 

tt a ees Professor Emeritus, History, August, 1969 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University; M.A., University of Chicago. 
JOuNsON, SipNEY W. —._____—._. Associate Professor Emeritus, Political 
Science, March, 197° 





B.S., M.S,, Auburn University. 

Jones, Dan T.._.__...._.. Professor Emeritus, Industrial Laboratories, June, 196! 
Diploma, Auburn University. 

Kinc, DALE FL. Professor Emeritus of Poultry Science, July, 1967 
B.S., Oregon State University; M.S., Kansas State University. 

KUDERNA, JEROME. nme. Professor Emeritus, Education, June, 1962 
B.S., M.A., Michigan State University. 


Lawson, Stanton C. D.___Professor Emeritus of Mechanical Engineering, June, 197° 
B.S.Sc., University of Toronto; M.S., University of Michigan. 


Moore, Joun RIicHARD. 2 Pvcofessor Emeritus, English, 1964 
A.B., Tulane University; A.M,, Ph.D., Harvard University. 
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Moore, Omar CCA sscociate Professor Emeritus, Chemical 
Engineering, September, 1969 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
NEAL, je H.____ Head Professor Emeritus of Agricultural Engineering, August, 1967 
S., Kansas State University; M.S., University of Minnesota; Ph.D., University Migouri, 
PARTIN, Roperr L. = _______ Professor Emeritus of History, June, 1970 
BS., Middle Tennessee State University; M.A., Ph.D., Peabody College. 
Pitts, Joun E. __Associate Professor Emeritus, Mathematics, March, 1961 
B.S,, E.E., Auburn University. : 
Price, Epwin O.. Professor Emeritus, Chemistry, December, 1969 
A.B.,, University of Colorado; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University, 





— «-e 











PuMPHREY, eS | ee Re, ay —— een Emeritus, Engineering, June, 1969 
B.S., B.E.E., E.E., D.Sc. (hon.), Ohio State University. , 
REYNOLDs, ALFRED WA? <= ae Head Professor Emeritus, History and 


Political Science, June, 1964 

B.S., M.S., Auburn University; M.A., Ph.D., University of California. 

Rircie, Vircinta Corsin__ Associate Professor Emeritus, Home Economics, June, 1966 
B.S., M.S., University of Kentucky. } 

Rosinson, A. Juve. _____ Associate Professor Emeritus, Mathematics, June, 1967 
B.S,, Clemson University; M.A., Emory University. , 

Roy, KENNETH BL Editor Emeritus of Department, Publications, July, 1968 
B.J.. University of Missouri. ; 

Sauiac, L. M.___ ______ Professor Emeritus, Engineering Graphics, March, 1961 
B.S., University of North Carolina; M.S., Auburn University. 

SAUNDERS, CHARLES RICHARD. Dean Emeritus, School of Chemistry, July, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Nebraska. 

SCHRADER, GLENN A..______._...__-Professor Emeritus of Chemistry, Sept., 1967 


B.S., M.S., i liege; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 
Beloit College June, 1963 


SEAL, JAMES LEWIS ee Professor Emeritus, Botany, 
wane, Clemson University; M.S., Iowa State University; Ph.D., University of Minnesota. 


SPANN, RANSOM D..______ Professor Emeritus, Electrical Engineering, June, 1964 


BS.E.E., E.E., Auburn University. ; - 
SPARKS, FRANK M. Associate Professor Emeritus of Physics, June, 1970 


B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Ilinois. vent 
SPIDLE, MARION WALKER. Dean Emeritus, coe of Home Economics, June, 

B.S,, Alabama College; B.S., M.A., Columbia University. . 
SturKtE, D. Gs Professor Emeritus, Agronomy and Soils, Jaty, 


=< B.S., Auburn University; M.S., lowa State University; pe p ppchco Ry 
ARD, late Professor Emeritus, nad sia 
RD, BENJAMIN P.____.__ Associate Prof Engineering, July, 1968 
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B.S., U.S. Naval Academy; M-S.M.E., Columbia University. 
Ware, Lamar Mims... _Head Professor Emeritus, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. , 
eritus, Education, April, 1965 
Wurre, Raymonp H.__—___——__-_-_.._Professor = . AM., University of Chicago; 


B.S., Southwest Missouri State College; A.B., Drury 
Ed.D., Columbia University. 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 
Personnel, 


BALL, Joun Cooper, ju, —____——Director of Nonacademic Busineds Office, 1967 


Horticulture, June, 1966 





B.S.M.E., Aub University. i 

BEAR, Ronert cat “Comptroller and Anitent Te Business Office, 1961 
B.S., Cornell University; M.B.A., George Washington © ae! 

Beckwirn, Wittinss Sho ___ Director of Sports Public Relations, sogytthee = 





B.S.. Aub U ; ¢ ity. 1 ; ; 
Bowman, pimonies R._ ae __ Construction Engineer, heanh-F wh (mn 1945 
+ . » a 
Bkacin, GLENNS __. Television Operation Manager, Tek sion, 1960, 1 


. . ; 066 
BRavserry, Grorce L......_..__- Associate Secretary, Alumni Association, 1951, } 
B.S., University of Georgia. 
Burcess, Joun Rosenrt...........-._—_——-- Purchasing = 
CaLHouN, Gussie R eo  aaaissistant to the Dean of 
B.A,, M.A., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. 


Agent, Business Office, 1966 
omen, 1963 
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CARGILE, Trupy._______Editor, University News Bureau, University Relations, 

Cook, CLARENCE E.- - —— eeeeeeesSsSSSSSSSSSsSé*@“ZSirecttor’ Of Auburn Union, 
B.A., M.A., Birmingham-Southern College. 

Cook, Jerry T. ie 
B.S., Auburn University. 

DAVIDSON, WILLIAM M., Jr._______ Sports Editor, Auburn Athletic Department, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

DAWwsON, MILLARD E. Chief Security Officer, Buildings and Grounds, 

Evuiotr, Tommy R.A sistant Director, (Admissions Office), 
B.S., Austin Peay State University; M.Ed., Auburn University. 


Director, Magnolia Dormitories, 





ee 








FLEMING, ReupeN W,..._._._._._ Manager, Programming, Educational Services, 

Flournoy, Georce B, 0 CResident Manager, Sewell Hall, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Foster, Georce C.._._ __—s Assistant to the Dean, School of Arts and Sciences, 


B.S., Auburn University. 
FRANKLIN, JAMES L.____.._____Manager, EDP Operations, Computer Center, 
GEIGER, SIDNEY E._ —_ Assistant Bursar, Business Office, 
B.A., Auburn University. 


GairFin, CHARLES M. 
B.S., Auburn University. 











Assistant Director (Student Financial Aid), 











GOGGANS, MALLETTE P......... Assistant to the Dean, Home Economics, 
B.S., University of Georgia; M.H.E., Auburn University, 

GRAVES, MILTON L., Jr.__.__..__ Administrative Assistant, Buildings and 

Grounds, 1962, 

B.S.1.M., Auburn University. 

Haney, Patrie._ a... dministrative Assistant, Alumni Office, 1934, 

HemBree, OLAN A.__._ Administrative Assistant, Engineering Extension Service, 

Henry, PAu W. — Director of Auxiliary Enterprises, 1954, 

Housei, Davin E,W EE SESSA dd ministrative Assistant and Auditor, 


Auburn Athletic Department, 
B.A., Auburn University. 








HockMAN, WARREN D.._--__ Administrative Assistant to Dean, School of 
Architecture and Fine Arts, 
Howargp, Mitrorn K,....-- ————EEeesessssssSC(CsssS(Cs(CSsS‘CSsST vrzzintwtz, A tn lcthécs, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
HuLinc, CHarves K., JR. Assistant Registrar, Registrar's Office, 1968, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Jenkins, FRANK W.__Counselor I1I, Vocational Rehabilitation Service, 1949, 
A.B., Emory University; M.Ed., Auburn University. 
Jones, Dittarp F.- Administrative Assistant (Educational Media), 1966, 
B.S,, Auburn University. 
Jones, HANtEL____$_____mmtm_mt___ Assistant to Dean of Engineering, 1958, 
B.A,, Millsaps College; B.D., Duke University; B.C.E.. Auburn University. 
Jones, Witn1amM L.-__EssStupervisor, Duplicating Service, 1949, 
Jorpan, EvetyN WALKER OW Assistant to Dean of Women, 1964, 
B.A., University of South Carolina; M.A., Auburn University. 
Kinc, Lester C.. Stupervisor of Photographic Services, 1949, 
Kirkwoop, Alice P. Administrative Assistant and Payroll Accountant, 
Business Office, 1951, 


B.S., Auburn University. 
KiAse, NORMAN N.__ Senior Personnel Assistant, University Personnel, 1966, 


KNAPP, Byron S., M.D. _.____Assistant Director of Student Health, 
B.S., M.D., Wayne State University. 

Lakin, Evizasetu B.... _..ssistant Payroll Accountant, Business Office, 

LANGHAM, JEAN E,W. Superintendent of Nurses, 1968, 
R.N., Methodist Hospital. 


Lepsettrer, Lowett__ Activities and Foreign Students Adviser, 1964, 
B.S., Auburn University; B.D., New Orleans Theological Seminary. 


Lovvorn, KAve Fo Editor of The Alumnews, 1965, 
B.A., Auburn University, 























1962 
1960 


1968 


1951 
1970 


1967 
1963 


1952 


1966 
1967 


1970 


3 


1963 
1969 
1965 


1970 
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MAINS, CHARLES.._._. ___Data Processing Accountant, Business Office, 1965 


B.S.. Kent State University. 


McCarty, Mary L,_.....__ Ad ministrative Secretary and Secretary to 
Board of Trustees, President's Office, 1961, 1966 


McGowen, DrusiLtA Boone SS Assistant Editor, News Bureau, 
University Relations, 1962 


Mims, WILLIAM Henry_._______-___ Superintendent of Maintenance and 
Operations, Buildings and Grounds, 1964 





B.S., Auburn University. 
Muuurns, MArion DeWrtr_______Ad ministrative Assistant, Chemistry 
Department, 1952, 1968 
B.S., Auburn University. , 
NoLan, JAMes A.W Assistant to the Dean, School of Business, 1969 
B.S., Bridgewater State College; M.Ed., Boston University. : 
O'Brien, JAMEs F,, Jr._____ Assistant Director, Engineering Extension 
Service, 1957, 1967 


B.M.E., M.M.E., Auburn University. ae 
PARKER, JAMES C.... A sistant Director, Admissions Office, 1968 
A.B., University of Alabama; M.A., Auburn University, 
PEAK, WILLIAM F,_______-__-_ Mechanical Engineer, Buildings and Grounds, 1964 


B.S.1.M., M.S.M.E., Auburn University. ; 
Puiturps, ERnesr A. __ Bursar, Business Office, 1964, 1967 


B.S., Auburn University. W tori 
PoweELL, Mrs. CINDERELLA C.____-_—- Supervisor of Women's Dormitories, 
Mas. (Cn P Dean of Women’s Staff, 1947 


_ Housing Manager, Caroline Draughon Village, 1968 














Reeves; FRANK... 


B.S., Auburn University. . 
Administrative Assistant to Dean, School 


Ric iS? ital £3 
ala R ALKA Wh Sy of Business, 1969 
Rivey, Ruerr FE... SS Chief Accountant, Business Office, 1963, 1968 
B.S., Aub University. , : 
ROBERTS, Cichbecd “Tare Director, Student Financial Aid, 1968, 1970 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Roven, Resecca H..______.. Graduate School Registrar, Graduate School, 1956, 1968 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Rusu, KATHRYN SS. 


B.S., M.S:, Auburn University. 
SIMMONs, ELpripce S., M.D. — Assistant Director of Student Health, 1960 


B.S., M.D., University of Virginia. 
Sims, BENNETT... ss CS _. Store Manager, University Bookstore, 1946, 1947 
Succ, ETHEL a Head of Women's Housing, 1957, 1968 


B.S., M.E., Auburn University. : . 
TAYLor, Epwarp B.— Coordinator of Off Campus Housing, Student Affairs, 1957, 1969 
B.S., Davidson College; B.S., North Carolina State University; M.A,, Columbia University; 
Ph.D., University of Nebraska. : 
Tuomas, Dorotuy EuizAsern______Asssistant to the Dean of Women, 1969 


B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Florida State University. i , 
Trrpins, Francis E. ‘Financial Assistant, Agriculture Administration, 1929, 1966 


Ware, Ropert E.. ____ Chief Engineer, Educational! Television, 1959, 1968 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Watprop, Rut C... 
WALKER, JOE MARTIN. 
WittiaMs, DupLtey Ow. 


Food Director, Dining Hall Service, 1949, 1951 








_Assistant Purchasing Agent, Business Office, 1928, 1937 
Administrative Assistant to Dean of Engineering, 1966 


visi am Director, Educational 
Television Progr See Tuk iiss 


B.A., University of Kentucky. , - - 
Witusams, L. B.__ Editor, University Publications, University Relations, 1956, 1962 


B.S., ; ; M.S., Peabody College. 
Watts ar as not Fs ec Drie firmer (9, 1950 
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HArry M. Puivpotr, A.B., Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., LL.D., LL.D. President 
W. S. BAitey, D.V.M., M.S., Sc.D., Vice President for 
Academic & Administrative Affairs 
Ben T. LANHAM, JR., B.S., MS., Ph.D., Vice President for Research 
Epwin V. Smrru, B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Director 
R. D. Rouse, B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Associate Director 
C. F. Simmons, B.S., MS., Ph.D., Assistant Director 
Tom E. Correy, B.S., MS., Assistant Director for Outlying Units 
FRANCES E. Tivris, Financial Assistant 


Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology 


Yeacer, J. H.._____________mm.Professor and Head of Department, 1946, 1964 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 

BLACKSTONE, Kf ; eee ___._______Professor, 1938, 1953 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University, 

DANNER, M. Ac ea Se ao TS 1943, 1957 
B.S., Texas Technological College; MS.., University of Tennessee. 

POU MRE NT RC eee per esha ne PTO EEE: | LOND, LGC 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University. 

pe Oe a a ee. Professor, 1960, 1968 
B.S., Murray State University; M.S., University of Kentucky; Ph.D., University of Ulinois. 

Ber, S. C_._ CA Ss0cinte Professor, 1956, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 

DUNKELBERGER, J. E Associate Professor, 1962, 1967 


A.B., Franklin and Marshall “College; M M.S., Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D., Mississippi 
State University. 


- 




















Se ee ________. Associate Professor, 1969 
B.S,, M.S., Purdue University; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 
Cionts, HowaArp A., Jr. A sistant Professor, 1962, 1968 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University: Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
McCoy, Epwarp W.. _.________ Assistant Professor, 1967 
B.S., M.S., University of Nevada; Ph.D., D., University of Tennessee. 
VANLANDINCHAM, CALVIN L. Assistant Professor, 1968 
B.A., Millsaps College; M.A,, Ph.D., Mississippi State University. 


Sen a ee 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
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Hammett, Rutw A. Research Associate, 1955 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
MclItwyre, SHerwoop C., Jeo Research Associate, 1970 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Agricultural Engineering 

Kummer, F, A..____._____mm#m__ Professor and Head of Department, 1935, 1948 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Buscn, CHARLEs D. ———__________..... Associate Professor, 1969 
B.S., Cornell University; M.S., Utah State University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 

Dumas, W. T._. rn Associate Professor, 1946, 1962 
B.S,, M.S., Auburn University. 

RENOLL, E. S.. $$... Associate Professor, 1949, 1958 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Iowa State University. 

Rotio, C, A. ———_________.. Associate Professor, 1947, 1956 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Stokes, C, M.A ciate Professor, 1937, 1947 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


eae 























—- seca. 


HERMANSON, RONALD EB, en Assistant Professor, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Iowa State University. 
OS Assistant Professor, 1968 





B. Agr. Sc., University College (Dublin); MS., Mic Michigan State University; Ph.D., lowa State 
University. 


‘As of January 1, 1971. 
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Koon, Jor Lo A sistant Professor, 1967, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D,, Auburn University, 

Rocnester, E. W., Jr. SS gt 
B.S., Clemson University; M.S., North Carolina State University. 

CoLtins, Evpamce—— ———Regearch Assvciate, 1969 
B.S., Auburn University. 

EAcar, T. N.. — Research Associate, 1959 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Smitu, D. M SS 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Gut, W. Rs Director, National Tillage Machinery Laboratory 

(Coop, USDA), 1955 

B.S., Pennsylvania State University; M.S., University of Hawaii; Ph.D., Cornell University. 

Bamzy, A. C____ _..__ —-_—— Agricultural Sagioner (Coop. USDA), 1965 
B.S., Michigan State University; M.S., University of Tiinois; Ph.D., Auburn University. 

BRowninc, Vircw. D.. Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1966, 1969 
B.S., Auburn University. 




















Burt, Eppes Ct Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1968 
B.S., University of Georgia. 
CHAPPELL, THomas W.__... SSS Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1967 


B.S., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

HEnpaick, J. G....._ Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1962, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Michigan Sate Uni ty, 

______ Electronic Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1965 
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Pink, GC =e 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University, 

Ramp, Russent. M.A grricusttural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1969 
B.S,, University of Illinois; B.E.E., B.M.E., University of Delaware. 

Reaves,C. A. i —s—‘“‘;OCtCtC‘C A pric tUrA Engineer (Coop, USDA), 1951 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Misoufiy Ph.D,, Auburn University. 

ScHArer, R. L.A rica Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1964 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Towa State University. 

SCHILLINGs, PAULL... tCstCSSS Me ian: Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1970 


B.S., Kings Point; M.S,, Auburn University. - 
Smitu, LOwREY._ Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1969 





B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University. 

RAViOg t. S22 = ee oe ___Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1962, 1964 
B.S., Mississippi State University; Ph.D., Auburn University. 

TRouse, A, “ee ished _ Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), 1964 


B.S., M.S., University of California; Ph.D., University of Hawail. 


Agronomy and Soils 
ENsMincer, L. E. —- Professor and Head of Department, 1944, 1966 


B.S... iversi : D., University of Illinois. 
ADAMs, oe ac ie : Professor, 1955, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Louisiana State University; Ph.D., University of California, 
Core, J.T. Jr ___ Professor, 1950, 1959 
a: 


M\S,, Auburn University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 
Donnexty, E. Di _______ Professor, 1946, 1959 


B.S., M.S., ; Pb.D., Cornell University. 
M.S,, Auburn University; P Prof , 1955, 1968 


Hittnoip ALE a 
CG nos) Mn.” tamwe ieee CTaie ity. 

B.S., Cornell University; M.S., Iowa State University; Ph.D,, Cornell Univers 

HoveLANn, CARL “ erat .<t= ____ Professor, 1959, 1968 
B.S., M.S., University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., University of Florida. sede gees 

JORNson, Witey C., jr. ne ee ee ao 
B-S., Wake Forest College; B.S., M.S., North Carolina State University; » Come 

Rocers Howe T . ___.------- Professor, 1942, et 
oa Virginia Polytechnic Institute; M.S., Michigan State University; Ph.D., lowa State 
BS. | ‘versin PRD. lina State University. 

Wea Sy Sisaee University; Ph.D., North ee ee os eae 1939, 1959 
B.S., M.S., Aub Universit ; Ph.D., Purdue University. 

Dihinad Gate A ssociate Professor, 1965, 1970 


B.S., M.S., University of Florida; Ph.D,, lowa State University. 
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Keane: C; Bosom ee ee A ciate | Professor, 1955, 1970 
B.S., Abilene Christian College; MS., Auburn University; Ph.D., North Carolina State 
University. 

vAns.) 3. Mii ee ee nelle Profatene, 1189, 1955 
B.S., site University; MS., Cornell University. 

Kine, C. C., _ enddssociate Professor, 1952, 1969 








B.S., M. y Auburn University; Ph.D., , North Carolina State University. 

TrurLow, Donato L__...___ __._—... <n ssociate Professor, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Kansas State University; Ph. D., ~ Michigan State University, 

BENNETT, ALLISON C._......_..... Assistant Professor, 1969 
B.S., M.S., Oklahoma State University; Ph.D., “Auburn ‘University. 

Berry, CHARLES DO Assistant Professor, 1968 
B.S,, Texas AkM University; M.S., | Ph.D., ‘Purdue University, 

Dickens, Ray Pe ee ee <n Assistant Professor, 1965, 1968 
B.S., University of Arkansas; M.S., Ph.D., “Auburn University. 

Hayex, B. F Se TT RAT 
B.S., Texas ARM University; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn “University. 

SHARMAN, G. T., JR. Assistant Professor (Thorsby), 1952, 1954 
B.S., Auburn University, 

LANGFORD, J. W..—--.... 
B.S., Auburn University. 
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Superintendent, Plant Breeding Unit (Tallassee), 1954 





HArtTzoc, DALLAS... Research Associate, 1969 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
McCormicx, Rosert F., Jao Research Associate, 1966 


B.S., Mississippi State University. 


PARKS, JOHN P ee Pe ly ee ah fe 
B.S., University of Georgia. 





Ricuspurc, JOHN $s CResearch Associate, 1969 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Street, Jummy Ju CCCCC(‘éRRS earch Assscocciaate, 1970 


B.S., Auburn University; B.S., Tennessee Technological University. 

Tesh, D40e Bac eee eve neneereeeeee eo esearch Associate, 1967 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Doss, B. D.__.._-____ .._ Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), (Thorsby), 1956 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Huck, Morris G. ee Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), 1967 
B.S., M.S., University of Illinois; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 

KapreLMAN, A. J., JR.——.— Research Pathologist (Coop. USDA), 1965 
B.S., lowa State University; M.S., University of Nebraska; Ph.D., North Carolina State 


University. 
______..____ Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), 1962 














oo wre oe 





Lunp, ZANE F........__. 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 








Lowry, F, E. eee ntenernenn- SOIL Scientist (Coop. USDA), 1967 
B.S., University of Nebraska; M.S., Kansas State University. 

Mrxon, Auprey C,__.. Research Agronomist (Coop. USDA), 1957 
B.S., University of Georgia; M.S., North Carolina State University; Ph.D., Auburn Universil¥ 

Pearson, R. W.. Sil Scientist (Coop. USDA), 1941, 1960 
B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, 

SHEPHERD, Raymonp L,______________ Research Agronomist (Coop. USDA), 1965 
B.S,, Ouachita Baptist College; M.S., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., Auburn fac 

Mo nee a et Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), | 


B.S., Texas Technological College; Ph.D., University of California, 
Animal Health Research 


Bnes.. NEN Bo YS ee 
B.S., D.V.M., M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 





ceenegl asics cement eT eS 1967 


Hotitoway, C. L. Professor & Head (Anatomy & Histology), 1968 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University: “Ph.D., lowa State University. 

Kreser, G. K.. ee ee ___.....__. Professor, 1955, 1968 
B.S., Rutgers University; DVM, Cornell University. 

ALEXANDER, H. D.. — tne Associate Professor, 1950, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D,, ‘Auburn ‘University, 

Beckerr, ‘Ss: D, —__... ae Associate Professor, 1966 


BS., Mississippi State ‘University; D.V.M., MS., _ Auburn University; Ph.D., University of 
Missouri. 
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Rossi, C. R. ea  —~_e ssOciate Professor, 1970 
ra D.V.M,, , University of ‘THinois; MS., . Ohio | State University; Pb.D., University of 
inoia, 
Winkuer, J. K, 0 A socinte Professor, 1962, 1963 
D.V.M., Colorado State University. 
Benz, G. W. =. as Aictiont Profestar, 1967 


B.S., D.V.M., ‘Purdue ‘University, MS., Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 








Hupson, R. S,. a gene ____ Assistant Professor, 1967, 1970 
D. V.M., Oklahoma State University; M.S., Auburn University. 
Krisra, L. M.. == _____Assistant Professor, 1969 





B.S., M.S., “South: Dakota “State Univeratty: D.V.M., Ph.D., University of Minnesota, 
Animal and Dairy Sciences 


Warren, W. M.. —_____._Professor and Head of Department, 1955, 1957 
B.S., Michigan State University; M.S., Texas A & M University; Ph.D., University of Missouri. 
UTR Be Om ete eh FOPELIOT, 1947 


5. S., Louisiana State University; M.S., Ph.D., lowa State Universi Tem rily detached 
from his duties to serve as ADisant t to the Dean of receet | “es ies aad te the Director 


of Education, Instituto Colobiano Agropecuario, Bogota, 

ANTHONY, W. B. “io —* Dcaucompey Seay 1953, 1955 
B.S., University of Illinois; M.S., Texas A & M University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 
CANNON, R. Y.. C2 fl eS Professor, 1948, 1960 
B, $. .. lowa State University; M:S., Ohio State University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 
Hawkins, G. E. __. —__— Professor, 1952, 1959 

B.S., Western Kentucky State University; M.S., University of Georgia; Ph.D., North Carolina 
State University. 


PATTERSON, Troy B... ___ Professor, 1957, 1965 


ons ee ees om = we eee 


B.S., Mississippi State University; “M.S., Ph.D. “Texas A & M University. 
Smitn, R. C. | ___ Alumni Professor, 1961, 1969 


B.S., Elmburst- College; M.S., Ph.D., “University of Ulinois College of Medicine. 
STRENGTH, D. Ri Alumni Professor, 1961, 1967 


B.S., M.S.. Auburn University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 
Dakon, Hartow H.._ __Associate Professor, 1967, 1970 


B.S., University of Oklahoma; Ph.D., University of if Illinois. 
Harris, RALPH Ro a ie wich __ Associate Professor, 1960, 1963 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Texas A & M University. 
HUFFMAN, DALE L. == _Associate Professor, 1963, 1965 
p B.S.. Cornell University; M.S., Ph.D., University of rie oy 
ARKS, PA ate Professor a ssistan 
bos F—____Ausoes - f Graduate School, 1956, 1968 


B.S.. M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Texas A & M University. 
ROLuins, G. H. es a ata ____ Associate Professor, 1948, 1953 


B.S., M.S., Vi Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., University of IMinois. 
SHIELDS, ROBERT Sncigeai: z Associate Professor, 1966, 1969 


D.V.M., Un y; M.S., S., University of Arkansas. Leave of absence 
Souters, C. nq M.S., Auburn University cericddde Professor, 1950 
B.S., M.A., Ph.D., University of Missouri. 
2 pa 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 
Turney, Ry) Oe ee es A 
B,S., ity of Mlinois. 
Wicetws, Cee University; M.S., University ate Prof , 1956 
BS., rity: Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, 
McCaskey, pice aot a Reais Tialeoe tips Fs =e * ees Professor, 1967 


MrApows” Ane University; MS., Ph.D., “Purdue Volts stiles t Professor, 1951 


Rurrin, 4 Auburn | University; MS., S., University of Florida. Assistant Professor, 1967, 1969 


aie De a eS 

ZAnEy, B. re eee S., Mississippi State University; Ph.D., Auburn wean Per Professor, 1970 
s NBs Se Te a titute. 

I B.S., M.S., Kansas State University; Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Re carinkah 1959, 1962 


OE ALLEN. ere 

University. 
Comms ein Bo State “University; M.S., Auburn Uni nese Associate, 1958, 1965 
Lown, Rapes _ Soot ___ Research Associate, 1969 
B.S 


+ M.S., Howard University, 

















————— ee Professor, 1949, 1962 























ae 
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Botany and Microbiology 


LYLE, 





oe __ Professor & Head of Department, 1947, 1954 
‘Ss. Delsinicy of Kentucky; M.S., North Carolina State University; Ph.D,, University of 


Minnesota 
Cur,, E. A __Professor, 1954, 1967 


B.S., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; MS., ” University of Arkansas; Ph.D,, University of 


Ulinois. 

Davis, D, E.— a Alumni Professor, 1947, 1968 
B.Ed., Ped.D., Eastern “Linois University; MS., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 

Dava,. Nozxan DW __ Professor, 1958, 1967 
B.S., University of Georgia; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University, 

Drener, URBAN L. SSS = ____. Professor, 1952, 1965 
B.A., Miami University (Ohio); M.A., Harvard | University; Ph.D., North Carolina State 


University, 
GUDAUSKAS, Rosert T.. Professor, 1960, 1969 


B.S., Eastern Illinois State University; M:S., Ph.D., University of Illinois. 

Cus, E. M.___sSsSssS—FSFSSSSSSSSSSSSS A szociate Professor, 1956, 1960 
B.S., M.S,, Ph.D., University of Minnesota. 

Truetove, BryAn_—_— ———_ 
B.Sc. (Honors), Ph.D., University of Sheffield. 

Kirprss, Ereasare LS 
B.A.. Vanderbilt University; M.A., Ph.D., Duke University. 

LATHAM, ARCHIE Sevcteiieentaninani ae Assistant Professor, 1967 
B.S., Idaho State College; M.S., University rol Idaho; Ph.D., University of Mlinois. 

Ropreicuez, KABANA R.A Associate Professor, 1965, 1970 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Louisiana State “University. 

Kevtiey, Water DW 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures 


Swincie, H. S __Alumni Research Professor and Head of Department, 1929, 1970 
B.S., M.S., Sc.D., Ohio State University, 

















___ Associate Professor, 1967 








Assistant Professor, 1968 








ee Research Associate, 1966 





Denpy, JOHN STILEs ———___ Cree et ee | Caer, Tae 
- nt Presbyterian College; M.A., University of North Carolina; Ph.D., University of 
igan. 


wastes) FO RG) a ee. ee roieron,, 14, '10ae 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Iowa State University. 


ers. 0 WAR ee Prien, | 1 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University: Ph.D., Cornell University. 
Auuson, RAy_____ Associate Professor, 1950, 1962 
eck ene Carolina College; M.S., North Carolina State University; Ph.D., Louisiana State 
niversity 
ay Re he ee ee a nrriolg Vitae, 1S 


B.S., M.S., Oklahoma State University; Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 


Moss, Donovan D Ske ee =  anoctale Pianist, (ar 
"BS. M.S., Auburn ; University; Ph. D., University of Georgia. 





Pratner, E. EA ocinte Professor, 1941, 1950 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Michigan. 
RAMSEY, JoHN S..________ Associate Professor; Leader, Fishery Research 


___ Unit (Coop. USD), 1967, 1970 
B.S., Cornell University; Ph.D., Tulane University. 


Davies, WautAM D.C Assistant Professor, 1970 
B.S., Purdue University; M.Sc., Ohio State University; Ph.D., North Carolina State University: 


Servesy, | Nowes | Ba __ Assistant Professor, 1968, 1969 
B.S., North Carolina State University; Ph.D., D., Auburn University. 


Parvug, GARLAND B.A sistant Professor, 1968, 1969 
B.S., M.S., North Carolina State University; Ph.D., Auburn University. 


Rocers, W. A._ Assistant Professor, 1964, 1967 
B.S., Southern Mississippi University; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 

SMITHERMAN, RENFoRD O._ ee aE eating me SR EONS SON 
B.S., Auburn University; M-.S., "North Carolina State University; Ph.D., Auburn University: 

BARKULOO, J. Mu Assistant Leader, Fishery Research Unit, 1969 
B.S., lorida State University; M.S., Stetson University. 

PLuMs, joux A$ __— 
B.A., Bridgewater College; B.S., Southern Ulinois University, 











Research Associate, 1969 
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Forestry 

DeVAte, Witeur B.S iPrrofessor and Head of Department, 1946, 1951 
B.S., Syracuse University; M.S., University of Florida. 

ON A, a) Pee te ee Sp ee 
B.S., M.S., University of Idaho; Ph.D., Yale University. 

Goscans, J, Fo... Profesor, 1947, 1963 
B.S., University of Georgia; M.F,, Duke University; Ph.D., North Carolina State University. 

co ap A a Se St eee Professor, 1952, 1957 
et cnn State University; MS. University of California; PhD., Michigan State 

niversity 

pO a ae 1967 
B.S., University of New Hampshire; M.F., Yale University; Ph.D., Syracuse University. 

Beats, HAROLD O,..CC(‘(CTTTTC A ociate Professor, 1960, 1969 
B.S.F., M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University. 

Bipuis, EVANGELOS ].____.__~>-—~>SESES ss FSA Ss0rinte Professor, 1965 
B.F., University of Thessaloniki; M.F,, D.F., Yale University. 

Carter, Mason C.. Alm Associate Professor, 1960, 1969 


— ¢ S.. Virginia Polytechnic Institute; D, F,, Duke University. 
LARSEN, a iss Evajetser, toe, C970 
Rs ae University; M.S., Michigan State University; Ph.D, Duke University. 











Posey, H. G.. A oriate Profesor, 1350, 1955 
B.S.F., M.S.F., North Carolina State University, 

Wurppie, §. DW Associate Professor (Rt. 2, Fayetie), 1958 
B.S., M.F., University. of Michigan. 

a MR Nn fp ee eee 1965 
B.S., M.S... Virginia Polytechnic Instirute; Ph.D., West Virginia University. 

DEBRUNNER, A) te Sec ae Assistant Professor, 1961 
B.S., University of Cincinnati; M.F., Yale le University; D.F., Duke University. 

Livincston, K. W._ A sistant Professor, 1948, 1949 
B.S., University of “South Carolina; va; M. F., Duke University, 

A iy Assistant Professor, 1957 
B.S., University of Georgia; M.F., Duke University; Ph.D., Auburn University. 

Cum, Y. M.__ Research Associate, 1970 
B.S., National Taiwan University; M.S.. Auburn University. 

ie Ay ee eS eb San ee ee ae Associate, 1970 


B.S., New Mexico State University. 
Scones," Wo i 
B.S., M.S.F., University of Florida. 


Research Associate, 1969 








Tuomas, G. E._.. a Research Associate, 1970 
B.S., M.S., Oregon State University. f 

Younc, H. J. aay. “nee Research Associate (Fayette), 1970 
B.S., Mississippi State University. 


Home Economics Research 
Compton, Norma H.__........._____ Head of Department 3 Dean, School 
Home Economics, 1968 
A.B., George Washington University; M.S., Ph.D,, University of Maryland. 
Davis, ExczanetH Y._____. ______ Coordinator of Research and Professor, 1957, 1969 
B.S., Colorado State University; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 
GALBRAITH, Ruta Lzcc..— ce aie ies ____. Professor, 1970 
B.S., Ph.D., Purdue University. 
VAW pet Manz, Mavaxn $_______—_ ___ Profesor, 1989, 1964 
B.S,, Auburn University; M.A., Columbia University. 
___ Associate Professor, 1969 


MAxwett, A, ee ee at ae ee 
B.A., Louisiana College; M.S., Ph.D., Florida ‘State University. 








Morton, Suz BRAKERILL. _._________-___ Associate Professor, 1962, 1967 
BS., M.S., Ph.D., Texas Woman's University. . 

Driskett, Jupy A... ___ Assistant Professor, 1970 
B.S., University of Southern Mississippi; M.S,, Ph.D., Purdue University. 

Horticulture 

INS, DONALD Y. - __ Professor and Head of Department, 1966 

B.S., M.S., Louisiana State University; Ph.D., Cornell University, 

AMLING, HARRY J ___.._ Professor, 1958, 1968 


B.S., Rutgers University; M.S., University of Delaware; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 
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Garnizay. . W.' MW .. Tetra eed ert Ti as ee 
B.S., Ph.D., University of California a al Berkeley. 


Orr, Henry P.__— as a te Om 
B.S., Auburn University; MS., “Ph.D., Ohio State University. 


CHAMBLIss, OvyeTTe L._ On sae esheets Fxniseeor, tere 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 








Harris, Hupert._— A S0ciate Professor, 1936, 1948 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Norton, JoserH D._ Associate Professor, 1960, 1967 
B.S,, M.S., Auburn University; Ph. D., Louisiana State University. 

Perry, Freperick B., Jr — —_ ___ _..... Associate Professor, 1957, 1971 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Georgia. 

SANDERSON, KENNETH C.-C ssociate Professor, 1966, 1970 
B.S., Cornell University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Maryland. 

Jounson, W. A. Assistant Professor, 1937, 1950 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

RvMAL, Kenvers 8. Ee Assistant Professor, 1960 


B.S., Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S., University of Florida. 


Marcus, KAREN A. — Research Associate, 1968 
B.S., Auburn University. 








Manriy, W2:C;, | Tt ee stoiicton,. 1FG1, 1988 
B.S., Aubum University. 

Turner, JAck L..... Research Associate, 1955, 1959 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Bryce, HARRISON M.S Superintendent, 1967, 1968 


B.S., Auburn University. 


Meterology 
Mott, Paut A. Advisory Agricultural Meteorologist (Coop. ESSA-USDC), 1962 


Poultry Science 
Moore, CLAupe H.-S sdéPrrofessor and Head of Department, 1956, 1959 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Kansas State University; Ph.D,, Purdue University. 


Corman, G. J——_____._____ Professor, 1950, 1949 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., University of Missouri; D.V.M., Auburn University. 














at Ei Ce, Rear me ane I 0 
A.B., Sterling College: M. 5., Kansas State University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin; Sc.D., 
Sterling College. 

Mora, E. C.. nk xe a ee 
B.S., University of New Mexico; MS., New Mexico State University; Ph.D., Kansas State 
University. 

GoopMan, J. G.-C ssociate Professor, 1939, 1946 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

JOHNSON, ees See eS as ate Professor, 1955 


A.B., Cornell College: M.S,, Auburn University; Ph.D., Texas AKM University. 


McDAntet, GAYNER R.- Associate Professor, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Kansas State University. 


Brewer, Rosert NW ___ Assistant Professor, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of ‘Georgia. 


Ee aa en on a ne _ Assistant Professor, 1969 
D.V.M., National Taiwan University; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 


Publications 


Waite, J. Hersert___.. 
B.S., Auburn University. 





so 




















steele 





Director, University Relations, 1960, 1966 








McGraw, E. L.__-_— a -__-__»_ Editor and Head of Department, 1941, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

STEVENSON, R. E.w A c0cIate Editor, 1955, 1960 
B.S., Auburn University. 

HArwoop, Joseru D._ et 


B.S,, Texas AkM University. 
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Research Data Analysis 


PATTERSON, R. M.S — SS ___Professor, 1949, 1968 
B.S., M.S.. University of Florida; Ph.D., “Pennsylvania State University, 

WitttaMs, Joun C., Jr. ~— Associate Professor, 1970 
B.5., M.S., North Carolina State tate University; Ph.D., Towa State University. 

McGutre, Joun Av Assistant Professor, 1968 
B.S., M.S,, Mississippi State University; Ph.D., Auburn University. 





— es 





en ee we + + eee oe 











Hearn, Wittiam Ho Systems Analyst, 1950, 1963 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Zoology-Entomology 

thet FS Se. _.....Professor and Head of Department, 1926, 1949 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., lowa State University. 

Bass, Max H. Professor, 1959, 1969 
B.S., Troy "State University; MS, .. Ph.D., "Auburn University. 

Bescen, Robert S$. Profesor, 1968, 1989 
B.S.. M.S., Texas ARM University; Ph.D,, Cornell University. 

Denby, JOHN STILES ales Professor, 1947, 1957 


B.S.. Presbyterian College; ae University of North Carolina; Ph.D., University of 


Michigan. 
Hays, Kirsy Ler ____—__.._ Professor, 1957, 1964 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University; “Ph.D... University of Michigan. 














CUNNINGHAM, Hic 2 _.. Associate Professor, 1951, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; F Ph.D., “University of Illinois. 

Hycue, Lacy L.__ A 0cIiate Professor, 1952, 1960 
B.S.. M.S., Auburn University, 7 

Ivey, W. D._ cilia. watt. Associate Professor, 1947, 1962 
B.S... M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., "Emory University. 

Ramsey, JoHn S. Associate Professor, 1967, 1970 
B.S., Cornell University; | Ph.D., “Tulane University. 

SPEAKE, DAN W.___ A inte Professor, 1955, 1970 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. ; 

Causey, Mires K. A sistant Professor, 1968 
B.S., M.S.. Ph.D., Louisiana Sta State University. 

Estes, Pau M.___ A Assistant Professor, 1966 
B.Se., Purdue University; Ph.D., University ity of California. 

GutitaNn, FLoyp R.. Assistant Professor, 1967 
ae Arkansas Polytechnic College: MS., , University of Arkansas; Ph.D., Mississippi State 

niversity, 
Harper, James D.. _ A sistant Professor, 1969 





B.S, M.S., University of Illinois; Ph.D., Oregon State University. 
Kouskoiekas, Costas A. a _._ Assistant Professor, 1967 
B.S., University of Thessaloniki; M.S., University of Missouri; Ph.D., University of Ulinots. 
Hitt, Eowarn P., Tl. __.__. Assistant Leader, Wildlife Research Unit, 1967 


B.S,, Oregon State University; M.S., Auburn University. 
SUBSTATIONS AND FIELDS 


Black Belt—Marion bier Dallas County 
Smit, L. A. ae Superintendent, 1951, 1957 


B.S., Aub U i , 
Grimes, HArotD W, Jn Astistant Superintendent, 1955, 1957 


B.S., M.S,, Auburn University. 
Chilton Area Horticulture—Clanton, Chilton County 
Carton, C. C_. SS Ss = isis, 16 
Sonn Auburn University ei ae A Sistant Superintendent, 1960 


B.S., Auburn University. 


Gulf Coast—Fairhope, Baldwin County 


YATES, Haroup F._ __Superintendent, 1931, 1959 
Baer, iE. Ie Uaiversicy. ___Assistant Superintendent, 1948 


Jr 
McDaniex, wo wag ois _Assistant Superintendent, 1969 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
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Lower Coastal Plain—Camden, Wilcox County 


Wart, Ws Ri ee a PeTIN ERLE, ESEp 
B.S., Mississippi State University. 


FOWLER, WILLIAM E ate. ASSIA. SUpOriniendent, 
B.S., Berry College. 


Watson, W. J. et ee SSO SUPETINENGERE, Looe 
B.S., Auburn University. 


North Alabama Horticulture—Cullman, Cullman County 


HOo.Luincswortn, M. H.C Su ptrintondent, 1958, 1962 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Piedmont—Camp Hill, Tallapoosa County 
DERI TON ST Tce ee eae 1920, \1948 


B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Vermont. 


Burcess, Hoyt E.._ Assistant Superintendent, 1967 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Sand Mountain—Crossville, DeKalb County 
+» -stuperintendent, 1941, 1946 


a 








oa + cece ee ~~ —__ ene 








GISSENDANNER, S. E.. ; 
B.S., Auburn University. 








Tennessee Valley—Belle Mina, Limestone County 


RG Ot et ee eee eee Superintendent, 1937, 1954 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Wenster, ae ee ee Assistant Superintendent, 1958, 1965 


B.S., M. of Agri., Auburn | University, 


Upper Coastal Plain—Winfield, Fayette & Marion Counties 


Moore, Rosert A., JR.— ——.—.___._.__....._____..__ Superintendent, 1959, 1969 
B.S., M. of Agn., Auburn University. 


Wattace, B. J —__~_uttnn Mf ssistant Superintendent, 1969 
B.S., Auburn University. 








Wiregrass—Headland, Henry County 

Brocoen, C, A. —__.________._...__Superintendent, 1987, 1950 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Ivey, Henry W.. A sistant Superintendent, 1960, 1966 


B.S., Auburn University. 


STARLING, J. G. es 


+. ___...... Assistant Superintendent, 1948 
B.S., Auburn University. 








Ornamental Horticulture Field Station—Spring Hill, Mobile County 


Setr, R. L... _..____..Plant Pathologist, 1942, 1952 
B.S., M. ‘Ss. . Auburn. ‘University; : Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 

DRISKELL, NATHAN A.W enn dssistant Superintendent, 1967 
B.S., Louisiana State University. 


SuBIRATS, FERNANDO J. Research Associate, 1968, 1970 
B.S., University of Havana; M.S., “Auburn University, 





Brewton & Monroeville Fields—Escambia & Monroe Counties 


CARDEN, EMMETT __ Superintendent (Brewton), 1969 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Prattville & Tuskegee Fields—Autauga & Macon Counties 


Graze, Frep T.—_._._._________ _____..._ Superintendent (Prattville), 1954, 1969 
B.S., Auburn University. 
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COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE STAFF 


Harry M. Puicporr, A.B,, Ph.D. D.D., L.L.D., LL.D., LL.D, President 


ROBERTSON, Frep R., JR... Vice President for Extension, 1959, 1966 
B.S,, M.S., University of Tennessee; Dr.P.A., Harvard University, 

Jonrs, RAurn Ro _. Director of Cooperative Extension Service, 1956, 197) 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Michigan State University. 

Taytor, W. H. _ Associate Director, 1946, 1971 
BS. Auburn University; MS. Ed.D., Cornell University. 

Warren, Hort M....____ _ Assistant Director, 1945, 1965 


B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Ed.D., “Cornell University. 
CoLEMAN, Mary E._. ______s Assistant Director for Women’s Work, 1936, 1965 
B.S.. Auburn University; M.A., Columbia University. 





Hint, W. By. _____ Assistant to the Director, 1935, 1965 
B.S., Tuskegee “Lnstitute;. M.S. LS., Cornell University; PH.D., University of Wisconsin. 
Burorp, James A,, JR... —. Director of Personnel, 1965, 1971 

BS., M.S., Auburn ‘University. 

Jounson, Paun O. ss Assistant to the Director, 1959, 1970 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn ‘University: Fd. Dd. ),, University of Georgia, 

Horn, Roserr Ct Head (Management Service), 1944, 1969 
N.S.. Auburn University: M.S., University of Wisconsin. 

SHerer, RAcPu L.. ___ _ Coordinator (Continuing Education), 1955, 1969 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Cornell University. 

Wire,’ J. Hamp __Director (University Relations), 1960, 1966 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Wuitre, ee Pa J _ _.. Conference Director, 1962, 1969 
B.S. Auburn University; M.Ed., University of Alabama; Ed.D., North Carolina State 
University. 

SUPERVISORS 


BULLINGTON, JouN C. District Extension Chairman, 1939, 1965 


B.S,, Auburn University, 


Davis, S. L... ____ District Extension Chairman, 1942, 1965 
Portes, het pestis ay eon ae Disivict Extension Chairman, 1934, 1965 
MeMEAN GREY Bete District Extension Chairman, 1942, 1965 
asc: yt pwn piece Associate District Extension Chairman, 1941, 1965 
Ivey, alana oiaitauh me Eee cee Extension Chairman, 1949, 1965 


K.S., University of Montevallo; M.S., University of Alabama. 
MALLETTE, LUCILE Associate District Extension Chairman, 1936, 1965 


B.S., Auburn University; | M.S., University of Minnesota. 
PARKMAN, PATTY Associate District Extension Chairman, 1947, 1965 


B.S., University of Montevallo. — 


DIVISION CHAIRMEN 


Cavenper, A. R.. Chairman (Resource Use Division), 1958, 1965 
B.S. M.S.. University of Tennessee: Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, 
PARROTT, Joun___.. —__ Chairman (Extension Information), 1941, 1969 


B.S., M.Ed., Auburn “University. 


Gossett, JOUN Warren. Chairman (Animal Science Division), 1962 


B.S.. University of Tennessee; M-S., ph.D., Texas AKM University. 
HAcLER, THOMAS BEN JAMIN _ Chairman (Plant Science Division), 1960 


B.S., MLS., Auburn University; Ph.D., ~ University of Maryland. 
LANIER, WorTH....__...__— Chairman (Environmental Health Division), 1960, 1969 


B.S., Mississippi State University; D.V.M., Auburn University, 


SPECIALISTS 


AcNew, THomas R, 
B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute. 

ALLey, - Lee. = wea 
B.S., Auburn University; D.V.M., Auburn University, 


__ 4-H Club Specialist, 1935, 1965 








__ Extension Veterinarian, 1969 
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I A ee ee —— LT 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

BALCH, TALMADGE G..Specialist in Pesticide Education, 1957, 
B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University. 

BARNETT, . Tout Whe 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 





...4 gronomist, 1942, 


vw. Extension Entomologist, 








Barr, ANN a State 4-H Club Leader for Girls, 1945, 
B.S,, University of Montevallo. 

Bice, Vernon CT... Radio & TY. Editor, 1958, 
B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University. 

i) oh Sa | Peanut Specialist, 1955, 
B.S., M.Ag.Ed., Auburn University. 

ROW, Ai Foon ——_—__—_—__——..__ Specialist (Marketing), 1948, 


B.S., M.Ag.Ec., Auburn University. 

BRYAN, ELIzaseTH Economist (Home Management), 1939, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S.. University of Tennessce. 

PETS, eee AL 
B.S.. M.S., Auburn University. 








6 — Ee « -— oe ee 





Agronomist (Seed), 


URNESY, ERSRAM (Din nc ne cen Extension Poultryman, 
B.S., Ph.D,, Auburn University. 
Burns, Eart Reece... ...._--—-ss ss Extension Weed Specialist, 


B.S.. M.S., Ph.D,, Auburn University. 


CHAPMAN, Louie J. oa es epee nes pe CIalish (Agronomy), 
B.S.. M.S.. Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Florida. 








CuHeney, WALTER K._ ee a ee, TT mt 
B.A.A., Auburn University. 

Crark, Roperr RoW Shecialist (Recreation), 1954, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Coins, RicHArp JAMES Extension Plant Pathology Assistant, 


B.S... University of Miami; M.S., Texas ARM University. 
COritAras, Waite) 0s eR Editor, 1957, 
B.S., M.Ag.Ed., Auburn University. 


DANION, JAMES RICHARD ce Animal Husbandman, 1960, 
B.S., M.S,, University of Georgia; Ph.D., Auburn University. 








Davis, Cecu. G...._._t.j§.c ss _“*District Program Specialist, 1948, 
B.S,, M.Ag., Auburn University. 
Deese, RicHarp E. Animal Husbandman, 


B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University; Ph.D., University of Florida. 
SENN, | CAR Kae —A piculturist, 1954, 


B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University. 
——_Specialist (Food Preservation), 1944, 








Downey, ISABELLE_ waenneeee 
B.S,, Auburn University; M.S., University of Georgia. 


Eicn, SAmuex M., Ja_.__ Specialist in Cotton, 1957, 
B.S., M.Ag.. Auburn University. 


E..iorr, JOHN, Jr.._..__.___________ Specialist (Pesticide Education), 1953, 
B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University. 

Farrar, Lurner Ls SSecialist (Plant Pathology and Nematology), 
B.S., Centenary College; M.S., Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 


Frre, BARBARA A. Specialist (Human Development), 1956, 
B.S,, University of Montevallo; M.S., University of Alabama. 


GIvHAN, Jor P Specialist (Rural Resource Development), 1935, 
B.S,, Auburn University. 


GLasscock, M. R,_ ———Specialist (Fruits and Vegetable Marketing), 1941, 
B.S., Auburn University. 




















deaer 7a 8) Gina Taha POS Wee ee (Soybeans), 1960, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., North Carolina State University. 
Herp, Dennis B.C Extension Animal Husbandman, 


B.S,, Berea College; M.S., Ph.D., University of Kentucky. 
Hicu, THomas W.,, Jr. — ——........_— Extension Animal Husbandman, 
B.S.. University of Florida; M.S., Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 


SLRs ES Specialist (Educational Methods), 
B.S., University of Tennessee; M.S., University of Alabama. 


HuppLeston, Norman R. 








ae eee 





a ee OGRE, 


1969 
1968 


B.S., Tennessee Technological University; M.S., University of Tennessee: Ph.D., Misissippl 


State University. 
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Jones, BertHA Mag Club Specialist, 1945, 
B.S., Alabama A&M University; M.Ed., Pennsylvania State University. 

Jones, Rosert F... Resor Management Specialist, 1949, 
B.S,, Tuskegee Inst.; M.Ed., Notrh Carolina State University. 

er i) | Tee ae ee ee te 
B.S., Auburn University. 

KENNAMER, E. F.. ee (Wildlife), 1940, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

LEDBETTER, Roy Jee ~nnnnn—Entomologist, 1954, 
B.S., M.S.. Auburn University; Ph.D., Mississippi State University. 

Ler, VERREN Wiison_... Specialist (Poultry Marketing), 1965, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Arizona. 


Linx, James Gorpon.._ ——_ —_—_______Agronomist, 1959, 
S., M.S., Auburn University. 








eR a Specialist (Livestock Marketing), 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn University. 

McDanie., CLARENCE H........_.——SSs Resource Management Specialist, 1952, 
B.S., M.S.. Alabama AkM University. 

McLauenurn, KATHY 0 i ee PE in Educational Methods, 
B.S., Winthrop College. , 

McQueren, Houston Frank Sariey Entomologist, 


B.S., Auburn University. 
Mavpox, CG, L.._____.__§_=____ Specialist (Farm Management), TVA, 1954, 
B.S., M.S.. Auburn University. 


Maraae, Jonnie A. District Program Specialist, 1955, 
B.5.. M.S., Auburn University. 
MARABLE, VircINIA H,._________Assistant Specialist (Educational Methods), 


K.S.. Auburn University, 
MArks, Herman H.__. ee 
B.S., M.Ag.Ed.. Auburn University. 
Martin, Nancy WoW Specialist in Educational Methods, 
B.S.. M.S., Auburn University. 
Mavrietp, M. Cecm___ State 4-H Club Leader, 1955, 
B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University. 
Ocsurn, CHARLEs B. Agricultural Engineer, 
B.S,. M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


_ District Program Specialist, 1954, 








Overy, DororHy._______.___ Specialist (Consumer Education), 1943, 
B.S., University of Tennessee. 
ape Raseshs A ee Be Specialist (Educational Methods), 1958, 


B.S., Florence State University. 
PARKER, CARL 


___—_______ Specialist in Horticultural Production, 1944, 
B.S.. M.Ag., Auburn University. 


nt a) (ee ee SS eS 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. ye 
PEAVY, Auice __.... Econamist (Home Furnishings), 1941, 


B.S., University of Alabama; M.A., Columbia University. ' 
Powrit, Witsam Epwarp, (If Specialist in Food Science, 
B.S.. Ph.D., Auburn University. 








Rivers, Rury Lo ___ Specialist (Community Health Education), 1937, 
B.S., Tuskegee Institute; M.A., Columbia University, 

Ronerts, Larry W... . Resource Management Specialist, 1960, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

SEGkEsT, Caries H.... Specialist (Rural Resource Development), 1956, 
B.S., M.Ag.Ed., Auburn University. ; 

SHUMACK, RONALD Ler. r——CO—CC NSWW”)5$J»/_—_——O Extension Floriculturist, 1963, 
B.S., M.Ag.Ed., Auburn University. 

Ssrrn, TAR TFs ee fy 


B.A., Auburn University, 
SMivH, Peary MW = - ___ Extension Horticulturist—Vegetables, 1966, 
B.S., Clemson University; M.S., North Carolina State University, 
Sowers, WALTER pI tn rn rte S _ Sotls Specialist, 1948, 
B.S, M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Purdue University. . 
KMAN, GENTA S$. ___ Specialist (Housing and Equifrment), 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
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Srorey, CLEVELAND U.0 as (Rural Resource Development), 
B.S.. Auburn University; M.Ag., University of Florida, 

STRAIN, Witte Lee ek 
B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute. 


STRAWN, Harrky i «Resource Development Economist, 
B.S., North Carolina State University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 


STRICKLAND, ELMER Oscar District Program Specialist, 1961, 
B.S., M.Ag.Ed., Auburn University. 


—__News Editor, 1955, 





—_—— — 





wet tere ree 








THOMAS, CHARLES Fo Shecialist (Poultry), 1958, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
pe Specialist (Clothing), 1944, 


B.S., University of Alabama; M.S., Pennsylvania State University. 


‘THORNTON, NANCY H... ee ef SSiStant to News Editor, 
B.A.A., Auburn University, 





Tweet, Macon B.._.___.._.___ Specialist (Rural Resource Development), 1957, 
B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University. 

Wane, Larsin Hu... TT e......_Extension Forester, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

WALkKeR, Creo S$... Specialist (Clothing), 1958, 
B.S., M.S., Tuskegee Institute. 

Watson, HAROLD. Specialist (Agricultural Engineering), 
B.S., M.S., Louisiana State University. 

Weeks, JoHN Perer..._.___ ~_____._.._Specialist in Rural Resource Development, 
B.S., Auburn University, 

Wuirte, Vircinta C00 eres Specialist in Foods and Nutrition, 
B.S., University of Montevallo; M.S. University of Tennessee. 

WHITTENBURG, Bossy Leroy tH Livestock Specialist, 
B.S., M.S., University of Tennessee. 

WiLpourn, Terrky ALLEN... Extension Horticulturist—Ornamentals, 


B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University. 


WituiaMs, GerTHen FE, SS ee i tm 
B.S., Auburn University. 





WILLIAMS, WILLIAM RR... ss Resource Management Specialist, 1946, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Tennessee. 
Witson, WituiAM EE, Specialist (Rural Resource Development), 1954, 


B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University. 
OTHER STAFF 


Brown, Grace FF. Administrative Assistant, 1958, 
Goop, Myrtig Administrative Assistant, 1929, 
Jerer, DALENE Administrative Assistant, 1928, 
Jeren, RENN Business Assistant, 19394, 


COUNTY STAFFS 


(List for each county as follows; County Address, county extension chairman, 


tension farm agent; associate county extension chairman, extension home agent: 


yf debt a present appointment. All degrees are from Auburn University unless 


otherwise indicated.) 


AUTAUGA R. H. Kirkpatrick, B.S, M.Ed.; 1944, 1965; Jerry A. Green, 


1961 


ex- 
first 


BS., 


Prattville Tuskegee Institute, 1954, 1965; Max F. Scott, B.S., M.Ag., 1962-1965. 
Frances E. Puckett, B.S., Mississippi State College for Women, 
1969, 1970; Louvenia A. Lee, B.S,, Tuskegee Institute, 1955, 1965. 


BALDWIN F. C. Turner, B.S., 1938, 1965; W. H. Johnson, B.S., 1934, 1965; 


Bay Minette Donald Eugene Dunn, BS., 1962, 1965; Edward J. Coats, 
Western Kentucky State University; M.S., 1966, 


BS. 


Mary C, Silvey, B.S., 1955, 1965; Eugenia Small, B.S., 1937, 1965; 


Helen V. Norris, B.S., University of Montevallo, 1969. 


BARBOUR 
Clayton 


RIBB 
Centreville 


BLOUNT 
Oneonta 


BULLOCK 
Union Springs 


BUTLER 


Greenville 


CALHOUN 
Anniston 


CHAMBERS 
LaFayette 


CHEROKEE 
Centre 


CHILTON 
Clanton 


CHOCTAW 
Butler 


CLARKE 
Grove Hill 


CLAY 
Ashland 


CLEBURNE 
Heflin 
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_W. Walton, B.S., 1946, 1965; Jerry L. Brown, BS., 1967; William 
. Lindsey, B.S,, Tuskegee Institute, 1966, 

Marilyn Dees Bennett, B.S,, 1964, 1965; Tommie W. Clark, BS. 

Tuskegee Institute, 1940, 1965; Teresa Ann Zeladonis, B.S., Univer: 

sity of Montevallo, 1970, 

]. C. Odom, B.S., 1935, 1965; T. W. Camp, BS. 1951, 1965. 

Jane Dowdle, BS., University of Alabama, 1967, 1969; Donna 

Miller, B.S,, 1969. 


D. S. Loyd, B.S., M-Ag., 1942, 1965; James O. Conway, B.S., M.Ed., 
1967; L. C. McCall, B.S., 1955, 1965, 
Mildred Gilbert, B.S., M, of H. Ec., 1944, 1965; Sandra N. Owens, 
B.S., Florence State University, 1970, 


W. E. Stone, B.S., M.Ag., 1947, 1965; Henry M. Brooks, B.S., M.Ed., 
Tuskegee Institute, 1967; James M. Kilgore, B.S., 1970. 

Carolyn Henderson, BS, 1941, 1965; Nannie 5S, Rhodes, BS., 
Southern University, 1959, 1965. 


F. H. Morgan, BS., M.Ag., 1946, 1965; J. P, Moore, BS., M.Ag., 
1953, 1965; Jacob H. Ross, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, M.A, Michigan 
State University, 1950, 1965; R. C. Thompson, B-S., 1954, 1965, 
Laurine Howell, B.S., University of Alabama, 1949, 1965; Marie E. 
Crenshaw, BS., Tuskegee Institute, 1967; Mary Ella Jordan, BS., 
University of Alabama, 1969. 

A. S. Matthews, B.S., 1941, 1965; Goode Nelson, B.A.. University 
of Alabama, 1945, 1965; L. G. Pair, B.S., M.Ag,, 1948, 1965; John 


DD. Sellers, B.S., 1949, 1966. 
Barbara K. White, B.A. University of Mississippi, 1966, 1970; 


Georgia Lou P. Aycock, BS., 1970; Peggy Sue Dean, B.S., 1967; 

Clemmie Mae Martin, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1970. 

Howard A. Taylor, BS., M.Ag.Ed,, 1962, 1967; Larry D. Easter- 

wood, BS., 1961, 1965; Willie Lawson, B.S., Alabama A&M Univer- 

sity, M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1947, 1965; E. L. Stewart, BS, 

MS., 1944, 1967. 

Fxa Till, BS, 1946, 1965; Mary Frances Griggs, BS., Alabama 

A&M University, 1952, 1965; Ruth Walls, B.S., University of Monte- 

vallo, 1969. 

Howard D. Hall, B.S., M.Ag., 1962, 1970; ]. B. Butler, BS., 1954, 

1967: Charles R. Moody, BS., 1964, 1965. 

Geneva Marshall James, BS,, 1941, 1965; Irene J. Lackey, BS., 

1965, 1967. 

W. R. Futral, BS., ey 1959, 1965; Joseph Dale Lowry, BS., 
5 


1969; D. R. Mims, BS., 3, 1965. 
Mrs. Johnnie Lane, A.B,, Judson College, 1952, 1965; Sarah Hick- 


man McDowell, B.S.. University of Montevallo, 1967. 

Mathew Sexton, BS., 1937, 1965; Joseph T. Banks, B.S., M.Ed., 
Tuskegee Institute, 1947, 1965; R. B. vours, B.S., 1946, 1965. 
Grace M. Prince, B.S., 1951, 1965; Dale B, Dawkins, B.S,, University 
of Alabama, 1967; Gladys A. Horn, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1950, 
1965, 

O. C. Helms, BS., 1980, 1965; Michael A. Davis, B-S., 1970; 
Sara G. Alexander, B.S., Mississippi State College for Women, 
1967; Joe Ann Arthur, B.S., University of Southern Mississippi, 
1967. 

W. H. Cowan, B5S., 1936, 1965; Loyd P. Owens, B.S., M.Ag., 1954, 


1965. 
Dora-grace Smith, B.S,, University of Montevallo, 1952, 1965; Julie 


Jones Miller, B.S,, University of Montevallo, 1969, 

T. A. Venwress, B.S., 1937, 1965; E. C. Farrington, BS., 1941, 1965. 
Annie Rae Milner, B.S, University of Montevallo, 1941, 1965; 
Judith Fennell, B.S, 1970. 
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COFFEE 
Enterprise 


COLBERT 
Tuscumbia 


CONECUH 
Evergreen 


COOSA 
Rockford 


COVINGTON 
Andalusia 


CRENSHAW 
Luverne 


CULLMAN 
Cullman 


DALE 
Ozark 


DALLAS 
Selma 


DeKALB 
Fr. Payne 


ELMORE 
Wetumpka 
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T. C, Casaday, B.S., M.Ag., 1949, 1965; Dan J. Presley, B.S., M.Ag., 
1964, 1966; J. R. S , 1943, 1965. 

Sarah Hutchinson, B.S., Howard College, M.S,, 1956, 1965; Virginia 
E. Greene, BS., M.S., 1964, 1965. 


D. G. Somerville, B.S., 1939, 1965; Dallas Holloway, Jr., B.S., 1964, 
1965; Harold Eugene Rose, B.S., 1961; Daniel R. Salter, BS., MS., 
Tuskegee Institute, 1949, 1965. 

Christa Hall, B.S., University of Alabama, 1950, 1965; Mary Ann 
Britton, B.S., Florence State University, 1970. 


M. H. Huggins, B.S., 1936, 1965; George W. Jackson, BS. MS. 
Tuskegee Institute, 1966; el Oakley, B.S., 1954, 1965. 

Louise T. Ostrum, B.S., M.Ed., 1957, 1965; Hazel H. Harpe, B,A,, 
Judson College, 1961, 1965. 


G. S. Sessions, BS., M.Ag.Ed., 1955, 1965; Elmer Dowdell, B5S., 
Alcorn AXM College; MS., Tuskegee Institute, 1957, 1965; Jerry 
Walls, B.S., 1963, 1965. 
Mariah B. Brymer, BS., M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1963, 1965; 
Thelma D. Davis, B.S., 1970; Linda W. Meadows, B.S., Samford 
University; M.Ed., 1969. 


W. H. Kinard, BS., M.Ag., 1954, 1965; Robert E. Linder, BS. 
M.Ag., 1960, 1965; C. W. Pike, B.S., M.Ag., 1952, 1965; Howard O. 
Summerford, Jr., B.S., 1970. 

Mary Ellen Haynes, B.S., University of Montevallo, 1951, 1965; 
Barbara W. Becknell, B.S., M.S., University of Alabama, 1970; Ann 
T. Martin, B.S,, University of Alabama, 1966. 


Ted B. Smith, B.S., M,S., Troy State University, 1963, 1969; G. B. 
Handley, B.S., 1948, 1965. 

Eunice Prater King, BS., University of Montevallo, 1953, 1965; 
Doris Welch, B.S., Jacksonville State University, 1969. 


H. G. Pinkston, B.S., 1937, 1965; Billy Ray Baswell, B.S., 1966, 1968; 
Claude L. Dorminey, B.S., University of Georgia, 1967; M. T. 
Whisenant, B.S., 1949, 1965. 

Mary Sue Tillery, B.S., 1947, 1965; Peggy M. Harris, B.S., University 
of Montevallo, 1964, 1965. 


T. G. Hubbard, B.S,, M.Ag., 1936, 1970; James H. Estes, B.S., M.Ag., 
1963, 1965; Rodger E. Tindel, B.S., 1970. 

Ruth Sundberg, BS., M.S., University of Tennessee, 1941, 1965; 
Patsy M, White, B.S., 1970. 


L. C. Alsobrook, B.S., 1942, 1965; Alex C. Brown, BS., Tuskegee 
Institute; M.S., Indiana University, 1959, 1965; pees S. Hines, 
B.S., M.Ed., 1966; George C. Hoomes, B.S., 1963, 1967; Charles D. 
Scott, H, B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1951, 1965. 

Dorothy Hixson, B.S., University of Montevallo, M.S., University 
of Tennessee, 1937, 1965; Carolyn L. Hicks, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 
Att ee M. McCrory, B.S., University of Southern Mississippi, 


F. DeWitt Robinson, B.S., 1949, 1965; D. C. Poe, B.S., 1956, 1965; 
Bob Eugene Spears, BS., Oklahoma State University; M.S., Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, 1964, 1965; Danny Wakefield, BS., 1970. 
Mary Louise Walker, B.S., Peabody College, 1954, 1965; Edith A. 
Barnes, B.S., Bob Jones University, 1967. 


J. E. Morriss, B.S., MS., 1935, 1965; W. E. Davis, BS., M-S., 1959, 
1965; L. Shelton Hawsey, B.S., M.Ed., 1965; Roscoe A. Lee, B.S. 
M.Ed,, Tuskegee Institute, 1947, 1965. 

Le Jean Ford, B.S., Texas State University for Women, 1963, 1967; 
Judith N. Brown, B.S., 1966; Gwendolyn E. Turner, B.S., Alabama 
AkM University, 1968, 








ESCAMBIA 
Brewton 


ETOWAH 
Gadsden 


FAYETTE 
Fayette 


FRANKLIN 
Russellville 


GENEVA 
Geneva 


GREENE 


Eutaw 


HALE 
Greensboro 


HENRY 
Abbeville 


HOUSTON 
Dothan 


JACKSON 
Scottsboro 


JEFFERSON 
imingham 


LAMAR 
‘ernon 
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R. ]. Martin, B.S., 1946, 1966; Edward M. Knowles, 6.5., M.Ag., 
1953, 1965; Barry E. Wood, BS., 1966, 1967. 

Peggy Bracken, B.S., 1963, 1965; Linda C. Greer, B.S., M.S., Missis- 
sippi State College for Women. 


T. L. Sanderson, B.S., M.S., 1943, 1965; H. J. Jackson, BS,, Univer- 
sity of Georgia, 1944, 1965; A. D, Jones, B.S., M.Ag., 1948, 1965, 
Sara L. Thomas, B.S., 1947, 1965; Celeste H. Martin, BS. MS, 
1957, 1965; Eloise D. Ogletree, B.S. Alabama AXM University; 
M.A.T., Indiana University; Virginia Yocum, BS., Jacksonville 
State University; M.A., University of Alabama, 1970, 


ames Pettus Tucker, BS., M-Ag., 1961, 1970; Dwight R. Williams, 
S., 1970. 

Annie Mary Hester, B.S., Berry College; M.S,, University of Ala- 

bama, 1953, 1965; Ina Jan Killingsworth, BS., 1970. 


H. A. Ponder, BS., 1935, 1965; Ellis Raphord Farrington, B.S. 
1964, 1965; H. W. Warren, B.S., 1945, 1965. 

Joyce McNutt, B.S., 1954, 1965; Wanda Gail Sartin, B.S., Florence 
State University, 1970. 


R. C. Reynolds, B.S., M.Ag-Ed., 1954, 1965; Dan A. Gary, B.S., 1969. 
Sam D. Carroll, B.S., M.Ed., 1963, 1969. 

Emily H. Seay, B.S., University of Montevallo, 1960, 1965; Marion 
Ward Dukes, B.S., University of Montevallo, 1970. 


W. H. Johnson, B.S., 1935, 1965; Frank L. Jackson, BS.. M.Ed, 
Tuskegee Institute, 1941, 1965; Jerry L. Williams, B.S., 1967, 1969. 
Evelyn Blackmon, B.S., Alabama AXM University, 1965, 


J. B. Deavours, B.S., 1937, 1965; Gwinn Russell Bzell, B.S,, Alabama 
AXM University, 1962, 1965; J. N. Glass, B.S., M.Ag.. 1948, 1965; 
Lee Grant Gober, B.S., M.Ag., 1960, 1967, 

Evelyn D. Edwards, BS,, M-S., University of Alabama, 1966; Katie 
1. Carlton, BS., Tuskegee Institute, 1950, 1965; Amanda Williams, 
BS., University of Montevallo, 1969. 


R. C. Hartzog, BS., 1946, 1965; C. L. Barefield, B.S., 1951, 1965; 
Louis A. Murray, B.S., Alabama A&M University, 1962, 1965, 
Margaret O. Eason Kirkland, B-., Jacksonville State University: 
M. of H. Eco.; 1961, 1965; Rossie T. Farmer, BS., Langston Uni- 
versity, 1967; Jewel W. Hardwick, B5., 1958, 1967. 


Allen M. Mathews, BS., M.Ag., 1957, 1965; William W. Curtis, B.S,, 
M.Ed., 1963, 1967; Frederick Doss, B.S,, 1970; Marion H. Roney, 
BS., 1962, 1965; Reafield Vester, B.S., Alabama A&M University, 
1966, 

Julia Smith, B.S., 1955, 1965; Mildred Mae Ward, M.S., Alabama 
A&M University; M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1955, 1965, 


B. T. Richardson, BS., 1945, 1968; Lesel A. Dozier, BS., M.Ed. 
1964, 1965; James H. Pitts, B.S. M.S., Mississippi State University, 
1955, 1969. 

Mrs, Clyde Peck, B.S., 1942, 1965; Betty D, Moore, BS., 1965, 1969, 
C. H. Johns, B.S,, 1937, 1965; Hiram N. McCall, BS., 1970; Charles 
E. Smith, B.S., 1966, 1967; William Gaines Smith, BS., 1965; Percy 
L. White, B.S., Alabama A&M University; M.Ed,, ‘Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, 1949, 1965; David W. Bradford, B5., 1969; Margaret Whatley, 
BS., M.S., University of Ley “tol 1969; Catherine F. Bragg. 
B.S., University of Alabama, 1964, . 
Rubye J. Robinson, BS., Philander Smith College, 1945, 1965; Elsic 
© Scott, BS., M.Ed., 1970; Elizabeth Simpson, B.S., University of 
‘Alabama, 1969; Helen T. Wilson, BS., : abama AXM University, 
1970. 


H. H. Lumpkin, B.S., 1950, 1965; C. T. Guthrie, B-., 1966. 
Barbara Alawine, BS., University of Alabama, 1953, 1965; Janice 


C, Boykin, BS., Jacksonville State University, 1970, 
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LAUDERDALE 
Florence 


LAWRENCE 
Moulton 


LEE 
Opelika 


LIMESTONE 
Athens 


LOWNDES 
Hayneville 


MACON 
Tuskegee 


MADISON 
Huntville 


MARENGO 
Linden 


MARION 
Hamilton 


MARSHALL 
Guntersville 


MOBILE 
Mobile 


Cooperative Extension Service Staff 


L. T. Wagnon, B.S., 1935, 1965; Charles W. Burns, B.S., M.Ag. 
1957, 1965; Jack S. Butler, B.S., 1970; Irby J. Harrell, BS,., Berry 
College, 1963, 1965: Robert T. Hughes, BS., Alabama AX®M Uni- 
versity; MS., Tuskegee Institute, 1958, 1965. 

Sara F. Conner, B.S., University of Montevallo, 1949, 1965; Sadie 
L. McClellan, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1944, 1965; Carlene E. Ten- 
penny, B.S., Middle Tennessee State University, 1967, 


S. P. McClendon, BS., 1943, 1965; Henry J. Buchanan, BS., Ala- 
bama A&M University, 1970; Dean Parris, B.S., M.Ag., 1959, 1965; 
James E. Pinion, BS., 1966, 1970. 

Ruby Rogers, B.S., Athens College, 1958, 1965; Martha H. Pool, 
BS., Jacksonville State University, 1966, 1969; Inez M. Petty, B.S., 
Alabama AXM University; M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1949, 1965. 


R. W. Teague, BS., 1948, 1965; Wm. J. Alverson, B.S., 1965; 
Thomas Cooksey, B.S., M.Ed., 1964, 1966; Paul Henry Waddy, 5S, 
Alabama A&M University, 1964, 1965. 

Elisabeth Crum, B.S. 1955, 1965; Willie C. Lockhart, BS, Tuskegve 
Institute, 1937, 1965; Susan B. Wetherington, B.S., ‘University of 
Georgia, 1970. 

F. K. Agee, B.S., 1945, 1965; Sidney H. Bates, B.S,, Tuskegee ‘Insti- 
tute, 1957, 1969; Watkins L. Carter, BS., Mississippi State Univer- 
sity, 1967; F. Macon Patterson, BS., 1954, 1968. 

Emma Jo Lindsey, B.S., 1948, 1965; Athelstine H. Malone, BS. 
Alabama AXKM University, 1956, 1965; Charlotte Marshall, BS., 
Jacksonville State University, 1965, 1966. 


Tom J. Gerald, BS., M.Ag., 1946, 1969; Scott Billingsley, B.S., M5., 
Tuskegee Institute, 1951, 1965; William T. Turner, B.S., 1970. 
Mary Maddux, BS., 1957, 1965; Orean P. Cunningham, B.S., Tus- 
kegee Institute, 1950, 1965, 


J. M. Bolling, B.S., 1939, 1965; Leonard Huffman, B.S., M-Ed., 
Tuskegee Institute, 1962, 1965; William D. Osborn, BS., 1966; 
James L. Smith, B.S., Edward Waters College; MS., Tuskegee In- 
stitute, 1965. 

Carolyn Brown Williams, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1968. 
Sonya B. Kelley, BS., University of Alabama, 1970. 


R. O. Magnusson, B.S., 1948, 1965; Earl C. Halla, B.S., M.Ag., 1953, 
1965; Robert Burton, B.S., Alabama AXM University, 1962, 1969; 
Lee R. Watkins, B.S,, 1967. 

Christine Huber, B.S., Peabody College, 1944, 1965; Jane M. Call, 
B.S., University of Tennessee; Jacquelyn B. Outlaw, B.S., Tuskegee 
ecto 1968; Clarence Teague, B.S., Alabama AXM University, 
1970. 


Cecil Miller, B.S., M.Ag., 1954, 1968; Charles S. Foreman, B-.. 
M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1945, 1965; Rudy P. Yates, B.S., 1960. 
weychs Weaver, BS., 1943, 1965; Rosalyn Ketchum Palmer, B.S. 
1960, 1965; Vera J. Wilson, B.S., Alabama A&M University, 1966. 


H. B, Price, B.S., 1945, 1965; Tom F. Farrow, BS., 1970; I. D. 
Thornton, B.S,, M.S., 1944, 1965. 

Elna Tanner, B.S., MS., University of Tennessee, 1950, 1965; Jane 
Tucker Phillips, B.S., Florence State University, 1967. 


W. L. Martin, B.S., 1942, 1965; R. 1. D. Murphy, BS., M.Ag., 1958, 
1965; Franklin H. Wood, B.S., M.Ag., 1963, 1965. 
Maxine Johnson, B.S., Florence State University, 1967, 1970; Joyce 
M. Morgan, BS., Florence State University, 1970. 


Charles B, Vickery, B.S., 1948, 1965; W. L. Deakle, 1943, 1965; 
Charles H. Kilpatrick, B.S., 1964, 1965; Steve Wilson, BS., 1970. 
Mona Whatley, B.S., Peabody College, 1941, 1965; Myra N. Barton, 
B.S., University of Montevallo, 1968: Carol M, O’Cain, B.S., Univer- 
sity of Southern Mississippi, 1970; Mildred Payne, B., 1941, 1965; 
Evelyn Stokes, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1970. 


1962, 


MONROE 
Monroeville 


MONTGOMERY 


Montgomery 


MORGAN 
Hartselle 


PERRY 
Marion 


PICKENS 
Carrollton 


PIKE 
Troy 


RANDOLPH 
Wedowee 


RUSSELL 
Phenix City 


SHELBY 
Columbiana 


ST. CLAIR 
Pell City 
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A. V. Culpepper, B.S., 1928, 1965; Mike M. Gamble, B.S., Mississippi 
State University, 1966; Walter C, Odom, B.S., Tuskegee Institute; 
saan University of Wisconsin, 1938, 1965; James H. Sellers, BS., 
Annie Richardson, A.B., eoray College, 1952, 1965; DeLois Car- 
michael, B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1952, 1965; Lois Annette 
Johnson, University of Southern Mississippi, 1967. 


T. P, McCabe, BS., M.Ag., 1939, 1965; Leonard FE, Brown, BS., 
Alcorn A&M College; M.S,, Tuskegee Institute, 1964, 1965; Addre 
Bryant, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1954, 1965; William D. Eubanks, 
BS., 1970; Jack A, Thompson, BS., MS., University of Tennessee, 
1957, 1965. 

Virginia Gilchrist, B.S., University of Alabama; M.S., 1955, 1965; 
Annie M. Boynton, 1928, 1965; Margaret A, Ortega, BS., 1970; 
Elizabeth S. Stough, B.S., Alabama A&M University, M.Ed,, Tus- 
kegee Institute, 1945, 1970; Glenda S, Trotter, B.S., University of 
Kentucky, 1970. 


C. D, Rutledge, B.S., M.Ag., 1948, 1965; Eddie E. Cannon, B.S., Ala- 
bama A&M University; M.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1965, H. W. 
Houston, B.S., M.Ag., 1954, 1965; Jerry L. Parker, B.S., M.Ed,, 1960, 


1965. 
Lucile Hawkins, B.S., University of Montevallo, 1948, 1965, Mary 


©. Coffey, A.B,, Judson College, 1961, 1965; Elouise Lipscomb, 
1944, 1965. 

W. O. Hairston, BS. M.Ag., 1946, 1965; J. A. Bates, BS,, 1950, 
1965; Richard E, Smith, B.S., Alabama AkM University, M.Ed., 


Tuskegee Institute, 1962, 1965. 
Evelyn Graham, BS., Sastre 3 of Alabama, 1950, 1965; Dorothy 
A. Piner, BS., Alabama AXM University, 1970; Joyce Richardson, 


B.S., Judson College, 1958, 1965, 


Edward N. Graham, B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University, 1960, 
1966; Thomas J. Dill, B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University, 1962, 


1965; Walter D. Powers, B.S., 1966. 
Helen B. Hill, B.S., University of Montevallo; M.S., University of 


Alabama, 1941, 1965; Lorraine Meeks, B.S., University of Alabama, 
1957, 1965. 
H. J. Carter, BS., 1985, 1965; Darell P. Dunn, BS., M.Ed, 1965; 


poe McLean, B.S., M.Ag.Ed., 1954, 1967. 
orence Owens, BS., Florida State University, 1958, 1965; Aris K. 
D'Andrea, B.S., M.S., University of Southern Mississippi, 1969. 


Grady M. Wakefield, BS., M.Ag.Ed., 1957, 1965; T. F. Burnside, 
r., BS,, M.Ed., 1960, 1965; Theodore Shumpert, B.S., M.Ed., Tus- 


Institute, 1946, 1965. 
Elaine Evans, Jacksonville State University, 1969, 1970; Paula J. 


Morrison, B.S., Jacksonville State University, 197 


C. A. Woods, BS., 1947, 1965; Donald M. Bice, BS., Agr, BS. 
Ag.Ed., 1970; Mack H. Eldridge, BS., Virginia State College, 198, 
1965. 

Alma Holladay, B.S., M.Ed., 1941, 1965; Elnora Gandy, BS., Tus- 
kegee Institute, 1952, 1965. 


W. M. Clark, B.S., 1937, 1965; J. E. Jones, BS., 1958, 1965; W. J. 


Thompson, B.S., M.S., 1954, 196 : 
arta Cotney, BS., 1939, 1965; Peggy Prucnal, B.S,, Jacksonville 


State University, 1969. 
H. L. Eubanks, BS., 1934, 1965; W, D. Jackson, BS., 1946, 1965; 


_E. Yates, B.S., 1955, 1965. 
ae Puckett, B.S., MS., University of Alabama, 1957, 1965; 


Louise S, Littlejohn, B.S., University of Alabama, 1967. 
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SUMTER 
Livingston 


TALLADEGA 
Talladega 


TALLAPOOSA 
Dadeville 


TUSCALOOSA 
Tuscaloosa 


WALKER 
Jasper 


WASHINGTON 
Chatom 


WILCOX 
Camden 


WINSTON 
Double Springs 
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B. B. Williamson, B.S., M.Ag., 1946, 1966; F. W. Kilgore, B.S., 1954, 
1965; Joe E. Lashley, B.S., M.Ag., 1965; Henry J. Spears, B.S., Ala- 
bama A&M University; M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1946, 1965. 
Mildred Ennis, B.S,, University of Tennessee, 1958, 1965; Gloria R. 
Steinhilbes, B.S,, University of Montevallo, 1970; Theresa E. Thread- 
gill, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1957, 1965. 


Thomas L. Bass, B.S., M.Ed., 1946, 1966; A. A. Hester, B.S., 1944, 
1965; J. B. Mathews, B.S., 1949, 1965; Curtis H. O’Daniel, BS., 1965, 
1966; George A. Peasant, BS., Tuskegee Institute, M.S., Virginia 
State College, 1950, 1965; Wanda Prater, Jacksonville State Univer- 
sity, 1965, 1969. 

Marie H. Player, B.S., Alabama AXM University; M.Ed., Tuskegee 
Institute, 1957, 1965; Sallie A. Taylor, B.S., 1970. 


C. H. Webb, BS., 1957, 1965; Jerry G. Hanks, B.S., 1970; i L. 
McGhee, B.S., Alabama A&M University, M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 
1968; R. W. Thompson, BS., M.Ag.Ed., 1958, 1965. 

Margaret Miller, B.S,, 1949, 1965; Linda M. Guas, B.S., Louisiana 
State University, 1969; Annette B. Wallace, B.S., Alabama A&M 
University, 1966. 


Albert Pitts, Jr., B.S., M.Ag., 1952, 1970; James Cooper, B.S., 1948, 
1965; B. B. Fields, B.S., Tuskegee Institute; MS., University of 
Illinois, 1954, 1965; James C. Howell, B.S,, M.Ag.Ed., 1961, 1965; 
French Sconyers, BS., 1943, 1965. 

Elizabeth Stewart, B.S., MS., University of Alabama, 1945, 1965: 
Eula H. Jasper, B.S., Arkansas AM&M College, 1970; Mrs. O'Neal 
Massey, B.S., M.S,, University of Alabama, 1952, 1965; Jo Ann H. 
Smith, B.S., University of Alabama, 1970; Sarah N. Watson, B.S., 
M5S., University of Alabama, 1961, 1965. 


Robert E. Thornton, B.S., M.Ag., 1954, 1965; Jerry B. Clark, BS., 
M.Ed., 1965; W. D. Jones, B.S., M.Ag., 1954, 1965. 

Jeanette er B.S., University of Montevallo; M.S., University of 
Alabama, 1942, 1965; Linda Eason, BS., University of Alabama, 
1969, 1970; Margaret P. Gray, B.S., University of Alabama, 1966; 
Mary Linda Maughan, BS., Mississippi State College for Women, 
1967, 


D. O. Estes, B.S., 1949, 1965; Thomas E. Fuller, B.S., 1969: Sarah H. 
Hazen, BS., 1964, 1965; Patricia Ann Taylor, B.S., University of 
Alabama, 1968. 


Robert C. Farquhar, B.S., MS., 1949, 1965; Richard E. Cobb, B.S., 
Tuskegee Institute, 1950, 1968; W. J]. Hardy, B.S., 1954, 1965: 
Ida Jo Harrison, B.S., University of Montevallo, M.Ed., University 
of Tennessee, 1970; Solonia E. Reynolds, B.S., Alabama A&M Uni- 
versity, M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1949, 1965, 


W. L. Richardson, B.S., 1935, 1965; J. E. Fields, B.S., 1949, 1965. 
Madge Pennington, B.S., 1941, 1965. 
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Harry M. Puitrott, A.B., Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. LL.D., LL.D., President 
Ben T. LANHAM, Jr., B.S., MS., Ph.D., Vice President for Research 


J. Grapy Cox, B.S.Ch.E., MS., Ph.D., Director 


Cuartes H. Hoimes, B.E.E., M.E.E., Ph.D. Associate Director 


WILLIAM C. Jonson, JR., B.S., Assistant Director 


Aerospace Engineering 


Prrts, Rosert GC Professor and Head of Department 
B.A.E., Auburn University; M.S., California Institute of Technology. 


HARWELL, KENNETH E.. 


__.._ Professor, 1963, 1970 


B.S.. University of Alabama; M.S., Ph.D., California Institute of Technology, 
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Srosmmi, Rice. BL EE Prfeer,. 1088, 1087 
B.S., U.S. Military Academy; Degree of Mechanical Engineering, Massachusetts Inatitute of 
Technology. 

OR) k,n AN 


B.S.A.E., M.S., Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

BENNETT, ARTHUR Co — 
B.S., University of Michigan; M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University, 

CuTcHINs, MALCOLM A.. ee Ace Professor, 1956, 1962 
B,S.C.E., M.S.E.M., Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

DRUMMOND, ALASTAR M...~— Associate Professor, 1967 


B.A.Sc., University of British Columbia; D.C.A-E., College of Aeronautics, Cranfield, 
England; M.A.Sc., University of British Columbia; Ph.D., University of Torontu. 


KireLey, Gary W.. Se a S ___ Associate Professor, 1965, 1970 

aoe Serer of Minnesota: M.S., Purdue University; F.A.A., A&P. Certificate, Parke 
cage. 

Nicnots, James O. _ A ssocinte Professor, 1960, 1970 
B.S.A.E., M.S.E., Ph.D., University of Alabama. 

Oath Khia Me ene eo 
B.A.S.E., M.S., Ph.D., University of Florida, 

Cocuran, JoHN E,W T A ssistantt Professor, 1966, 1970 
B.A.E., M.S.A.E., Auburn University. 


Associate Professor, 1968 








— 





—_ 














—— ee 








_.. Assistant Professor, 1968 





Chemical Engineering 

Taytor, ZELMA Lowett, Jr... Associate Professor and Head of Department, 1970 
B.S.Ch.E., University of Idaho; M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Florida. 

fy, Caio het = Se eee ___ Professor, 1953, 1962 
B.S.C,, University of Nanking; M.S., University of Wisconsin; Ph.D, University of 


Pennsylvania. 
WINcARD, Rosert E. ____ Professor, 1982, 1969 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Hern, Leo fi _ Associate Professor, 1962 
B.S., College of City of New York; M.S., Ph.D., University of Texas. 
ASKEW, WILLIAM C. . Assistant Professor, 1969 


B.S.. MS., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Florida. 


Civil Engineering 
Rainer, Rex Ki ___ Professor and Head of Department, 1962, 1968 
B.C.E.. M.C.E.. Auburn University; Ph.D., Oklahoma State University. 
Professor, 1965 


BRANsForp, Tuomas L...———---—— 
B.E., C.E., Vanderbilt University. 
Ce a ne Professor, 1947, 1961 


B.S.C.E., Purdue University; M.S., Princeton University. 
Gisson, Roserr Wi _ Associate Professor, 1969 


A.B., Fort Hays Kansas State College; A.M., Pb.D., University of Illinois. 
KRISHNAMURTHY, N.. Associate Professor, 1967 


Intermediate in Science, St. Joseph's College, Bangalore, India; B.S¢e., Central - 
Bangalore, India; BE. Civil), National Institute of Engineering. Mysore, India; M.S, (CE), 
Ph.D., University of orado. 
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eel 





























_. Assistant Professor, 1970 





HARRISON, CARTER H., jp. —$ —$_______—_—_ 
B.S., Petroleum Engineering, M.S.C.E., Engineer, Stanford University. 

Jupkins, Joseru F., JR. ar ky Fe Assistant Professor, 1967 
B.S.C.E., rth Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


___ Assistant Professor, 1969 





Kearr, Lezanp M.,. }.——_—$_—___——_- 


B.C.E., M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University. , 
Motz, Frep J., Ill Assistant Professor, 1970 


B.S. Physics, M.S.C.E., Drexel University; Ph.D., Stanford University. 








Electrical Engineering 
Carroi., CHESTER C........-—_-_— Professor and Head of Department, 1965, 1969 
B.S.E.E., MS.E.E.. Ph.D., University of Alabama. 
Alumni Professor, 1957, 1967 


Grar, Epwarp R a ee *- 
B.£.E., M.E.E., Auburn University; Ph.D., Technische Hochschule, Stuttgart. 


HONNELL, MARTIAL A. eee Teele tam 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., E.E., Georgia Institute of Technology. 
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Lowry, JAMES L. Professor, 1955, 1965 


B.E.E., M.E.E., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Florida. 


———— oe 











Sea 


Puuurs, CHAaLes L. eee oe __-Professor, 1959, 1965 
B.E.E., M.S.E.E.., Ph. D.. “Georgia Institute of Technology. 
Hiceman, Cnartes E.—...-___—— Associate Professor, 1966 


B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., Ph.D., University of ‘Tennessee. 

NicHots, Grover T.. en _ Associate Professor, 1947, 1950 
B.E.E., Auburn University; MSS., Georgia “Institute of Technology. 

Rocers, CHARLEs L____—— Associate Professor, 1961, 1969 
B.E.F., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Duke University. 

Sracn, Tit D..........—- = Associate Professor, 1958, 1965 
B.S., Michigan College of A Mining and Technology: M.S., Auburn University. 

BoLAnp, Josern S., Ill Assistant Professor, 1961, 1968 
B.S.E.E., M. S.E.E., Auburn University; Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Technology. 

SS Asia | Profesor, 1979 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., Ph.D., University of Texas. 

lawn, J. Davo ———_______..._______________.. Assistant, Professor, 1969 
B.E.E., Auburn University; M.S. E.E., Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 

James, SypNey N._—_____-_...._. Assistant Professor, 1966 
B.S.E.E.. M.S.E.B.. Ph.D., University of Alabama. 

NAS: Ti. RAV ee Assistant Professor, 1966, 1970 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E£.E., University ‘of Alabama; Ph.D., Auburn University, 

Amoss, JoHN W..-—___— a SS Instructor, 1964, 1969 
B.E,E., Auburn University; ‘MS.E.E., Georgia ‘Institute of Technology. 

CARTER, MARION B... _.._. Instructor, 1967 
B.S., M.S.. University of Tennessee. 

GOLDEN, JOE Perry. 
B.S., M.S., Mississippi State “University. 

Kuras. Carsroraen ES ico, 1968 
B.S.E.E., General Motors Institute; M.S., Auburn University. 

Petrus, Rosert O. SS Juifuctor, 1957 
B.S.£.E., M.S.E.E., Auburn University. 

SANDERLIN, JAMES Cl Research Associate, 1962, 1970 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., Auburn University. 


Wits, LORNA _—____._— ee  CReesearch Associate, 1965, 1969 
B.E.E., M.S.E.E., Auburn University. 


Industrial Engineering 
Brooks, Georce H.W __........ Professor and Head of Department, 1966 


B.1.E., Florida State University; M S.LE., Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Technology. 


Hoot, JAMES N._.....——__.____._.__.____Associate Professor, 1965, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University. 


Weaster, Dennis BW. — Assistant Professor, 1970 
B.S.1L.E., M.S.LE., West Virginia University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 


Mechanical Engineering 
VestaL, DONALD M., JR... Professor and Head of Department, 1959 


B.S.M.E., B.S. E. E., M.S.M. E. “Texas ARM ‘University; Ph.D., Stanford University. 

Bussen., WitttAM H.. SS Professor, 1965 
B.M.E., M.S.E., University of Florida; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 

JemIAN, WARTAN AW. Professor, 1962, 1965 


B.S.Ch., University of Maryland; M. M.S.,  Ph.D., Metallurgical Engineering, Renssalaer 
Polytechnic Institute, 
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Instructor, 1968 
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———_ ees eee ee neem 

















Jones, Epwarp O., Jr.______.___. Professor and Assistant Head Professor, 1946, 1965 
B.M.E., BE. E.. Auburn University; M.S., University of Illinois. 
MAYNOK 24L: han i ee ae lB Piet bee 


B.S., M.S., D. of Engineering, University of Kentucky. 
SHaw, WinFred A... ES IO I SE Be PN 
B.S.G.E., University of Mississippi; M.S.E.M., University of Texas; Ph.D., Stanford University. 


ge feo) Op a a or Professor, 1964, 1967 


B.A., Rice University; B.S.M.E., Texas Technological Col M.S.M.E., T AM 
University; Pb.D., University ‘of Ilinois. oe ii or, 


BO ey Se a a ES ye et hm 
B.S., M.S., South Dakota ‘School of Mines and Technology; Ph.D., Oklahoma State University, 
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VACHON, REGINALD I, —- ——..._ Alumni Professor, 1958, 1967 
B.M.E., M.S.N.5., Auburn University; Ph.D., Oklahoma State University. 
DvrEr, Davip F.W __ Associate Professor, 1969 
B.S.M.E., University of Tennessee; MS. M. £. Ph.D., ‘Georgia Institute of Technology. 
a CET Associate Professor, 1960 
B.S.E.E£., M.S.M.E., Texas AkM Universi ty; 5 Ph. D., Tulane University, 

oe St gl a __.. Associate Professor, 1969 
B.S., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., ., University of Missouri. 

Ae a ae __. Assistant Professor, 1966 
K.S.M.E,, Lamar State College of Technology: y: M.S.M. E., Georgia tnatitute of Technology. 

Goop.inc, Jonn S.A stant Professor, 1968 
B.S.M.E., M.S.M.E., Ph.D., University of Florida. 

Leprert, ALFRED M.S Assistant Professor, 1965 
B.M.E., Georgia Institute of Technology: M.S... Stanford University. 

Misr ar Cchwkhit se Se ee Assistant Professor, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University: s Ph. D., Oklahoma State University. 

Yu, JAmes C, M._ _____ Assistant Professor, 1963, 1967 
B.S., National “Taiwan University; M. S., Virginia Polytechnic Inetitute; Ph.D., Auburn 

















University. 

Textile Engineering 

ApAMs, CLEVELAND L..... SS Professor and Head of Department, 1952 
B.T.E., Auburn University. 

Waters, WILLIAM T... ra eS ___. Professor, 1958, 1963 


B.S.T.E.. Clemson University; M.S., Georgia Institute e of Technology. 
Farrow, JAMES C..W. OE et Associate Professor, 1949, 1965 


B.S.T.E., Auburn University. 





Associate Professor, 1965 


Baz, Dave i ee Pro 
B.T.C., Auburn University; M.S.T.C., Clemson University; Ph.D,, Victoria University 
(England). ; 

Morton, GLENN P.. OA SIStant Professor, 1967 





BS., McMurry College; M M.S., Auburn University. 


PERKINS, WARREN 5S... _ eS ee ee ee 


BS.T.C,, M.S.T.C., Clemson University. 
Wacker, Rosert P._ __ Assistant Professor, 1968 


B.S.T.M.. Auburn University; M MS., ‘Institute of Textile Technology. 


ENGINEERING EXTENSION SERVICE 


Harry M. Purrorr, A.B. Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., LL.D. LL.D., President 
Frep R. ROBERTSON, JR., BS., M5., Dr.P.A., Vice President for Extension 
J. Gravy Cox, BS.Ch.E., M.S., Ph.D., Dean, School of Engineering and Director 
James F. O'Brren, Jr., B. M.E., M.M.E., Assistant Director 
Wittiam B. SANForp, B.M.E., M.M.E., Director, Birmingham Office 
Bitty R, MANNING, BS., Director, Civil Defense Professional Advisory Center 
OLAN A. Hennes, Administrative Assistant 


_ Assistant Professor, 1969, 1970 





Aerospace Engineerin 

MAartiIn, Frep W... — “ ee Prfaeaent, 1 
BS.A. F.. MLS,. Ph.D., Virginia ‘Polytechnic Institute. 

schsace earring aS eka 
B.S., United States Military “Academy: “Degree of Mechanical Engineer, 
Institute of Technology. aS > alate Professor, 1966, 10968 


Corcuins, MALCOLM A.....—___--- 
B.S.C.E., M.S.E.M., Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


Decker, Harown R.. 
B. S.Ed., Northeast. Missouri State Teachers + College; M. Litt., 


DkumMonp, ALASTAIR M.. Associate Professor, 1967 
B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc., University of British Columbia; D.C.Ac., College of Aeronautics; PhD., 


- bei eet Associate Professor, 1965 
B.S., University of Minnesota; M.S., Purdue University; F.AsAy A&P. Certificate, Parks 
College. _____ Assistant Professor, 19638 


CALLAN, ALLIE Witus, JR. — 
B.S,, University of Dacian Se M.S., “George Washington University. 


Associate Professor, 1965 
University of Pittsburgh. 
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Chemical Engineering 
TAYLOR, ZELMA LoweLL, Jr... Associate Professor and Head of Department, 1962, 


1970 


B.S.Ch.£,, University of Idaho: M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Florida. 








Hirt, Leo J... , SSS ee 
B.S., College of City of New York: M.S., Ph.D., University of Texas. 
Vives, DonALp L.A aciate Professor, 1958, 


B.S., M.S., Columbia University. 


Askew, WiLurAM C ee ee PS 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Florida. 


Civil Engineering 

RAINER, Rex Ketiy Professor and Head of Department, 1962, 
B.C.E., M.C.E., Auburn University; Ph.D., Oklahoma State University. 

ee a a ee 
B.E., C.E., Vanderbilt University. 

Hupson, Frep M ee rofessor, 1947, 
B.S.C.E., Purdue University; M.S., Princeton University. 

ee, a ee ee Associate Professor, 
A.B., Fort Hays Kansas State College; A.M., Ph.D., University of Ilinois, 

KRISHNAMURTHY, N._.._..__....__ A sociate Professor, 
B.Sc., B.E., University of Mysore, India; M.S., Ph.D., University of Colorado, 


Jupkins, Josepn F., Jr. CA istant Professor, 1967, 
B.S.C.E., M.S.S.E., Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

KRAFT, LELAND MILO, JR... ana a seeessenine——nfSASLEIDE S VOLEIIOT 
B.C.E., M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 


Moz, Faan: J., J + __—______.________ Assistant Professor, 
B.S., Physics, M.S.C.E., Drexal University; Ph.D., Stanford University. 


Electrical Engineering 

CARROLL, CHESTER C. --vvumnee Professor and Head of Depariment, 1966, 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., Ph.D., University of Alabama. 

Grar, Envwarp RAYMonp. eee VOL CSSON, 1957, 
B.E.E., M.E.E., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Stuttgart, Germany. 

EWOry TAM Li eet ..—.. Professor, 1955, 
B.E.E., M.E.E., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Florida. 

Puituirs, CHARLES L.W , _— Senne VOTE, LOOD, 
B.E.E., M.S.E.E., Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Technology. 


Feasrer, WILLIAM Mow Associate Professor, 1956, 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., Auburn University. 


HICKMAN, CHARLES E,W often anni eenennnen ia Mssociate Professor, 
B.S.£.E., M.S.£.E., Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 
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Bo.anp, Josern S., HE. Assistant Professor, 1961, 
B,S.E.E., M.S.E.E., Auburn University; Ph.D.E.£., Georgia Institute of Technology, 

Carrott, Bury D.C sistant Professor, 
B.S.E.£,, M.S.E.E., Ph.D., University of Texas. 

InwIN, J. DAvip._....____.____..____.._§_ ss Assistant Professor, 
B.E.£., Auburn University; M.S.E.E., Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 

Nacue, H. Troy___$.__ ne ASSistant Professor, 1966, 


B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., University of Alabama; Ph.D., Auburn University. 

Industrial Engineering 

Bkoogs, Grogcr, Ho Professor and Head of Department, 
B,1.E., University of Florida; M.S.LE., Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Technology. 

DENHOLM, Donatp H.W ; eee rofessor, 
B.S., Pennsylvania State University; M.S., Washington University. 


SmiTH, Lto ANTHONY = $$$ enennnnnnnn----—- Assistant Professor, 
B.S.1.£., M.S.LE., Georgia Institute Technology; Ph.D., Purdue University. 


Oe ee a eee) FEF re Professor, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Pittsburgh. 


Mechanical Engineering 


VESTAL,, DONALD M., Te... . Professor and Head of Department, 
B.S.M.E., B.S.E.E., M.S.M.£., Texas A & M University; Ph.D., Stanford niversity, 


SL ee ee © ee ee 
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1970 


1966 
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1964 


1959 
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VACHON, REGINALD J iscieciciscctcecaietemiien <veeeMlumni Professor, 1958, 1967 
B.M.E., M.S.N.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Oklahoma State University. 
JEMIAN, WARTAN A.W. Sa SPS EE Se ee 


B.S.Ch., University of Maryland; M.S., Ph.D., Metallurgical Engineering; Renssalaer 
Polytechnic Institute. 

OO SS a a ee a ae ln oe ceed te OT 
B.S., South Dakota School of Mines and Technology; M.S., Brown University; Ph.D., 


Oklahoma State University. 
Dyer, Davin F.___ fh eee enciesatateennaraieermtnanee sotiate Professor, 1965, 1969 


B.S.M.E., University of “Tennessee; M.S.E.E., Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Technology. 


Technical Services 


HAyNes, LUTHER J... Professor and Head of Department, 1945, 1962 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ed.D., Bradley University. 

Biatuey: Witt) G2 Se Sek Associate Professor, 1958, 1961 
B.E., Nova Scotia Technical College; M.Sc., Ohio State University. 








Textile Engineering 





ADAMS, CLEVELAND L.. Professor and Head of Department, 1952 
B.T.E., Auburn University. 

Warns... Wetitau S: - 2 i 8 Ee aie __Professor, 1958, 1963 
B.S.T.E., Clemson University; M.S., Institute of Textile Technology. 

Farrow, JAMES C. ies Professor, 1949, 1965 


B.S.T.E., Auburn University. 
HAR, Daves: its 23 Associate Professor, 1965 


B.T.C., Auburn University; y MS.T.C., ~ Clemson University; Ph.D., Victoria University of 


Manchester, England. 
Waizex, Romar PF... ee el sistant Professor, 1968 


B.S.T.M., Auburn University; M.S., Institute of Textile Technology. 


eee 
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STATE REGULATORY AND VETERINARY SERVICES 
STATE REGULATORY SERVICE 
CHEMISTRY 


GuTHERY, MILForD DALTON. EEE... Chief Chemist LIT, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

RHOADES, REGINA A.. Agricultural Chemist 11, 1961, 1967 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Jorpan, DARBY _____ ~~... Agricultural Chemist I, 1966, 1968 
B.5., M.S.. Auburn University. 

Hayes, MELVIN Apricultural Chemist 11, 1966, 1968 
B.S., University of “West Virginia. 

ES — EE . Agricultural Chemist I, 1967 
B.S,, Florence State University. 

DAvipson, PRISCILLA P,—.—_..-______......._____ Agricultural Chemist 1, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

SORES SS DO cc er Assistant Chemist, 1968 


STATE VETERINARY DIAGNOSTIC LABORATORY 


(Conducted in cooperation with the Alabama State Department of Agriculture and 
Industries and the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Agricullural Research Service.) 


GREENE, JAMes E.. Dean (School of Veterinary Medicine), 1937, 1958 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. 

MILLIGAN, JOHN G. 
B.S., D.V.M., Auburn ‘University. 


-vwwwvtommedtate Veterinarian, 1951 





+ eee ee oe, 


TAYLOR, JULIAN B.A sociale State Veterinarian, 1945 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 
Roserts, CHARLES S,.._.___.._mKIn Charge (State Diagnostic Laboratory), 1947, 1963 
D.V.M., Auburn University; M.S., Michigan State University. 
Lone, Int RIcHarn, JR.. —.. Bacteriologist (State Diagnostic Laboratory), 1966 
A.B., Huntingdon College. 
NICHOLSON, LINDA. .— —____. Bacteriologist (State Diagnostic Laboratory), 1968 
B.S., University of Alabama. 
CHRISTENBERRY, C. C. Brucellosis Epidemiologist (U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Agricultural Research Service, D.V.M.), 1966 
Emrick, V. R....________ In Charge of Bang's Disease Laboratory (US. 
fee of Agriculture, Agricultural Research Service), 1939 
WittiAmson, O. B. — —___U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Agricultural Research 
Service, Biological Laboratory Aide, 1955 
WILLIAMSON, RurH —____ U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Agricultural Research 
Service, Biological Laboratory Aide, 1957 
Poote, JAMes H.__.._.____.__t%In Charge of State Veterinary Diagnostic 


Laboratory, Albertville, Alabama, 1964 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 


Epwarps, Srencer C,._._______ Bacteriologist, State Veterinary Diagnostic 


Laboratory, Albertville, Alabama, 1964 
B.S.. Huntingdon College. 


McCreary, V. D.__.__._.__.._.In Charge of State Veterinary Diagnostic 


Laboratory, Elba, Alabama, 1960 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 


Moopy, Harotp M.._________ Bacteriologist, State Veterinary Diagnostic 


Laboratory, Elba, Alabama, 1955, 1962 
B.S., Troy State University. 
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Table 11 — Enrollment of Alabama Students by Counties 


Fall Quarter, 1970 
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Table Ill — Enrollment of Students by States and Territories 


Fall Quarter, 1970 


State 
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Table IV — Enrollment by Foreign Country 
Fall Quarter, 1970 
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